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ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBRATES. 


CHAPTER   XXVII.  ^ 

MUSCULAR   SYSTEM   OP    MAMMALIA, 

The  muscular  tissue  iu  the  present  as  in  the  preceding  Vertebrate 
classes  presenta  the  two  conditions  of  striped  and  unstriped  elemen- 
tary fibres :  the  striped  kind,  comprising  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
wHth  those  of  the  heart,  are  red :  deeper  coloured  in  Cetacea  and 
Camivora  than  in  Ungulata :  deeper  in  tRe  pectoral  muscles  of 
Cheiroptera  than  in  those  of  the  lejp :  ])aler  in  the  pectorals  and 
other  muscles  of  the  fore-legs  of  the  Kangaroo  than  in  the  '  psoa! ' 
and  those  of  the  hind-legs  ;  palest  in  some  Rodentia. 

5  1 92.  The  Diaphragm. — The  chief  characteristic  of  mamnmlian 
myology  is  the  diaphragm,  yoI.  ii.,fig.  139,  rf,  which,  aa  such,  is  not 
more  com)iletely  developed  in  Man  than  in  the  Monotreme.  It  is 
the  partition  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  fig.  1, 
vaulted  and  convex  toward  the  thorax,  fig,  2,  and  consists 
of  camcous  and  tendinous 
jiarts,  the  latter  chiefly  in 
the  expanded  or  aponeuro- 
tic form.  The  cameous  fas- 
ciculi are  divided  into  the 

*  costal '  or  greater  and  the 

*  vertebral '  or  smaller  mus- 
cles. The  costal  portions 
arise  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  those  of  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  ribs, 
by  fasciculi  which  inter-" 
digitate  with  those  of  the 
'  transvcrealis  abdominis' 
muscle.  They  ascend  and 
expand,  arching  and  con- 
verging to  be  inserted  into  the  external '  ligamcntum  arcuatum,' 
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2  AKATOMY  OF  VIIETEBEATES. 

fig.  1,  d,  and  into  the  aponeurosia  called  'centrum  tcndinemn' 
or  'cordiform  tendon,'  ib.,  t.  This  centre  is  widely  notched 
toward  the  spine,  and  divided  anteriorly  into  three  tracts,  of  which 
the  right  is  usually  the  largest.  Between  the  right  and  middle  tracts 
is  the  orifice,  c,  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  ('  postcaval '  of  Mam- 
mals). Behind  the  tendon,  and  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  is 
the  orifice,  e,  for  the  oesophagus  and  pneumogastric  nerves :  the 
aorta,  a,  passes  from  the 
cheat  to  the  abdomen  be- 
tween the  '  crura '  of  the 
lesser  muscle.  The  right 
'  crus  '  in  Man  arises  from 
the  three  or  four  upper  lum- 
bar vertebra  ;  the  left  crus 
does  not  descend  so  low : 
both  muscular  bundles  ex- 
pand as  they  rise,  decus- 
sate atthe  oesophageal  open- 
ing, and  are  inserted  into 
the  posterior  concavity  of 
the  central  tendon,  and  in- 
ternal ligapientum  arcua- 
tum,  fig.  l,f. 

The  diaphragm  is  most  muscular,  longest,  and  most  oblique  in 
Cetacea,  in  which  the  central  tendon  is  almost  obsolete :  by  rising 
so  far  back,  it  permits  the  proportional  extension  of  the  lungs, 
which  in  the  Dugong  and  Manatee  act  as  air-bladders.  In  the 
perissodactyle  Ungulates,  in  which  the  moveable  ribs  are  numerous 
and  continued  to  near  the  pelvis,  the  diaphragm  is  also  extensive, 
and  much  arched  toward  the  thorax. 

§  193.  Muscles  of  Manatremata. — To  give  an  account  of  the 
muscular,  as  fully  as  that  of  the  osseous,  system  of  the  Mammalia, 
would  not  be  attended  with  the  same  advantages,  even  if  a  detailed 
myology  comported  with  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  present  work. 
This  part  of  Mammalian  anatomy  will  therefore  be  limited  to  the 
notice  of  a  few  select  examples.  Fig.  3,  from  Meckel,'  shows  the 
more  remarkable  muscles  of  the  Omithorhynchus.  The  animal  is 
dissected  from  the  ventral  surface ;  the  great '  panniculus  camosus,' 
1,  is  reflected  from  the  right  side,  and  the  deeper-seated  muscles 
are  shown  on  the  left.  The  panniculus  camosus,  which  is  remark- 
able for  ita  thickness,  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  body,  adhering 
most  firmly  to  the  external  skin,  but  separated  from  the  subjacent 
muscles,  especially  where  it  covers  the  thorax,  abdomen,  the  arm. 
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and  the  thigh^  by  a  copious  and  lax  cellular  tissue ;  and  in  the 
female^  at  the  abdominal  region^  by  the  mammary  glands.  The 
fibres  are  chiefly  longitudinal^  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
become  transverse.  The  obtuse  posterior  end  of  the  muscle  is  at- 
tached by  three  or  four  fasciculi  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  caudal 
diapophyses.  The  legs  and  the  arms  protrude  through  oblique 
apertures  in  this  muscular  tunic ;  some  of  the  anterior  fasciculi  are 
inserted  by  a  short  tendon  into  the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus ; 
and  others^  still  more  anterior,  are  attached  to  the  cranium,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  lower  lip.  A  strip  of  fibres,  which  is  cut  off  at 
1*,  is  attached  to  the  os  hyoides;  another  fasciculus  (i')  spreads 
over  the  cheek-pouch,  f,  and  assists  in  emptying  that  receptacle  of 
the  food. 

The  trapezius^  9,  is  divided  into  two  muscles ;  the  posterior  por- 
tion is  an  oblong  slender  triangle  arising  by  a  broad  tendon  from 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  vertebras  and  ribs,  and  inserted  by  a  short 
strong  tendon  behind  the  extremity  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  the 
anterior  portion  arises  from  the  occiput  and  tendinous  raph6  con- 
necting it  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  into  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  a  very  long  and  broad  muscle,  arises  from 
the  spines  of  all  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebne  and  from  the 
eleven  posterior  ribs  ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  broad  and  strong  tendon 
into  the  distal  half  of  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  humerus,  and,  with 
part  of  the  ^  panniculus,'  into  the  fascia  attached  to  the  olecranon 
and  spreading  over  the  fore-arm.  At  its  anterior  jxirt  this  muscle 
may  be  separated  into  a  superficial  and  deep  stratum.  The  rliom^ 
boideiis  is  a  single  muscle,  but  thick  and  long,  inserted  into  the 
narrow  base  of  the  scapula. 

The  splenius  capitis  is  united  by  an  intermediate  tendon  with 
the  opposite  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process. 

The  biventer  cervicis  and  the  complexus  are  distinct  throughout 
their  whole  course,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  dorsal  and 
posterior  cervical  spines  to  the  occiput;  the  complexus  is  the 
longest  and  thickest  muscle,  and  divides  into  an  external,  shorter, 
and  deeper-seated  portion,  and  an  internal,  longer  and  superficial 
portion. 

The  sacrolumbalis  arises  from  the  dorsal  extremity  of  the  ilium, 
is  attached  to  the  ribs,  over  which  it  passes  in  its  course  to  its 
insertion  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  or  five  posterior 
cervical  vertebrae  :  it  is  continued  by  the  *  cervicalis  ascendens '  to 
the  atlas. 

The  lonffissimus  dorsi  is  a  much  thicker  and  narrower  muscle, 

B  2 
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and  extends  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  sacrum  along  the  spine 
to  the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  It  is  continued  forward  by 
the  transversalis  cervicis  and  trachelo^mastoideus,  which  are  blended 
into  a  single  oblong  muscle  arising  from  the  anterior  dorsal  and 
inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  lower  cervical 
vertebrae  and  the  mastoid  process. 

The  stemo-mastoid  is  a  double  muscle  on  both  sides,  one  por- 
tion being  superficial,  8,  the  other  deep-seated ;  each  arises  sepa- 
rately from  the  epistemum,  and  is  separately  inserted  into  the 
mastoid.  The  omo-hyoideus^  lo,  and  mylo-hyoideus^  lo,  have  a 
common  insertion  into  the  hyoii  A  muscle,  V\  arising  from 
the  basi-hyal  and  expanding  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  lip, 
serves  to  retract  this  part.  The  sterno-hyoideusy  1 1 ,  joins  the  hy(H 
glosRus.  The  genio-hyoideus,  12,  and  the  stylo -hyoideusy  13,  have 
the  normal  relations :  the  biventer  maxillcBy  14,  is  a  short  thick 
muscle,  inserted  near  the  bend,  representing  the  angle,  of  the  jaw. 

The  caudal  muscles  are  powerfully  developed.  The  oblique 
fibres  of  the  inferior  or  deflector  muscles  are  shown  at  53 ;  they 
are  removed  on  the  other  side  to  expose  the  anterior  caudal 
nerves,  i.  The  ohliquua  externus  abdominis^  3,  3,  arises  from  all 
the  vertebral  ribs,  except  the  first,  and  from  the  dilated  ex- 
tremity of  the  ilium ;  it  is  inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  marsupial  bone,  vi,  then  expands  into  an 
aponeurosis  which  is  attached  to  the  internal  margin  and  base  of 
that  bone,  and  into  the  symphysis  pubis,  decussating  with  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle :  it  does  not  split  to  form 
an  '  abdominal  ring.' 

The  obliquus  internusy  6,  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ilium,  expands,  and  is  inserted  into  the  broad  cartilages  of  the 
seven  posterior  ribs,  v,  v. 

The  transversus  abdominisy  7,  is  a  thicker  muscle,  and  arises 
from  both  the  ilium  and  the  lumbar  diapophyses ;  its  tendon 
passes  behind  the  recti  to  blend  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle, 
and  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  obliqui  externiy  in  the  linea  alba. 

The  pyramidalis,  or  superficial  rectus,  4,  is  here,  as  in  the 
ordinary  Marsupials,  of  very  large  size  ;  it  arises  from  the  whole 
inner  margin  of  the  marsupial  bone ;  its  fibres  converge  toward 
and  are  confluent  at  the  linea  alba  with  those  of  its  fellow,  and  it 
gradually  terminates  in  a  point  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the 
sternum.  It  depresses  the  ribs,  shortens  the  abdomen,  and  pro- 
tracts the  marsupial  bone. 

The  rectus  abdominis y  or  posterior  rectus,  5,  arises  from  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  marsupial  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
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cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  the  manubrium  stemi^  and  the  coracoid 
bone. 

The  diaphragm  presents  the  structure  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  true  mammiferous  animal.  The  lesser  muscle  arises  from 
the  first  lumbar  and  four  last  dorsal  vertebrse^  and  expands  to  be 
inserted  into  the  central  tendon,  which  chiefly  receives  the  fibres 
of  the  greater  muscle  arising  from  the  cartilages  of  the  eleven 
inferior  pairs  of  ribs. 

The  pectoralisy  2,  is  of  very  striking  dimensions ;  the  origin  of 
the  superficial  portion  extends  from  the  acromion  and  epistemum, 
along  the  sternum  and  linea  alba,  almost  to  the  pubis ;  a  deeper- 
seated  portion  arises  from  the  six  osseous  sternal  ribs  ;  the  fibres  of 
both  portions  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  largely-developed 
pectoral  or  anterior  crest  of  the  proximal  half  of  the  humerus. 

The  pectoralis  minor  is  attached  to  the  coracoid,  and  the  sub- 
clavius  is  likewise  inserted,  as  in  some  other  quadrupeds,  into 
this  bone,  which  is  no  longer  a  subordinate  process  of  the  scapula 
in  the  Monotremes. 

The  subscapularis  is  a  narrow  muscle,  and  narrower  in  reality 
than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be,  since  the  supraspinatus,  from 
the  inflection  of  the  spine  and  acromion,  arises  from  the  same 
aspect  of  the  scapula,  and  appears  to  form  the  anterior  fasciculus 
of  the  subscapularis;  its  distinct  insertion  into  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  points  out  its  true  nature. 

The  infraspinatus^  20,  and  the  large  teres  major  cover  the 
whole  external  surface  of  the  scapula. 

The  deltoid  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion. 
The  anterior  portion,  19,  arises  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
coracoid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  summit  of  the  deltoid  crest  of 
the  humerus:  the  posterior  part,  21,  arises  from  the  anterior  and 
superior  apex  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  half  of 
the  deltoid  crest.  There  are  also  two  muscles  to  which  the  name 
coraco-brachialis  may  be  applied,  a  superior  one,  22,  and  an  in- 
ferior one,  25. 

The  biceps  brachii  arises  by  two  heads ;  one,  23,  arises  from  the 
sternal  extremity  of  the  coracoid,  the  other,  24,  also  arises  from 
the  coracoid ;  the  common  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  radius. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  anterior  extremity  adhere  closely  to 
the  Mammalian  type.  The  extensor  carpi  radialisy  30,  sends  three 
tendons,  to  be  inserted  respectively  into  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones.  There  is  a  single  common  flexor  digi- 
torum,  as  well  as  extensor  digitorum,  27. 

The  extensor  digiti  minimi,  26,  the  indicator,  28,  the  extensor 
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poinds,  29,  the  pronator  teres,  32,  and  ihejlexor  carpi  radialis,  S3, 
are  all  remarkable  for  their  strength  in  the  Ornithorhynchus,  and 
are  still  more  powerfully  developed  in  the  Echidna. 

The  most  remarkable  muscle  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fore 
arm  is  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  arises  by  two  separate 
heads,  the  longer  one  from  the  broad  olecranon,  the  shorter  one 
from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  the  common  tendon 
is  attached  to  the  os  pisiforme  and  the  metacarpals  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  digits. 

The  psoas  magna  and  iliacus  internus  form  a  single  muscle, 
having  the  usual  origins,  and  inserted  by  a  common  tendon  into 
the  large  internal  trochanter. 

The  pso€is  minor  is  the  largest  of  these  muscles.  It  arises  from 
the  sides  of  five  dorsal  vertebras,  and  its  strong  tendon  is  implanted 
in  the  remarkably  developed  ilio-i)ectineal  process.  It  depresses 
the  pelvis,  and  with  it  also  the  tail  and  the  pelvic  cxtreuiities. 

The  ectogluteus  is  larger  than  is  usually  the  case  with  qua- 
drupeds ;  its  insertion  extends  to  the  plantar  fascia  and  the 
bone  which  supports  the  spur.  The  mesogluteus,  entogluteus, 
pectineus,  45,  biceps  flexor  cruris,  gracilis,  34,  sartorius,  35,  rectus 
femoris,  36,  adductores  femoris,  46,  semitendinosus,  47,  semi^mem'^ 
branosus,  vastus  externus,  offer  no  notable  deviations  from  the 
usual  structure.  A  strip  of  fibres,  49,  descends  from  tlie  gracilis 
to  the  sphincter  cloaccB,  H.  A  muscle,  called  by  Meckel  *  flexor 
accessorius  a  caudA  ad  tibiam  tendens,'  5i,  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebra;,  and  converges  to 
be  inserted  into  the  tibia.  Another  peculiar  adductor  of  the  leg, 
which  might  be  termed  '  intertibialis,'  52,  is  attached  by  its  ex- 
tremities to  both  tibial ;  its  fleshy  belly  passes  across  the  sphincter 
cloacse,  H,  and  is  connected  with  a  strip  of  the  panniculus  car- 
nosus,  t. 

The  gastrocnemius,  48,  derives  its  largest  origin  from  the  pro- 
duced and  expanded  head  of  the  fibula,  and  its  smaller  belly  from 
the  internal  femoral  condyle  ;  its  tendon  is  implanted  in  the  cal- 
caneum.  The  homotopy  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

The  soleus  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  from  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tibia  ;  it  is  nowhere  blended  with  the  gastrocnemius, 
but  is  inserted  by  a  thick  and  short  tendon  into  the  astragalus. 

The  abductors  of  the  outer  digits  of  both  the  hand  and  foot  are 
well  developed  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  web  which 
connects  the  toes. 

In  the  figure  the  following  muscles  of  the  leg  are  shown — viz. 
37,  tibialis  anticus,  38,  extensor  hallucis  longus,  39,  peroneus  longus. 
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40,  peroneus  b/evisy  4i,  extensor  digitorum  •profundus^  42,  extensor 
digitorum  stiblimisy  42,  a  portion  of  the  same  muscle  corresponding 
with  the  indicator  of  the  fore  leg,  and  44,  extensor  digiti  quinti 
accessorius. 

§  194.  Muscles  of  Marsupialia. — The  most  common  posture 
of  the  Kangaroo  is  often  termed  the  ^  erect ; '  yet  the  conditions  of 
this  posture  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  human  subject. 
The  trunk,  instead  of  resting  upright  on  two  nearly  vertical  pillars, 
is  here  swung  upon  the  femora  as  upon  two  springs,  which 
descend  from  the  knee-joints  obliquely  backward  to  their. points 
of  attachment  at  the  pelvis ;  and  the  trunk  is  propped  up  behind 
by  the  long  and  powerful  tail,  voL  ii.,  fig.  211. 

In  Man  the  massive  and  expanded  muscles  which  find  their 
attachment  in  the  broad  bones  of  the  pelvis,  especially  at  the 
posterior  part,  are  the  chief  powers  in  maintaining  the  erect 
posture.  But  in  the  Kangaroo  the  glutcei  offer  no  corresponding 
predominance  of  size  ;  the  narrow  prismatic  ilia  could  not,  in  fact, 
afford  them  the  requisite  extent  of  fixed  attachment. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  muscular  system  in  relation  to 
the  erect  position  of  the  trunk  in  the  Kangaroo  are  met  with  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  spinal  column.  The  psoce 
parvcB,  for  example,  present  proportions  the  reverse  of  those 
that  suggested  their  name  in  human  anatomy.  They  form  two 
thick,  long,  rounded  masses,  which  take  their  origin,  fleshy,  from 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  and  base  of  the  diapophyses  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  all  the  six  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  extremities 
of  the  three  last  ribs ;  the  fibres  converge  penniformwise  to  a 
strong,  round,  middle  tendon,  inserted  in  the  well-marked  tubercle 
or  spine  of  the  pubis,  already  noticed. 

The  abdominal  muscles  include  a  pyramidaUs  as  remarkably 
developed  as  in  the  Monotremes.  In  the  Phalanger,  fig.  4, 
the  external  oblique^  besides  the  usual  origin  by  digitations 
from  the  ribs,  also  arises  from  the  fascia  lumborum;  it  is  in- 
serted fleshy  into  the  summit  of  the  marsupial  bone,  a,  over 
which  its  strong  inner  tendon  is  spread :  the  external  oblique 
becomes  aponeurotic  at  a  line  continued  from  the  marsupial 
bone  outward,  with  a  gentle  curve,  toward  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ilium;  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  inward, 
the  cameous  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  terminate  in  an 
aponeurosis  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  oblique  outer  margin 
of  the  pyramidalis ;  the  fascia  continued  from  the  latter  boundary 
of  the  fleshy  fibres  passes  over,  or  dermad  of,  that  muscle, 
and    meets    its    fellow    at   the    linea    alba;    it  is   homologous 
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with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  onli- 
nary  Mammalia.  It  is  seen  reflected  fruui  the  pyrumulalia, 
at  b,  fig.  4,  The  aponeurosis  continued  fniui  the  cxtcmni  aud 
inferior  boundary  of  the 
cameouB  fibres  divides  as 
usual  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions. One,  a,  correspond- 
ing to  the  internal  or 
mesial  pillar  of  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  spreads  its 
glistening  fibres,  as  above 
described,  over  tfie  dermal 
surface  of  the  marsupial 
bone,  c,  to  which  it  closely 
adheres :  the  other  co- 
lumn, d,  contracts  as  it 
descends  obliquely  in- 
wanl,  forms,  like  '  Pou- 
part's  ligament,'  the  upper 
lK>und»ry    of    the    space 

through  which  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  femoral  vessels 
and  nerves  escape  from  the  pelvis,  and  is  finally  inserted,  thick 
and  strong,  into  tlie  outer  end  of  the  base  of  the  marsupial  Iione. 

This  bone  is  so  connected  with  the  pubis  that  its  movements 
arc  almost  limited  to  directions  forwanl  aud  backward,  or  those 
concerned  with  the  dilatation  and  diminution  of  the  abdominal 
space;  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  must  draw  the 
bones  inward  so  as  to  com|>ress  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and 
BO  far  as  the  connections  of  the  bone  permit,  which  is  to  a  very 
trifling  degree,  the  external  oblique  may  draw  it  outwanl  toward 
the  ilium.  In  some  Marsupials,  as  the  Koala,  the  triceps  adduc- 
tor femoris  sends  a  slip  of  fibres  to  the  external  angle  of  the 
base- of  the  marsupial  bone,  and  would  more  directly  tend  to  bend 
that  bone  outward. 

The  upper  or  anterior  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  have  the 
usual  origin ;  the  lower  ones,  e,  arise  fleshy  from  the  outer  and 
anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  fur  an  inch  along  an  aiK>neurotic 
chord  extended  from  that  process  to  the  upper  part  of  the  aceta- 
bulum :  these  cameous  fibres  pass  inward  and  slightly  upward, 
and  terminate  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectus,  where  they 
adhere  very  strongly  to  the  transversal  is,  but  give  oft'  a  separate 
sheet  of  thin  aponeurosis  which  is  lost  in  the  cellular  sheath  of 
the  posterior  rectus. 
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The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  transversalis  abdominis ,  fy  are  closely 
connected  by  dense  cellular  tissue  with  those  of  the  internal 
oblique ;  they  are  arranged  in  finer  fasciculi^  and  have,  as  usual, 
a  more  transverse  direction ;  they  terminate  along  the  same  line 
as  those  of  the  internal  oblique  in  an  aponeurosis,  ^,  which  is 
continued  along  the  inner  or  central  surface  of  the  posterior  rectus 
to  the  median  line.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  transversalis  is  parallel  with  the  line  extended  transversely 
between  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ilia ;  a  fascia,  less  compact 
than  an  aponeurosis,  is  continued  downward  &om  this  margin, 
and  envelopes  the  cremaster  and  the  constituents  of  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  they  pass  outward  and  forward  beneath  the  lower  edge 
of  the  internal  oblique. 

The  pyramidalisy  A,  arises  from  the  whole  inner  or  mesial 
margin  of  the  marsupial  bone,  from  which  the  fibres  diverge, 
the  lower  ones  passing  transversely  across  the  interspace  of  the 
bones,  and  meeting  at  a  very  fine  raph^,  or  linea  alba ;  while  those 
fibres  from  the  anterior  ends  of  the  marsupial  bones  gradually 
exchange  their  transverse  direction  for  one  obliquely  forward. 
The  breadth  of  each  pyramidalis  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the 
marsupial  bone  is  more  than  an  inch,  the  thickness  of  the  muscle 
one  line. 

The  rectus  abdominis^  i,  comes  off  from  the  pubis  along  the 
inner  part  of  the  strong  ligamentous  union  of  the  broad  base  of 
the  marsupial  bone,  and  expands  as  it  ascends  until  it  attains  the 
level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  when  it  diminishes  as  it  is  inserted 
into  the  sternal  extremities  of  the  ribs  reaching  to  the  manubrium 
stemi  and  first  rib  in  the  Dasyures,  as  in  the  placental  Carnivores. 
The  slight  indications  of  tendinous  intersections  are  confined  to 
the  posterior  or  central  superficies  of  the  muscle. 

The  cremastery  A,  in  the  Phalanger  and  Opossum,  is  not  a 
fasciculus  of  fibres  simply  detached  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
internal  oblique  or  transversalis,  but  arises  by  a  narrow  though 
strong  aponeurosis  from  the  ilium,  within  and  a  little  above  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  internal  oblique,  with  the  fibres  of  which 
the  course  of  tiie  cremaster  is  not  parallel ;  it  might  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  transversalis,  but  it  is  separated  by  the  fascia 
above  mentioned  from  the  cameous  part  of  that  muscle.  Having 
emerged  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  internal  oblique,  the 
cremaster  escapes  by  the  large  elliptic  abdominal  ring,  /,  bends 
round  the  marsupial  bone  near  its  free  extremity,  and  expands 
upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  In  the  female  it  has  the  same 
origin,  course,  and  size,  but  spreads  over  the  mammary  glands  at 
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the  back  of  the  pouch.  If  the  anterior  fascicles  of  the  diverging 
and  embracing  fibres  be  dissected  from  the  posterior  ones,  the 
appearance  of  the  cremaster  dividing  into  two  layers  is  produced. 

The  principal  modifications  of  the  muscles  of  the  pectoral  ex- 
tremity are  here  described  as  they  exist  in  the  Perameles  lagotis. 

The  trapezius  has  its  origin  extended  from  the  skull,  along  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  spines,  to  the  fascia  covering  the  lumbar  por- 
tion of  the  latissimus  dorsi :  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  along 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  anterior  ones  being  directly  continued 
into  the  pectoralis  major,  whereby  it  becomes  an  extensor  of  the 
humerus  and  a  protractor  of  the  fore  extremity. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  arises  chiefly  from  the  broad  aponeurosis 
covering  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine,  and  from 
the  spines  of  the  six  posterior  dorsal  vertebras ;  the  fibres  gradually 
converge,  the  muscle  increasing  in  thickness  as  it  diminishes  in 
breadth,  and  terminating  in  a  strong  flattened  tendon  one  inch 
before  its  insertion  at  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus.  It  is  con- 
nected, as  in  most  brutes,  up  to  and  including  the  Gorilla,  with  an 
accessory  extensor  (omo-^nconeus)  *  of  the  antibrachium.  This  ex- 
tensor takes  its  principal  origin  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  terminal 
half  inch  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  continues 
fleshy,  slightly  diminishing  in  size  to  its  insertion  at  the  apex  of 
the  olecranon.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  an  origin  from  a 
yielding  and  flexible  part,  a  thin  aponeurotic  slip,  in  FerameleSy 
attaches  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  superadded  muscle  and  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  sheath  of  the  teres 
major,  and  to  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula  near  its  posterior 
angle.  The  supraspinatus,  a  strong  penniform  muscle,  exceeds 
the  infraspinatus  in  breadth  by  as  much  as  the  supra-spinal  fossa 
is  broader  than  the  infra-spinal  one :  it  has  a  broad  and  strong 
insertion  into  the  great  outer  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The 
infraspinatus  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  that 
tuberosity.  The  deltaides  is  a  comparatively  small  muscle;  it 
arises  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  from 
a  fine  aponeurosis  covering  the  infraspinatus  ;  its  fibres  converge 
to  be  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  ridge.  A  thin 
small  strip  of  muscle  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  infraspinatus;  its 
fibres  pass  forward  and  join  the  lower  margin  of  the  small  del- 
toid, thus  bracing  and  enclosing  the  tendon  of  the  infraspinatus. 

'  Lxxx*.  p.  289  (1846):  the  muscle  in  tenned  *  dorso-ipitrochlicn'  by  Duvcrnoy  in 
the  Grorilla,  T.  p.  80  (1865),  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humems. 
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In  claviculate  marsupials  the  deltoid  is  larger,  and  consists  of 
three  fasciculi. 

The  teres  major  is  a  strong  sub-compressed  muscle  arising  from 
near  the  posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and 
joining,  as  before  stated,  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus. 

The  triceps  extensor  has  its  long  portion  arising  from  the  anterior 
third  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula ;  its  second  head  comes 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  proximal  third  of  the  humerus  ;  the 
third  portion  takes  its  origin  from  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  humerus ;  in  addition  to  these,  the  olecranon  receives  the 
above-described  fourth  superadded  slip  from  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  pectoralis  major  is,  as  usual  in  the  Marsupial  and  many- 
higher  quadrupeds,  a  complicated  muscle ;  it  consists  of  an  anterior 
or  superficial  and  a  posterior  or  deeper  portion ;  the  anterior  portion 
receives  the  strip  of  fibres  before  mentioned  from  the  trapezius, 
there  being  no  clavicle  or  clavicular  ossicle  interposed  in  the  Pe- 
rameles;  its  fibres  converge,  increasing  in  thickness  as  they 
diminish  in  breadth,  and  are  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  strongly  developed  pectoral  ridge.  The  second  and 
main  portion  of  the  pectoralis  arises  from  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sternum ;  its  fibres  are  twisted  obliquely  across  each  other  as  they 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the  pectoral  ridge  ; 
some  of  the  internal  and  posterior  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the 
twisted  pectoral  pass  obliquely  upward  and  behind  the  anterior 
fasciculi,  and  are  inserted  into  the  coracoid  process,  thus  repre- 
senting the  pectoralis  minor.  Beneath  this  latter  portion  of  the 
pectoral,  a  long  and  slender  muscle  passes  to  be  inserted  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus ;  this  may 
likewise  be  regarded  as  a  dismemberment  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
but  it  arises  from  the  fascia  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  below  the  car- 
tilages of  the  lower  ribs.  Thus  the  strong  pectoral  ridge  of  the 
humerus  is  acted  upon  by  muscles  having  a  range  of  origin  from 
the  occiput  and  cervical  vertebrae  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
chest  to  the  beginning  of  the  abdomen. 

The  biceps  is  a  powerful  muscle,  although  its  short  head  from 
the  coracoid  process  is  suppressed.  The  long  head  has  the  usual 
origin  and  relation  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  its  tendon  is  very  thick 
and  short.  The  fleshy  belly  joins  that  of  the  strong  brachialis  in- 
temus,  situated  at  the  external  side  of  the  humerus,  whence  it 
takes  its  principal  origin  from  the  short  deltoid  ridge,  closely  con- 
nected there  with  the  second  portion  of  the  triceps,  and  deriving 
some  fleshy  fibres  from  the  lower  and  outer  third  of  the  humerus. 
The  portion  of  the  biceps  arising  by  the  long  head  soon  resolves 
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itself  into  two  distinct  penniform  muscles ;  the  tendon  of  the 
outer  one  joins  that  of  the  brachialis,  and  this  conjoined  tendon 
simply  bends  the  fore-arm,  while  the  inner  tendon  bends  and  pn>- 
nates ;  the  latter,  which  is  a  direct  though  partial  continuation  of 
the  biceps,  is  inserted  into  the  ordinary  tubercle  of  the  radius ; 
whereas  the  outer  tendon  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  ulna.  The  muscles  which  arise  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus  are  the  pronator  teres^  which  has  the  usual 
origin,  insertion,  and  relative  proportions,  and  next  a  large  pal-^ 
maris  lonffus.  There  are,  likewise  distinct  and  strong  fasciculi  of 
muscles  corresponding  to  the Jlexores  carpi  uinaris  and  radialisy  and 
to  the  Jlexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  strong  ridge  continued  from 
the  olecranon  to  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  uJna  gives 
origin  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  oblique  fibres  of  the ^e'j-or/^ro- 
fundus ;  but  both  this  and  the  Jlexor  sublimis  terminate  in  a  single 
thick  and  strong  tendon,  which  after  passing  the  wrist  divides  into 
those  corresponding  with  the  perforating  and  perforated  tendons 
concentrated,  in  Peramelesy  upon  the  three  long  middle  fingers. 
The  pronator  quadratus  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  interosseous 
space,  passing  from  the  radius  a  little  obliquely  downward  to  the 
ulna.  The  supinator  longus,  arising  as  usual  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  strongly  developed  ridge  above  the  outer  condyle,  sends  its 
tendon  across  the  carpal  joint,  which  tendon  divides  before  it 
crosses,  and  is  inserted  by  one  of  its  divisions  into  the  base  of 
one  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  finger,  and  by  the  other 
into  the  adjoining  metacarpal  bone. 

These  are  the  principal  muscles  of  the  fore  extremity  which 
require  notice.  Their  modifications,  in  respect  of  number  and 
strength,  relate  to  the  act  of  digging  up  the  soil,  which  is  habitual 
in  the  Bandicoots,  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  and 
not  for  shelter.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  three  middle  digits 
of  the  hand  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two,  which 
are  rudimental ;  the  whole  power  of  the  deep  and  superficial 
flexors  is  concentrated  upon  the  fossorial  and  well-armed  fingers  ; 
and,  by  the  single  common  tendon  in  which  the  fleshy  fibres  of 
these  muscles  terminate,  they  move  them  collectively  and  simul- 
taneously. Thus  variety  of  application,  and  especially  the  pre- 
hensile faculty,  are  sacrificed  to  the  acquisition  of  force  for  the 
essential  action.  In  no  Marsupial  is  the  hand  so  cramped  as  in 
tJie  Peramelesy  excepting  in  the  Chceropus,  where  the  functional 
and  fossorial  fingers  are  reduced  from  three  to  two.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  this  condition,  doubtless,  that  the  clavicles  are  wanting  in 
these  genera,  while  all  other  Marsupials  possess  them.     In  these 
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the  biceps  has  the  usual  two  origins :  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum 
is  distinct  from  the  flexor  profundus  in  Didelphys. 

The  muscles  of  the  hinder  extremity  are  chiefly  remarkable  in 
the  Kangaroo  for  their  prodigious  strength  and  unusual  nmnber : 
the  accessory  muscle  of  the  biceps  cruris,  e.  g.,  arises  from  a 
caudal  vertebra,  and,  with  that  from  the  ischium,  forms  two  strong 
fasciculi,  one  inserted  into  the  outer  femoral  condyle,  the  other 
into  fascia  covering  the  gastrocnemii.  The  pyriformis  is  also  a 
double  muscle.  The  sartorius  has  its  insertion  so  modified  that 
it  becomes  an  extensor  instead  of  a  flexor  of  the  tibia:  it  is 
chiefly  fixed  to  the  tibial  side  of  the  gristly  patella,  and  by 
fascia  into  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  and  the 
anterior  proximal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  In  a  Dasyure  ( Das. 
macrurus  )  I  found  that  the  sartorius  had  a  similar  disposition  and 
oflSce.  In  this  ambulatory  carnivorous  Marsupial  the  external  and 
middle  glutm  are  so  disposed  as  to  extend  the  thigh,  while  the  in- 
ternal glutceus  inflects  and  rotates  it  inward.  In  a  Bandicoot 
{Perameles  laffotis)  the  sartorius  ran  nearly  parallel  with  and 
dermad  of  the  rectus,  and  was  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
patella.  Besides  this  sesamoid,  which  is  rarely  developed  in  other 
Marsupials,  I  found  a  thick  cartilage  attached  to  its  upper  part 
and  interposed  between  the  common  tendon  of  the  recti  and  vasti, 
removing  that  tendon  further  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.  The  rec- 
tus  femoris  has  its  two  origins  very  distinct,  and  its  homotypy 
with  the  biceps  of  the  upper  extremity  is  obvious.  The  gracilis  is  a 
very  thick  and  strong  muscle.  The  biceps  flexor  cruris  in  the 
Perameles  is  a  muscle  of  very  great  strength  ;  it  terminates  in  a 
strong  and  broad  aponeurosis,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  tibia,  being  attached  to  the  rotular  tuberosity 
of  that  bone,  and  terminating  below  in  the  sheath  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  whereby  this  muscle  becomes  an  extensor  of  the  foot. 

All  the  equipedal  Marsupials,  whether  burrowers  as  the  Wom- 
bat, climbers  as  the  Koala,  Phalangers,  and  Opossums,  or  simply 
gressorial,  as  the  Dasyuridce,  have  the  tibia  and  fibula  so  connected 
together  as  to  allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  rotation  upon  each 
other,  analogous  to  the  pronatory  and  supinatory  movements  of 
the  bones  of  the  antibrachium,  and  the  muscles  of  the  leg  present 
corresponding  modifications.  None  of  the  analogous  carnivorous, 
pedimanous,  or  rodent  Placentals  present  this  condition  of  the 
hind  leg.  In  the  Kangaroo,  the  gastrocnemii  almost  rival  those  of 
Man  in  the  bulk  of  the  fleshy  part. 

In  the  Dasyurus  macrurus,  the  plantaris,  instead  of  rising  from 
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the  femur,  has  its  fixed  point  in  the  fibula,  from  the  head  to  half- 
way down  tiie  bone,  fieshy ;  its  tendon  pafiees  obliquely  inward, 
and  glides  behind  the  inner  malleolus  to  its  insertion  in  the  plantar 
fascia,  so  that  it  rotates  the  tibia  inward  besides  extending  the 
foot.  The  soletu  has  an  extensive  origin  from  the  proximal  to 
near  the  distal  end  of  the  fibula.  There  are,  as  usual,  three  deep- 
seated  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg.  Of  these  three  the 
muBcte  homologouB  with  the  tibialis  posticus  is  readily  recognised ; 
its  tendon  glides  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  or  tibial  cuneiform  bone. 

The  muscle  which  has  the  relative  position  and  origins  of  the 
jiexoT  longus  poUids,  sends  its  tendon  by  the  usual  route  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  di-  ^ 

vides  and  distributes  a  fiesor 
tendon  to  all  the  toes  except 
the  mdimental  hallux ;  it  has 
the  same  disposition  in  the 
Opossums,  where  the  hinder 
thumb  or  great  toe  is  fully 
developed :  for  this  modifica- 
tion, however,  the  Compara- 
tive Anatomist  is  already  pre- 
pared by  meeting  with  such 
common  office  of  the  muscle 
in  the  first  step  from  Man, 
viz.  in  the  Orang,  Gorilla,  and 
Chimpanzee. 

The  third  deep-seated  mus- 
cle, being  situated  internal  to 
the  two  preceding  ones,  may 
be  the  homologue  odhejlexor 
diffitorum  eommuaii  longus ; 
it  nevertheless  sends  no  ten- 
don to  the  toes  nor  even  to 
the  tarsus,  but  its  fibres 
pass  from  the  tibia  obliquely 
outward  and  downward  be- 
tween the  preceding  muscle 
and  the  interosseous  ligament 
to  the  fibula,  where  they  are 
exclusively  inserted  so  as  to 
oppose  the  plantaris  and  rotate  the  foot  outward.  This  muscle 
closely  adheres  to  the  intertgacous  fascia,  and  thus  resembles  in  its 
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attachments  the  pronator  quadratus  of  the  fore  limb :  it  is  most 
developed  in  the  pedimanous  climbing  Marsupials^  where  the 
rotation  of  the  foot  is  more  frequent  and  extensive. 

Fig.  5  shows  this  modification  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind-foot  in 
the  Phalanffista  vulpina ;  a,  is  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  sartorius ; 
hy  gracilis  \  Cy  semitendinosus ;  and  d,  semimembranosus ;  both  these 
muscles  are  inserted,  as  in  many  other  quadrupeds,  low  down  the 
tibia :  f,  gastrocnemius ;  f^  plantaris ;  ^,  the  homologue  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis  ;  A,  tibialis  posticus ;  this  muscle  divides 
and  is  inserted  by  two  tendons,  h'  and  h'\  into  the  internal  and 
middle  cuneiform  bones ;  i,  the  rotator  muscle  of  the  tibia. 

In  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  has  its  origin  extended  into  this  region,  and  is 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  fibula.  There  are  three  peronei; 
the  external  one  is  inserted  into  the  proximal  end  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal :  the  tendon  of  the  middle  peroneus  crosses  the  sole  in 
a  groove  of  the  cuboid  like  the  peroneus  longus:  the  internal 
peroneus  is  an  extensor  of  the  outer  or  fifth  toe.  The  Perameles 
lagotisy  among  the  saltatorial  Marsupials,  presents  a  different 
condition  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot  from  that  above  described. 
The  gastrocnemii,  soleusy  and  plantaris  all  arise  above  the  knee- 
joint,  and  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris,  after  sheathing  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  traversing  the  long  sole,  is  finally  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fourth  or  largest  toe ;  thus 
this  muscle,  which  is  strongly  developed,  bends  both  this  toe  and 
the  knee,  while  it  extends  the  foot. 

In  the  Kangaroo  the  flexor  of  the  toes  rises  from  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  its  fleshy  part  covers  the  back  of  the  leg 
beneath  the  soleus,  the  tendon  passes  to  the  sole  and  divides  into 
a  large  tendon  for  the  principal  toe,  fig.  211,  /v,  a  smaller  tendon 
for  the  outer  toe,  w,  and  a  still  smaller  tendon  which  goes  to  the 
two  slender  inner  toes.  The  muscle  seems  to  combine  the  homo- 
logues  of  the  flexor  liallucis  and  flexor  digitorum^  with,  perhaps, 
also  that  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 

§  195.  Muscles  of  Lissencephala. — The  Rodentia  closely  re- 
semble the  Marsupialia  in  their  muscular  system ;  with  like 
modifications  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  clavicles, 
and  to  the  gradatory,  saltatory,  scansorial,  and  fossorial  move- 
ments of  the  species  respectively.  They  have  not  the  marsupial 
modifications  of  the  cremaster  and  abdominal  muscles,  nor  the 
rotatory  muscle  of  the  tibia;  but  certain  Rodents  show  pecu- 
liarities of  the  masseter  which  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  organs  of  mastication. 
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The  lusectivora  afford  examples  of  special  muscular  devclope- 
ment  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tniDk  and  )>ectoral  limbs  of  the  Mole, 
fig.  6,  and  in  (he  muBcles  which  act  upon  the  prickly  skin  of 
the  Hedgehog,  figs,  7  and  8. 

The  dermal  muscles  are  powerful  and  extensive  in  all  Inseo- 
tivore :  in  the  Mole  ( Talpa  europaa),  fig.  6,  the  insertion  of 
one  of  these  ia  seen  ai  a ;  it  assists  in  retracting  the  trowcl-liko 


fore  limb ;  and,  when  this  is  the  fixed  point,  draws  forward  the 
pelvis  and  thigh.  The  muscles  of  the  scapula  are  singularly  de- 
veloped and  modified :  the  trapezius  operates  upon  the  short  base 
of  the  elongate  bone  with  great  advantage.  The  anterior  portion, 
d,  arising  from  the  occiput,  derives  further  strength  from  the  ossi- 
fied '  nuchal  ligament,'  and  is  inserted  at  e :  the  part  answering  to 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  muscle,  /,  arises  as  far  back  as  the 
lumbar  vertebne  to  be  similarly  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  soa- 
pula,  antagonising  the  former.  The  '  tplentuM  eapitit^  h,  derives 
fibres  from  the  nuchal  style,  as  well  as  from  certain  dorsal  and 
cervical  vertebne :  it  is  inserted  into  the  paroccipital  region  of  the 
cranium.  The  stemo-mattoid,  g,  joined  by  a  '  cleido-mastoid ' 
from  the  cubical  clavicle,  ia  a  very  powerful  muscle  which  expands 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  superoccipital  and  fascia 
covering  the  mandibular  angle.     The  deltoid,  A,  coextensive  witli 
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the  scapula,  acts  through  its  length  with  great  power  upon  the 
well-developed  humeral  ridge.  The  '  teres  major,'  /,  commenciitg 
at  the  thickened  base  of  the  scapula,  and  deriving  fibres  from  the 
lower  facet  of  that  triedrel  bone,  combines  to  be  inserted  into  the 
humerus  with  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  m  ;  a  strip  from  which 
muscle  is  extended  to  the  olecranon.  The  triceps,  o,  arising 
from  both  scapula  and  humerus,  is  extremely  broad  and  thick, 
calling  for  an  extended  olecranon  for  adequate  insertion.  Fart 
of  the  powerful  flexors  of  the  hand  (^.  digitorum,  g,  Jl.  carpi 
wlnaris,  r),  and  part  of  the  extensors,  t,  are  shown  in  this  view. 
The  pectoraliB  consists  of  five  thick  fasciculi,  four  of  which  rise 
from  the  sternum,  and  one  from  the  clavicle :  they  converge  to  he 
implanted  into  the  great  humeral  '  crista  pectoralis : '  to  these  is 
added  a  fasciculus  of  which  the  homologue  may  be  traced  in 
Cetacea  and  Ungulata,  passing  transversely  from  one  insertion  of 
the  pectoral  to  tiie  other,  and  serving  to  ccnnbine  both  trowels  in 
vigorous  fosaorial  action.  Of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  the  '  tem- 
poralis' ia  shown  at  b,  and  the  'masseter'  at  e. 

The  Hedgehog  (Erinaeeut)  man^Buvres  its  armour  of  spines  by 
means  of  powerfully  developed  and  specially  arranged  cutaneous 
muscles.  By  putting  any  part  of  the  integument  on  the  stretch, 
the  spines  arc  erected,  and  their  points  held  firm  against  the 
assailant     by  the  same  act  of  stretchmg  the  skin,  the  proportioD 


thereof  to  which  the  prickly  armour  is  restricted  can  be  drawn  over 
ihe  whole  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  animal,  which  in  this  act 
rolls  and  squeezes  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  ball  In  fig.  7,  the 
Hedgehog  is  dissected  as  in  the  ordinary  posture,  or  unrolled. 
The  layer  of  muscle,  a,  a',  a',  consists  of  concentric  fasciculi, 
thin  over  the  middle  of  the  back,  a,  and  becoming  thicker 
toward  the  periphery,  a',  a',  which  is  well  defined.      All  the 
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fibres  are  cloeel}^  attached  to  the  derm,  and  to  the  fibrous  cap- 
sules of  the  roots  of  the  spines.  To  the  circumference  of  this 
circular  mnscle  are  attached  shorter  ones  at  right  angles :  a  pair 
of  these,  b,  arise  from  the  caudal  diapophyaes,  pass  forward  and 
expand  to  interblend  with  the  posterior  periphery :  a  second 
pair,  d,  with  attachments  to  the  nasal  and  prcinaxillary  bones, 
pass  backward  over  the  forehead  to  the  anterior  periphery :  a 
third  pair,  e,  arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  sternum,  pass  for- 
ward and  OQtward,  diverging,  and  ascending  in  front  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  antero-lateral  part  of  a,  A  muscle,  c-,  from  fascia 
ezt«mal  to  the  mandibular  angle,  ascends  between  the  auditory 
meatus  and  the  eyeball,  and  combines  with  d  in  operating  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  great  orbicular  muscle. 

When  the  Hedgeht^  assumes  its  offensively  ilcfensive  position 
it  bends  and  retracts  the  head  and  draws  forward  the  pelvis, 
curving  the  back,  as  in  fig,  8 :  the  convei^ing  slijis  h,  c,  d,  e, 
pull  down  the  orbicular  muscle,  which  relaxes  to  slip  over  the 
projecting  parts:  the  peripheral  part, n'.a',  having  descended  below 
these,  contracts,  and  encloses  the  head,  limbs,  and  body,  in  no 
orbicular  form.  In  resuming  the  normal  ])ORitiiin  the  sphincter 
relaxes,  the  head  is  rotated  forward,  the  pelvis  and  tail  are 
drawn  back,  the  limbs  begin 
to  extend  themselves:    the  ^ 

orbicularis,  a',  a',  is  pushed 
up  beyond  the  meridian, 
and  then  contracts,  dispos- 
ing itself,  after  full  exten- 
sion of  the  parts  beneath, 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
animal,  as  in  fig.  7.  Su- 
perficial sheets  of  muscle, 
extending  irom  the  shoulder 
joint  backward,  »,  and  over 
the  abdominal  region,  g, 
concur  with  the  above-de- 
scribed in  the  motions  of 
rolling  and  unrolling  the 
animal  One  (^  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  snout  is 
shown  at  m,  the  masaeter 
at.;. 

In  the  order  Bruta  the  most  notable  modifications  of  the  mus- 
enlar  system  are  met  witli  in  the  Anteaters. 
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On  reflecting  the  skin  from  the  under  part  of  the  head  in 
Myrmecophaga  jubatOy  there  is  seen  a  feeble  developement  of  a 
panniculus  camosus  in  the  form  of  thin  transverse  fasciculi 
occurring  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  where  they 
underlie  the  rami  of  the  slender  elongated  under-jaw.  These 
muscular  strips  {dermogulares)  have  their  attachments  exclusively 
in  the  integument,  and  aid  in  accommodating  its  movements  to 
the  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  great  gular  dila- 
tation near  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  transverse  fasciculi 
are  crossed  by  a  longitudinal  strip  of  cutaneous  muscle  (dermo^ 
labialis  posticus)  on  each  side  of  the  under  part  of  the  head  and 
neck ;  the  strip  emerges  from  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  great 
subpectoral  gland;  it  diminishes  in  breadth  and  increases  in 
thickness  as  it  extends  forward,  assuming  near  the  mouth  the 
character  of  a  muscle  independent  of  the  skin,  where,  passing 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  retractor  anguli  oris^  it  is  inserted  into, 
or  blends  with,  the  fibres  of  an  accessory  portion  of  tiie  orbi" 
cularis  oris. 

A  shorter  longitudinal  muscular  strip  {dermolabialis  anticus) 
arises  from  the  integument  below  the  fore  part  of  the  preceding 
muscle,  becomes  free  as  it  advances,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
proper  orbicularis  oris. 

The  flattened  and  slightly  separated  fasciculi  of  the  dermo^ 
abdominalis  arise  from  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  sternum  and  contiguous  sternal  ribs ;  also  from 
a  median  raph^  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  attached  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  extending  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the  pubis. 
The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  above  muscular  sheet  are  joined 
by  a  broad  layer  of  similar  flattened  fasciculi  covering  tiie  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  muscle  so  formed  passes  obliquely  downward 
and  outward,  converging  to  form  a  thick  fleshy  band,  about  two 
inches  broad,  which  is  continued  along  the  inner  and  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  and  becomes  slightly  twisted  prior  to  its  attachment 
to  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  knee-joint. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  dermo^abdominalis  consists  of 
thinner  and  more  scattered  flattened  fasciculi  which  pass  outward 
and  downward,  and,  as  they  diverge  from  the  median  line,  are 
lost  in  the  subcutaneous  fascia  covering  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  obliquus  extemus  abdominis.  Between  the  dermo'^domv' 
nalis  and  the  proper  abdominal  muscles  there  is  a  moderately 
thick  layer  of  elastic  cellular  tissue. 

In  the  dissection  of  tiie  head  of  the  Great  Anteater,  three  pairs 
of  long  and  slender  muscles  are  met  with,  which  relate  to  the 
movements  of  the  head. 
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The  stemocerviccdis  arises  from  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
the  manubrium  stemi,  close  to  the  inner  (mesial)  side  of  the 
stemomaxillaris,  by  a  thin  tendon,  which  soon  becomes  fleshy, 
and  the  slender  muscle  gradually  contracts  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra. 

The  stemamastoideus  arises  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  manu- 
brium stemi,  by  a  tendon  which,  at  one  inch  from  its  origin, 
becomes  a  fleshy  flat  muscle ;  this  gradually  increases  in  thickness 
to  a  rounded  form,  then  contracts,  and  forms  a  tendon  inserted 
into  the  paroocipitaL 

The  ttemomaxillaris  arises  from  the  inner  side,  near  the  upper 
and  outer  angle  of  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  from  the  manubrial 
fascia,  central  of  the  clavicular  fascia,  and  of  the  origins  of  the 
stemomastoideus  and  stemocervicalis.  Its  origin  is  by  a  flat 
short  tendon :  an  aponeurosis  passes  from  one  tendon  to  that  of 
the  fellow  muscle.  The  fleshy  part  forms  a  long  slender  band , 
which  passes  forward,  and,  about  four  inches  from  its  origin,  sends 
oflf  a  slender  fleshy  strip  to  the  ceratohyoideus.  It  then  advances 
as  a  slender  round  fleshy  muscle,  which  degenerates  into  a  sub- 
compressed  tendon  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  opposite  the 
compressor  salivaris.  Resuming  its  fleshy  structure,  it  forms  an 
anterior  subcompressed  belly,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  from  four 
to  five  lines  in  diameter.  This  gradually  contracts,  and  terminates 
in  a  slender  tendon  three  inches  long,  which  expands  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  outer  and  under  part  of  the  maxillary  ramus,  six 
inches  in  advance  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

To  the  action  of  the  pair  of  muscles  so  inserted  is  mainly  due 
that  characteristic  movement  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Anteater 
when  it  composes  itself  to  sleep,  and  draws  its  head  downward 
and  backward  between  the  fore-limbs,  in  contact  with  the  chest. 
The  mouth  is  small,  and  susceptible  of  so  slight  an  opening  as 
not  to  require  for  that  action  the  usual  modification  of  this  part 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 

The  proper  muscles  of  the  jaws  consist  of  the  temporalis,  the 
masseter,  and  the  pterygoidei.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
muscles  in  the  present  species  relate  to  the  unusual  developement 
and  movements  of  the  tongue.  The  mylohyoideus  is  of  unusual 
extent,  and  is  divisible  into  different  portions :  two  of  these 
represent  the  normal  mylohyoideus,  and  extend  from  the  sym- 
physis mandibulsB  backward  as  far  as  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
jaw.  A  third  portion  arises  fleshy  from  the  inner  side  of  that 
ramus^  whence  its  fasciculi  radiate  toward  the  middle  line,  in  a 
somewhat  twisted  course^  the  anterior  ones  passing  beneath  the 
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second  or  normal  part  of  the  mjlonyoideus.  The  fourth  portion 
at  its  anterior  part  arises  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  then  from 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  afterward  from  a  strong  fascia 
extended  thence  backward,  between  the  post-cranial  prolon- 
gations of  the  nose  and  mouth ;  the  posterior  and  longest  ficiscir 
culi  come  off  more  outwardly,  and  radiate  to  spread  over  and 
blend  with  the  gular  fasciculi  of  the  stemoglossi,  passing  out- 
ward and  downward,  and  then  bending  inward  to  envelope 
that  part  of  the  hyoid  apparatus.  All  the  fibres  of  the  fourth 
portion  terminate  in  a  median  raph6,  which  is  less  marked  than 
in  the  anterior  portion.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  division  of 
the  mylohyoideus,  especially  those  which  are  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  posteriorly  prolonged  nasal  canal,  form  a 
kind  of  muscular  sheath  for  the  basal  part  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

The  cerato^hyoideus  arises  from  the  cerato-hyal:  its  fibres 
converge  and  form  a  fasciculus  which  is  inserted  into  the  commis- 
sural tendon  of  the  genio-hyoid,  and  is  connected  with  a  strip 
from  the  sternomaxillaris.  After  giving  attachment  to  the  fore- 
going two  muscles,  and  to  the  anterior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 
its  extremity  is  attached  to  the  styUh-hyoideus  muscle. 

In  most  mammals  the  hyoid  arch,  by  the  length  of  the  ossified 
part  of  the  stylohyal  and  the  extent  of  the  ossification  of  the 
ceratohyal  is  almost  restricted  to  hinge-movements  forward  and 
backward  upon  the  proximal  joints  of  the  stylohyals  as  a  fixed 
point ;  so  that  the  basihyal  with  the  tongue  cannot  be  very  far 
protruded  or  retracted.  In  the  Myrmecophaga  jubata  the  usual 
place  of  the  stylohyal  is  occupied  by  a  long  and  slender  muscle, 
the  stylohyoideusj  which  arises  from  the  petromastoid,  and  after  a 
course  of  five  inches  is  inserted  into  the  ceratohyal,  here  the  first 
bone  of  the  hyoid  arch.  Supposing  the  stylohyoideus  to  contract 
one-third  of  its  length.  It  would  protract  the  hyoid  arch  to  the 
same  extent:  in  which  act  it  combines  with  the  geniohyoideus. 
The  retraction  of  the  hyoid  arch  is  provided  for  by  the  stemo- 
thyroidic  and  their  continuations,  the  thyrohyoidei. 

T\\Q  geniohyoideus  arises  by  a  single  tendon  from  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw,  runs  back  beneath  the  raphd  of  the  anterior  mylo- 
hyoideus, slightly  expands  beneath  the  raph€  of  the  middle 
mylohyoideus,  then  again  contracts  and  again  expands,  and  at 
about  ten  inches  from  its  origin  becomes  diffused  into  fleshy 
fibres,  which  gradually  acquire  a  breadth  of  six  lines,  continue 
back  in  close  connection  with  the  mylohyoideus  to  the  commissural 
tendon,  and  there   expand,  the   lateral  borders  being  attached 
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thereto^  Here  a  mid-liiw  of  sepwatioii 
ftppean,  and  tlie  moacle  bifumtea  into 
two  flat  fascicall,  wbicb  are  inserted 
into  tbe  angles  (rf*  Ae  bamkraL 

Thit  MerHotkynuki,  fig.  9,  p,  f, 
oome  off  from  the  sxth,  serenth,  and 
e^th  atemal  bones,  and  from  the 
aeroitii  and  eigfatli  sternal  ribs  near 
tfacsr  articiilatkNM  tberewith.  The  in- 
e  extent  <^  these  muscles  is 
Behind  the  maoubnum 
the  left  DinBcle  sends  off  a  small  fasci- 
cdIos  of  fibres  to  the  right  one,  and 
the  right  reciprocally  to  the  left. 
Where  the  decussation  takes  place 
there  is  a  tendinous  intersection  at  the 
fors  part  c^  the  mnscle.  In  ad>'aDce 
of  the  interchange  of  fasciculi  the  ster- 
nothjroidei  divei^  and  emerge  from 
the  chest,  beyond  which  ca\-ity  they 
are  fleshy  throughout  their  extent,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  lower  and  fore 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Stemoglonut,  ib.  g,  i.  This  remark- 
able mosde  arises  fleshy  from  the 
lateral  border  of  the  dilated  xiphoid 
and  last  stem^  bone,  and  from  its 
junction  with  the  last  two  true  ribs. 
Linear  tendinous  intersections  mark 
the  part  of  the  muscle  within  the  chc^t. 
Emerging  from  beneath  ^e  manu- 
briom,  it  advances  as  a  flat  fleshy  mus- 
cle. Oppomte  the  hyoid  it  is  perforated 
by  a  lingual  artery,  between  four  and 
five  inches  in  advance  it  is  perforated 
by  the  lingual  nerve,  h,  and  here  its  in- 
ferior stratum  is  resolved  into  flattened 
fasciculi  of  fibres  which  decussate  or 
ciHnbine  with  those  of  the  opposite 
muscle.  About  six  inches  in  advance 
of  the  basihyal  these  fRSOJcuIi  spread 
over  a  dilated  membranous  portion 
of  the  buccal  cavity,  at  the  lower  part 
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of  which  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  situated,  and  here  they  con- 
verge and  blend  with  corresponding  flattened  fasciculi ,  sent  off 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  genioglossi,  as  these  pass  backward  to 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  main  continuation  of  the  steiTio- 
glossus,  t,  forms  a  rounded  slender  muscle,  which  raises  the  buccal 
membrane  so  as  to  form  the  back  part  of  the  frsenum  linguse, 
penetrates  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  constitutes 
a  great  proportion  of  its  substance. 

The  genioglossusy  ib.  m,  n,  Oy  has  a  complex  origin,  by  a  middle 
portion,  from  the  short  symphysis  mandibulse,  and  by  a  flattened 
penniform  series  of  fibres,  form  the  lower  border  of  the  mandi- 
bular rami  for  the  extent  of  four  inches  behind  the  symphysis. 
The  symphysial  origin  is  round  and  slender,  and  belongs  more 
directly  to  tha  proper  tongue-muscle :  the  ramal  origins  seem  to  be 
the  more  special  fixed  point  of  the  subgular  fasciculi.  The  fibres 
of  the  latter  origin  pass  obliquely  backward  and  inward,  con- 
verging to  a  middle  raphd,  to  which  the  symphysial  origin  cloiely 
adheres.  The  two  origins  of  the  muscle  are  blended  into  one 
for  about  three  inches  beyond  the  point  of  attachment,  in  which 
extent  the  muscle  forms  a  moderately  thick  depressed  mass  along 
the  middle  of  the  under  part  of  the  mouth.  It  then  begins  to 
expand,  and  to  detach  from  its  under  surface  those  subgular 
fasciculi,  which  diverge  and  unite  with  the  corresponding  dis- 
memberments of  the  stemoglossi.  The  main  part  of  the  genio- 
glossus  enters,  as  a  single  muscle,  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  carrying  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth  a  fold  of  buccal 
membrane  forming  the  fore  part  of  the  fraenum  linguas. 

Beneath  the  insertions  of  the  geniohyoidei,  a  pair  of  more  slender 
muscles,  epihyoghssiy  come  ofl'  &om  the  median  ends  of  the 
epihyals.  These  muscles,  after  a  brief  course,  expand  into  a  thin 
layer,  resolve  themselves  into  separate  fasciculi,  and  combine  an 
inch  in  advance  of  their  origin  to  form  a  layer  about  eight  lines 
in  breadth  below  the  middle  line  of  the  post-lingual  part  of  the 
mouth,  which  layer  slightly  diminishes  in  size  as  it  approaches 
the  commissure  of  the  stemoglossi,  and,  with  them,  penetrates 
the  back  part  of  the  fraenum  linguae. 

§  196.  Muscles  of  Cetacea. — In  the  Cetacea  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  are  chiefly  developed :  those  of  the  limbs  are  restricted 
to  the  pectoral  pair.  Swimming  is  the  principal  mode  of  progres- 
sion in  the  muticate  orders  of  Gyrencephala :  but  the  phytophagous 
Siren  ia  have  the  power,  in  order  to  feed  upon  marine  or  littoral 
plants,  of  crawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  shuffling  along 
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the  shore  bv  means  or  aid  of  their  anterior  members,  which  in  the 
true  Cetacea  are  exclusively  natatory  orpins. 

The  head,  in  these,  has  so  little  mobility,  that  its  axis  can  be 
bat  slightly  altered,  without  that  of  the  body  altering  also.  With 
bones  so  short,  so  little  mobile,  and  extensively  co-adapted  or 
andbiylosed,  as  the  vertebne  of  the  neck,  muscles  proporticmatoly 
reduced  should  correspond.  The  cervical  muscles  are,  neverthe- 
less, mudi  the  same  in  number  as  in  other  Mammals ;  but  their 
shortness  and  thinness,  principally  in  those  attached  to  the  atlas 
and  the  axis,  are  extreme*  The  homologue  i>f  the  '  splenius 
capitis,'  fig.  10,  A,  is  the  best  developed:  it  conies  off  from  the 
anterior  dorsal  and  cervical  series  of  neural  spines,  and  its  fibres 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  paroccipital  ridge. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  present  no  other  iniiHirtant  ni(Hlifica- 
tions  than  their  great  developement,  es|)ecially  where  they  are 
prolonged  upon  the  caudal  vertebrfp.  Thus  the  fonf/issimns  dorsi 
and  the  sacro^umbalis  are  attached  anteriorlv  to  the  skull,  and 
posteriorly  transmit  their  tendons,  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
the  second  to  all  the  transverse  processes  of  this  |)art  of  the  spine, 
associating  its  movements,  especially  in  the  vertical  direction,  with 
those  of  the  back.  Tha  levator  caudce  takes  its  rise  aln^ve  the  five 
or  six  dorsal  vertebne,  under  the  lonyissimus  dorsi,  and  often  in 
this  part  blends  with  it ;  it  then  extends  freely  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  where  the  two  muscles  unite  together  ag^n  by 
their  tendons.  They  are  opposed  by  a  depressor  cauda*,  of  great 
thickness,  which  proceeds  from  the  thoracic  region,  attached  by 
tendinous  slips  to  the  ribs  and  the  contiguous  transverse  processes ; 
it  is  inserted  into  the  haemal  arches  of  the  tail.  A  muscle  passes 
from  the  rudimental  bones  of  the  pelvis  to  the  ha^ma|)ophyses  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  tail.  The  great  recti  abdominis  and 
obliqui  ascendentes  muscles  are  continued  backward  from  the  ab- 
domen, and  attach  themselves  behind  to  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
caudal  vertebrae.  By  this  aggregation  of  muscles  the  tail  of  the 
Cetacea  expands  to  proportions  of  the  trunk,  and  acquires  the 
prodigious  strength  which  it  possesses  for  propelling  the  most 
gigantic  of  the  species,  with  ease  and  swiftness,  through  the 
water;  and,  by  means  of  the  horizontal  expansion  of  the  caudal 
fin,  it  enables  them  to  readily  ascend  to  the  surface  to  respire  and 
again  seek  protection  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  10, 
at  <7,  the  costal  origin  is  extensive,  and  the  portion  which  comes 
off  from  the  short  sternum,  passing  transversely  each  to  its  own 
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hamenis,  cloeelj  resembles  the  tranBrerse  connecting  fasciculuB 
in  the  Mole. 

The  muscle  answering  to  '  levator  Bcapulee,'  b,  rises  from  the 
paroccipital,  as  well  as  irom  the  cervical  diapophyses:  it  ex- 
pands to  be  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  angle  of  the  sc^nla 
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and  the  fascia  covering  the  '  infraepinatus  : '  it  is  a  protractor,  or 
forward  rotator,  of  the  scapula.  The  '  rhomboideua,'  a,  is  the 
raiser  of  the  blade-bone.  Two  strong  muscles  attached  to  the 
paroccipital  and  mastoid,  pass,  one,  e,  to  the  sternum  (Btemo- 
mastoideus),  the  other  to  the  humeral  tuberosity  (stemo-hume- 
ralis).  The  '  latisaimus  dorsi,'/,  is  short  and  slender,  coming  off 
by  a  few  digitations  from  the  rihs,  and  inserted  into  the  humerus 
and  by  an  extended  aponeurosis  into  the  olecranon.  The  '  supra- 
BpinatuB  '  is  small :  it  is  covered  by  the  '  deltoid,'  t.  The  '  infra^ 
epinatuB,'  c,  la  a  broad  and  thin  sheet  of  muscle.  Behind  it  is  a 
'  teres  major,'  k,  also  of  broad  and  flat  form ;  and  a  thick  and 
narrow  '  teres  minor,*  /.  The  '  serratus  magnus '  does  not  extend 
forward  beyond  the  ribs  of  the  dorsal  vertebne. 

In  the  Ungulate  series  the  muscular  system  has  been  traced 
out  in  both  Ferisso-  and  Artio-dactyle  species,  bat  most  com- 
pletely in  the  Horse,  figs.  11-13.  In  this  sensitive  quadruped  the 
dermal  muscles  are  well   developed,  enabling  it  to  sb^e  tl. 
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whole  skui,  rattling  the  harness  which  may  he  attached  thereto, 
and  to  vibrate  particular  portions  on  which  an  iDBCct  or  other 
irritant  may  have  alighted.  This  '  panniculus  camoflus '  is  thick 
upon  the  neck,  whence  it  passes  downward,  becooiing  '  aponeu- 
rotic' upon  the  fore-limb:  the  ahects  upon  the  sides  and  lore 
part  of  the  trunk  send  a  flat  tendon  to  be  inserted,  with  that 
of  the  latisaimus  dorsi,  into  the  humerus :  and  other  fasciculi 
pass   downward   over    the   muscles    of    the   antibrachium,    and 


terminate  in  a  fascial  expansion  over  the  carpo-metacarpal  BCg- 
ment.  The  posterior  part  of  the  panniculus  spreads  over  the 
loins,  and,  descenduig,  degenerates  into  an  aponeurosis,  which 
forms,  in  the  male,  a  sheath  for  the  penis :  the  hinder  portion 
encases  the  rump  and  thigh  in  a  strong  cameo-aponcurotic 
covering,  which  accompaniee  the  fascia  lata  to  the  bind  1^. 
On   removing   the    panniculus  carooBUs,  the   superficial  proper 
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muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  exposed,  as  in  the  side  view, 
fig.  11. 

The  ^  spinalis  dorsi '  repeats  closely  the  characters  of  that  muscle 
in  Man.  Its  continuation,  the  *  spinalis  cervicis,'  is  in  the  Horse 
of  great  strength  and  importance :  its  origin  commences  from  the 
second  dorsal  spine,  which  origin  is  continued  for  about  one-third 
of  the  way  down  that  spine  toward  its  root :  it  arises  likewise  from 
the  third  dorsal  spine  and  the  ligamentum  nucha; ;  from  these 
origins  it  runs  forward  to  be  implanted  by  strong  and  distinct  ten- 
dons into  the  spines  of  the  anterior  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  *  longissimus  dorsi '  is  situated  immediately  external  to  the 
spinalis,  taking  its  origin  from  the  common  mass  of  muscle  that 
arises  beneath  the  lumbar  fascia,  as  well  as  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  loins  and  sacrum,  whence  it  runs  forward  to  be  in- 
serted by  a  double  set  of  tendons  into  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  loins  and  back,  and  also  into  the  posterior  ribs  near  their  angles. 
Its  continuation,  the  *  transversalis  colli,'  consists  of  very  powerful 
fasciculi,  inserted  respectively  into  the  diapophysial  parts  of  the 
last  five  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  '  sacro-lumbalis '  arises,  in  conjunction  with  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  from  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  and  also  by  flat  tendons  from 
all  the  ribs,  except  two  or  three  of  the  most  anterior ;  audits  slips 
are  inserted  by  as  many  distinct  tendons  into  the  inferior  edge  of 
all  the  ribs,  except  two  or  three  of  the  hindmost,  and  also  into  the 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  muscle,  the  ^  cervicalis  ascendens,'  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  strength  of  its  tendinous  insertions  into  the  middle 
vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

The  ^  multifidus  spinas,'  in  the  dorsal  region,  arises  by  numerous 
tendons  from  the  metapophyses  of  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  dorsal 
vertebrae ;  each  slip  running  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  neural 
spine  of  the  vertebra  in  front  of  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
origin,  the  whole  forming  a  thick  mass,  which  fills  up  the  hoUow 
situated  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  In  the 
neck  a  similar  disposition  exists. 

Besides  the  *  intertransversarii  colli,'  there  is  a  series  of  muscles 
arising  from  the  prezygapophyses  of  the  first  dorsal  and  five  last 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted,  severally,  into  the  side  of  the 
centrum  in  advance :  they  are  called  by  Stubbs  *  intervertebrales.'* 

The  *  longus  colli '  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  from  which 
origins  it  runs  upward  to  be  inserted  by  distinct  tendons  into  the 
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anterior  part  of  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebne 
above  them,  and  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  atlas. 

The  muscles  which  raise  or  straighten  the  tail  are  the 
following : — 

The  *  sacro-coccygeus  superior  '  arises  from  the  third  and  suc- 
ceeding sacral  spines,  and  from  those  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebne. 
The  fleshy  mass  formed  from  these  origins  gives  off  numerous 
slender  tendons  :  the  first  of  these  is  the  shortest,  and  runs  inward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  caudal  vertebra,  in  which 
the  articular  apophyses  are  wanting.  The  second  tendon  is  in- 
serted in  a  similar  manner  into  the  succeeding  vertebra ;  the  third 
into  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Each  tendon  is 
lodged  in  a  sort  of  ligamentous  canal,  which  forms  a  sheath  for  it 
throughout  its  whole  course.  When  these  two  muscles  act  in 
concert  the  tail  is  raised. 

The  *  interspioales  superiores '  form  a  continuation  of  the  inter- 
spinous  series  of  vertebral  muscles  ;  but  as  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  tail  are  short,  and  soon  replaced  by  tubercular  rudiments  of 
the  neurapophyses,  these  muscles  are  here  disposed  obliquely,  being 
more  widely  separated  posteriorly  than  they  are  in  front. 

The  muscles  which  depress  the  tail  all  take  their  origin  in  the 
interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  prolonged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
along  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  tail.  They  form  four  pairs  of 
series  of  muscles,  called  the  *  ileo-coccygei,'  and  *  sacro-coccygei 
inferiores;'  the  latter  are  the  more  direct  antagonists  of  the  sacro- 
coccygei  superiores,  and  their  tendons  are  received  into  sheaths 
resembling  those  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  and  are 
inserted  successively  into  the  base  of  each  caudal  vertebra,  begin- 
ning about  the  seventh. 

The  muscles  adapted  to  move  the  tail  laterally  are  arranged  in 
two  sets  ;  the  *  ischio-coccygei  extemi,'  a  few  fibres  of  which,  in 
the  Horse,  are  connected  with  the  termination  of  the  rectum  and 
the  *  intertransversales.' 

The  muscles  derived  from  the  vertebral  column  which  serve  im- 
mediately for  the  movements  of  the  cranium  have  nearly  the  same 
origins  as  in  the  human  subject,  but  are  comparatively  of  much 
greater  strength,  owing  to  the  inclined  position  of  the  head  with 
respect  to  that  column.  They  may  be  divided  into  such  as  pro- 
ceed, Ist,  from  the  atlas  ;  2nd,  from  the  axis  ;  and,  3rd,  from  the 
posterior  cervical  vertebrae  and  ligamentum  nuchse.  To  the  first 
set  belong 

The  *  rectus  posticus  minor,'  *  rectus  anticus,'  *  rectus  lateralis/ 
and  ^  obliquus  superior.' 
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The  muscles  derived  from  the  axis  axe  the  'rectus  posticus 
major '  and  the  *  obliquus  inferior.' 

The  *  complexus '  commences  from  the  prezygapophyses  of  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  continues  its  origin  from  all  those  of 
the  neck  below  that  point,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  first 
dorsal:  also  by  a  strong  tendon  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae:  from  these  origins  it 
runs  forward  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong  round  tendon  into  the 
super-occipital  close  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side :  in  this  course 
it  is  connected  by  numerous  tendinous  processes  with  the  ligamen- 
tum  nuchae. 

The  '  trachelo-mastoideus '  arises  from  the  oblique  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second  and 
third  vertebrae  of  the  back ;  it  runs  forward  external  to  the  last- 
mentioned  muscles  to  be  inserted  by  a  strong  tendon  into  the 
pan>ccipital.  The  above  muscles  are  overlapped  by  the  *  splenius 
capitis,'  which,  arising  by  strong  tendinous  processes  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  two  superior  dorsal  and  two  last  cervical, 
and  also  extensively  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  runs  forward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  into  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  super- 
occipital. 

The  muscles  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  present,  in  the  Horse,  a 
disposition  little  differing  from  that  of  the  corresponding  muscles 
in  Man :  they  are  the  *  scaleni,'  the  *  intercostals,'  the  *  levatores 
costarum,'  the  '  serratus  posticus,'  dy  and  '  serratus  anticus,'  /,  and 
the  '  triangularis  stemi,'  the  two  latter  of  which  must  be  regarded 
as  depressors  of  the  ribs,  and  consequently  acting  the  part  of 
muscles  of  expiration. 

The  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  composed  of  five  pairs  of  muscles, 
to  which  the  same  names  are  applicable  as  are  bestowed  upon 
them  by  tbe  anthropotomist ;  but  the  rectus  abdominis  is  much 
more  extensively  developed.  Arising  from  the  os  pubis,  it  passes 
forward  enclosed  in  its  usual  sheath  to  be  inserted  into  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  and  into  the  cartilaginous  terminations  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  and 
also  into  the  sternum  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs.  There  are  even  fleshy  fibres  derived  from  this 
muscle  prolonged  as  far  forward  as  the  articulation  between  the 
first  rib  and  the  sternum. 

Muscles   of  the  anterior  extremity.     The  *  trapezius '  consists 
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of  that  part  only  which  is  called  the  ascendiDg  portion  in  the 
human  subject^  and  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  ^  stemo-mastoid '  is  present^ 
but  the  levator  anguli  scapulae/  the  cleido-mastoid,  and  the 
clavicular  portions  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  are  all  replaced 
by  the  muscular  expansion  which^  taking  its  origin  from  the  par- 
occipital  and  from  the  transverse  processes  of  some  of  the  superior 
cervical  vertebrse^  passes  downward  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
hiunerus  and  descends  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  fore-arm, 
into  which  it  is  ultimately  inserted. 

The  '  trachelo-acromifdis '  arises  firom  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas  and  of  the  four  following  cervical  vertebrae,  descends  toward 
the  shoulder-joint,  making  its  appearance  externally  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  trapezius,  which  it  separates ;  it  then  spreads 
out  over  the  acromial  portion  of  the  scapula,  and  descends  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  This  muscle  draws  the  shoulder 
upward  and  forward  in  the  Tapir,  and  is  implanted  into  the 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the  deltoid:  while,  in  the  Horse,  it 
has  its  insertion  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  humerus  by 
two  aponeurotic  tendons,  which  embrace  the  brachialis  intemus 
muscle. 

The  '  serratus  major  anticus '  arises  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
also  from  the  external  surfaces  of  the  six  superior  ribs :  its  origins 
extending  as  far  backward  as  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
sacro-lumbalis :  from  this  extensive  origin  it  passes  backward 
around  the  chest  to  be  implanted  into  the  base  of  the  i9capula,  its 
insertion  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  internal  surface  of  that 
bone.  It  forms,  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  a  kind  of 
sling,  by  which  the  trunk  is  suspended. 

The  *  pectoralis  minor '  is  represented  by  a  muscle,  which,  arising 
from  the  sternum  and  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ribs  near  their  sternal  terminations,  runs  upward  and  backward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula  near  the  base 
of  that  bone ;  it  also  contracts  tendinous  attachments  with  the 
aponeurotic  covering  of  the  teres  minor  and  other  scapular 
muscles. 

The  'rhomboideus'  arises  entirely  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas, 
and  from  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae,  whence  it 
runs  outward  to  be  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

The  *  omo-hyoideus '  is  represented  by  a  strong  muscular  fiisci- 
culus^  from  the  coracoid  tubercle. 
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The  'stemo-mastoideus,'  or  sterno-maxiUaris,  arises  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  sternum,  and,  running  forward  strong  and 
fleshy,  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  inferior  maxilla 
underneath  the  parotid 
gland,  sending,  however, 
another  tendon  to  be  im- 
planted into  the  root  of 
the  paroccipital. 

Muscles  inserted  into 
the  humerus. 

The  *  pectoralia  major,' 
from  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  from 
the  two  hinder  thirds  of 
the  sternum;  and  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  ster* 
num.  The  first  of  these 
portions  winds  round  to 
be  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  humerus ;  the 
second  ends  in  a  fascia, 
which  descends  over  the 
fore-arm,  while  the  third, 
running  in  a  transverse 
direction  over  the  inferior 
portion,  is  inserted  into 
the  humerus  along  with 
the  '  levator  humeri  pro- 
priuB '  between  the  biceps 
and  the  brachialis  inter- 
nus :  a  part  of  the  sternal 
portion  joins  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  opposite  side  to  fonn  the  '  muscle 
common  to  both  arms,'  by  the  action  of  which  the  two  fore-legs 
are  made  to  cross  each  other. 

The  '  latissimus  dorsi '  is  powerfully  assisted  in  its  action  by 
the  cutaneous  muscle  already  described,  a  strong  tendon  from 
which  is  inserted  into  the  humerus  along  with  that  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi.  Both  are  intimately  connected  with  the  tendon  of 
the  teres  major,  and  from  this  combination  of  tendons  arises  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

The  '  snpraspinatus,'  the  '  infraspinatus,'  the  '  subBcapularis,' 
the  '  teres  major,'  and  the  '  teres  minor,'  with  similar  attachments. 
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differ  in  their  proportions  from  those  in  tlie  human  suhjcct, 
dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  scapula. 

The  *  deltoid '  extends  forward  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as 
the  infraspinatus,  and  has  been  named  by  hippotomists  tho 
*  abductor  longus  brachii."  The  *  coraco-brachi^is '  takes  its 
origin  from  the  tubercular  remnant  of  the  coracoid  situated 
upon  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula:  the  biceps  has  but 
one  origin,  with  which  the  coract>-brachialis  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected. The  *  brachialis  intemus/  fig.  12,  w^  has  the  same 
arrangement  as  in  the  human  subject :  it  is  the  *  short  flexor  of 
the  fore-arm.'  The  *  triceps  extensor  cubiti,'  fig.  11,  r,  consists 
of  three  portions  similar  to  those  named  in  the  human  anatomy 
the  long  extensor,  the  short  extensor,  and  the  bni<*hialis  ex- 
temus:  there  is  also  a  fourth  portion,  derived  from  the  common 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  which  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  scapula. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  construction  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm,  both  the  pn>nator  and  supinator  muscles  are  wanting. 
The  *  extensor  carj)i  radialis,'  fig.  1 1 ,  «,  by  is  here  single,  arising 
from  the  anterior  jwirt  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humeruf , 
and  from  the  external  surfjice  of  that  bone  for  a  considerable 
distance:  it  forms  a  strong  fleshy  belly,  terminating  in  a  jmwerful 
tendon,  which  runs  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  metacarpal.  This  muscle  seems,  from  the  extent 
of  its  origin,  to  represent  the  long  supinator  and  the  two  radial 
extensors  of  the  wrist  combined,  and  all  three  thus  co-operate  in 
the  extension  of  the  wrist.  There  is  but  one  'flexor  carpi  radialis,* 
fig.  12,  p;  it  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal,  forming  the  antagonist  to  the  preceding  muscle. 
The  *  flexor  caq)i  ulnaris'  arises  from  the  |K)sterior  j»art  of  the 
external  protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  also  by  a  distinct 
head  from  the  protuberance  situated  above  the  internal  condyle ; 
its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone  and  into  the  base  of 
the  rudimentary  metxicarpal  beneath  it.  The  *  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris'  arises  from  the  posterior  j»art  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted,  like  the  preceding,  into  the  os 
pisiforme,  whence  it  is  prolonged  beneath  the  carpus,  so  as  to 
perform  the  oiKce  of  a  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The  *  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum,'  fig.  H,  A,  arises  from  the  external  condyle 
of    the   humerus   and   from   the    contiguous    fascia,   also    from 
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the  Upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  radius ;  its  fleshy  belly  is 
strong,  and  terminates  in  a  single  tendon,  which  runs  over  the 
foot  to  be   inserted  into   the   last  phalanx,   having   previously 


given   off  a   slip  to  join   the   tendon  of  the   extensor   minimi 
digiti. 

The  '  extensor  propriuB  minitii  dipti '  is  represented  by  two 
tnuscles:  one  of  these,  called  the  '  extensor  of  the  pastern,'  fig. 
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11,  9^,  ifl  inserted  by  the  intervention  of  a  strong  tendon  into 
the  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  functional  toe.  The  second 
muscle,  placed  between  the  above  and  the  preceding  muscle, 
famishes  a  similar  tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  front  of  the 
carpus,  becomes  united  at  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  former, 
the  two  co'operating  with  each  other  in  extending  the  foot  The 
tendon  of  the  '  abductor  longus  poHicis  *  is  implanted  into  the 
internal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal,  so  that  it  thus 
becomes  an  extensor  of  the  foot :  it  is  the  '  oblique  extensor  of 
the  cannon '  in  Hippotomy.  The  ^  flexor  digitorum  sublimis 
perforatus '  and  the  '  flexor  profundus  perforans '  arise  in  com- 
mon from  the  internal  protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  the 
two  are  confounded  together  for  a  considerable  distance,  when 
the  two  muscles  separate  to  form  two  distinct  tendons ;  of  these, 
that  belonging  to  the  flexor  sublimis,  fig.  12,  /,  m,  runs  beneath 
the  annular  ligaments  of  the  carpus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  proximal  phalanx,  previously  dividing  to  give  passage  to 
the  tendon  of  the  profundus,  t,  on  its  way  to  be  implanted  into 
the  last  phalanx. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ligaments  of  the  fore-limb, 
fig.  13 ;  a,  the  *  post-scapular,*  c,  the  *  prescapular,'  which  extend 
the  base  of  attachment  of  scapular  muscles ;  6,  the  ligamentous 
band  strengthening  the  fore  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint;  A,  similar  ligaments  strengthening  the  capsule  of  the 
elbow-joint;  e,  e,  interna]  lateral  ligaments  of  the  successive 
joints ;  rf,  *  pisiform '  ligament ;  c,  ligament  from  the  inner 
splint-bone  (metacarpal  ii)  to  the  sesamoid  behind  the  metacarpo- 
phalangial  joint ;  o, '  outer  cartilage  of  the  hoof ; '  p,  inner  cartilage 
of  the  hoof. 

Muscles  of  the  hind-limb.  The  ectogluteus  is  a  comparatively 
slender  muscle,  deriving  its  principal  origin  from  the  sacral 
fascia,  but  also  reinforced  by  a  long  slender  fasciculus,  which 
descends  immediately  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  ilium.  Its 
insertion  is  into  the  third  trochanter  and  external  rough  surface 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  also  by  strong  tendinous 
aponeuroses  into  the  fascia  lata. 

The  ^  mesogluteus,'  fig.  11,  v,  is  the  principal  muscle  in  this 
region  ;  it  arises  extensively  from  the  sacro-iliac  aponeurosis,  and 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  ilium ;  it  is  implanted  into  the 
outer  surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  is  prolonged,  by  means 
of  a  strong  posterior  fasciculus,  toward  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  femur. 

The  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  great  trochanter — namely, 
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the  ^entogluteus,'  fig.  12,/,  the  ^quadratus  femoris,'  the  *  obturator 
extemus,*  the  *  obturator  intemus,'  the  *  gemelli,'  and  the  *  pyra- 
midalls ' — present  a  disposition  similar  to  that  which  they  have  in 
the  human  body. 

The  muscles  passing  between  the  pelvis  and  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter, and  also  those  that  arise  from  the  pubis  to  be  implanted 
into  the  internal  surface  of  the  thigh,  are  the  *  psoas  magnus,'  the 

*  iliacus,'  the  *  pectinaBus,'  and  the  *  triple  adductor,*  fig.  12,  p. 

The  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  are  the  *  biceps  flexor  cruris,'  the 

*  semimembranosus,'   the   *  semitendinosus,'   the   *  sartorius,'   the 

*  gracilis,'  and  the  *  poplitajus,'  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  the 
dense  fascia  of  the  thigh,  which  is  kept  tense  by  the  action  of  a 

*  tensor  vagina;  femoris.'      The  last-named  muscle,  called  also  the 

*  musculus  fascias  latae,'  arises  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  whence  it  descends  obliquely  downward,  en- 
closed between  two  layers  of  the  fascia,  covering  the  thigh,  into 
which  it  is  strongly  inserted. 

The  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg — viz.,  the  '  rectus,'  fig.  11,  A, 
the  *  vastus  internus,'  fig.  12,  7,  the  'vastus  extemus,'  fig.  11,  «, 
and  the  *  crurseus ' — offer  in  all  ([uadrupeds  the  same  general  dis- 
position as  in  Man,  the  three  last  forming  one  great  conimon 
muscle,  *  trifemoro-rotuleus.'  The  anterior  margin  of  the  thigh 
is  formed  by  the  *  sartorius,'  which  here,  from  its  position  and 
office,  has  been  named  by  hippo  tomists  the  *  long  adductor  of  the 
thigh.' 

The  *  biceps  cruris '  arises  by  a  single  origin,  which  is  derived 
from  the  ischium,  and  the  neighbouring  ligaments  and  fascial  ex- 
pansions. This  muscle  covers  a  large  proportion  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  thigh  :  its  principal  insertion  is  into  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  but  it  likewise  throughout  its  whole  length  contracts  ex- 
tensive and  important  attachments  with  the  fascia  lata,  so  that  it 
also  becomes  a  powerful  extensor  of  the  thigh.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  portion  of  the  biceps  derived  from  the  sacro- 
sciatic  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  from 
before  backward,  which,  meeting  the  ischiatic  portion  at  an 
angle,  form  with  it  a  kind  of  raphe,  which  is  prolonged  for  some 
distance.  This  muscle  is  called  *  vastus  longus '  in  Hippotomy. 
The  *  gracilis,'  fig.  12,  m,  is  a  very  considerable  muscle;  it  is 
called  by  hippotomists  the  *  short  adductor  of  the  thigh,'  whilst 
they  usually  give  the  name  *  gracilis'  to  the  semitendinosus. 
The  '  semimembranosus '  and  *  semitendinosus '  have  the  same 
origin  and  general  arrangement  as  in  Man ;  but  both  of  them  are 
inserted  into  the  tibia  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  extending  much 
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lower  down  than  in  the  human  subject,  a  circumstance  which 
causes  the  leg  to  be  permanently  kept  in  a  semiflexed  condition. 

The  *  gastrocnemius/  fig.  11,6,  is  relatively  less  cameous  than  in 
Man:  the  ^solasus'  is  slender  and  feeble:  but  the  *  plantaris,'  fig. 
12,  IS,  is  remarkably  developed  ;  it  arises  from  the  fossa  above  the 
external  femoral  condyle:  its  tendon,  is, is  continued  downward, and 
runs  over  the  extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
sheath;  passing  on  from  this  piwnt,  it  divides,  is,  to  be  inserted  ui)on 
each  side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  proximal  i)halanx  towards 
its  inferior  extremity,  here  giving  i)as8agc  between  its  two  inser- 
tions to  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  toe,  which  it  serves 
to  bind  down  closely  to  the  pastern  when  the  fetlock  joint  is  bent, 
thus  seeming  to  perform  the  functions  both  of  the  *  plautaris '  and 
of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes. 

The  *  tibialis  anticus,'  fig.  12,  37,  is  implanted  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal,  so  as  to  be  an  extensor  of 
that  portion  of  the  foot.  The  *  tibialis  posticus  '  is  seen  at  25  and 
16,  fig.  12.  The  '  popliteus,'  ib.  23,  is  a  powerful  muscle.  The 
three  *  peronei '  are  represented  by  a  single  muscle,  the  tendon 
of  which  becomes  conjoined  with  that  of  the  long  extensor  of 
the  digit,  with  which,  when  in  action,  it  co-operates.  The 
flexor  muscles  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  simplicity ;  the 
short  flexor  communis  is  wanting ;  the  ^  j)lantaris,'  as  described 
above,  has  a  double  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  great  pastern 
bone,  and  presents  a  similar  dis]>osition  to  tliat  of  the  flexor  j)er- 
foratus  in  digitate  quadrupeds,  while  the  *  flexor  communis  longus 
perforans,'  fig.  12, 28,  here  serving  a  single  tendon,  29,  approj)riated 
to  the  solitary  toe,  passes  on  as  usual  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
phalanx,  30,  31.  The  homologue  of  the  'flexor  longus  hallucis' 
exists  in  the  Horse,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  hallux ; 
but,  instead  of  its  usual  destination,  it  here  becomes  aflfixed  to  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  communis  perforans,  to  which  it  forms  a 
powerful  auxiliary. 

The  *  extensor  communis,'  fig.  11,  21,  terminates  in  a  single 
tendon,  25,  which  is  inserted  into  the  dorsum  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  foot :  it  receives,  however,  in  its  course,  a  few  fleshy  fibres, 
IT,  derived  from  the  metacarpal  and  representing  the  *  extensor 
brevis  '  of  unguiculate  quadrupeds. 

In  fig.  14,  showing  the  chief  ligaments  of  the  hind  limb,  are 
represented  the  *  iliacus  internus,'  1,  k,  /,  and  the  '  epicotyloideus,' 
€/,  a  small  and  ]>eculiar  muscle,  which  arises  by  a  flat  tendon,  by 
from  above  the  orisrin  of  the  rectus  cruris,  rf,  and  is  inserted  at  the 
fore  and  outer  i)art  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  c,  below  the  head : 
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its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament.  21  is  the  ^  rotulo- 
condylar  ligament ; '  22  the  ^  rotular  ligament ; '  23  the  '  external 
rotular  ligament;  *  10  the  ^  condylo-fibular ligament ; '  15  the  ^  ex- 
ternal semilunar  cartilage; '  25  the  ^  calcaneal  ligament ;'  26, 26,  the 
'  external  lateral  ligaments  '  of  the  ankle  and  succeeding  joints  ; 
27  the  ^  ant-oblique  ligament ; '  23  the  ligament  from  the  outer 
splint-bone  (metatarsal  iy)  to  the  sesamoid  behind  the  metacarpo- 
phalangial  joint :  38  and  39  are  cartilages  of  the  hoof. 

Muscles  of  the  hyoid  arch.  The  '  sterno-hyoideus  '  and  the 
^  stemo-thyroideus '  form  a  single  muscle,  which  divides  to  be 
inserted  into  both  the  laryni  and  os  hyoides.  The  *  omo- 
hyoideus/  fig.  11,  «,  is  a  very  strong  muscle.  The  ^stylo- 
hyoideus '  furnishes  a  sheath  to  the  longer  portion  of  the  digas- 
tricus,  and  extends  from  the  furcate  extremity  of  the  stylohyal  to 
the  base  of  the  thyrohyal.  There  is  also  a  *  cerato-hyoideus ' 
extending  between  the  thyrohyal  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
*  paroccipito-styloideus '  is  a  short  thick  muscle,  derived  from  the 
paroccipital,  whence  it  descends  toward  the  angle  of  the  stylo- 
hyal, into  which  it  is  inserted,  above  the  origin  of  the  stylo- 
hyoideus. 

Facial  muscles.  The  *  occipito-frontalis '  has  the  usual  origin 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium,  whence,  running  forward, 
it  covers  the  skull  with  its  tendinous  aponeurosis,  and,  in  front, 
spreads  in  muscular  slips  upon  the  forehead,  some  of  which, 
fig.  11,  12,  extend  downward,  to  spread  over  those  of  the  orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

Situated  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit  there  is  another 
descending  slip  of  muscle  derived  from  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  which,  by  elevating  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye,  con- 
tributes to  the  expression  of  that  organ. 

The  ^  levator  anguli  oris,'  fig.  11,  n,  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
lip  and  margin  of  the  nostril :  it  has  two  origins,  derived  from  the 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  which  the  lateral 
dilator  of  the  nostril  and  upper  lip  passes  to  its  destination.  The 
^  zygomaticus '  is  a  depressor  of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  as 
well  as  an  elevator  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  its  fibres  being 
intermixed  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  as  well  as 
of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

The  '  long  dilator  of  the  nostril,  and  elevator  of  the  upper  lip ' 
arises  at  a  little  distance  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit ; 
and,  passing  between  the  two  origins  of  the  levator  anguli  oris, 
terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  becomes  connected  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  then  spreads  out  in  front  of  the  upper  lip. 
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From  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle  arises  the  '  anterior  dilator 
of  the  nostril,'  fig,  11,  t,  which,  acting  upon  the  interior  nasal 
cartilage,  powerfully  expands  the  aperture  of  the  nose.  The 
'orbicuhuis  oris,'  fig.  11,  o,  the  'levator  labii  suiierioris,'  the 
*  elevator   of   the    chin,'  15 

and  the  *  depressors  of 
the  lower  lip,  and  angle 
of  the  mouth,'  are  well 
developed. 

The  anatomy  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Horse 
would  be  incomplete 
withont  a  notice  of  the 
structure  of  the  terminal 
segment  of  these  best  of 
terrestrial  locomotive  or- 
gans, in  the  perfection  of 
which  the  whole  mccha- 
nicalforce  is  concentrated 
on  a  single  hoof.  ""'"'    '    "'"'  '"  ' 

The  longitudinal  section  of  the  huge  finger  that  forms  the  foot 
or  'hoof  of  the  horse,  fig.  15,  shows  the  structure  of  the  three 
phalanges — proximal  1,  middle  a,  and  distal  or  ungual  4,  with  that 
of  the  sesamoid,  or  nut-bone  3,  adding  to  the  lever-power  of  the 
division  of  the  tendon,  7,  of  the  flexor  profundus,  going  to  the  last 
phalanx :  the  Insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  '  flexor  sublirais,'  6, 
and  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  common  '  extensor,'  5,  ore  also  shown. 
The  hoof-box  of  the  ungual  phalanx  is  denser  at  ite  periphery,  is, 
than  at  ite  base,  10,  but  is  not  continuous  over  cither  surface ',  the 
former  part  is  the  'wall,'  the  latter  the  'floor'  of  the  homy  or 
'  insensible '  hoof.  The  wall,  or  '  external  wall,'  has  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cone  obliquely  truncate  above,  so  that  it  is  highest  in  front, 
H,  becoming  vertical,  and  lower  as  it  extends  backward,  losing 
density,  degenerating  partly  into  the  clastic  tii^t^uc,  s,  but  being 
miunly  inflected  inward,  toward  the  centre  of  the  sole,  where  it 
blends  with  the  horny  '  floor,'  and  fonus  the  '  internal  wall : ' 
this  supports  the  superincumbent  softer  clastic  tissue,  and  partly 
diat  called  the  *  frog,'  fig.  Ifi,  a,  for  which  a  triangular  space  is 
left  between  the  inflected  parts  of  the  '  internal  wall.'  Thus  the 
posterior  part  of  the  periphery  and  of  the  floor  of  the  '  hoof  is 
left  uncovered  by  the  homy  box,  which  is  accordingly  free  for  a 
certain  degree  of  elastic  expansion  and  contraction,  especially 
posteriorly.     The  inner  surface  of  the  '  wall '  is  produced  into  a 
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number  of  auliTertical  lainellic,  fig.  17,  3,  with  which  intenligi- 
tiite  corrpspomling  lamellie,  ib.  17,  from  the  periosteum  of  tlie 
nnguftl  phalanx  :  the  first  arc  called  the  '  horny  lamellie,'  the 
second  the  '  vaecular' or  '  eeusitive  lamellce.'  At  the  interspace 
between  the  infleeted  parts  or  prongs  of  the  '  wall '  projects  the 
mass  of  elaatic  sube*irnooua  tissue  cntled  by  the  French  farrlera 
'  fourclie,'  and  misnnmed  by  the  Knglish  '  fr<^.'  In  the  Iiorizontal 
section  of  the  hoof,  fig.  16,  in  which  a  part,  a,  is  reflected  back,  the 
'  frog,'  3,  is  seen  to  extend  to  the 
centre  of  the  sole ;  its  exposed  outer 
surface  is  the  hardest  and  most 
horny  ;  but  this  tissue  is  not  so  thick 
as  some  farriers,  misapplying  the 
parlng-knife,  suppose:  it  gradually 
passes  into  clastic  tissue :  it  is  im- 
pressed at  its  middle  part  by  the 
cleft  of  the  frog,'  and  is  reflected 
upi  n  the  internal  wall.'  In  fig. 
IG  2  6  IS  the  section  of  the  '  wall;' 
■i  the  upper  surface  of  the  '  frog ; ' 
4  1  are  the  parts  of  the  '  wall ' 
e  illed  the  heels ; '  5,  parts  of  the  sole 
called  the  bars;'  7— ii  indicate  the 
boundaries  of  the  space  lodging  the 
frog  IS  are  the  '  vascular  lamella?.' 
The  homy  matter  of  the  sole  possesses 
mire  elasticity  than  that  of  the  wall : 
the  sole  IS  slightly  concave  toward 
the  ground  abutting  by  its  lower 
circumference  against  the  wall :  it  is 
cleft  to  Its  centre  by  the  triangular 
space  through  which  the  frog  pro- 

Tru.mrnMi.crlLi.n  nf  (>.»  hwl  of  Ibo         jeCtS. 

""''  "'  *  In  fig.  17,  I   is  the  skin  reflected ; 

B,  soft  elastic  tissue,  with  oilj  forming  a  cushion  behind  the  me- 
tacaqjo-phalangial  joint;  s,  '  wall'  of  the  hoof  turned  back, 
showing  the  homy  lamellie;  4,  section  of  front  part  of  the  'wall;' 
5,  6,  ligamentous  parts  of  metacarpo-phalangial  joint ;  7,  tendon 
of  common  '  extensor;'  8,  9,  lo,  those  of  the  deep  and  superficial 
flexors;  is,  expansion  of  the  great  anterior  cartilage  of  the  hoof; 
16, the  'coronary  frog-band'  reflected;  i:,  the  '  vascular  lamelh-c;' 
19,  elastic  porlion  of  the  'frog;'  the  'coronary  venous  plexus' 
is  shown  at  ;5. 
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In  the  Indian  Rhinoceros  the  pnnniciilufi  cnmosuit  Ts  mni-« 
■liscontiauoiis  thao  in  other  Periseodai'tylcs,  but  where  it  cxiHix 
is  of  unusual  thickness.  One  sheet  at  the  side  of  the  thorax 
sends   its  fascia   into 

the  interstice  of  the  '' 

dermal  fold  in  front 
of  the  fore  limbs.  A 
similar  portion  be- 
hind is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  fold  of 
the  skin,  su^esting 
that  such  permanent 
folds  Berred  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a 
firmer  insertion  to 
the  aponeuroses  of  the 
cutaneous  muscles 
than  a  plane  surface 
could  have  done.  Two 
sheets  of  panniculua 
rise,  broad  and  thick, 
one  on  each  side  of 
the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  from 
the  superficial  fascia, 
and,  passing  back- 
ward, terminate  in 
aponeuroses  covering 
knee-joint.  As  the 
patellie     are     higher 

than  the  line   of  the  lirjuTHiin.ifibriiiKitfw.ii.iiiicuom.i..:!   i.i- 

abdomen,  in  the  erect 

position  of  the  animal,  the  preceding  muscles  aiFord  additional 
support  to  that  bulky  part,  some  of  the  wei<^ht  thus  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  hind-legs,  which,  reciprocally,  are  by  these  muscles 
drawn  forward  in  locomotion.' 

!  198.  Muscles  of  Art'wdacti/lit.—ln  the  Kuminant  division 
of  the  Artiodactyle  Ungulates  the  '  panniculus  carnosus '  is 
better  developed  t!ian  in  the  non-ruininant  grou]),  e.  g.  the  hog 
and  the  hippopotamus.  The  fixed  joints  from  which,  in  the 
ox,  the  well-developed  sheets  of  dennal  carncous  fibres  act  on 
the  skin  are  the  scupula,  mandible,  ilium,  pubis,  and  patella:  a 

'  V-.  p.  3G. 
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subjacent  layer  of  fascia  allows  the  play  of  the  '  panniculus ' 
iodepcndently  of  the  main  masses  of  the  muscular  eyetam,  fig. 
18.  To  the  sheet  of  cameoua  fibres  spreading  from  the  scapular 
fascia  over  the  neck  the  term  '  cutaneus  colli'  is  applied:  to  a 
thiimer  layer  extending  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  over  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  to  the  lips,  that  of  '  cutaneus  faciei.'  The 
thick  layer  expandingfrom  the  aupra-acapular  attachment  over  the 
shoulder  and  part  of  the  fore-limb  is  the  '  cutaneus  humeri ; '  that 
which  extends  from  the  iliac  and  pubic  fascia  lata,  and  from  the 
patella,  forward,  expanding  upon  the  abdomen,  is  the  '  cutaneus 
abdominis : '  the  '  musculus  preputialia,'  in  the  Bull,  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  the  foregoing  dermal  muscle. 

The  '  trapezius,'  fig.  18,  lo,  ii,  answers  to  the  scapular  division 
of  tliat  muscle  in  Man ;  it  arises  in  the  Ox  from  the  neural  spines 
of  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  '  ligamentum 
nuchse.'     In  the  GiraCe  it  is  in  two  portions :  one  arises  from  the 


transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrre,  its 
fleshy  part  is  thick  and  strong  but  expands  as  it  passes  down- 
ward and  backward  and  finally  is  lost  in  a  strong  fascia  over- 
spreading the  shoulder-joint;  the  second  portion  is  tliin  and 
broad,  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchee,  and  is  inserted  into  the. 
fascia  covering  the  scapula.'  The  '  mafito-hmneralis,'  fig.  18,  s,  s, 
may  represent  the  '  cleidal '  part  of  the  trapezius  in  claviculate 
Ungulates:  it  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  ligamentum 
nuchffi,  and,  by  a  tendon,  from  the  paroccipital ;  the  chief  and 
more  superficial  portion  is  inserted  into  the  humerus,  the  deeper 
portion  into  the  sternum.     The  'latissimus  dorsi,'  fig.  18,  18,  in 
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the  Ox,  as  in  the  Horee,  is  a  coinparatiTely  small  muscle,  and  acts 
upon  hoth  humerus  and  antibrachium.  The  '  rhomboideus,'  fig. 
19,  9,  is  not  single,  as  in  the  Horse  and  Giraffe,  but  consists  in 
the  Ox  of  pre-  and  poet-rhomboid  portions  :  the  former  rises  from 
the  nuchal  ligament,  as  far  forward  as  its  occipital  insertion :  the 
hitter  &om  the  spines  of  the  two  or  three  anterior  dorsals ;  both 
ocmverge  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

The'spIeniuB  capitis,' fig.  19,T,ariBDB  from  the  anterior  dorsal 
and  posterior  cervical  spines  ;  the  fibres  diverge  to  a  flat  tendon 
inserted  into  the  paroccipital  and  the  ridge  rising  therefrom.  In 
the  Sheep  an  insertion  of  a  small  fasciculus  into  the  diapophysis  of 
the  atlas  represents  the  '  splenius  colli.'  The  '  ecalcni '  form  three 
strong  muscles  in  the  Camelida,  in  the  Giraffe  fonr,  which  rise 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra)  and  are  inserted 
into  the  manubrium  sterni  and  first  rib.  The  '  scalenus  anticus  ' 
U9  the  Cow  is  shown  at  I3,  fig.  1 9.  The  '  stemo-nmxillarie  '  arises 
from  the  manubrium  and  divides,  at  9,  fig.  18,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  paroccipital  and  mandibular  angle. 


The  '  levator  anguli  scapula,'  fig.  19,  s,  arises  from  the  pleur- 
apophyaea  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebra;,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  angle  of  the  scapula :  it  seems  part  of  the  follow- 
ing muscle. 

The  'serratuB  mngnus,'  fig.  19,  lo,  has  an  extensive  origin 
from  the  pleurapophyscs  of  the  anterior  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
dorsal  series,  forwai-d,  to  that  of  the  fifth  cervical  inclusive,  by 
*  dentations,'  or  an  angular  strip  from  each :  the  fibres  converge,  as- 
cending beneath  the  scapula,  to  be  inserted  into  the  cartilaginous 
auprascapula.  Thus,  as  the  fore-part  of  the  trunk  is,  as  it  were, 
slnng  upon  the  two  great  serrate  muscles  which  principally  support 
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the  weight  of  the  deep  chest  of  the  Ruminante,  the  interposition 
of  the  elastic  cartilages  between  the  upper  attochmente  of  the 
musclea  and  the  capitals  of  the  bony  columns  of  the  two  fore-leys 
is  attended  with  the  same  advantage  as  is  obtained  by  slinging  the 
body  of  a  coach  upon  elastic  springs. 

The  main  body  of  the  'pectoralis  major,'  fig.  18,  is,  rises  from 
the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilf^e,  the  fibres  converging  to  the 
tfindon  inserted  in  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  :  the  an- 
terior derivative  from  this  muscle,  effecting 
the  crossing  of  the  fore-limbs,  is  present  in 
Kuminants  as  in  Solipeds  and  Cetaceans.  Two 
muscles  converge  to  an  insertion  answering  to 
that  of  tlie  '  deltoid  ; '  one  is  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  '  masto-humeralis,'  fig.  18,  s, 
fig.  19,  II ;  the  other,  ib.  14,  arises  irom  the 
spine  and  post-spinal  fossa  of  the  scapula :  the 
latter  is  the  proper  homologue  of  the  '  deltoid.' 
The  '  supra-  or  pre-spinatus '  ia  shown  at 
1,  figs.  20  and  21;  it  is  inserted  by  a  double  ten- 
don into  the  fore  and  inner  tuberosities  of  the 
humerus :  the  '  in&a-  or  post-spinatua,'  fig. 
20,  9,  has  a  single  strong  insertion  into  the 
outer  tuberosity.  The  insertion  of  the  '  teres 
major '  is  seen  at  fig.  20, 3. 

The  subscapularis,  fig.  21,  s  and  s",  con- 
sists of  two  chief  masses,  and  corresponds  in 
length  and  narrowness  with  the  bone  from 
which  it  originates ;  it  consequently  produces, 
like  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
scapula,  more  rapid  and  extensive  motion  ot 
the  humerus,  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  which 
it  is  attached.  The  '  coraco-brachialis,'  fig.  20, 
8,  arises  from  the  tuberous  representative  of 
the  coracoid  ;  its  insertion  into  the  humerus  ex- 
tends down  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  '  biceps 
brachii,'  fig.  21,  io,  shows  an  origin  from  the 
(ronitii.  out"  (uiDwi.iai.  coracoid  as  well  as  the  chief  one  from  above 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  It  is  in- 
sorted  into  the  radius,  below  the  usual  tuberosity,  and  also  sends  a 
atrip  of  tendon  to  the  antibrachial  aponeurosis.  In  the  CamelidtB 
the  tendon  of  origin  ia  double,  but  approximated,  and  encloses  a 
sclerous  sesamoid  aa  it  passes  over  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
'  bravliialis  iutemus '  rises  from  the  neck  of  the  humerus ;  its  in- 
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eertioD,  fig.  21,  ii,  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  biceps.  The  massive 
muscles  answering  to  the  *  triceps  extensor '  are  the  '  extensor 
longus,'  figs.  20  and  21,  5,  the  'ext.  latus,'  fig.  20,  4,  the  '  ext. 
medius,'  fig.  21,  6,  and  the  'ext  breris,'  fig.  21,7.  The ' anconeus 
extemus,'  fig.  20,  s,  appears  to  be  another  part  of  thb  system  of 
muscles  acting  on  the  trunk  throDgh  the  scapula  and  reciprocally 
on  the  supporting  limb.  A  small  fasciculus,  fig.  21,  is,  arising 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  distal  end  of  the  j , 

bumems,  and  inserted  into  the  upper 
half  of  the  radius,  sct^  feebly  as  a  flexor, 
and  seems  to  represent  the  '  pronator  teres ' 
of  Unguiculates.  The '  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis,'  fig.  21,  13,  is  inserted  into  the  fore- 
pMt  of  the  '  cannon-bone.'  The  '  flexor 
carpi  radialis,'  fig.  21,  i-i,  sends  its  tendon 
behind  the  carpal  joint  to  the  back  part  of 
the  cannon-bone.  The  muscle,  fig.  20,  lo, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  (radial) 
side  of  the  cannon-bone,  has  an  homolo- 
gous origin  with  that  of  the  '  abductor 
pollicis.' 

The  'extensor  digitorum  longus,'  fig. 
20, 11,  sends  its  two  tendons  in  front  of  the 
carpus  and  cannon-bone ;  the  inner  one  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  phalanx  of  the 
inner  (vol,  ii.  fig.  1 93,  iVi)  digit ;  the  outer 
tendon  divides,  to  be  inserted  into  the  un- 
gual phalanges  of  both  functional  digits. 
The  'extensor  brevis  digitorum,'  fig. 
20,  II,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  phalanx 
of  the  outer  (ib.  ir)  functional  digit  The 
*  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,'  fig.  20,  is,  is  in- 
serted into  the  '  pisifonne '  and  outer  side 
of  the  head  of  the  cannon-bone.  The 
'flexor  perforans  digitorum,'  fig.  21,  is, 
Bends  its  flat  and  strong  tendon  behind 
the  cannon-bone,  near  the  lower  end  of  which  it  divides,  and 
perforates  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  *  flexor  pcrforatus,' 
to  be  inserted  into  the  ungual  phalanges  of  the  digits,  (iV,  iv,  fig. 
193,  Ox,  vol.  ii.  The  '  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  intemus,'  fig.  21,  i6, 
is  inserted  into  the  '  pisiforme.' 

The  ectogluteus,  fig.  18,  is,  arises  irom  the  fore  part  of  the  ilium 
and  sacral  fascia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
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trochanter ;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  *  tensor  fasciae  femoris.' 
This  muscle,  fig.  18,  i6,  arising  from  behind  the  outer  iliac  tube- 
rosity, expands  upon  the  thigh,  and  is  lost  in  fascia  covering  the 
knee-joint,  and  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  whereby  the 
muscle  becomes,  with  the  rectus,  a  flexor  of  the  thigh.    There  is  a 

*  sartorius  '  crossing  obliquely  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  in- 
serted aponeurotically  into  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
The  *  mesogluteus,'  fig.  19,  is,  arising  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
ilium,  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  great  trochanter.    The 

*  entogluteus,'  ib,  19,  rises  above  the  acetabulum,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  *  biceps  femoris,' 
fig.  18,  17,  18,  arises  from  the  sacro-sciatic  fascia  and  from  the 
ischial  tuberosity ;  the  fasciculi  from  both  origins  unite  to  form  a 
broad  muscle  (the  *  vastus  longus'  of  Hippotomy),  which  is  in- 
serted by  a  strong  aponeurosis  into  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  fascia 
of  the  leg.  The  ^iliacus  internus  '  is  shown  at  17,  fig.  19  :  23,  24, 
and  30,  ib,y  are  muscles  of  the  tail.  The  *  vastus  extemus,' 
fig.  19,  26,  covers  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh-bone, 
from  the  great  trochanter ;  it  is  inserted  into  the  patella  and  head 
of  the  tibia ;  a  small  part  of  the  *  rectus  femoris  '  appears  in  front 
of  its  upper  part.  The  *  gracilis '  is  a  large  broad  muscle,  arising 
from  the  pubic  symphysis,  and  inserted  into  a  long  tract  of  the 
tibia.  The  *  adductor  magnus '  is  seen  at  27,  the  *  semitendinosus ' 
at  28,  and  the  ^  semimembranosus,'  or  ^  adductor  tibiae  longus,'  at 
£9,  fig.  19.    The  last  two  muscles  are  blended  in  the  Hog.     The 

*  tibialis  anticus '  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  by  a  strong  tendon ;  the  muscular  part  swells  into 
the  chief  of  those  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg ;  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion splits  to  give  passage  to  that  of  the  ^  peroneus  longus,'  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal.  There 
is  an  extensor  of  the  middle  phalanx  of  each  functional  toe ;  the 
tendon  of  the  long  *  extensor  digitorum'  bifurcates  at  the  end 
of  the  metatarsus  for  insertion  into  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the 
same  toes. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  flexors  of  the  digits  of  the  hind-foot 
in  hoofed  quadrupeds  is  the  accession  of  muscles  not  so  applied  in 
most  other  mammals.  Thus  the  *  gastrocnemius,'  besides  its  inser- 
tion into  the  heel-bone,  sends  a  strong  tendon  along  the  back  of 
the  metatarsal,  to  the  phalanges,  where  it  expands  and  bifurcates, 
each  division  again  splitting  for  the  passage  of  that  of  the  *  flexor 
perforans,'  before  being  inserted  into  the  middle  phalanges.  In  like 
manner  the  homologue  of  the  '  tibialis  posticus '  combines  its  ten- 
don with  that  of  the  *  flexor  perforans ;'  such  common  tendon 
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bdmd  ilie  lortstarsAl.  and  ^pliniiur  to  pcru^niK'  tW 
«f  liir  prM«£i^  flexor  in  its  wax  to  die  last  phdanx. 

Of  ibe  ■lniiWBil  ■Hisrieii,  die  *  obiiquuf  exteraos  *  is  sb^^wn  in 
^.  18,  u:  itt IvvMid  tcndna  is  perf<Mmted  by  die  mamnuuy  artenr 
and  Y«^  St  It.     Hie  *  obliqiiiis  intenns '  is  fteen  at  u«  fig.  19. 

I  tommi  iht  £ciUowiiig  ccvnditioiis  of  tlie  hvoid  mojirles  in  the 
Gindfe :' — Tht  *  mjlo-hvcHens^^  tliick  and  strong,  an>se  from  the 
intenal  sar&ce  of  tbe   lov^er  jaw«  and  iras  inserted  into  the 
Tsplie  ^Tiding  it  fion  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.     It  ad« 
kered  ficBhr  to  the  *  irenio-hToidetis  T  this  arose  by  a  well  nuu^e^l 
teodoo  from  the  Frmpkyas  menti*  and  had  the  usual  inseniiHi. 
Tbe  *  genio-g^oBms  *  arose  by  a  tendon  close  to  the  inner  sitle 
of  the  tcndoD  of  the   *  genio-hvoideus ;  *  its   fleshy  belly  hail  a 
considerable   antercv-posterior  extent,  and   diminished  to  a  very 
dun  edge  at   its  anterior   margin.     The   ^digastrious'  had   the 
nsoal  or^:in,  and  was  inserted,  broad  and  thick,  into  the  uinler 
ade  oi  the  lower  jaw.     The  *  sty  lo-hyoid  *  was  reniarkable  for  the 
filendeniesB  and  length  of  its  cameous  part.    The  im^st  interesting 
modifications  in  the   muscles  of  the  os  hvoides  were  found  in 
those  which  retract  that  bone.     The  muscle  which,  as  in  siuue 
other  mminants,  combines  the  offices  of  the  *  stemi>-'thvroideus  ^ 
and  '  stemo-hyoideus,*  arose  by  a  single  long  and  slender  cameous 
portion  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum  :  this  origin 
was  nine  inches  long,  and  terminateil  in  a  round  tendon,  six  inches 
long;  die  tendon  then  divided  into  two,  and  each  division  soon 
became  fleshy,  and  so  continued  for  about  sixteen  inches ;  then 
each  division  again  became  tendinous  for  the  extent  of  two  inches, 
and  ultimately  cameous  again,  when  it  was  inserteil  into  die  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thence  continued  in  the  form  of  a 
fascia  to  die  hvoid.     This  alternation  of  contractile  with  non- 
contractile  tissue  gave  a  striking  example  of  die  use  of  tendon  in 
limiting  the  length  of  the  contractile  part  of  a  muscle  to  the 
extent  of  motion  required  to  be  produced  in  the  part  to  which  the 
muscle  is  attached.     Had  the  stcmo-thyroideus  been  continued 
fleshy  as  usual  from  its  origin  through  the  whole  length  of  tlio 
neck  to  its  insertion,  a  great  projwrtion  of  the  muscular  fibres 
would  have  been  useless ;  for  as  these  have  the  iH)wcr  of  shorten- 
ing  themselves   by   their   contractility   onc-thinl   of  their  own 
lengthy  if  they  had  been  continued  from  end  to  end  in  the  stemo- 
thyroidei^  they   would  have  been  able  to  draw  the  larynx  and 
hyoid  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  neck ;    such  displacement, 
however,   is   neither  required   nor   indeed   compatible   with   the 

*  xcrn*.  p.  232. 
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mechanical  connections  of  the  parts ;  but,  by  the  intervention  of 
long  and  slender  tendons,,  the  quantity  of  the  contractile  fibre  is 
duly  apportioned  to  the  extent  of  motion  required  for  the  larynx 
and  OS  hyoides.  The  *  omo-hyoideus '  was  adjusted  to  its  oflSce  by 
a  more  simple  modification ;  instead  of  having  a  remote  origin  from 
the  shoulder-blade,  its  fixed  point  of  attachment  was  brought  for- 
ward to  the  nearest  bone  (the  third  cervical  vertebra)  from  which 
it  could  act  upon  the  hyoid  to  the  due  extent. 

In  all  Herhivora  the  muscles  more  directly  worked  in  masti- 
cation, e.  g.  the  *  masseter '  and  *  pterygoidei,'  are  proportionally 
more  developed  than  the  biting  muscles,  e,  g.  *  temporales  ; '  but 
there  are  degrees  of  difference ;  in  those  Ungulates  in  which  the 
canines  are  most  developed,  as  e.  g,  the  Hog  and  Camel  tribes, 
the  temporal  muscles  are  larger.  In  all  Ungulates  the  chief 
depressor  of  the  jaw,  or  opener  of  the  mouth,  passing  from  the 
paroccipital  to  the  mandibular  angle,  has  a  single  fleshy  belly ; 
it  is,  however,  the  homologue  of  the  *  digastricus '  in  Man. 

One  of  the  muscles  proceeding  from  the  neural  arches  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  to  the  occiput  is  tendinous,  along  a  portion  of  its 
mid-course,  in  most  unguiculate  Mammals :  it  is  called  *  biventer 
cer\4cis  '  in  Anthropotomy.  Contiguous  muscular  fasciculi  ex- 
tending from  the  neural  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsals  to  those 
of  more  or  less  of  the  cervical  series,  are  termed  *  spinalis  cervicis.' 
The  pair  of  fibrous  masses  with  like  attachments,  but  in  which  the 
striated  fibre  is  almost  wholly  reduced  to  the  yellow  elastic  tissue 
in  Ungulates,  is  commonly  kno^vn  as  the  *  ligamentum  nuchae.* 

In  the  Giraffe  this  mechanical  stay  and  support  of  the  long 
neck  and  head  commences  from  the  sacral  vertebrae,  and  receives 
fresh  accessions  from  each  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebra,  as  it 
advances  forward;  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae 
become  greatly  elongated  to  afford  additional  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  new  portions  of  the  ligament,  which  appears  to  be 
inserted,  on  a  superficial  dissection,  in  one  continuous  sheet  into 
the  longitudinally  extended  but  not  elevated  spines  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae,  as  far  as  the  axis ;  the  atlas,  as  usual,  is  left  free 
for  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head;  the  ligament  passes 
over  that  vertebra  to  terminate  by  an  expanded  insertion  into 
the  occipital  crest.  It  consists  throughout  of  two  bilateral 
moieties.  In  the  specimen  I  dissected,  the  nuchal  ligament, 
in  sitUy  measured  9  feet  in  length :  an  extent  of  6  feet  was  re- 
moved, which  immediately  contracted  to  4  feet. 

In  the  Camel  the  ligamentum  nuchas  arises,  broad  and  thin,  from 
the  anterior  dorsal  spines,  but  gathers  substance  as  it  advances  and 
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becomes  coadenaed  into  a  pair  of  cords  whicli  reccivo  accessions 
from  the  cervical  spinea,  by  which  the  ligaments  bgciu  bound  down 
BO  aa  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  neck :  the  insertions  are  into  the 
aaperoccipital.  Poeteriorly  a  continuation  of  the  ligament  may  be 
traced  spreading  out  and  losing  itself  in  the  base  of  the  single 
hump  of  the  Dromedary,  and  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  hind  hump 
in'  tbe  Camel.' 

The  relative  size  and  insertions  (a  cervical,  b  nuchal)  of  the 
ligamentum  nuchie  of  the  Elephant  arc  shown  in  tig.  22.  Much 
of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  clastic  tissue  is  combined  with  the 
aponeuroaes  of  the  abdominal  musclea  in  the  Elcpliant,  Rbino- 
ceroe,*  and  Giraffe,  in  reference  to  the  capacity  and  heavy  con- 
tcQta  of  {>arte  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


§  199.  Muielet  of  Carnivora. — The  commencement  of  certain 
facial  muscles  that  reach  their  full  dcvelopemeut  in  Man  may 
be  discerned  in  the  Unguiculates.  .Small  detached  sheets  of 
muscular  fibre, '  cervico-facial '  or '  platysma  inyoJdcf ,'  are  attached 
to  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  spread  upon  the  lateral  inte- 
gumcnts  of  the  face,  and,  in  the  Cat,  show  a  special  arrangement 
or  developcmcnt  by  affording  a  muscular  capsule  to  the  bulb  of 
each  long  hair  of  the  whiskers,  upon  the  chin,  lips,  checks,  and 
eyebrows,  to  which  they  give  the  impressive  movcmcnta  of  those 
sensitive  parts.  Both  the  '  occipital '  and  '  frontal '  ])art8  of  the 
human  *  occipito-frontalis '  arc  abo  present  in  the  Cat 

The  muscles  of  the  jaws  in  Carnivora  arc  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  large  proportional  size  of  the  '  temporalis,'  with  which 
the  '  masseter,'  by  the  more  vertical  disiKisition  of  its  fibres  than 
in  Herlnvora,  combines  in  the  act  of  forcibly  closing  the  mouth. 
The  '  pterygoidei '  are   small  and  not   very  distinct  from  each 
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.  other.  The  *  digastric '  is  a  powerful  muscle  and  seemingly  *  mo- 
nogastric/  but  many  tendinous  filaments  in  the  middle  of  the 
carneous  substance  indicate  the  division  which  is  established  in 
higher  Gyrencephala.  In  the  Lion  it  arises  by  a  strong  tendon 
from  the  paroccipital ;  and  its  action  may  be  seen  in  the  effort 
the  animal  makes  to  disengage  the  mandible  from  ligamentous 
parts  of  its  food.  In  the  Felines  the  latissimus  dorsi  has  its  chief 
insertion  into  the  tendinous  arch,  bridging  over  the  biceps,  and, 
with  the  '  dermo-humeralis '  similarly  inserted,  it  acts  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hmnerus,  but  sends  a  strong 
aponeurosis  between  the  external  and  scapular  *  heads '  or  por- 
tions of  the  triceps  to  be  continued  upon  the  antibrachial  fascia : 
in  the  Dog,  a  distinct  fasciculus  of  the  muscle  combines  its  tendon 
with  that  of  the  ^  scapular  '  portion  of  the  triceps.  In  the  Seal- 
tribe  the  retractile  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  extended,  by 
the  aponeurotic  insertion,  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  pectoral  fin. 
The  homologue  of  the  *serratus  posticus  superior'  is  largely 
developed  in  the  Lion,  extending  its  anterior  attachments  to  the 
nape.  The  *  protractor  scapulse '  arises  in  Felines  from  the 
diapophyses  of  the  atlas,  axis,  and  third  cervical,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  spine  of  the  scapula  near  the  acromion.  The  origins  of 
the  *  great  pectoral  muscles '  interblend  and  cross  each  other 
in  Felines,  so  as  to  seem  to  form  a  common  adductor  muscle  of 
the  fore-limbs ;  but  the  mass  of  the  fibres  resolves  itself  into  four 
almost  distinct  muscles,  answering  to  the  *  large  pectoral '  and 
grand  pectoral  of  Hippotomists,  and  including  the  *  stemo- 
trachiterien '  and  *  pectoantebrachial '  of  StrausrDurckheim. 
The  ^pectoralis  minor'  in  the  Dog  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  In  unguiculate,  and 
especially  claviculate,  Gyrencephala,  the,  deltoid  conforms  by  the 
greater  extent  of  origin  and  size  to  the  more  varied  movements 
of  the  humerus,  as  compared  with  the  ungulate  order.  In  the 
Cat  the  deltoid  consists  of  an  anterior  portion  arising  from  the 
acromion,  and  a  posterior  one  from  the  spine,  of  the  scapula :  in 
the  Bear  only  the  acromial  portion  is  developed.  In  noncla- 
viculate  Carnivora  the  *  masto-humeralis '  is  present :  in  cla- 
viculate species  the  *  cleido-cucuUaris  '  and  *  cleido-mastoideus ' 
are  its  divisions :  the  former,  in  Felines,  rises  from  the  paroccipital 
crest,  and  from  the  neural  spines  of  the  anterior  cervicals,  passes 
back  and  down  to  the  transverse  ligamentous  tract  in  which  the 
clavicular  ossicle  is  developed;  the  *  cleido-mastoid '  is  inserted 
into  two  outer  thirds  of  the  clavicular  bone,  whence  is  continued 
a  fleshy  belly  descending  along  the  fore-part  of  the  brachium,  in 
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front  of  the  biceps,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the 
radius:  it  answers  to  8,  fig.  18,  in  Ungulates.  The  biceps,  in 
Felines^  derives  its  single  head  from  the  upper  rim  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  is  inserted  into  the  bicipital  tuberosity  of  the  radius. 
The  *  brachialis  intemus '  is  a  long  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  wall  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  uhia.  The  *  triceps  extensor '  is  represented  by 
three  or  more  muscles,  distinct  in  their  fleshy  part,  and  remark- 
able for  their  volume  in  Felines :  their  common  tendon  incloses 
the  olecranon  like  a  strong  capsule.  Besides  the  foregoing  there 
are  three  shorter  extensors,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
human  *  anconeus ; '  but  all  belong  to  the  same  system  as  the 
tricipital  extensor.  The  *  pronator  teres  '  is  proportionally  large : 
in  the  Lion  its  cameous  part  extends  far  down  the  fore-arm :  in 
the  Cat  it  ends  in  the  tendon  inserted  about  half  way  down  the 
radius.  The  *  j)alinaris  longus '  is  also  more  developed  than  in 
man.  The  *  supinator  longus,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  short 
and  slender  fleshy  portion ;  and  this  relates  to  the  habitual  prone 
position  of  the  paw  in  Carm'vora.  The  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  carpus  and  manus  closely  accord  with  those  of  Man,  but  with 
excess  of  fleshy  fibres  in  the  larger  Felines;  and  a  minor  degree  of 
distinction  of  some  muscles,  as,  f.y.,  the  *flexores  digitorum,'  and 
*  extensores  pollicis.'  The  *  extensor  Icmgus  pollicis '  has  its  origin 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the 
upper  third  of  that  bone :  its  long  and  slender  tendon  is  inserted 
into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  pollex,  but  usually,  also,  into  that  of 
the  index.  By  this  insertion,  as  well  as  by  its  high  origin,  it  is 
less  differentiated  from  the  *  common  extensor  digitorum  '  than  in 
Man.  There  is  no  *  extensor  brevis  j>ollicis.'  The  *  indicator ' 
is  represented,  in  Felines,  by  a  short  and  slender  muscle  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna:  its  tendon  glides  through 
the  same  carpal  synovial  sheath  as  that  of  the  extensor  longus 
pollicis :  it  has  not  a  separate  insertion  int©  the  index,  but  blends 
with  the  tendinous  division  of  the  common  extensor  going  to  that 
digit.  The  differentiation  establishing  the  muscle  as  a  true  or 
independent  *  indicator  '  has  not  yet  come  about. 

The  *  flexor  sublimis  '  is  a  powerful  muscle  and  the  principal 
bender  of  the  paw  in  ordinary  locomotion  ;  its  origin  is  restricted 
to  the  humerus  ;  its  insertions  are  extended  into  all  the  five  digits 
by  the  fascia;  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  metacarpo-phalangial 
joints,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  perforated  tendons  into  the  sides  of 
the  first  and  second  phalanges.  The  *  flexor  profundus  '  arises  by 
five  heads  from  the  antibrachium,  which  form  a  common  flattened 
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tendon,  along  the  carpus ;  this  first  detaches  a  tendon  to  the 
ungual  phalanx  of  the  pollex,  and,  at  the  metacarpus,  divides  into 
the  four  tendons  similarly  inserted  into  the  four  long  digits.  In 
each  the  insertion,  fig.  36,  ^,  is  into  the  lever-like  process  from 
the  palmar  part  of  the  bone  of  the  last  phalanx.  It  is  this  muscle 
which  overcomes  the  retractile  force  of  the  elastic  ligaments,  ib. 
rt,  of  the  claws,  and  concentrates  the  power  of  all  five  upon  the 
part  seized.     There  is  no  separate  *  flexor  longus  poUicis.' 

In  the  hind  limb  of  Felines,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  are 
more  obviously  parts  of  the  same  muscle  than  in  Man :  a  fasciculus 
of  the  *  psoas  '  sends  a  tendon  to  the  pubis ;  but  the  main  body 
of  the  muscle  acts  upon  the  inner  trochanter.  In  the  Cat  a 
detachment  of  the  small  ectogluteus  descends  to  be  inserted  into 
the  patella.  The  much  longer  mesogluteus  has  five  origins  from 
lumbar,  sacral  and  caudal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  crista  ilii :  its 
tendon  goes  to  the  great  trochanter.  The  *  gracilis '  is  relatively 
large.  The  muscle  at  the  foremost  part  of  the  thigh,  in  Felines, 
answers  to  the  *  sartorius '  and  ^  rectus  femoris ;'  there  is  also  a 
*  tensor  fasciae,'  which  sends  an  aponeurosis  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee-joint  and  a  tendon  to  the  inner  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  The  *  biceps  flexor  cruris '  receives  a  slender  accessory 
fascicule  from  an  anterior  caudal  vertebra ;  besides  its  normal  in- 
sertion it  is  continued  by  fascia  into  the  *  tendo  achillis.'  In  the 
Lion,  a  special  muscle,  *  caudo-femoralis,'  from  the  same  vertebrae 
is  inserted  by  its  own  long  tendon  into  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur.  The  Bear  has  not  the  latter  muscle.  The  largest  pai-t 
of  the  ^gastrocnemii '  muscles  is  at  or  near  to  their  femoral  origins  : 
the  tendons  of  each  are  at  first  distinct,  and  finally  blend  by  ex- 
pansions which  spread  over  the  calcaneum.  The  soleus  is  small, 
and  rises  from  the  fibula:  its  tendon  unites  with  that  of  the 
gastrocnemius  extemus.  The  tendon  of  the  ^  plantaris  '  combines 
with  that  of  the  *  short  flexor '  of  the  toes  to  augment  the  power 
of  bending  their  phalsipges :  its  fleshy  part  is  relatively  much 
greater  than  in  Man. 

§  200.  Muscles  of  Quadrumana. — In  this  series,  up  to  the  apes, 
the  panniculus  camosus  exists ;  but  is  reduced  to  a  thin  sheet  of 
cameous  fibres  from  the  dorso-lumbar  fascia,  spreading  over  the 
latissimtLs  dorsi,  and  again  degenerating  to  fascia  attached  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  humerus.  The  *  platysma  myoides '  begins  to  be 
defined,  in  the  Aye-aye,  as  a  pair  of  broad  thin  layers,  arising  from 
pectoral  and  clavicular  fascia,  and  ascending  over  the  front  and 
sid^  of  the  neck,  mandibular  rami,  and  cheeks.  In  the  Orangs 
and  Chimpanzees  it  supports  the  large  cervico-pectoral  air-sac 
communicating  with  the  larynx. 
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From  the  Aye-aye  to  the  Gorilla,'  with  a  few  cxceptionfi,  there 
is  a  *  cleido-mastoideus '  as  well  as  a  ^  stemo-cleklo-mastoideuH  ;  * 
but  in  some  Baboons  (Macacus)  the  distinct  fasciculus  from  the 
clayicle  has  not  been  found.  In  an  Orang  I  found  the  cleidal 
part  inserted  into  the  diapophysis  of  the  axis  vertebra. 

The  term  *  digastricus  '  is  applicable  to  that  mandibular  mvHcle 
in  all  Quadrumanaf  although  the  partition  by  tendon  of  the  ante- 
rior from  the  posterior  belly  is  not  complete  in  many.  In  most, 
as  in  the  Aye-aye,  the  anterior  portions  of  the  jwiir  occupy  the 
anterior  interspace  of  the  mandibular  rami.  The  middle  tendi- 
nous part  is  attached  to  the  hyoid,  except  where  it  is  feebly 
marked,  as  in  Stenops.  The  intermediate  tendon  of  the  omohyoid 
is  not  found  save  in  the  higher  tail-less  Apes. 

In  all  Quadrumana  the  power  of  the  arms  in  drawing  up  the 
trunk  is  increased  by  the  accessory  nnisclc  from  the  ordinary  ten- 
don of  the  *  latissimus  dorsi,'  which  extends  its  action  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (interior  condyle),  and  to 
the  olecranon.  The  '  rhomboidei '  extend  to  the  occiput  in  Maca- 
ques, Baboons,  and  the  Orang.  The  *  protractor  scapula;'  ('  acro- 
mio-trachelien,'  Cuv.)  exists  in  most  Quadrumana  below  the  Ajkjs; 
in  these  the  ^  levator  anguli  scapula; '  is  distinct  from  the  *  serratus 
magnus;  but  is  the  fore  part  of  that  muscle  in  Baboons.'  In  the 
Gibbons  {Hi/lobates)  the  two  portions  of  the  *  biceps  flexor  cubiti ' 
are  more  powerful  and  unite  lower  down  the  lumeriis  than  in  other 
Quadrumana,  and  the  inner  portion  derives  an  origin  from  near 
the  pectoral  ridge  of  the  humerus :  their  common  tendon  is  inserted 
beneath  the  radial  tubercle,  and  into  the  an ti brachial  fascia.  In 
Stenops  the  biceps  has  only  its  Mong  head'  or  origin :  that  from  the 
coracoid  process  is,  at  least,  not  distinct  from  the  coraco-brachialis. 
The  *  triceps  extensor  cubiti '  is  complicated  in  Quadrumana 
by  the  accessory  fasciculus  in  connection  with  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  The  lower  ]:)ortion  of  the  *  internal  head '  of  the 
triceps  has  also  a  distinct  origin  or  fasciculus  from  the  entxn 
condyloid  ridge  in  Chiromys  and  Tarsius ;  in  Stenops  it  arises 
more  from  the  back  part  of  the  humerus. 

The  deep  and  superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  distinct,  but 
a  remnant  of  that  blending  which  exists  in  most  lower  mammals 
may  be  seen  in  the  short  connecting  tendon  which  in  the  Ay^aye* 
passes  from  the  ulnar  belly  of  the  *  flexor  sublimis '  to  the  division 
of  the  *  flexor  profundus,'  giving  off  the  tendon  to  the  middle  finger. 
The  fleshy  part  of  both  flexors,  but  especially  of  the  deei)er  one, 
is  continued  nearer  to  the  hand,  in  Lemuridce  and  most  other 

I  cir.  p.  30,  pi.  xi.  fig.  1,  22  </.  *  CU'.  p.  34.  pi.  xi.  fig.  4,  e. 
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Quadrumana,  than  in  Man^  thus  enabling  the  muscles  to  continue 
their  action  as  finger-benders  when  the  hand  itself  is  flexed. 
.  The  fasciculus  of  the  *  flexor  profundus '  which  sends  the  tendon 
to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  is  more  distinctly  a  *  flexor 
longus  poUicis'  in  Apes  than  in  lower  Quadrumana.  In  the 
Aye-aye  it  adheres  to  the  supplementary  carpal  and  fascia  on  its 
way  to  the  thumb,  and  thus  opposes  both  the  last  phalanx  and  the 

*  pad '  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  in  the  act  of  grasping.     The 

*  flexor  brevis,'  the  *  abductor,'  the  *  adductor,'  and  *opponens 
poUicis '  are  present  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla,  as  are  like- 
wise the  *  extensor  longus '  and  ^  extensor  brevis.'  In  the  Orang 
these  muscles  begin  to  be  confounded ;  in  most  lower  Quadru- 
mana  they  are  blended  together.  The  homologue  of  the  *  extensor 
indicis'  of  Man  bifurcates  and  sends  a  tendon  to  both  the  index  and 
medius  digits;  the  homologue  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  likewise 
splits  and  sends  a  tendon  also  to  the  annularis ;  so  that,  while  in 
Man  the  index  and  minimus  only  have  two  extensor  tendons,  all 
four  fingers  (« — v)  have  them  in  most  Quadrumana,  The  hand  is 
thereby  the  stronger  as  a  suspensor  of  the  body  from  a  bough. 

The  *  ectogluteus '  is  feebly  developed  compared  with  that  in 
Man :  the  Gorilla,  though  receding  far  in  this  respect,  recedes  the 
least.  The  homologue  of  the  *  gracilis '  is  relatively  larger  in 
all  Quadrumana  than  in  Man,  and  its  insertion  is  extended 
lower  down  the  leg.  In  Stenops  the  vastus  extemus  contributes 
a  fasciculus  to  the  rectus  femoris ;  in  Chiromys  it  is  as  distinct  as 
in  higher  Quadrumana.  But  here  the  mesogluteus  exceeds  the 
ectogluteus  in  size,  although  the  latter  is  supplemented  in  the 
Gorilla  by  fleshy  fasciculi  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  which  spread 
their  insertions  from  that  of  the  ectoglutseus  down  the  femur  to 
the  internal  condyle,  apparently  representing  the  adductor  magnus. 
In  both  Orang  and  Chimpanzee  a  muscle  from  the  outer  border 
of  the  ilium  to  near  the  acetabulum  is  inserted  into  the  under  and 
outer  part  of  the  great  trochanter  and  rotates  the  thigh  inwards.* 
The  gastrocnemii  have  a  greater  length  and  minor  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  fleshy  part :  the  soleus  rises  from  the  fibula  exclu- 
sively, and  joins  the  gastrocnemii  low  down. 

§  201.  Muscles  of  Bimana, — The  myologies  of  An thropotomy 
reduce  the  need  of  noticing  human  muscles  here  to  some  com- 
parison with  those  of  highest  Apes,  bringing  out  the  ordinal 
characteristics  of  the  limbs,  and  to  the  illustration  of  those  giving 
expression  to  the  face  and  reflecting  the  action  of  the  organ  that 
marks  Man's  place  in  Creation  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  sub-class. 

'  *  Scansoritts,'  Trail,  xxxv.     •  Inverter  femoris,'  xxxiv.  p.  68. 
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Figures  33  sod  24  give  a  view  of  the  superficial  muactcs  and 
lendotiB  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  of  &  full-grown  male  Gorilla  and 
Man  of  correct  relative  size.     The  portion 
of  the  tiicepe  is  seen  in  the  Qorilla  at  i" ;  °^ 

in  Mao  at  ft',  in  whom  the  origins  of  the 
cameoos  fibres  <^  that  part  from  behind  the 
intcr-muscalar  Beptmn  are  continued  lower 
down  the  humerug.  The  *  bracbialia  anticus ' 
is  seen  at  *,  fig.  23,  and  it,  fig.  24.  This 
moflcle  is  not  bo  completely  ditTcrentiatcd 
from  the  deltoid  and  supinator  Inngus  in 
the  Crorilla  as  in  Man,  nor  so  individualised 
OS  a  BiDgle  muscle :  its  two  portions  being 
more  distinct.  The  biceps,  fig.  23,  a, 
maintains  in  Man  more  of  its  full  fleshy 
character  to  the  sending  off  of  the  tendon, 
s',  to  the  rough  posterior  margin  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius,  gliding  over  the 
anterior  smooth  surface  of  that  process  with 
an  intervening  '  bursa.'  The  aponeurosis, 
3",  sent  off  to  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm 
crosses  the  '  pronator  teres.'  TWm  muscle, 
s,  fig.  24,  is  attached  to  the  outer  side  oi 
the  radius  below  the  middle  of  the  bone  in 
the  Gorilla,  but  rather  above  it  in  Man. 
The  double  origin,  viz.  from  the  inner 
humeral  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  is  better  defined  in  Man,  fig.  23,  e. 
The  *  palmaris  longus,'  fig.  23,  s,  arising 
as  a  distinct  muscle  in  Man  from  the  inner 
humeral  condyle,  is  a  fasciculus,  s,  of  the 
'flexor  carpi  ulnaris'  (a,  fig.  24)  in  the 
Gorilla;  but,  as  this  muscle  is  subject  to 
variation,  and  sometimes  absent  in  Man,  it 
may  show  analogous  inconstancy  in  the  Go-  \J 

rillo.  Theflexorcarpi  ulnarisisinscrted  into 

the  pisiforme  in  both  Man  and  Ape,  but  the  Mii»«i«»o(ibe(on>*ninioawiid. 
fleshy  and  tendinous  parts  are  better  defined, 
and  the  latter  relatively  longer  and  more  slender  in  Man,  fig.  23,  s. 
The  flexor  carjii  radialia  arises  in  Man,  flg.  23,  7,  from  the  inner 
condyle,  from  the  antibrachial  fascia  and  septa  continued  there- 
from between  the  pronator  teres,  6,  and  palmaris  longus,  s;  hut 
in  the  Gorilla,  fig.  24,  4,  it  derives  a  considerable  accession  of 
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fibres  directly  from  the  radius,  and  its  tendon  is  shorter  and  much 
g^  thicker  than  in  Man. 

In  both  it  pasBca 
through  a  pulley  pro- 
vided by  the  trapezium 
to  it«  insertion  into  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal 
of  the  index.  The 
tendon  of  the  supina- 
tor longuB  in  the  Go- 
rilla, fig.  24,4',  is  also 
shorter  and  thicker, 
and  is  not  crossed,  as 
in  Man,  by  the  exten- 
sors of  the  metacarpal 
and  first  phalanx  of 
the  pollex  (fig.  23,  il 
and  12)  before  its  in- 
sertion into  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius. 
Part  of  the  cameous 
mass  of  the  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum  is  seen 
at  IS,  fig.  23,  and  g', 
fig.  24.  External  to 
this  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  flexor 
profundus  appears  in 
the  Grorilla,  fig.  24,  e, 
than  in  Man,  fig.  23, 
15.  The  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  fig.  23,  14,  ex- 
pends its  force  in  the 
Gorilla,  fig.  24,  30, 
upon  both  the  pollex 
and  index,  furnishing 
tendons  to  the  distal 
phalanx  of  each,  but 
the  laigest  and  most 
direct  being  that  to  the 
index.  There  are  mo- 
difications of  minor 
fhich  tend  to  give  it  a 


importance  in  the  origin  of  this  muscle 
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character  of  being  part  of  the  Bystem  of  the  ^  flexor  profundus' 
in  the  Gorilla. 

The  relations  of  the  tendons  of  Uic  superficial  and  deep 
flexors  to  each  other  and  to  the  digits  are  much  alike  in 
Man  and  Ape,  but  the  tendons  arc  relatively  broader,  and 
their  restraining  and  strcoigthening  sheaths  and  bands  stronger 
in  the  Gorilla;  those  formed  by  the  oblique  decussating  liga- 
mentous fasciculi,  as  in  the  mid-finger  of  fig.  23,  are  more 
distinctly  shown  in  Man  than  in  the  Ape.  The  muscles  acting 
on  the  metacarpal  and  first  phalanx  of  the  pollex — fig.  24,  9^, 
*  abductor,'  ib.  S4,  flexor  brevis,  ib.  25,  adductor  —  are  longer 
and  more  slender  in  the  Gorilla.  The  abductor  in  Man  is  shown 
at  fig.  23, 17.  In  the  Gorilla  the  ^  abductor  miuiini  digiti '  is  shown 
at  fig.  24,  10 ;  the  ^flexor  brevis'  at  ii ;  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
profundus  at  I3 ;  that  of  the  '  flexor  sublimis '  at  6^  Two  of 
the  Mumbricales '  are  shown  at  u  and  ss,  and  one  of  the 
interossei  at  97,  fig.  24.  The  carneous  part  of  the  common 
extensor  of  the  fingers  is  continued  to  the  wrist  in  the  Gorilla ; 
three  strong  tendons  go  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  digits,  and 
a  fourth,  less  strong,  to  the  fifth  digit.  This  digit  also  receives 
the  tendon  of  an  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  index  a  small  ten- 
don of  an  *  indicator '  which  is  more  completely  blended  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  extensor,  besides  being  more  feeble,  than  in  Man. 
The  extensors  of  the  metacarpal,  first  and  last  phalanges  of  the 
pollex,  are  present  in  the  Gorilla,  but  of  smaller  size  than  in 
Man. 

In  the  Gorilla  the  portion  of  the  bicei)s  cruris  derived  from  the 
ischiadic  tuberosity,  and  inserted,  fig.  25,  4,  into  the  outer  |)art 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  is  more  distinct  than  in  Man  from  that, 
ib.  5,  derived  from  the  femoral  linea  ospera  and  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  which  expands,  5',  ui)on  the  cnemial  fascia. 
The  external  gastrocnemius,  fig.  25,  7,  continues  longer  distinct 
from  the  internal,  and  both  present  longer  but  narrower  and 
thinner  carneous  portions  than  in  Man.  The  soleus,  ib.  8,  arises 
exclusively  from  the  fibula  and  is  much  narrower  than  in  Man, 
where  it  also  derives  fibres  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  and 
from  the  middle  third  of  its  internal  border.  The  margins  of  the 
tendon  of  the  soleus  first  unite  with  those  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  middle  part  continues  distinct  to  near  the  calcaneum.  The 
plantaris  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  Gorilla.  The  peroncus 
longus,  fig.  25,  9,  has  a  longer  carneous  and  shorter  but  thicker 
tendinous  part  in  the  Gorilla  than  in  Man:  the  course  and 
insertion   of  the  tendons  are  the  same.     The   peroncus  brevis, 
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ib.  19,  very  closely  repeats  the  characterB  of  that  muscle  in 
Man.  The  'tibialis  anticus,'  fig,  25,  n,  commences  by  a  broader 
and  more  fleshy  origin,  but  gradually  decreasee  as  it  descends, 
not  swelling  out  into  the  well-marked  '  belly,'  as  in  Man:  the 
tendon  divides  more  distinctly  and 
deeply  to  be  iaserted  into  the  metatarsal 
i>f  the  hallux  and  the  entocuneiform 
bone.  The  extensor  longus  digitorum, 
with  the  same  relations  at  its  origin 
to  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
longiia  as  in  Man,  divides,  after  pass- 
ing under  the  annular  ligament,  into 
three,  ingtcad  of  four  tendons;  tlie 
innermost  oF  which  subdivides  to  sup- 
ply the  second  and  third  toes.  The 
extensor  loitgus  hallucis  sends  its  ten- 
don to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  hallux, 
as  in  Klan.  The  short  extensor  of  the 
toes,  ib.  90,  nlso  sends  off  a  strong  fasci- 
culus, so',  the  tendon  of  which  acts 
upon  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  hal- 
J  other  fasciculi  send  ten- 
iluns  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 

The  lon^r  flexors  of  tbe  toes  are  dis- 
tinguishctl  in  the  Gorilla,  as  in  lower 
Qitudrujnana,  by  their  relative  posi- 
tion at  the  hack  of  the  leg.     The  one 
toward  the  inner  or  tibial 
side    sends    its    tendon 
through    a  strong   ligar- 
mentouB  synovial  sheath 
behind  the  inner  malleo- 
lus to  the  sole,  where  it 
divides  into  three  chiei 
tendons  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  tie 
'  flexor  accesflorius.'     In 
fig.  26,  the  diviMons  of 
the  long  tibial  flexor,  i, 
ii«ci»ofu.*i„™if«t.(jomi..  I.  are  cut  and  reflected ;  la 

goes  to  the  fifth  toe ;  *  is 
the  perforated  tendon  of  the  fourth  toe,  4',  reinforced  by  cameous 
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fibres  from  the  deeper  surface  of  the  main  tendoo ;  ib  is  the  ten- 
don to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  second  toe. 


The  long  fibular  flexor  of  the  tocti,  arittin^f  from  the  back  jtnrt 
of  the  fibula  and  interoBseoua  ligament,  grooves  bj  its  tendon  the 
poaterior  part  of  the  tibia,  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum,  and 
divides  at  the  sole,  fig.  26,  !,into  the  perforating  tendons  of  the 
hallux,  »c,  the  third,  it>,  and  the  fourth,  aa,  toes.  Tlic  portion  of 
the  flexor  brevia  which  rises  from  the  calcaneum  divides  into  two 
tendons  which  form  the  perforated  ones  of  the  third,  a',  and 
second,  a",  toes.  The  abort  muscles  giving  the  grasping  power 
to  the  bind  thumb  are,  s,  '  abductor  ballucia,'  e, '  llexur  brevis 
hallucis,'  10  'adductor  obliquus  hallucie,'  and  ii,  'adductor  trans- 
veTBitlis  hallucis.'  The  lumbricalca  and  interoBsei  arc  powerfully 
developed.  In  the  Orang  the  long  fibular  flexor  sends  no  tendon 
to  the  hallux. 

The  ordinal  modification  of  the  hind-  or  lower-  limbs  for  the 
whole  work  of  sustaining  and  moving  the  body,  in  Dimana,  is 
accompanied  by  well  marked  and  considerable  modifications  of 
the  toes,  the  chief  of  which  arc  illustrated  by  comparison  of 
the  figure,  26,  from  the  highest  ape,  with  fig.  27.     The  long 
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fibular  flexor  now  becomes  the  *  flexor  longus  hallucis,'  and  con- 
centrates its  force  exclusively  on  the  tendon,  2,  2c,  which  goes 
to  the  last  phalanx  of  the  hallux,  t ;  this  tendon  is  twice  the  size 
of  any  of  the  divisions  of  that  of  the  long  flexor  on  the  tibial  side. 
This  is  limited  to  the  function  implied  by  the  name  *  flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis,'  its  tendon,  fig.  27,  i,  sending  off  successively  the 
perforating  tendons  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes.  In 
fig.  27,  are  shown  the  insertion  of  the  ^tibialis  posticus,'  15;  the 
^flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,'  7  ;  the  ^  flexor  brevis  poUicis,'  inserted 
into  the  outer,  9,  and  inner,  10,  sesamoids,  the  adductor  pollicis,  s, 
and  the  peculiar  '  ti'ausversalis  pedis,'  10,  arising  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  distal  and  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  crossing  three  of 
the  other  metatarsals,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  hallux,  blending  there  with  that  of  the 
*  adductor  pollicis.' 

The  heel  being  the  lever-power  by  which  the  whole  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  body  is  raised  in  the  peculiar  *  walk,'  or  bipedal 
gait,  of  Man,  muscles  that  are  distinct  in  quadrupeds  are  here, 
contrary  to  ordinary  rule,  blended,  or  have  a  common  insertion. 
Not  only  the  outer  and  inner  gastrocnemius,  but  the  soleus,  and 
even  the  plantaris,  might  be  regarded  as  so  many  origins  of  the 
same  muscle,  which  combine  and  concentrate  their  forces  upon 
the  calcaneum. 

The  ^panniculus  carnosus'  of  quadrupeds  is  reduced  in  Bimana 
to  the  *  platysma  myoides,'  fig.  28,  /?,  /?,  /?,  which  extends  from 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest  upward  over  the  firont  and 
side  of  the  neck  to  the  mandible  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  where 
the  two  muscles  meet  below  the  symphysis.  The  middle  fibres 
are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  posteriorly  ascend  to  the 
fascia  of  the  masset^r ;  the  anterior  ones  ascend  with  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  and  quadratus  menti  to  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the 
mouth.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  strip  from  the  parotid  fascia 
which  converges  to  this  angle,  and  constitutes  the  *  risorius  san- 
torini.'  The  platysma  draws  down  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  or, 
by  a  slighter  action,  the  lower  lip :  the  *  risorial '  slip  tends  to 
raise  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Most  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
are  attached  at  one  part  to  bone,  at  another  to  skin  or  to  some  other 
muscle.  The  skin  of  the  human  face  is  remarkable  for  its  tenuity, 
flexibility,  and  abundant  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  its  vascu- 
larity tinting  the  cheeks  and  lips :  it  is  more  adherent  and  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  is  denser  along  the  median  line  than  at 
other  parts. 

The  ^  orbicularis  oris,'  fig.  29,  0  0,  has  no  attachment  to  bone. 
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It  oonsiBte  of  two  scmi-elliptic  plaDCs  of  muBcular  fibrea  which 
Bnrroimd  the  mouth  and  interlace  on  either  side  with  thoae  of 
the  '  buccinator '  and  other  dilators  of  the  oral  orifice.  The  ex- 
ternal or  peripheral  surface  adheres  to  the  akin,  the  internal  or 
posterior  surface  ia  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.     Acting  as  a  whole  it  closes  the  mouth,  bringing  the  lips 


in  contact  and  pressing  them  finnlj  together,  but  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  can  act  separately,  or  the  fibres  of  one  side  may 
contract  while  the  others  arc  quiescent,  ro  that  different  parts  of 
the  li])B  may  be  moved  by  different  iH)rtiona  of  the  muscle,  which 
may  be  regulated  or  antagonized  by  the  muscles  which  con- 
verge to  the  mouth.  A  pair  of  acccsBory  stripn  to  the  orbi- 
cularis, '  acccssorii  orbicularis  eupcrioris,'  rise  fnim  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  prcmaxillary,  and  arching  outward  on  each  side  are 
continuous  at  the  anglc»  of  the  mouth  with  the  other  muscles 
there  inserted.  A  necoud  pair, '  naso-lahialei*,'  descend  from  the 
septum  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  but  with  an  interval,  cor- 
re:!>ponding  with  the  depression  on  the  skin   beneath  that  septum. 
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The  'levator  labii  euperioriB,'  fig.  29,  /,  ariaes  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  orbi- 
cularis and  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip.  The  '  levator  anguli  oris,' 
fig.  29,  c,  arises  below  tlie  suborbital  foramen  and  descends, 
inclining  outward,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  blending  ita  fibres 
with  those  of  the  zygomatic!  and  orbicularis.  The  *  zjgomaticus 
major,'  fig.  29,  3,  is  cylindrical,  rising  from  the  malar  and  de- 
scending obliquely  inward  to  a  similar  insertion  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  The  zygomaticus  minor,  fig.  29,  3,  arises  in  front  of  the 
zyg,  major,  and  passing  downward  and  inward  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  outer  margin  of  the 
levator  labii  superioris.  The  levator  menti  is  a  conical  foaciculiis 
arising  from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  mandible,  external  to  the 
symphysis,  and  expanding  as  it  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
integument  of  the  skin.  The  '  depressor  labii  inferioris,'  fig.  30, 
d,  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the  external  oblique  line  of  the 
mandible,  and  is  partly  also  continued  firom  the  platysma :  Its 
fibres  ascend,  inclining  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  lip,  where 
they  blend  with  those  of  the  orbicularis  oris.  The  '  depressor 
anguli  oris,'  fig.  29,  t,  arises  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the 
mandible :  its  fibres  ascend  and  converge  to  the  angle  or  commis- 
sure of  the  lips,  blending  with  the  other  insertions  at  that  part. 

The  buccinator,  fig.  30,  b,  arises  from  both  upper  and  lower 
jaws  and  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament :  its  fibres  line 
the  cheek  and  converge  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where 
some  decussate,  the  lower  ones  going  to  the  upper  segment  of 
jin  the  orbicularis,  the  upper  ones  to 

the    lower   segment,    while    other 
fibres  are  continued  forward    into 
the  corresponding  lip.      The  buc- 
cinator  acts,   in    antagonism  with 
i  the  orbicularis,  in   spirting   fluids 
I  from  the  mouth  and  in  playing  on 
J  wind  instruments.     In  mastication 
the  buccinator  presses  the  food  from 
between  the  cheek  and  gums  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.     It  assists 
also  in  deglutition  when  the  mouth 
is  closed,  by  pressing  the  food  back- 
ward.   The  '  levator  labii  superioris 
alacque  nasi '  arises  from  the   nasal 
process  of  the  maxillary,  descends 
obliquely  outward  and  divides,  a  short  strip  being  attached  to 
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the  cartilage  of  the  ala  nasi,  the  outer  and  longer  strip  to  the 
skin  of  the  upper  lip  near  the  nose,  and  becoming  blended  with 
the  orbicularis  and  levator  labii  proprius.  The  *  triangularis  nasi,' 
or  *  compressor  narifl,' figs.  29,  and  30,  w,  arises  from  the  maxillary 
external  to  the  incisive  fossa:  its  fibres  proceed  upward  and 
inward,  expanding  to  an  aponeurosis  continuous,  over  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle.  The  *  depressor  alse 
nasi '  is  a  short  flat  muscle  radiating  upward  from  the  myrtiform  or 
incisive  fossa  of  the  maxillary  ;  it  sends  upper  fibres  to  the  septum 
and  back  part  of  the  alae  nasi  and  lower  ones  Into  the  orbicularis 
oris.  The  *  orbicularis  palpebrarum,'  fig.  29,  o,  surrounds  the 
orbit  and  eyelids :  it  arises  from  the  Internal  angular  process  of 
the  £rontal,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary,  and  by  a 
short  tendon  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  It  rapidly  expands 
to  form  a  broad  thin  elliptical  plane  of  fibres :  the  palpebral  por- 
tion is  thin  and  pale :  the  orbital  portion  is  thicker  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  action  of  the  muscle  is  that  of  a  sphincter, 
the  curved  fibres  in  contraction  approaching  the  centre :  but  as 
they  are  fixed  at  the  inner  side  the  skin  to  which  the  muscle  is 
attached  is  drawn  toward  the  nose,  and  becomes  corrugated  into 
folds  which  converge  toward  the  inner  canthus.  The  *  corrugator 
supercilii,  is  a  small  triangular  muscle  placed  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  eyebrow,  arising  from  the  same  end  of  the  superciliary  ridge : 
its  fibres  pass  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  It  depresses  the  eye- 
brow, and.  In  conjunction  with  its  fellow,  throws  the  integuments 
into  vertical  folds  as  In  the  act  of  frowning.  The  ^occlplto- 
frontalis '  consists  of  an  anterior  and  posterior  cameous  expansion 
united  by  a  broad  *  epicranial,'  aponeurosis.  The  anterior  muscle, 
fig.  28,  jT,  consists  of  two  lateral  portions,  each  connected  In- 
feriorly  with  the  integument  of  the  corresjiondlng  eyebrow,  and 
slightly  overlapped  by  the  *  orbicularis.'  The  posterior  or  oc- 
cipital portion,  lb.  o,  also  consists  of  a  pair,  attached  inferlorly  to 
the  upper  curved  line  of  the  superoccipital,  and  to  the  mastoid. 
The  fibres  are  parallel  and  nearly  vertical.  The  action  of  this 
muscle  is  most  apparent  upon  the  skin  of  the  foi'ehead  and  the 
eyebrows :  it  raises  the  latter  and  throws  the  fonncr  into  trans- 
verse wrinkles. 

§  202.  Locomotion  of  Mammals. — In  the  movements  of  the 
human  frame  the  three  kinds  of  lever  are  exemplified.  Those  of  the 
head  ui)on  the  atlas  are  on  the  principle  of  the  first  kind,  fig.  31, 
in  which  the  fulcrum  F  is  between  the  power  p  and  the  resistance 
w.     When  the  body  is  raised  on  tip-toe  by  the  action  of  the 
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muscles  on  the  heel-bone,  fig.  37,  A,  the  action  is  that  of  the  second 
kind  of  lever,  in  which  the  resistance  (of  the  tibia  on  the  astraga- 
lus), as  in  fig.  32,  w,  is  between  the  fulcrum  f  (afforded  by  the 
ball  of  the  hallux),  and  the  power  a  (tendo  achillis). 


31 


32 
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Lover  of  the  flrat  kind. 


r 

Lever  of  the  leoond  kind. 


In  lifting  a  weight  in  the  hand  by  motion  of  the  fore-arm  only, 
fig.  33,  the  elbow-joint  is  bent ;  the  power  (of  the  flexors  of  the 
fore-arm)  being  applied  (as  by  the  biceps,  p)  at  a,  betwean  the 
fulcrum  (elbow-joint)/,  and  the  resistance  w  or  h,  according  to  the 
third  kind  of  lever  exemplified  in  fig.  34. 

The  mechanism  of  the  pulley  is  exemplified  in  the  passage  of  the 
tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles  through  the  groove  of  the  external 
malleolus  of  the  human  ankle-joint,  in  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 


33 


intemus  gliding  through  the  groove  in  the  os  ischii,  in  the  tendon 
of  the  circumflexus  palati  passing  through  the  hamular  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  in  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  superior  gliding 
through  the  ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bone,  and! in  several 
other  instances  where  a  change  of  the  directions  of  the  limbs 
results    from   tendons    passing   over  joints,  through  grooves  in 
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bones^  or  nnder  ligaments,  by  which  the  muscles  are  capable  of 
producing  effects  on  distant  organs  without  disturbing  the  sym- 
metry of  the  body,  an  effect  which,  owing  to  the  limited  i)ower 
of  contraction  in  the  muscles,  could 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  ^ 

The  joints   in   the   mammalian  J 

skeleton  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 

*  ginglymoid '  or  hinge-joints,  and    ^{^^^^^^ 

*  enarthrodial '   or   ball-and-socket     r 

joints.    In  Man  the  former  are  less  ^ 

definitely  fitted  for  motion  on  one  ^D 

plane  than  in  most  brutes.     The  ,        .  .    ..  .w.  . 

*  ,  Lever  nf  the  third  klnJ. 

arm  and  fore-arm  move  m  concen- 
tric planes  ui)on  the  elbow-joint ;  the  knee-joint  allows  a  certain 
rocking  motion  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  the  ankle-joint  has  a 
greater  latitude  of  motion,  and  the  foot  may  be  directed  out  of 
the  plane  of  the  leg's  motion. 

Atmospheric  pressure  exercises  its  influence  upon  joints.  Dr. 
Amott  estimates  the  amount  of  that  on  the  knee-joint  at  60  lbs. ; 
Weber  of  that  on  the  hip-joint  at  about  26  lbs. :  in  the  hip-joint 
of  the  Megatherium  the  pressure  could  not  have  been  less  than 
150  lbs. 

A.  Swimming.  —  Quadrupeds  with  inflated  lungs  are  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  water,  and  swim  by  alternate  extension  and 
flexion  of  their  legs;  the  effective  stroke  being  the  act  of  extension, 
when  the  limb  presents  a  larger  area  to  the  water  than  in  flexion : 
this  is  seen  in  the  Horse,  which  strikes  the  water  with  the  ex- 
panded and  subconcave  surface  of  the  hoof,  but  draws  the  convex 
conical  part  through  the  water  in  the  bending  of  the  limb  pre- 
paratory to  the  next  effective  stroke.  In  the  best  water  dogs  the 
digits  are  connected  by  webs,  which  are  stretched  in  the  back  or 
down-stroke,  folded  in  the  return  movement.  The  feet  of  the 
Otter  are  broader,  especially  the  hind  ones,  and  more  fully  palmated. 
The  Seals  and  Whales  have  the  limbs  fashioned  as  fins. 

Man,  with  the  chest  well  expanded,  is  lighter  than  water :  the 
presence  of  mind  which  counteracts  the  tendency  produced  by 
immersion  in  a  cold  and  dense  medium  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
lungs  is  the  first  safeguard  against  drowning ;  and  next,  if  the 
art  of  swimming  has  not  been  learnt,  to  keep  the  head  immersed 
to  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  to  refrain  from  the  misdirected 
struggles  of  terror  which  tend  only  to  hasten  on  the  catastrophe. 

In  swinuning,  the  hands  and  feet  are  employed  so  as  to  present 
the  greatest  surface  to  the  water  in  the  effective  stroke,  the  least  in 
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the  preparatory  moyement ;  in  this  the  hands  are  brought  near  the 
mesial  plane^  with  the  palmar  surfaces  parallel  to  each  other ; 
they  are  then  thrust  forward  by  the  extension  of  the  arm,  with 
the  points  of  the  fingers  in  advance  to  cut  the  water  with  the 
least  resistance ;  when  the  hands  have  nearly  reached  their  greatest 
distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  they  are  rotated  by  pronation, 
so  that  the  palms  are  directed  at  an  oblique  angle  outward  and 
downward ;  they  are  then  forced  backward  by  the  abduction  of 
the  whole  arm  through  a  large  arc  of  a  circle,  having  the  shoulder- 
joint  for  its  centre,  and  the  length  of  the  arm  for  its  radius ;  the 
fore-arm  is  then  flexed,  and  carried  into  its  former  position  pre- 
paratory to  making  another  stroke.  During  the  extension  of  the 
arm,  the  feet  are  drawn  toward  the  centre  of  gravity,  with  their 
convex  surface  directed  obliquely  backward  by  the  extension  of 
the  ankle  and  flexion  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  during  the  ab- 
duction of  the  arm  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  feet  are  driven  forcibly 
backward  and  downward  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the  leg. 
From  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  difference  of  their  velocities  in  the  two  strokes,  there  results 
such  a  preponderance  of  the  force  in  the  vertical  direction  upward 
and  in  the  horizontal  direction  forward  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
respiratory  openings  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
come the  resistance  which  the  water  opposes  to  the  motion  of  the 
body,  due  to  its  figure  and  velocity. 

B.  Moving  on  Land. — In  mammalian  quadrupeds  the  limbs 
are  usually  long,  and  support  the  trunk  horizontally,  uplifted 
from  the  ground,  as  on  columns  expanded  at  their  base.  The 
uppermost  long  bone  is  single,  the  next  two  form  a  pair,  side  by 
side,  and  these  rest  on  more  numerous  ossicles,  transferring  the 
weight  upon  the  base  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  diverging  piles : 
the  single  hoof  of  the  Horse  seems  an  exception,  but  it,  too,  ex- 
pands to  its  base.  The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  hollow, 
agreeably  with  the  principle  of  combining  greatest  strength  with 
least  weight.  According  to  the  lightness  and  speed  of  the  quad- 
ruped, the  limb-bones  are  inclined  to  each  other's  axes  at  a 
greater  angle.  In  the  colossal  Elephant  and  Megathere  they 
rest  on  each  other  almost  vertically,  in  supporting  the  trunk. 
The  horizontal  trunk  and  produced  head  and  neck  of  quadrupeds 
cause  the  largest  proportion  of  the  weight  to  fall  upon  the  front 
pair  of  supporting  columns,  of  which,  accordingly,  the  angles  of 
the  joints  are  less,  and  the  direction  more  vertical  than  in  the  hind 
pair,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  hoofed  kinds  (vol.  ii.  figs.  307, 
309,310).  * 
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In  walkii^,  the  Hmsc,  if  tbe  riglit  eide  be  in  adruice,  mom 
firat  the  left  hind-]^,  aecood  tlie  riglit  fore-leg,  third  tb«  right 
hind-l^,  fourth  the  left  fore-l^;  propelling  the  centre  of  grsTity 
fonrard  over  ft  space  equal  to  the  length  of  the  firvt  Ftep.  ^Mien 
the  left  faind-lcg  is  in  the  art  of  ftdnncing.  the  tmnk  iii  supported 
on  the  other  three  legs  and  is  balanced  on  a  triangular  instead  of 
a  parallelt^ranunical  basis.  A  mecession  of  movements  of  the  four 
legs,  in  the  above  order,  constitutes  the  progre^iiin  by  walking 
in  moBt  qnadmpeds ;  its  rapidity  depends  on  the  time  occupied 
in  the  series  oC  movements  by  which  ibe  limbs  effect  the  step.  In 
ft  Urge  well-made  Horse  one  foot  may  move  the  length  of  a  step 
in  ft  second  of  time,  when  each  leg  may  swing  during;  one  (juarter 
ftnd  rest  on  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  second.  Bapid  walkers 
do  it  in  less  time,  and  the  interval  between  putting  down  one  leg 
and  lifting  another  becomes  inappreciable.  In  quadrupeds  with 
limbs  unusually  long  in  proportion  to  the  trunk  there  i^  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  act  of  walking:  the  Camel  and  Giraffe  seem  to 
swing  along  by  moving  the  two  right  limbs  t<^cther  and  alter- 
nately with  the  two  leJFl  limbs.  But,  though  in  a  quick  walk  the 
two  l^B  of  the  same  side  seem  to  be  moved  fonvard  simuU 
taneously,  and  are  both  off  the  ground  at  the  same  tinie  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  step,  yet  on  close  inspection  the  hind-leg 
is  seen  to  be  first  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  after  a  very  brief 
interval  the  fore-leg  of  the  same  side.'  In  this  way  of  walk  the 
trunk  is  balanced  on  a  linear  basis  of  support,  alternately  trans- 
ferred from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  Giraffe  the  long  neck 
is  then  stretched  out  in  a  line  with  the  back,  giving  the  animal  a 
stiff  and  awkward  appearance;  but  this  ts  k>st  when  they  commence 
their   graceful    undulating   amble  :  x-t 

the  motdons  of  the  legs  are  now 
peculiar;  the  hind-pair  are  lifted 
alternately  with  the  fore,  and  arc 
carried  outside  of  and  beyond  them 
by  ft  kind  of  swinging  movement.* 

la  the  pace  of  the  Horse  called 
the  '  trot,'  the  legs  move  in  pairs 
diagonally,  those  marked  b,  e,  fig. 
35,  eg.  being  nused  as  soon  as  A,  D, 
strike  the  ground ;  the  bases  of  sup- 
port are  alternately  in  the  lines  A,  D,  B,  E ;  and  the  undulations  from 
the  projection  of  the  trunk  are  in  the  vertical,  not  as  when  walking 

'  »cni-.  p.  944.  '  lb.  p.  84*. 
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in  the  horizontal,  plane.     Moreover,  in  the  rapid  trot,  each  leg 
rests  a  short  time  on  the  ground  and  swings  a  longer  time. 

The  gallop  includes  three  combinations  of  movements  of  the 
limbs.  When  the  Horse  begins  the  gallop  on  the  right  hind-leg, 
the  left  one  reaches  the  ground  first ;  the  right  hind  and  left  fore- 
legs next,  simultaneously,  and  the  right  fore-leg  last;  this  is  termed 
the  gallop  of  three  beats.  In  the  gallop  where  the  four  legs  strike 
the  ground  successively,  the  left  hind-foot  reaches  the  ground 
first,  the  right  hind-foot  second,  the  left  fore-foot  third,  and  the 
right  fore-foot  fourth ;  this  is  the  *  canter,'  or  gallop  of  four  beats, 
but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  movement  adapted  for  great  speed.  The 
gallop  wherein  the  legs  follow  the  same  order  as  in  the  trot — 
that  is,  the  left  hind  and  right  fore-feet  reaching  the  ground  simul- 
taneously, then  the  right  hind  and  left  fore-feet — is  the  order  in 
which  horses  move  their  feet  in  racing,  where  the  greatest  speed 
is  required,  and  is  called  the  gallop  of  two  beats.  In  the  *  amble,'  the 
two  legs  on  one  side  rest  on  the  ground  and  propel  the  centre  of 
gravity  forward,  whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  raised  and 
advanced,  and,  on  taking  a  new  position  on  the  plane  of  motion, 
the  former  pair  are  raised  and  advanced  in  a  similar  manner: 
these  successive  actions  are  accompanied  by  considerable  lateral 
motion.  This  resembles  the  gallop  of  the  Giraffe,  and  is  a  result  of 
special  training  in  the  Horse.  In  the  ordinary  gallop,  the  centre 
of  gravity  moves  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  describes  the  path  of  a 
projectile.  The  space  passed  over  on  the  plane  of  motion  is  equal 
to  the  horizontal  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  multiplied  by  the 
time.  According  to  Sainbell,  the  horse  Eclipse,  when  galloping 
at  liberty  and  with  its  greatest  speed,  passed  over  the  space  of 
twenty-five  feet  at  each  stride  or  leap,  which  he  repeated  2^  times 
in  a  second,  being  nearly  four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  two  seconds. 
Flying  Childers  was  computed  to  have  passed  over  eighty- two  feet 
and  a  half  in  a  second,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute.  In  both 
these  famous  racers  the  muscular  system  had  been  allowed  to  gain 
its  full  developement,  as  at  four  years,  before  being  exercised  for 
the  course  :  modern  impatience  strains  and  spoils  the  muscles  by 
the  chief  prizes  being  allotted  to  three-year-old  horses. 

In  many  Marsupials  and  Rodents  the  hind-legs  are  shorter 
than  the  fore-legs,  the  disproportion  being  greatest  in  the  Kan- 
garoos and  Jerboas.  In  slow  progression  the  Kangaroo  supports 
the  body  on  the  tail  and  fore-legs,  while  the  hind-legs  are  simul- 
taneously moved  forward  outside  and  in  advance  of  Ae  fore-legs ; 
the  base  of  support  being  here  transferred  from  a  triangle  to  a 
transverse  line.     In  full  speed  the  tail  is  rigidly  outstretched  to 
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afford  a  firm  fulcrum  to  muscles  passing  from  the  caudal  vertebnc 
to  the  pelvis  and  hind-limhs  :  the  short  fore-limbs  are  tuckt^l  up 
to  the  chest  so  as  to  offer  the  smallest  surface  to  the  air,  and  the 
animal  ])rogresses  in  a  series  of  bounds  by  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  the  hind-limbs. 

The  Rabbity  in  moving  slowly,  advances  the  fore-feet  two  or 
three  steps  alternately.  The  body  being  thus  elongated,  the  hind- 
legs  are  suddenly  extended  and  drawn  forward  simultaneously  :  it 
thus,  as  it  were,  walks  with  the  fore-legs,  and  leaps  with  the  hind. 
The  Hare  is  under  disadvantage  with  its  long  hind-limbs  in 
running  down-hill,  owing  to  the  great  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  trunk  to  the  plane  of  motion,  and  it  usually  zigzags  as  it 
descends ;  but  it  gains  proj)ortionally  in  the  asi'ont,  and  it8  speed 
on  level  ground,  through  the  size  and  strength  of  the  chief  pro- 
]>elling  limbs,  is  very  great.  The  degree  of  flexion  of  the  trunk 
accompanying  the  movements  of  these  and  other  quadrupeds  is 
indicated  by  that  in  which  the  neural  spines  converge  toward  the 
single  vertical  one  marking  the  centre  of  motion,  and  it  is 
commonly  greatest  in  the  unguiculate  quadrupeds. 

The  verticality  of  the  long  and  narrow  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
producing  the  *  digitigrade '  character  of  the  type  Carjtivora,  com- 
bines with  the  geometrical  and  physical  relations  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  limbs  to  give  them  their  superior  speed  and  agility.  In  the 
Dogs  and  Cats  the  oblique  scapula,  being  unfettered  by  bony 
(clavicular)  connection  with  the  sternum,  enjoys  the  freedom  of 
rotation  which  characterises  it  in  the  swift  Unfjulates.  The 
humerus  in  the  Lion  (vol.  ii.  fig.  337)  has  its  axis  directed  down- 
ward and  backward,  forming  with  that  of  the  scapula  an  angle  of 
110**.  The  olecranon  projects  so  far  behind  the  axis  of  rotaticm 
in  the  elbow-joint  as  to  constitute  a  powerful  lever  for  the  exten- 
sors of  the  fore-arm.  The  hind-limbs  are  longest,  and  the  bones 
are  inclined  more  obliquely  to  each  other  than  in  the  fore-limbs, 
subserviently  to  elasticity  and  power  in  springing.  The  calca- 
neum  is  produced  on  the  same  principle  as  the  olecranon,  but 
forms  the  more  powerful  lever  of  the  two.  The  last  perfection  is 
given  to  the  limbs  of  Carnivora  by  the  modifications  of  the  toes  of 
Felines,  whereby  their  tread  is  noiseless,  and  the  claws  exempt 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  progressive  motion.  It  is  effected  by 
a  joint  allowing  the  ungual  phalanges  to  be  brought  in  extension 
above  the  middle  phalanges,  elastic  ligaments  being  adjusted  to 
keep  the  joint  so  extended,  and  by  a  thick  cushion  of  soft  elastic 
substance  beneath  the  joint  or  parts  of  the  phalanges  transmitting 
the  superincumbent  weight  to  the  ground. 
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In  the  toes  of  the  fore-foot  the  last  phalanx  is  retracted  on  the 
ulnitF  side  of  the  second  phalanx.  The  principal  elaetic  ligament 
ariecB  from  the  outer  side  and  distal  end  of  the  second  phalanx, 
and  b  inserted  into  die  upper  angle  of  the  last  phalanx  :  a  Becond 
arises  from  the  outer  side  and  proximal  end  of  the  second  phalanx, 
and  passes  obliquely  to  be  inserted  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  last  phalanx :  a  third  arises  from  tlte  inner  side  and 
proximal  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  inserted  at  the  same 
point  as  the  preceding,  lie  tendon  of  the  'flexor  profundus 
perforane'  is  the  antagonist  of  these 
ligaments.  The  toes  of  the  hind-foot 
are  retracted  in  a  different  direction, 
viz.  directly  upon,  and  not  by  the  side 
of,  the  second  phalanx ;  and  the  elastic 
ligaments  are  differently  disposed.  They 
are  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  sides 
of  the  second  phalanx,  and  converge  to 
be  inserted  at  the  superior  angl^  of  the 
last  phalanx.  In  flg.  36,  a  \a  the  pair  of  elastic  ligaments ;  b, 
the  tendon  which  pulls  out  and  works  the  claw;  c,  inelastic 
ligament  continued  from  the  '  extensor '  tendon,  which  is  mainly 
inserted  into  the  second  phalanx.' 

The  main  purport  of  the  modiflcations  of  the  motory  system  in 
Quadmmana  is  to  make  them  climbers.  By  the  devetopement 
and  direction  of  the  hallux  the  hind-foot  is  converted  into  a 
hand,  with  unusual  power  of  prehension,  especially  in  the  Gorilla ; 
the  joint  of  this  hand  is  so  modified  as  to  ^ve  it  a  free  motion 
excentric  to  the  axis  of  the  leg,  whereby  its  outer  edge  is  applied 
to  the  ground ;  the  whole  hind-limb  is  shortened,  disproportion- 
ately BO  in  the  beat  climbers  (vol.  ii.  fig.  180),  In  which  also  the 
hind-limb  may  be  unfettered,  for  its  acts  of  manipulation,  by  the 
absence  of  the  '  ligamentum  teres '  of  the  hip-joint  (Pithecut), 
The  length  of  the  iliac  bones  relates  to  elongation  of  the  muscles 
for  rotating  the  hind-limb  and  hand  more  quickly  and  through 
greater  spaces.  Correlatively,  the  scapular  arch  approximates 
to  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  one  by  the  extension  of  complete 
clavicles  to  the  manubrium,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  re- 
ceived into  a  deeper  and  more  secure  socket  than  in  Bimana. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  long-armed  Gibbons,  which  enjoy 
the  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion  called  '  brachiation.'  The  body 
is  set  into  pendulous  vibration  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  tlie 

'  The  iliBiectiona  ortfae  Lion's  Toot  sliowing  the  sbore-deKribcd  modiGcationB  of 
Uic  clnuic  liuainenta  ar«  Nos.  S87a  anil  38Bi,  I'liyaiol  Sorioe,  vol.  i.  sx. 
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muflcles  of  one  arm  and  of  the  trunk,  the  force  finally  attained 
and  the  swing  being  such  as  to  propel  the  animal  some  distance 
through  the  air ;  a  bough  is  seized  by  the  opi>oBite  out-stretched 
arm,  and  the  momentum  is  applied  in  aid  of  a  repetition  of 
the  action  to  gain  a  longer  launch.  I  have  myself  witnessed,  in 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  an  aerial  leap  of  upwards  of 
fifteen  feet  so  effected  by  the  lonp^  arms  of  a  captive  Ilylobat, 
M.  Duvaucel,  observing  them  in  their  native  forests,  testifies  to 
their  passing  through  a  distance  of  forty  feet  from  bough  to 
booglu  Mr.  Martin,  when  curator  of  the  Zoological  Society's 
Museum,  watching  the  same  female  Hylohates  agilis  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  my  own  study  of  the  brachiating  mode  of 
motion,  states  that,  *  a  live  bird  being  set  at  liberty  in  her  jire- 
sence,  she  marked  its  flight,  made  a  long  swing  to  a  distant 
branch,  caught  the  bird  with  one  hand  in  her  passage,  and  at- 
tained the  branch  with  her  other  hand,  her  aim  both  at  the  bird 
and  the  branch  being  as  successful  as  if  one  object  only  had 
gained  her  attention.'  ^ 

In  most  of  the  Platyrhine  monkeys  the  tail  is  prehensile,  and 
becomes,  in  Ateles  more  especially,  a  fifth  independent  organ  of 
grasping. 

In  ordinary  progression  on  the  ground  the  Quadnnnana  move 
as  quadrupeds;  but  the  higher  tailless  Catarrhines  (Aj)e8),  in- 
stead of  setting  the  palm  or  outer  margin  of  the  fore-hands, 
like  the  inferior  families,  to  the  ground,  aj)ply  the  back  of  the 
second  phalanges  of  the  flexed  fingers,  the  skin  covering  which 
has  a  broad  and  thick  callosity,  whence  these  apes  are  sometimes 
called  collectively,  *  knuckle-walkers.'  The  longer-armed  kinds, 
in  slow  movement,  support  the  body  upon  the  knuckles,  as 
upon  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  swing  the  hind-limbs  forward 
between  them.  In  more  rapid  movement  they  sway  the  trunk 
and  hind-limbs  in  a  sort  of  sidelong  sweep,  progressing  by  a  kind 
of  shamblinsr  amble.  The  tracks  of  the  Gorilla  show  this  to  be 
the  habitual  mode  of  progression  along  the  ground.'  Station  or 
motion  on  the  lower  limbs  only  is  shown  to  be  diflScult  by  its 
awkwardness  and  the  shortness  of  time  during  which  it  can  be 
maintained.  The  walk  is  a  waddle  from  side  to  side,  the  huge 
superincumbent  body  being  balanced  by  swinging  movements  of 
the  long  arms,  or  by  clasping  the  hands  behind  the  head.  When 
so  pursued  as  to  be  driven  to  stand  at  bay,  the  Gorilla,  like  the 
plantigrade  Bear,  raises  himself  on  the  hind-hands,  so  as  to  have 
his  powerful  arms  and  fists  free  for  the  combat 

'  XLViii".  •  XIII*.  p.  532. 
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ire  as  expresBly  adapted  to  station  and  movement' 
on  the  ground  ae  are  the  Quadru- 
mana  to  clunbing  in  the  forest.  There 
isnoknown  connecting  link  between 
the  lowest  variety  of  Man  and  the 
highest  species  of  Ape.  No  animal 
is  served  by  arms,  at  once  so  large 
and  variously  flexible  and  applica- 
ble aa  Man  ;  in  none  are  the  termi- 
nal divisions  of  the  limb  so  distinct 
in  their  power  and  adaptibility,' 
The  mechanism  of  the  vertebral 
cohimn  and  limbs  which  makes 
Man  a '  plantigrade  biped,'  and  the 
only  one  in  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
is  as  perfect  in  the  Mincopie,* 
Australian,  or  Boschisman,  as  in 
the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
white  race.  The  locomotive  frame 
of  any  variety  would  equally  serve 
as  the  subject  of  such  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  mechanical  condi- 
tions of  standing,' '  walking,' '  run- 
ning,' '  leaping,'  &c.  as  have  been 
given  by  Borelli,*  Barthez,*  Rou- 
lin,»  Gerdy,«  and  W.  &  E.  Weber,^ 
to  whose  works,  and  especially  the 
latter,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
this  interesting  branch  of  Animal 
Mechanics. 


Figara  87  exempUGes  a  Man  «tooping  wilh  a  load,  and  nsIaiDod  in  Ihat  porition 
bj  ibe  glatei,  /.  the  qnadriceps  femoria,  ji,  and  the  gB«trociieiiiii,  I.  If  the  might  r 
be  120  IbBi  that  of  (he  beater  150  lbs.,  and  if  the  line  r  >  be  the  direction  of  the  loree 
of  gniTlty  catting  ihc  feninr  and  tibia  in  c  and  z,  [he  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Man  being 
at  b,  and  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Man  and  bis  load  at  a,  then  the  weight 
of  the  Man  from  the  bead  to  b  will  bo  ^  'J°  lbs.  =<  79  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  leclion  b 
to  c,  by  supposition,  =  47  ;  iherefure  the  weight  of  the  arc  a  6  c  =  75  +  47  —  122, 
also  by  mpposiiion  the  section  c  r  z  -^  20,  and  consequently  ihe  whole  arc  a  b  v  i  ^ 
112  j  the  distances  of  the  directions  of  ibe  ronscles  from  Che  axes  of  the  joints  to 
the  distances  of  the  line  of  gravity  are,  according  to  Borelli,  in  the  following  ratio,— 
i  the  distance/i  is  to  tiie  di.-tance  n  Aaslii'toS;  joDistoivas  I  toS;  ^  kd 
is  to  p  d  as  1  to  3  ;  and  lulo  (masS  to4;  hence  he  dedvul  certain  proportions, 
from  which  he  estimated  that  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  to  sustain  ibis  weight, 
exerted  a  force>6032  Ibe.,  being  more  then  &fty  times  the  weight. 
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4  203.  Myelon.  —  The  myelon  in  Manimals, 
as  in  Birde,  quits,  in  the  course  of  devclopc- 
meot,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neural  canal,  mov- 
ing and  concentrating  forwards,  and  lcavin<r 
the  concomitantly  elongated  roots  of  the  nerves, 
between  their  places  of  exit  at  the  intervertebral 
foramina  and  their  places  of  attachment  to 
the  myelon,  as  an  indication  of  the  primitive 
extent  of  the  nervous  axis. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Monotrcmatoiis 
order,  so  restricted  in  its  representative  genera, 
should  present  the  two  extremes  of  tliis  deve- 
lopemental  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
myelon.  The  Omithorhynchus  hardly  departs 
from  the  condition  of  the  lizard,  the  myelon 
extending  into  the  sacrum,  and  having  the 
intravertebral  nerve-roots  limited  to  the  short 
canal  of  the  caudal  region  ;  whilst  in  the  Echid- 
na, fig.  38,  the  myelon  moves  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  d,  where  it  ends 
iu  a  point,  and  leaves  all  the  canal  behind 
occupied  by  the  elongated  nerve-roots  and 
shrunken  emptied  myclonal  sheath,  answering 
to  tlie  '  Cauda  equina'  and'  filum  terminate'  of 
anthropotomy,  but  of  extraordinary  length. 

In  the  Omithorhynchus  the  myelon  fills 
closely  the  neural  canal :  it  is  thickest  at  its 
commencement  and  at  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  cervical  region ;  it  is  more  slender 
in  the  back,  especially  near  the  loins;  it  is 
slightly  enlarged  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
gradually  terminates  in  a  point  at  the  end  of 
the  sacral  canal.  The  short  and  thick  myelon 
of  the  Echidna  presents  the  two  usual  enlarge- 
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ments^  giving  origins  respectively  to  the  nerves  of  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  extremities,  the  slightly  contracted  intermediate  por- 
tion heing  extremely  short. 

In  the  Marsupialia  the  myelon  usually  extends  to  the  sacrum, 

and  presents  both  brachial  and  pel- 
vic enlargements  which  correspond 
with  the  relative  si^e  and  muscu- 
larity of  the  extremities  to  which 
they  furnish  the  nerves ;  the  latter 
enlargement  is  consequently  most 
marked  in  the  Kangaroo,  fig.  39,  but 
does  not  exhibit  the  rhomboidal 
sinus  of  this  part  in  Birds.  The 
disposition  of  the  layer  of  grey 
matter  enveloping  the  central  me- 
dullary tract  in  each  lateral  moiety 
of  the  chord  is  shown  in  the 
three  situations  marked  i,  2,  and 
3 ;  the  superior  expansion  and  com- 
plexity of  the  grey  matter  in  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  pelvic  en- 
largement, 3,  accords  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  locomotive  over 
the  sensory  functions  in  the  long 
and  strong  saltatory  legs  of  the 
Kangaroo. 

In  the  Lissencephala  we  have 
again  examples  of  the  concentra- 
tive  protraction  of  the  myelon  into 
the  dorsal  region,  as  e.g.  in  some 
Cheiroptera  and  in  the  Hedgehog. 
From  the  coincidence  of  the  condition 
of  the  myelon  with  the  tegumentary 
covering  in  Erinaceus  and  Echidna^  we  are  led  to  ask,  whether 
the  shortness  of  the  solid  chord,  and  the  great  length  of  the  suc- 
ceeding nerves  within  the  neural  canal,  have  any  physiological 
relation  with  the  habit,  common  to  both  the  placental  and  mono- 
trematous  hedgehogs,  of  rolling  the  body  into  a  ball  when  torpid 
or  asleep,  or  when  the  tegumentary  armour  is  employed  in  self- 
defence.  In  the  bat  it  would  seem  to  be  concomitant  with  the 
reduced  size  and  function  of  the  pelvic  limbs :  but,  in  the  Noctules 
(  Vespertilio  noctula),  the  myelon  extends  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  anterior  enlargement  is  the  chief  one  in  Cheiroptera^  and  is  close 
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to  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  it  is  likewise  in  the  Cetacea,  In  most 
£odentia  the  myelon  terminates  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  in  the 
rabbit  it  extends  a  little  way  into  the  sacrum.  In  the  mouse  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  myelon  to  the  brain  is  as  22  to  100. 

In  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia^  the  myelon  presents  only  the 
anterior  enlargement,  which  is  very  near  the  brain,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  close  aggregation  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves  from 
that  part.  The  myelon  is  closely  invested  by  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  directly  perforated  by  the  nerves,  and  the  sheath  terminates 
at  the  pointed  end  of  tlie  myelon,  not  being  continued  as  such, 
over  the  '  cauda  equina.'  The  myelon  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  shows  the  central  canal,  and.  Hunter 
remarks, '  is  more  fibrous  than  in  other  animals ;  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  break  it  longitudinally,  it  tears  with  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, but  transversely  it  breaks  irregularly.'  * 

In  the  Elephant  the  dura  mater  surrounds  the  myelon  less 
closely  than  in  the  Cetacea,  and  the  roots  of  the  nerves  have  a 
longer  course  within  the  sheath.  In  the  Giraffe  *  I  found  the 
myelon  closely  invested  by  the  dura  mater,  which  was  thinner  on 
the  dorsal  than  on  the  ventral  side :  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  the  cervical  portion,  which  from  the  corpora  pyra- 
midalia  to  the  pectoral  or  brachial  enlargement  measured  four 
feet  three  inches.  The  elongation  of  this  part  during  foetal  de- 
velopement  proceeding  by  uniform  interstitial  addition,  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  become  equally  separated  from  each  other ;  and,  as 
the  lowest  filament  of  one  root  was  not  further  removed  from  the 
highest  of  the  next  below,  than  this  from  the  succeeding  filament 
of  the  same  root,  such  filaments  were  extended  over  an  unusual 
space  of  the  myelon ;  the  root  of  the  third  cervical  coming  from  a 
tract  of  not  less  than  six  inches  in  length  :  the  contrast  between 
the  cervical  myelon  of  the  Porpoise  and  Giraffe  in  this  respect  is 
striking. 

With  the  singular  exceptions  of  the  Echidna,  Hedgehog,  and 
certain  bats,  the  mass  of  the  myelon  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  that 
of  the  body  throughout  the  Mammalian  series,  and  its  structure 
is  essentially  the  same.  In  the  adult  human  male  it  a  little 
exceeds  an  ounce  in  weight :  its  tissue  is  firmer  than  that  of  the 
brain.  As  in  all  Vertebrates,  the  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces  are 
respectively  divided  into  equal  moieties  by  a  longitudinal  fissure, 
of  which  the  dorsal  is  deepest,  and,  in  the  Mammalia,  closest*  In 
Man,  the  intcrfissural  plate  of  pia  mater  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
fold  in  the  ventral  (anterior)  fissure,  fig.  40,  a,  but  is  confluent  as  a 
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single  delicate  layer  of  vascular  tissue  in  iha  dorsal  (posterior)  one, 
ib.  e.  A  layer  of  white  neurine  accompanies  the  ventral  fold,  which, 
when  withdrawn,  shows  the  fissure  to  be  closed  by  such  layer, 
perforated  by  numerous  holes  for  capillaties :  its  fibres  are  trans- 
verse and  form  the  '  white  myelonal  commissure.'  The  depth  of 
the  ventral  fissure  is  greatest  at  the  pectoral  enlargement  of  the 
myeloD,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  '  cauda  equina.' 
The  deeper  dorsal  fissure  penetrates  fully  one-half  of  the  dorso- 
ventral  diameter  of  the  myelon  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  but  becomes  shallower  in  the  lumbar  region :  it  is  bounded 
by  a  layer  of  grey  neurine,  connecting  the  same  tissue  in  each 
lateral  moiety  of  the  myelon,  which  layer  forms  the  '  grey  mye- 
lonal commissure.' 

In  the  developement  of  the  myelon,  as  of  the  encepbalon,  the 
central  part  contains  a  fluid  which  is  reduced  by  the  endogenous 
growth  of  neurine,  on  ap- 
proaching maturity ;  it  re- 
mains in  the  myelon,  as  its 
'  canal,'  which  is  obvious  in 
the  cold-blooded  Verte- 
brates,' and  is  exposed,  in 
birds,  as  the  '  ventricle  of 
the  pelvic  enlargement,'  as  it 
is  in  the  '  fourth  ventricle  ' 
of  all  Vertebrates,  where  it 
bears  the  name  of  '  calamus 
scriptorius'  in  anthropoto- 
my.  The  myelonal  canal  is 
more  obvious  in  lower  mam- 
mals '  than  in  Man,  and  in 
""^ '  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult ; 

in  whom,  whilst  unobl iterated,  it  is  surrounded,  like  tlie  more 
obvious  myelonal  canal  in  Reptiles,  by  the  grey  commisBural 
neurine.  The  canal  is  lined  by  ciliatc  cells.*  The  lateral  columns 
of  this  tissue,  united  by  the  commissure,  are  thicker  but  less  peri- 
pherally extended  in  the  ventral,  ff,  than  in  the  dorsal,  h,  portions 
of  the  myelon.  In  transverse  section  the  grey  neurine  resem- 
bles a  comma,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  outward, 
the  head,  fig.  40,  ff,  is  surrounded  by  the  peripheral  white 
neurine,  and  the  tail,  ib.  h,  t,  is  produced  to  the  issue  of  the  dorsal 
(posterior)  nerve-roots,  ib.  A.     The  proportdons  of  the  grey  and 
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white  neurine  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  myelon.  In  fig.  41, 
1  is  a  section  at  the  fore  (upper)  part  of  the  pectoral  enlargement, 
the  head  of  the  comma  is  small,  the  tail  narrow :  in  the  middle  of 
the  enlargement,  section  s,  the  head  is  larger, 
with  more  distinct  processes,  the  tail  is  thicker. 
In  the  dorsal  region,  sections  3,  the  grey  matter 
is  more  reduced  than  in  the  neck.  In  the  lum- 
bar region,  sections  4,  it  again  expands,  the 
head  shows  the  stellar  character,  is  fenced  off 
from  the  ventral  periphery  by  a  smaller  extent 
of  white  neurine ;  the  tail  is  thicker,  but  here 
becomes  shorter  and  seems  not  to  reach  the 
dorsal  surface.  Near  the  termination  of  the 
myelon  the  comma-shape  is  lost,  and  the  grey 
neurine  reduced  to  a  subcylindrical  tract, 
slightly  notched  laterally  and  surrounded,  save 
at  the  commissure,  by  the  white  neurine.  (3f 
this  tissue  the  largest  pro{)ortion  exists  in  the 
cervical  part  of  the  myelon  and  its  enlarge- 
ment, where  the  small  columns  called  *  jmsterior 
pyramids '  are  continued  from  the  dorsal  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  contracting  to  a  point, 
near  the  end  of  the  brachial  enlargements,  and 
there  allowing  the  proper  dorsal  (posterior) 
columns  of  the  myelon  to  come  into  contact  at 
the  posterior  fissure.  The  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  white  and  grey  neurine  in  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  tracts  of  the  myelon  coin- 
cides with  the  different  nervous  endowments 
of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  :  in  the  former 
volition  and  sensation  are  greatest ;  in  the  latter 
reflex  actions  with  diminished  sensibility  :  the 
exercise  of  the  arms  and  hands  induces  more 
calls  ujion  cerebral  action,  that  of  the  legs 
and  feet  operates  more  exclusively  through 
physical  changes  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  mye- 
lon itself:  hence,  therefore,  the  need  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  reproductive  or  grey  tissue.  Numerous  multi-caudate  vesicles 
are  present  in  the  grey  neurine,  and  linear  tracts  are  continued 
from  the  major  part  of  its  periphery,  as  seen  in  transverse  section, 
towards  that  of  the  myelon,  accompanied  by  capillary  vessels 
which  enter  the  pia  mater. 

The  proportion  of  the  neural  canal  to  the  myelon  varies  in 
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different  mammals:  it  is  greatest  in  the  Cetacea,  Siienia  and 
Seal-tribe,  the  space  between  the  myelon  and  neural  arches  being 
occupied  by  blood  vessels,  -which,  in  those  aquatic  orders,  are 
chiefly  arterial  plexuses.  In  land-mammals  and  Man  the  veins  pre- 


dominate, having  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sinuses,  as  shown 
in  the  section  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  fig.  42,  where  the  communi- 
cation of  the  '  perineural'  veins,  d,  with  those  of  the  tissue  of  the 
vertebral  centrum,  is  shown.  But  the  most  constant  fluid  exter- 
nal to  the  myelon  is  that  which  has  been  called  '  cerebro-spinal.' 
In  the  dorsal  region  of  the  neural  canal,  in  Man,  the  position  of 
this  fluid  is  shown  in  fig.  43,  where  c  is  the  myelon,  with  its  pia 
mater  and  arachnoid,  m  the  dorsal  or  posterior  septum,  n  the 
nervG-roota,  and  »  s  the  sub-  or  ent-arachnoid  space.  The  use  of 
the  uniform  support  and  defence  afforded  by  the  interposition  of 
this  fluid  between  the  myelon  and  the  hard  walla  of  the  neural 
canal  is  obvious.' 

The  arachnoid  is  disposed  about  the  myelon,  as  about  the  brain, 

after  the  manner  of  the  serous  membranes;    it  consists  of  an 

exterior  or  '  parietal  layer  '  reflected  upon  the  myelon  to  form  the 

internal  or  '  myelonal '  layer.     If  a  section  be 

made  through  a  pair  of  nerve-roots,  those  e.g. 

of  the  fifth  cervical,  fig.  44,  the  arachnoid  is 

seen  to  be  continued  as  a  loose  sheath,  about 

the  inter-neural  part  of  the  root,  n  n,  and  is 

reflected  so  as  to  form  small   culs-de-sac,   at 

the  orifices  of  emergence. 

nd  »•  ncDibnnn       In  Man  the  myelou  is  loosely  invested  by 

ri^™™!     "  the  '  dura  mater,'  to  which  it  is  attached  by 

la  which  the  oEtccU  of  the  Tcmonl  of  this  fluid  in  the  Dog  oro  deecnlictl. 
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s  cf  dw  andukoid  called  '  ^^amentnm  dcnticaUtum.'  mad 
the  nerre-roots. 

4  20I.  £me^pkfmlam,  iU  primutrtf  Jiruwms, — Tbe  rnr^pbalon,  or 
brain,  ot  Mammalsr  43 

like  that  t^  lower 
Vertebrates,  Tiir-<r 
tie,  fig.  45  (toL  i. 
Shark,  fig.  187, 
and  Lepidaairen, 
%.  186),  presents 
four  primary  acg- 
rndts  or  diviaioos,  indicated  by  as  uiany  8U|>erinotimbont,  ori}^- 
naliy  vesicular,  masses,  or  pairs  of  masses ;  but  consititin^,  not 
<Ktly  of  those,  but  of  tracts  of  tbe  niyclcnceiihalic  columns  from 
which  those  masses  arc  successively  developed. 

The   hindmost   division,   or  *^ 

*  epencephalon,'  fig.  46,  c,  con- 
sists of  the  enlarging  parts  of 
the  myelencephalic  columns,  a, 
called  '  medulla  oblongata,'  uf 
the  superincumbent  mass,  c, 
originally  a  pair  in  the  human 
foetus  (fig.  47,  e),  called  '  cere- 
bellum,' and  of  a  transverse 
commisBure  of  that  body,  called 

*  tuber  annulare '  or  '  pons  varolii,' 
anthropotomy,  are  subordinate 
elements  of  one  and  the  same  pri- 
nuuy  division  of  theencephalon.' 

The  next  division  includes 
the  parts  of  the  myelencephalic 
coltminB  which  support,  and 
from  which  are  developed,  the 
optic  lobes,  o:  it  is  the  'mesen- 
cephalon,' figs.  45, 46  and  47, 0. 
With  the  columnar  elements 
are  the  parts  called  the  '  fillet,' 
and '  processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes '  in  anthropotomy,  including  the 
'third  ventricle '  and  its  prolongations  into  the  vascular  appendages 

'  Tbe  lenituice  of  the  'pona,'  kni]  railing  it.  In  aMOciation  wiih  pnrti  of  mnothcr 
Mgmcnt,  10  the  rank  of  k  distinct  primsrjr  diviilon  m  '  neiocephnlon,'  and  iho  Mver- 
ance  of  Ihe  '  medulla  oblongata'  from  the  cerebellam,  ni  a  co-equal  diviiion,  called 
'  mctencephalon,'  indicate  tlie  warping  of  the  judgioent  through  habitiinl  cnnlem- 
pluion  of  the  cbaracteriilicallj  modiHcd  and  developed  pnnt  of  the  humAn  brain. 
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called  *  pineal '  and  *  pituitary  *  A,  glands :  a  second  pair  of  gangli- 
onic masses  are  developed  in  Mammalia  behind  the  optic  lobes,  o, 
tind  received  from  the  old  anthropotomists  the  name  of  *  testes,' 
the  more  constant  and  important  pair  being  the  ^  nates,'  and  the 
whole,  from  their  arrested  condition  in  Man,  forming  the  *  corpora 

*  quadrigemina '  or  *  bigemina.* 

The  third  primary  division  of  the  brain  includes  the  *  crura 
cerebri'  with    the    reinforcing   or    recruiting    ganglions  called 

*  thalami  optici '  and  *  corpora  striata,'  and  the  superincumbent 
masses  called  *  cerebral  hemispheres : '  it  is  the  *  prosencephalon,' 

figs.  46  and  47,  P. 

The  foremost  primary  division  of  the  brain  includes  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  columnar  tracts,  called  *  crura  rhinencephali,' 
and  the  appended  vesicular  mass,  called  *  olfactory  lobe ; '  it  is  the 

*  rhinencephalon,'  ib.  R.  The  nature  and  value  of  this  division 
are  masked,  in  Man,  by  the  arrest  of  its  developement  and  the 
contrast  of  the  excessive  expansion  of  the  vesicular  part  of  the 
antecedent  division.  Accordingly  the  *  crura  rhinencephali '  are 
termed  *  olfactory  nerve '  with  its  *  roots,'  and  the  primary  vesicle 
is  the  *  bulb  of  tiie  olfactory  nerve,'  of  anthropotomy. 

Each  primary  encephalic  division  has  its  cavity  or  cavities 
called  *  ventricles.'  The  epencephalic  prolongation  of  the  mye- 
lonal  canal  is  the  *  fourth  ventricle :'  its  continuation  into  the 
primary  vesicle  is  the  *  cerebellar  ventricle :'  it  is  persistent  in 
fishes  (vol.  i.  p.  275,  fig.  178,  c),  reptiles  (ib.  p.  295,  fig.  193), 
and  birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  120,  fig,  45),  but  is  obliterated  in  Mammals 
where  the  cerebellum  is  solid.  The  *  myelonal  canal '  passes  for- 
ward as  the  *  third  ventricle,'  and  *  iter '  or  communicating  canal 
between  that  and  the  *  fourth.'  Its  continuation  into  the.  optic 
lobes,  retained  in  oviparous  Vertebrates  (vol.  i.  p.  278,  fig.  182, 
A,  hy  p.  279,  fig.  183,  dy  p.  295,  fig.  193,  s,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  fig.  45, 
Oy)  is  obliterated  by  growth  of  neurine  in  Mammals ;  as  is  also  its 
ascending  canal  to  the  *  pineal  appendage ; '  the  descending  one 
to  the  *  hypophysis '  is  retained  as  the  *  infundibulum.' 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere  begins  in  Mammals,  as  in  lower 
Vertebrates,  as  a  bladder  with  a  thin  wall  of  brain-substance,  the 
cavity  including,  potentially,  all  the  anthropotomical  *  horns,'  *fore,' 

*  aft,'  and  *  under,'  of  the  *  lateral  ventricle,'  which  are  subsequently 
meted  out  by  endogenous  growths  of  grey  and  white  neurine,  in 
size  and  shape  according  to  the  group  or  genus. 

In  most  Mammals  which  derive  so  important  a  share  of  their 
ideas  through  the  olfactory  sense,  the  *  lateral  ventricle  '  is  con- 
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tiDued  into  the  '  rhinencephalon/  as  shown  in  fig.  46,  d.  So 
that  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  primary  encephalic  division,  viz. 
the  columnar  as  '  cms  rhinencephali/  the  superimposed  mass,  and 
the   cavity  exemplifjnng  the  nature  of  the  olfactory  bulb  as  a 

*  prioiary  vesicle  '  of  the  brain,  are  present, 

§  205.  Macromyelon, — The  epencephalon  consists  of  the  ma- 
cromyelon  and  cerebellum.  The  term  '  macromyelon '  is  not 
exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  '  medulla  oblongata '  of  anthrojK)- 
tomy,  the  authorities  in  that  department  of  anatomy  having  af)- 
plied  the  phrase  in  different  senses.  With  Willis,*  it  included  the 
part  of  the  brain  beneath  the  cerebellum  and  cerebral  hemispheres, 

*  all  that  substance,'  e.g.,  which  reaches  from  the  cavity  of  the 
callous  body  and  conjuncture  in  the  basis  of  the  head  to  the  hole 
at  the  hinder  part  where  the  same  substance,  being  further  con- 
tinued, ends  in  the  *  spinal  marrow.'  With  Vieussons,*  the  *  ol)l()ng 
marrow '  included  the  columns  of  the  neural   axis  between  the 

*  spinal  marrow '  and  the  *  cerebral  hemispheres,'  with  the  *  crura 
cerebri'  and  their  ganglionic  enlargements,  called  *  optic  thalami,' 
and  *  corpora  striata.'  Winslow  ^  defines  the  *  medulla  oblongata ' 
as  the  medullary  basis  common  to  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
Haller  ^  restricts  the  *  medulla  oblongata '  to  the  intracranial 
royelonal  columns,  as  far  as  the  *  pons  varolii.'  Kolando*  prefers 
the  older  view  of  its  extent.  Chaussier,*  again,  distinguishes 
the  portions  of  the  intracranial  columns  crossed  by  the  transverse 
commissural  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  as  a  primary  division  of  the 
brain,  under  the  name  '  mesocephale ; '  and  this  term  has  been 
extended  by  Todd^  to  include  the  'corpora  quadrigoniina '  with 
the  *  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes,'  and  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

But  the  developement  of  the  human  brain  and  its  several  stages, 
represented  by  the  conditions  at  which  it  is  arrested  in  lower 
vertebrates,  show  that  the  transverse  commissural  fibres  which 
cross  or  decussate  with  the  intracranial  myelonal  columns,  whether 
under  the  name  of  *  pons,'  or  *  trapezoid  bodies,'  or  *  arcifonn 
fibres,'  are  subordinate  adjuncts  to  other  parts,  chiefly  the  cere- 
bellum ;  while  the  distinct  and  superimposed  masses  called  '  cor- 
pora quadrigemina '  include  the  true  correlatives  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  as  primary  vesicles  of  the  brain. 

By  *  macromyelon,'  therefore,  I  signify  the  intracranial  prolon- 
gations of  the  myelonal  columns  as  far  forward  as  their  emergence 
from  the  *  pons,'  or  cerebellar  commissure :  in  this  tract  they  are 

*  xxi".  p.  5.  '  xxir'.  ■  xxiii".  *  xxviii". 

*  i/'.  •  XXVI -.  '  xxvii".  p.  684. 
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reinforced  b^  masses  of  grey  aeurine,  and  the  transverse  commis- 
Bural  fibres  are  so  intermixed  with  the  longitudinal  ones  as  to 
compel  their  being  combined  in  description  as  in  deHneation, 
figs.  48,  56.  But,  before  quitting  the  Mammalian  class,  the 
reduction  of  the  '  pons,'  concomitantly  with  that  of  the  side-lobes 
of  the  cerebellum,  aa  in  figs.  51  and  53,  is  such  as  significantly 
to  testify  against  its  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  division  of 
the  brain ;  and  in  birds  a  *  tuber  annulare '  or  '  pons  varolii,' 
ceases  to  appear  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  myelencephalous 
tract  above  defined.  From  this  tract  the  cerebral  nerves,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  hypoglossal  or  ninth  inclusive,  arise. 

In  advancing  to  the  formation  of  the  macromyelon  growing 
^g  central  tracts  of  the  myelonal 

columns  come  to  the  peri- 
phery, and  push  aside  the  medial 
tracts  on  both  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  surfaces.  On  the  former, 
fig.  48,  they  decussate,  as  they 
appear,  at  d,  and,  with  a  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  anterior 
myelonal  columns,  b,  expand 
to  form  the  '  prepyramidal 
bodies,'  p.  The  rest  of  the 
anterior  columns,  b,  with  the 
contiguous  antero-lateral  co- 
lumn, in  their  course  along  the 
macromyelon,  are  associated 
with  n  mass  of  grey  matter  oc- 
casioning a  swelling  out  of  the 
surface,  called  the  '  olivary 
bodies,'  ib,  o.  A  thin  layer  of 
superficial  fibres  which,  in  lower  Manunals  with  non-prominent 
*  olives '  pass  outward,  as  a  '  trapezoid  layer,'  in  Mtm  curve  round 
the  exterior  of  the  olivary  prominences,  and  constitute  the  '  arci- 
form  fibres,'  ib.  A. 

The  transverse  fibres  defining  anteriorly  the  •  prepyramids ' 
and  '  olives  '  increase  in  mass,  from  the  lowest  Mammals  (^Omi- 
tkorhynchus,  fig.  51,  c,  Didtlphyi,  fig.  53,  b),  to  Man,  fig.  48,  a. 
As  they  arch  over  the  fore  part  of  those  macromyelonal  tracts 
they  have  been  called  '  pons;'  but  their  true  position  is  that  of  an 
inverted  or  suspended  bridge :  their  developement  is  in  the  ratio 
of  that  of  the  side-lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

On  the  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  myelon  the  deep- 
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seated  tracts  become  superficial  at  a  greater  diBtance  from  tlic 
skull  than  on  the  ventral  surrace,  and  do  nut  decussate ;  they  ex- 
pand as  tliey  enter  the  macromyelon,  and  f()rm  the  '  post-pyra- 
midal bodies,'  fig.  49,  t.  ^^ 
The  posterior  myelonal 
columns  which  they 
push  aside,  diverge  as 
they  are  eontinDed  into 
the  macTomyeloiii  and 
ctHnbine  witt  the  con- 
tiguous later*]  columns 
to  form  the  post-resti- 
fonn  tracts,  X.  In  ad- 
vance of  the  post- 
pyramids,  still  deeper 
columns  of  the  myelon 
come  into  view,  as  the  ""  """  """ 
'  teretial  tracts,'  ib.  a,  f,  bounding  the  sidcti  of  the  fissure,  called 
'calamus  scriptorius,'  at  the  floor  of  the  expanded  macro - 
myelonal  canal  called  'fourth  ventricle.'  This  is  over-arched 
by  the  cerebellum,  here  bisected,  and  one  half  reflected  at  R  ;  the 
peduncle  or  '  cms '  of  the  opposite  half  being  shown  at  u.  The 
thin  layer  roofing  the  ventricle  anterior  tu  the  cms  is  called 
'  valve  of  VieuBsens,'  B. 

Sections  of  the  macromyelon,  as  at  fig.  50,  show  the  form  of 
the  grey  matter,  called  '  corpus  dentatum,'  of  the 
olives,  o  o,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  en-  "^ 

largiog  columns.     Those  on  each  side  the  fissure 
A,  are  the  prepyramids ;  those  on  each  side  the  <^|3 
fissure   F,  are  the    post-pyramids ;    the   lateral 
or  restiform  tracts  intervene  between  tbem  and 
the  olivary  tracts,  o. 

In  the  Monotremes  the  macromyelon  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  but  the 
'  pons '  bears  relation  to  the  cerebellum  in  its 
smaUnesB.  The  prepyranoids,  figs.  51  and  52, 
a,  are  long,  narrow,  flat,  and  contract  as  they  ^"^^"^l""^' 
approach  the  pons,  especially  in  the  Omitho-  (■"■  •'""^  *  '■"*  » 
rbyuchus;  the  olives,  fig.  51,  a,  fig.  52,  i,  are  ''  '  "'"' 
also  long  and  flat,  but  expand  as  they  approach  the  ]>onB,  and 
are  crossed,  before  reaching  it,  by  the  '  trapezoid  '  homologues 
of  the  '  arciform '  fibres  in  Man.  The  distinction  between  the 
olivary  and  pre-restiform  tracts  is  less  marked.     The  grey  matter 
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is  Bm&ll  m  the  olivary  tracts,  and  does  not  form  a  '  corpus  denta- 
tum.'     The  pons  is  flat,  it  forms  a  narrow  transverse  band  in  the 


Omithorhynchus,  fig.  51,  c;  these  fibres  cover  a  greater  antero- 
posterior extent  of  the  macromyelon  iu  the  Echidna,  and  give 
the  pons  a  triangular  form. 

In  the  Opossum  the  pons,  lig.  5S,  b,  is  reduced  almost  to  the 
proportions  of  that  in  the  Omitliorhynchus ; 
the  prepyramidal,  d,  and  olivary  tracts  are 
similar,  and  the  latter  arc  crossed  by  as  well- 
marked  a  trapezoid  arrangement  of  trans- 
verse fibres,  c. 

The  prepyramidal  tracts  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  a  greater  distance  from  the  pons,  in 
most  Mammals,  than  in  Man,  and  thus 
resemble  more  the  postpyramidal  tracts ; 
this  character  is  shown  in  the  Horse,  fig. 
54,  Dolphin,  fig.  60,  b,  and  Baboon,  fig.  62. 
In  the  anthropoid  Apes,  the  proportions  of 
the  prepyramids  (fig.  112,  Orang)  approach 
those  in  Man,  and  the  arciform  disposition 
of  the  superficial  layer  of  crossing  fibres  begins  to  prevail,  and 
to  allow  the  olives,  which  are  likewise  hero  more  prominent, 
to  come  into  view.  Although  the  olives  are  less  prominent 
in  Delpkinus  than  in  the  Apes,  they  are  equally  uncovered 
by  the  tmpezoid  fibres:    and  show  internally  the  arrangement 
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of  grey  matter  called  '  corpus  dentatuni.'  The  pons,  fig.  60,  a,  c, 
by  its  promiDcnce  and  antcro-posterior  extent,  corresiwnds  with 
the  great  lateral  developement  of  the  cerebellum,  e. 

"When   the  prepyramids,  fig.    55,   p,  are   divaricated   in    the 

human  macromyelon,  the 

"  median  fissure,  which  is 

wider  and  shallower  than 


that,  c,  below  the  decussation,  shows  the  same  cii})riform  cha- 
racter of  its  '  floor,'  formed  by  the  penetrating  vessels  from 
the  fold  of  pia  mater  which  lined  it.  A  further  extent  of 
divarication  shows  transverse  fibres  uniting  the  halves  of  this  part 
of  the  macromyelon,  and  dccuasatiug  with  longitudinal  fibres,  as 
in  fig.  56.  The  section  of  the  prepyramid  on  each  side  of  n,  fig. 
57,  shows  its  triangular  figure  and  the  restriction  of  grey  matter 
to  the  'nuclei,' r, .( ;  they  are  mainly  composed  of  white  longi- 
tudinal fibres  which  enter  the  pons  above  its  lower  or  peripheral 
transverse  fibres,  and  interlace  with  the  fibres  of  a  higher  plane: 
at  the  entry  each  pyramid  is  constricted,  as  at  fig,  5fi,  p,  but  soon 
expands.  The  proportion  of  the  decussating  and  nnn-decue sating 
tracts  of  the  prepyramidal  columns  is  shown  in  fig.  56,  where  p 
is  part  of  the  right  prepyramid  cut  across  near  the  j>on3  and 
reflected  to  show  the  decussating  fasciculus,  tt,  and  the  non-decus- 
sating fasciculus,  R|  continued  through  the  pons,  P:   the  decus- 
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sating  faaciculua  of  the  left  prepyramid  is  shown  at  d.  The 
fibres  of  the  outer  white  neurine  of  the  olives  are  longitudinal, 
and  are  continued  forward  above  the  pons,  as  shown  at  f,  fig.  66. 
Bfi  The  nucleus   of  grey  matter  sinks 

deep  into  the  macromyelon,  as  shown 
in  the  sections, figs.  50,o  and57,y;  its 
section  in  any  direction  presents  the 
undulated  course  of  the  white  capsule 
suggesting  the  anthropotomical  term 
*  corpus  dentatuin.' 

The  lateral  or  restiform  columns, 
divei^ng,  as  in  fig.  49,  x,  are  mainly 
continued  into  the  cerebellum,  of 
which  they  form  the  hinder  or  'in- 
ferior peduncle,'  fig.  66,  r.  Recruit- 
ing grey  neurine  is  developed  in 
their  interior.  The  post-pyramidal 
columns,  contracting  as  the^  diverge 
and  ascend,  are  closely  applied  to  the 
restiform  tracts,  but  are  continued,  as 
the '  fasciculi  graciles,*  into  the  crura 
cerebri. 

Di.iMii.in  of  innm.mroi'.Ti,  ■m  oLiiqnMi  Stilling '  ha8  enrichcd  anatomy 
tromtbtriginiiio.  ujin,.«iii-.  ^;jjj  jjjg  foUowiug  minified  view 
of  a  transverse  section  of  the  macromyelon,  one  haif  of  which 
shows  the  structures  as  seen  by  transmitted  light,  fig.  57.  The 
anterior  or  ventral  fissure,  a,  is  here  seen  to  be  much  deeper  than 
the  opposite  one,  b,  represented  by  the  'calamus  scriptorius.' 
The  septum  or  raphe,  c,  of  the  lateral  moieties  is  a  compact  white 
neurine ;  d,  v,  are  the  prepyvamiilal  columns,  of  which  r  is  the 
large  nucleus,  s  s  the  smaller  nuclei;  the  roots  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  /,  run  along  the  interspace  between  the  pyramids 
and  olives.  Of  the  latter  the  nucleus  is  shown  at  ff,  with  ita 
plicated  capsule  of  white  neurine ;  a  small  mass  of  grey  substance 
is  situated  near  the  olivary  one  at  u ,'  x  indicates  grey  matter  and 
I  gelatinous  matter,  near  the  roots  of  the  vagal  nerves,  A  A.  The 
nucleus  of  the  vagus  is  h,  with  the  root  of  which  nerve  is  also 
connected  the  white  longitudinal  fibres,  m.  Whether  ff  be  ex- 
clusively related  to  the  hypoglossal,  or  is  the  place  of  origin  (part 
of  the  larger  root)  of  the  trigeminal,  is  undetermined ;  n  is  the 
'  soft  column,'  o  the  wedge-like  column ;  /  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
resdform  body.     The  transverse  or  arciform  fibres  covering  this 
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latoral  column  we  marked  p,  thoee  continued  over  the  olives,  w, 
and  those  over  the  prepyramids,  v ;  they  form  the  trapezium  in 
lower  Mammals. 

The  nucleus  in  the  trapezium,  on  each  side  of  the  raphe,  bo 
closely  resembles,  at  a  higher  section,  the  olivary  body,  that  it  has 


been  termed  the  '  upper  olive ' ;  it  makes  its  appearance  near 
where  the  lower  olives  firat  diminish  in  size.  In  the  Sheep  it 
appears  as  a  group  of  large  stellate  multipolar  cells,  and  these 
cells  are  more  numerous  in  the  Kodents,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
Cat.  In  the  Rabbit  the  upper  olivary  body  ie  convoluted  in  three 
or  four  turns ;  in  the  Mouse  it  consiata  of  a  wavy  mass  of  large 
and  numerous  cells ;  ita  structure  is  especially  distinct  in  the  Cat, 
The  '  po8t-])yramidal '  and  '  rcstiform '  nuclei  are  present  in 
all  Mammals.  The  olivary  bodies  consist  of  layers  of  small  cells 
penetrated  by  the  arciform  filaments,  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  the  raphe ;  they  are  not  absent  in  the 
Sheep.  The  transverse  section  of  the  human  medulla  oblongata 
in  the  region  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  is  more  circular,  less 
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elliptical,  than  Id  the  Sheep  and  moat  lower  Mammals.  The 
restiform  and  pOBtpjramidal  nuclei  ara  reUtivelf  larger,  but  the 
Quadrumana  and  Carnivora  approach  the  human  structure  in  this 
particular;  the  Cat,  e.g.,  shows  an  intermediate  condition  be- 
tween those  in  Ruminantia  and  Bimana.^ 

In  comparing  the  macromyelon  of  the  Mammal  (fig.  50)  and 
Fish  (vol.  i.  fig.  172)  the  usual  course  of  structural  differentiation 
seems  to  be  reversed  ;  a  greater  number  of  longitudinal  tracts  are 
definable  in  that  of  the  Sturgeon  or  Shark  than  in  that  of  Man. 
But  the  BUperier  character  is  more  seeming  than  real ;  the  super- 
addition  of  ascending  fibres  in  the  higher  Vertebrate  tends  to 
obliterate  the  boundary  lines  and  seems  to  blend  tracto — the 
'funicular'  and  post-pjramidal,  e.g.  in  the  Mammal,  which  are 
distinguishable  in  the  Fish. 

5  206.  Cerebellum, — The  posterior  and  restiform  columns, 
pushed  aside  by  the  postpyramidal  and  teretial  tracts  in  ap- 
proaching the  macromyelon,  diverge  and  expand  into  a  fibrous 
stem,  which,  arching  over  the  fourth  ventricle,  developes  the 
central  transversely  folded  lobe,  answering  to  the  cerebellum  of  the 
Shark  (vol.  i.  fig,  187,  c)  and  Bird,  and  expands  into  lateral  lobes 


characteristic  of  the  Mammalian  class.  The  myelonal  tracts,  which 
in  describing  the  brain  from  behind  forward  may  be  said  to  enter 
into  the  formation  ol'  the  cerebellum,  fig.  66,  r,  leave  it,  after 
some   expenditure   and   exchange   of  substance,  as  'departing* 

'  The  progresa  of  chcmislr;  has  lent  new  and  Tsluable  aidi  to  tbe  anravrlling  of 
the  minnte,  but  phjiiologicallj  ao«t  inlere*Iing,  itnictnreB  of  the  myelon  and  mncro- 
mjeton.  A  aolntiun  of  chromic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  for  preliminar/  immersion  of 
tlicei  of  ibeir  tiunea  for  a  few  weeks;  these,  if  afterwards  put  into  alcahol,  are 
hardened,  bat  become  les*  brittle  than  if  kept  longer  in  the  acid. 
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tracts,  ib.  iy  oootinued  into  the  h«sis  of  the  mesenoo* 
phaloo,  fonning  alw^tlioee  called  *'  pixx^essus  ccrebeUi  ad  te^tcs^^ 
united  above  bj  tbe'tkin  layer  of  mcdullarr  matter  called  *  \*al\e 
of  YieuflBens,'  fig.  49,  R.  The  prc^:ressiTe  increase  of  the  iateimi 
lobes  is  attended  bj  corresponding  dcTeiopement  of  the  system  of 
transTerse  or  arcifbnn  fibres  constituting  the  "  pons  ^-arolii^*  which^ 
entering  the  cerebellum  at  the  *  infencwlateral '  or  *  somihinar 
fissure,'  fig.  64,  A,  i,  inta4>lend  with  the  longitudinal  *  entering  ^ 
and  'departing'  columns,  and  constitute  the  ci>mmissural  |mrt  of 
these  lobes. 

In  Anthropotomj  the  part  where  the  formative  and  commissural 
tracts  join  on  entering  the  cerebellum  are  colleotivcly  called  its 
'  cms,'  the  tracts  being  its  constituent  *  peduncles ; '  thus  the  enter- 
ing  or  posterior  and  restiform  tracts,  which  are  the  *'  homotypes^ 
of  the  *  crura  cerebri,'  are  termed  the  *  inferior  or  posterior 
peduncles,'  or  '  processus  ad  meduUam  ohiongatam/  fig.  6H,  r;  the 
emerging  restiform  tracts,  called  *  processus  ad  cerebrum,'  and 
*  processus  ad  testes,'  are  the  '  sujHjrior  or  anterior  |>eduncles,'  ib. 
/ ;  whilst  the  entering  fasciculi  of  the  *  pontal  or  van>lian  com- 
missure' are  the  *  middle  peduncles'  or  'prix*ossus  ml  jxmtem,' 
fig.  64,  f. 

These  latter  are  porportionally  least  in  the  lowest,  and  largest 
in  the  highest,  species  of  Mammals.  In  all,  the  formative  columns 
on  entering  the  white  axis  receive  grey  or  '  recruiting'  matter  for 
the  developement  of  accessory  fibres,  relating  in  size  and  com- 
plexity to  the  increase  of  the  cerebellum,  and  chiefly  of  its  lateral 
lobes.  In  the  Monotremes,  figs.  51  and  52,  the  '  ))ontar  or 
cerebellar  commissure  is  a  thin  layer  of  transverse  fibres  of  small 
antero-posterior  extent ;  the  true  character  of  the  real  *  crura 
cerebelli,'  or  formative  fasciculi,  is  here  well  exemplifie<l.  The 
cerebellum,  fig.  38,  b  {Echidna),  consists  mainly  of  the  median 
lobe,  which  being  transversely  folded  presents  in  vertical  se<*- 
tion  that  arrangement  of  grey  and  white  matter  called  •  arbor 
vitaB.' 

In  the  Marsupial  Order,  the  cerebellum  presents  close-set,  sub- 
parallel,  transverse  convolutions ;  few  in  the  climbing  Koalas  and 
Opossums,  fig.  46,  c,  more  numerous  in  the  locomotive  Kanga- 
roos :  it  is  remarkable,  as  in  Monotremes,  for  the  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  median  or  vermiform  lobe  as  compare<l  with  the 
lateral  lobes,  especially  in  the  carnivorous  and  insectivorous 
Marsupials,  where  this  condition  is  associated  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  their  commissural  band  as  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  of  an  Opossum,  fig.  53,  b.     In  the  Kangaroos, 


series.  toUie  semblance  of  a  subordinate  adjuuct.calletl '  vermifuriii 
jjrocess,'  il>,  p,  in  Antlu-opolomy. 

The  characteristic  I'orm  of  the  hutuiui  cerebellum  is  nianift'sted, 
accordiDg  to  the  dev el o|) mental  law  (*  Preface,"  vol.  i.  ji.  xxi. ) 
before  its  surface  becomes  convoluted,  and  when  the  large 
hemispheres  are  represented  by  smooth  vesicles  of  neurine,  fig. 
47,  c,  c.  It  resembles  the  cerebellimi  of  the  bony  fish  and  frog 
in  the  smoothness  of  the  surface,  but  has  a^umed  in  the  fmtue  at 
four  months  the  recognisable  specific  form.  The  cerebellum  is, 
in  fact,  more  unique  and  definitely  human  at  the  embryonic 
period  than  when  fully  develoi>cd ;  it  then  weighs,  or  averages, 
■5  oz.  4  dr.  in  the  male,  and  4  oz.  12  dr.  in  the  female* 

When  the  under  aurface  is  exposed  by  removing  or  reflecting 
the  macromyelon,  as  in  Cg.  6.1.  the  middle  lobe,  P,  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  (vnliecula,  Haller,  v)  dividing  the  hemispheres, 

'  Cll.  '  Jll",UlJ  SLis".  r-  ■*  (186!)- 
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the  convexities  of  which  rest  in  the  o(.'ci[)ital  fossie.  This  surface 
of  the  middle  lobe  ('  inferior  vermiform  process,'  Anthropotomv ) 
is  tranaversely  folded  or  '  rioged.'  The  broader  and  more  promi- 
nent folds  form  the  '  pyramid,'  ib.  p ;  the  succeeding  narrower 
folds,  the  '  uvule,'  ib.  n.  The  extremity  of  the  vermiform  process 
Trhicb  project*  into  and  closes  the  fourth  ventricle,  inferiorly,  is 
the  '  nodule.'  On  the  inferior  surface  of  the  '  homJcphereB  '  An- 
thropotomists  define,  with  Reil,'  'hi ventral,'  fig.  63,  i,'  slender,' ib. 
e,  and  '  post-inferior '  lobes,  d.  The  smaller  group  of  folds  is  the 
'amygdala,'  ih.  a  ;  the  still  smaller  group,y,  is  the  'flocculus.' 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  seen  in  connection  with 


tlie  macromyeliin,  as  in  fig.  64,  shows  the  'gcmitnnar  finsure,'  A, 
penetratc<l  hy  the  formative  and  commissural  columns,  i ;  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  '  flocculus,'  u,  is  here  best  shown ;  the  macro- 
myelon  passes  into  inyelon  at  m.  On  tlio  upper  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  fig.  65,  its  most  prnmincDt  part  is  that  of  the  middle 
lobe,  called  '  superior  venniftirm  process,'  v ;  the  hemispheres  are 
almost  flat :  they  are  here  subdivided  into  the  *  square  lobe,'  ib.  a, 
and   tlie   '  [wst-supcrior  lobe,'  p.     The  lateral   lobes  exceed  the 


r 

^H  middle  lobe   in  an tero-pos tenor  extent,  leaving  an  anterior  or 

^1  '  semilunar'  fissure,  and  a  narrower  '  posterior  notch,'  ib.  n,  the 

^1  groups  of  lanieihe  bounding  which  are  called,  by  some,  '  postr 

^H  inferior  lobes.'    The  hemispheres  are  commonly  but  not  constantly 

^1  symmetrical ;  both  these  and  the  middle  lobe  consist  of  numerous 

^^  lamellw,   of  white  covered  by   grey   neurine;    the  interlamellar 

^^k  fisEurea  are  penetrated  by  folds  of  pia  mater.     The  lamellie  are 
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collected  into  groups,  forming  the  'lobes'  of  the  hemiapherea, 
which  are  divided  by  deeper  fissures.  The  lamellin  of  the  middle 
or  '  vermiform '  part  are  fewer,  and  more  transverse  or  vertical 
than  those  of  the  hemispheres  ;  they  are  also  thicker,  single  ones 
answering  to,  and  connecting,  two  or  more  of  the  hemispheral 
lameUee,  fig.  65,  v. 

A  vertical  section  of  either  hemisphere,  or  of  the  median  lobe, 
displays  a  ramification  of  fibrous  matter,  the  smaller  or  ultimate 
branches  of  which  are  enveloped  by  lamiitfc  of  grey  matter.  This 
appearance  suggested  to  the  older  Anthropotomists  the  name  of 
'  arbor  vita;,'  which  it  retains.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  repre- 
sented by  a  central  nucleus  of  white  matter,  fig.  66,  d,  from  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  which  branch  off,  some  at  a  right. 
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otlien  at  an  acute  angle,  Beveral  laminie,  each  of  winch  forms 
the  Btem  of  a  number  of  other  brauches.  Eacb  of  the  primary 
branches  is  the  foundation  or  central  stem  of  a  lobule.  Laniin» 
of  fibrous  matter  are  seen  branchiiig  from  both  sides  of  it  imme- 
diately after  its  separation  from  the  nucleuB,  SomeUmes  the 
piimary  branch  bifurcates,  and  each  division  of  it  forma  the  stem 
of  what  may  be  called  a  sub-lobule.  If  we  euppoee  that  one  of 
the  primary  branches  a  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  laminsa 


of  fibrous  matter,  the  secondary  ramificatiooa  from  it  will  in  a 
great  degree  correspond.  In  most  instances  these  secondary 
branches  subdivide  into  two  or  more  tertiary  ones,  which)  as  well 
aa  the  branch  from  which  they  spring,  are  enclosed  in  grey  matter. 
A  vertical  section  of  the  median  lobe,  fig.  58,  gives  a  similar 
appearance  to  that  of  the  hemispheres,  fig.  66,  c.     The  central 
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nucleus  breaks  up  into  primary  branches,  which  become  the 
centres  of  the  lobules  of  which  it  consists.  The  ramifications  cm 
the  nucleus,  whether  of  the  median  lobe  or  of  the  hemispheres, 
pass  from  it  only  in  the  vertical  plane  or  from  before  backwards ; 
in  the  latter  direction,  however,  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The 
fibrous  matter  of  the  median  lobe  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
hemispheric  lobules.  By  reason  of  this  disposition  of  the  fibrous 
matter,  the  surface  exposed  by  a  horizontal  section  through  the 
entire  cerebellum  consists  of  a  plane  of  white  matter  bounded  on 
the  sides  and  behind  by  a  narrow  cortex  of  grey  matter. 

*  The  white  matter  consists  exclusively  of  fibres,  chiefly  of  the 
tubular  kind,  and  of  all  degrees  of  size.  These,  in  the  more 
distant  ramifications,  penetrate  the  vesicular  matter  of  their  grey 
cortex,  and  form  some  unknown  connection  with  its  elements. 
The  grey  matter  consists  of  three  layers,  readily  distinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye  from  their  difference  of  colour.  The  external 
layer  is  the  darkest,  and  consists  chiefly  of  granular  and  vesicular 
matter.  The  next  or  intermediate  layer  is  of  a  light  colour,  and 
is  composed  of  a  stratum  of  fine  nucleus-like  particles.  The 
third  layer  has  the  greatest  thickness,  and  is  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  fibrous  matter ;  it  is  intermediate  in  point  of  colour 
to  the  other  two,  and  consists  of  numerous  vesicles  of  the  caudate 
kind,  especially  with  branching  processes  and  nerve-tubes  of  all 
sizes.  The  dark  colour  of  the  external  layer  is  doubtless  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  great  numbers  of  capillary  vessels 
which  enter  it ;  the  greater  paleness  of  the  inner  stratum  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  intermixture  of  the  white  fibres,  whilst  the  light 
colour  of  the  middle  stratum  is  intrinsic'  * 

The  lower  or  hinder  crus,  fig.  66,  r,  on  entering  the  cerebellum 
curves  backward,  expanding  on  the  outer  side  of  the  converging 
and  onwardly  continued  fibres  which  constitute  the  upper  or 
^  anterior  cms,'  t  In  the  part  of  the  *  nucleus '  connected  with  the 
latter  is  developed  a  plicated  capsule  of  grey  or  vesicular  matter, 
d,  also  exposed  in  section  at  R,  fig.  49,  and  called  *  corpus  denta- 
tum  ;'  it  supplies  accessory  white  fibres  to  those  diverging  from, 
or  converging  to,  the  crura ;  with  these  are  interlaced  the  com- 
missural fibres  of  the  pons. 

Thus  an  influence  ascending  from  the  myelon,  by  the  resti- 
form  tracts,  fig.  66,  «,  r,  to  the  cerebellum,  may  be  propa- 
gated from  that  body,  by  the  crus,  t,  to  the  mesencephalon, 
and  thence  to  the  cerebrum.  Conversely,  cerebral  influence 
may  pass  through    the  mesencephalon   by  the   *  processus   and 

*  xxvii".  p.  692. 
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testes/  ib.  /,  fig.  66,  to  the  cerebellum,  and  thence  by  the  resti- 
tUm  tracts,  ib.  r,  to  the  myelon,  s :  while  the  transverse 
fflSres  of  the  pons,  ib.  v,  associate  all  the  parts  of  one  cerebellar 
hemisphere  in  action  with  the  other,  and  are  intimately  connected 
and  interlaced  with  the  longitudinal  fasciculi  forming  the  crura 
cerebri. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  position 
by  Man  demands  unusual  power  of  regulating  and  combining 
muscular  movements,  whether  with  or  without  the  cognisance  of 
the  mind,  and  that  he  exercises  or  can  exorcise  a  greater  variety 
of  modes  of  locomotion  than  any  lower  animal,  flight  alone  being 
inexecutable,  the  characteristic  size  and  complexity  of  the  human 
cerebellum  would  accord  with  such  view  of  its  functions;  and 
the  general  results  of  the  experiments  of  Flourens*  and  Majendie* 
concur  with  the  inferences  which,  in  the  main,  may  be  drawn 
from  comparative  anatomy  (vol.  i.  p.  287). 

§  207.  Mesencephalon. — Part  of  the  columnar  fibres  continued 
from  the  epencephalon  proceed  directly  to  the  prosencephalon, 
traversing  the  pons,  fig.  ^%y  /?,  v.  The  olivary  tracts,  ib.y,  proceed 
first  to  the  mesencephalon,  which  likewise  receives  the  cms,  t,  or 
continuation  of  the  restiform  tract,  r,  after  having  undergone 
cerebellar  developement  and  connections. 

The  mesencephalic  basis  is  traversed  by  a  forward  continuation 
of  the  primitive  myelonal  cavity — the  *  iter  a  quarto  ad  tcrtium 
ventriculum' — which  latter,  fig.  105,  i,  is  a  vertical  expansion 
of  the  *  iter,'  extending  upward  into  the  pedicle  of  the  conarium 
(*  pineal  gland,'  ib.  /),  and  downward  into  that  (*  infundibulum  ') 
of  the  hypophysis  (*  pituitary  gland,'  ib.  r).  The  sides  of  this 
ventricular  fissure  are  partially  glued  together  by  grey  matter 
continuous  with  that  in  the  interior  of  the  ^  thalami,'  and  called 
*  soft  commissure  '  in  front  of  i,  fig.  105. 

In  the  Monotremes  the  mesencephalic  crus  (*  processus  a 
cerebello  ad  testes'),  receiving  a  tract,  answering  to  the  *  fillet' 
of  anthropotomy,  expands  into  the  optic  lobe  (*  nates,'  ib.), 
forming  chiefly  its  exterior  white  layer :  the  primitive  cavity 
of  this  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  grey  matter.  The  layer 
(*  valvula ')  uniting  the  two  crura  becomes  thickened  by  trans- 
verse white  fibres  behind  the  optic  lobes,  and  these,  in  higher 
mammals,  swell  into  a  second  pair  of  tubercles  ('  testes,'  ib.), 
which  usually  exceed  the  *  nates '  in  breadth,  but  are  less  in 
length  ;  they  now  form  the  *  corpora  bigemina,  or  quadrigemina ' 
of  anthropotomy.     The  above  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the 

>  LV".  and  LXiv.  •  LVi". 
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two  pairs  is  exemplified  in  fig.  73,  b,  Dtdelphtfs,  and  fig.  75,  B, 
Phttscolomys,  m  the  Marsupial  order ;  by  fig.  79,  Lepus,  and  fig.  80, 
8, 9,  Cavia,  in  the  Bodentia  \  and  by  fig.  67,  Talpa,  in  the  InsecH- 
vora.  Both  Ly-  and  Lisa-encephala  manifest  their  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  present  class,  and  affinity  to  oviparous  Vertebrates,  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  mesencephalon  (fig.  46,  o)  to  the  pros- 
encephalon, than  in  Gyrencephala.  In  most  Marsupials  {^Dasy- 
urui,  fig.  72  ;  Didelphys,  fig.  73),  in  many  Rodenta 
(fig.  81,  Lepus;  fig.  80,  Castor),  in  all  InsectivoreB 
(fig.  76,  Rhynchocyon),  and  in  Bats,  the  bigeminal 
bodies  are  more  or  less  exposed  between  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  As  in  Amblyopsia  (vol.  i. 
p.  278,  fig.  175),  so  in  Talpa,  the  optic  lobes,  fig.  67, 
c,  do  not  show  a  reduction  of  bulk  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  visual  organ ;  yet  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  such  relaUonship  in  Mammals.  Thus  the 
Ungulates  which  have  large  eyes  have  the  optic  lobes  or  nates, 
fig.  68,  a,  proportionally  larger  than  they  are  in  a  Carnivorous 
quadruped  with  a  similar-sized  brain.  In  both  the  '  testes,'  ib.  b, 
are  broader,  but  in  Felis  they  also  rise  higher ;  whilst  in  Un- 
gulates, and  especially  Huminanta,  the  '  nates '  show  the  greater 
vertical  developement.'  In  all  Carnivores  the  'testes'  have  a 
minor  antero-poeterior 
exteot  than  the '  nates.' 
The  white  bands  or 
tracts  ('  brachia '  in  an- 
thropotomy  ),  extending 
along  the  outer  sides 
of  the  bigeminal  bodies 
to  the  thalami  and  com- 
mencement of  the  optic 
tracts,  fig.  68,  d,  are 
prominent  in  the  higher 
Quadrumana  and  in 
Man.  In  most  Gyren- 
cephala the  white  fibres 
continued  from  the  optic  lobes  develope  an  oblong  nodule,  ib.  e, 
also  containing  grey  matter  ('  corpus  geniculatum '  of  anthro- 
potomy),  which  in  tbe  human  brun  is  divided  into  an  external 
and  internal  portion. 

The  '  crura  cerebri '  formed  by  the  pre-  and  postr-pyramidal 

'  This  difference  I  eiemplilied  in  the  prcparatioDi,  nos.  133S  a  and  MS6  b,  sx. 
ToL  iji.  p.  3a 
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and  ^teretial'  tracts^  expand  in  passing  beneath  the  bigeminal 
bodies,  and  receive  accessions  from  grey  matter  continuous  with 
that  of  the  macromyelon,  but  so  dark  as  to  have  received  the 
name  ^  locus  niger '  when  exposed  in  section.  They  are  divided 
by  the  third  ventricle,  and  swell  out  respectively  at  their  upper 
part,  through  the  superaddition  of  formative  neurine,  into  the 
bodies  called  *  thialami  optici,'  fig.  68,  r,  figs.  71  and  75,  t  The 
free  surface  is  white,  but  the  grey  matter  constitutes  their  chief 
bulk,  and  is  partially  divided  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  into  an 
outer  and  an  inner  portion  :  from  the  latter  the  soft  commissure 
ifl  continued.  The  optic  tracts,  fig.  68,  r/,  commencing  at  the  optic 
lobes  and  geniculate  bodies,  bend  round  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  *  thalami,'  from  which  they  derive  accessory  filaments  to  form 
the  optic  nerve.  In  connection  with  the  mesencephalon  must  be 
noted  the  tract  of  white  fibres  continued  from  the  fornix,  on  each 
side  the  third  ventricle  anterior  to  the  soft  commissure,  to  a 
nodule,  conspicuous  in  Gyrencephala  behind  the  infundihulum, 
and  forming  a  pair  (*  corpora  albicantia'  in  anthroi>otomy)  in  Apes, 
fig.  112,  and  Man. 

§  208.  Prosencephalon. — As  the  *  crura  cerebri '  enter  the  pros- 
encephalon, they  are  augmented  by  further  accessions  of  formative 
neurine  in  masses  which  in  the  human  brain  have  received  the 
names  *  nucleus  tasniasformLs,'  *  nucleus  lenticularis,'  and  *  nucleus 
caudatus.'  The  latter  projects  into  the  pro.sencephalic  ventricle, 
as  the  *  corpus  striatum,'  figs.  70,  *,  75,  r.  But  this  name  extends 
or  applies  also  to  the  deeper-seated  grey  masses,  whirh  are  so  in- 
terblended  with  the  diverging  white  fibres  as,  in  section,  to  give 
alternate  white  and  grey  stria;.  The  accessicm  of  white  fibres 
from  these  formative  nidi,  diverging  to  fonn  the  basis  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  causes  the  form   expressed  by   the  term 

*  fibrous  cone,'  fig.  66,  c.  The  grey  matter  again  appears  as  a 
thin  superficial  covering  or  *  cortex '  of  the  expansion  of  the 
white  fibres :  and  this  grey  matter  contains  cells  similar  to  those 
in  the  corpus  striatum. 

In  moot  Ly-  and  Liss^encephalay  and  in  a  few  of  the  smallest 
kinds  of  Gyrencephala,  the  prosencephalic  vesicles  retain  the  out^ 
ward  uniformity  of  surface  which  they  have  in  birds  and  reptiles : 
unlike  those  of  the  mes-  and  ep-encephalon,  they  are  so  little 
united  together  that  they  are  called  and  seem  to  form  distinct 

*  hemispheres.'  These  are  connected  together  in  all  Mammals  as 
in  Birds  by  the  cord-like  fasciculus  of  transverse  fibres,  figs. 
69  and  73,  c,  called  *  anterior  commissure.'  But  the  main  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  superaddition  to  the  *  diverging '  or  *  crural ' 
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fibres  of  other  *  commissural '  tracts  either  *  longitudinal,'  con- 
necting parts  of  the  same  hemisphere,  or  *  transverse,'  and  bringing 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  two  hemispheres  into  mutual  com- 
munication.    But  there  are  steps  in  this  differentiation. 

Each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  begins  as  a  vesicle  of  neurine, 
the  cavity  of  which  receives  the  growth  from  the  *  crura '  forming 
the  *  corpus  striatum.'  This,  in  Birds,  mainly  fills  the  *  ven- 
tricle '  or  remnant  of  the  primitive  cavity  of  the  sac.  But,  in 
Mammals,  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  is  augmented  by  folds,  of  which 
the  first  and  most  constant  is  pushed  from  the  mesial  or  inner 
side  of  the  ventricle  into  its  cavity,  giving  rise  to  the  convexity, 
figs.  70,  71,  A,  fig.  75,  n,  representing  the  part  called  *  hippo- 
campus '  in  anthropotomy.  The  ^  fissure  upon  which  the  hippo- 
campus is  folded '  *  is  numbered  4  in  the  *  Table  of  Cerebral 
Fissures,' p.  136,  as  in  fig.  69,  et  seq. 

In  Lyencephala  it  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  hemisphere  backward  and  downward  in  a  curve  with 
the  concavity  toward  the  centre  or  *  nucleus  cerebri,'  fig.  69,  b. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  doubling  of  the  wall  of  the  hemispheral 

vesicle ;    longitudinal   fibres    are    de- 
^  veloped  therein  for  commissural  oflice ; 

they  cause  a  definite  production  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  fold  within  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  called  hippocampal  band 
(tcenia  hippocampi),  or,  because  in  Man 
it  is  plaited,  *  corpus  fimbriatum : '  its 
^'''Z^n^Y.'^^^T^^F^^'V  'r*"*     inferior  hinder  termination  is  in  the 

Bectlon  or  brain,  Omltborliynchut. 

*  pes  hippocampi ; '  its  upper  or  anterior 
one  becomes  the  *  posterior  pillar '  of  the  fornix.  *  Fornix '  is  the 
anthropotomical  term  for  the  anteriorly  continued  and  transversely 
connected  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hippocamp :  the  *  posterior 
pillars,'  fig.  69,  a,  one  from  each  hemisphere,  converge  as 
they  advance,  are  united  by  a  commissure  of  their  own,  ib.  Oy 
beyond  which  some  fibres  pass  forward  and  radiate  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  hemisphere ;  while  others 
bend  down,  as  the  *  anterior  pillars  '  of  the  fornix,  pass  between 
the  anterior  commissure,  ib.  c,  and  the  nucleus  cerebri,  i,  and 
terminate  in  the  mammillary  body  already  mentioned. 

Delicate  fibres,  running  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  hippocampal  fissure,  are  con- 
tinued into  the  ventricle,  where  they  cover  the  longitudinal  fibres 

*  So  defined  in  lxx'.  p.  90  (1837) 
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developed  in  the  hippocampal  fold,  and  which  form  the  main  part 
of  the  hippocamp  and  its  anterior  extension.* 

This-  fold  and  its  concomitantly  developed  longitudinal  and 
transverse  or  arched  fibres,  constitute  a  great  and  abrupt  dis- 
tinction and  rise  in  structure  in  the  Mammalian  brain  as  com- 
pared with  the  A\'ian  one,  and  indicate  that  birds  are  an  offshoot 
&om  the  lower  Oriparoy  forming  a  branch  apart.' 

In  Omithorhynchus  the  postero-inferior  parts  of  the  hemispheres 
are  brought  into  connection  with  the  antero-iuternal  parts  by 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  while  the  antero-intemal  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  are  connected  with  each  other  through  the  transverse 
fibres  at  the  approximated  anterior  ends  of  the  folds,  where  the 
stratum  connecting  those  ends  together,  and  radiating  the  fibres 
opon  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  over  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricle,  is  thickest* 

The  greater  part  of  the  hemispheral  cavity  or  ventricle  is 
overarched  in  Lyencephala  by  the  inner  leaf  of  the  hip|x)cam- 
pal  fold,  and  its  developements  called  ^  tronia  hip{K>canipi '  and 

*  fornix.'  The  transverse  fibres  connecting  the  taenia  hip|)o- 
campi  and  terminating  that  body  anteriorly  in  Lyencephtduy  are 
carried,  in  the  ascending  Mammalian  series,  by  the  growth  of 
the  hemispheres  anterior  to  them,  as  it  were  by  a  movement 
of  rotation,  from  before  upwanl  and  backward,  until,  in  Man, 
they  become  the  *  psalterial  fibres '  which  connect  the  posterior 

*  genu '  of  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  *  taenia  hippocampi,'  these 
being  compared  to  the  *  frame '  and  the  transverse  fibres  to  the 

*  strings '  of  the  harp,  by  the  old  antlu^opotomists.  The  super- 
addition  of  cerebral  matter  above  and  anterior  to  c,  figs.  69,  73, 
is  associated  with  transverse  commissural  fasciculi,  progressively 
added,  from  behind  forward,  and  now  overarching  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  fulfilling  all  the  functions,  relations,  and  definitions  of 
the  anthropotomical  *  corpus  callosum,'  figs.  78,  /,  and  123,  c\ 
Its  hind  part  is  embraced  by  the  *  callosal  convolution,'  ib.  o,* 

*  These  fibrci  arc  shown  at  x,  fig.  4,  pi.  vii.  lxx'.,  which  gives  a  Tiew  of  the  hippo* 
campal  fold  from  the  Tentricalar  or  '  lateral*  side,  as  *  part  of  a  thin  stratam  of  medul- 
lary fibres  arching  over  the  hippocampus  major,  and  continued  therefrom  into  the 
internal  wall  of  the  Tcntricle/  p.  95. 

'  If  we  conld  examine  the  brains  of  Dinosauria  or  Dicynodontiay  the  actual  gap  in 
the  series  of  cerebral  structures  might  be  better  filled. 

'  From  this  point  in  the  lowest  (Lycncephalons)  mammals,  as  in  the  embrjo  of 
the  highest,  the  growth  of  the  great  sopraventricular  body  of  transTerse  commissural 
fibres  fonning  the  *  corpus  callosum  *  begins  :  •  Anterior  fibres  of  the  *•  txcnia  hippo- 
campi **  continned  into  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres.*  lxx'.  p.  95,  pi.  vJ. 
figs.  4  and  6,  d\  and  pi.  vii.  fig.  4,  x. 

*  The  part  marked  b  in  the  Echidna  has  become  the  part  marked  n  in  Man.  Pis. 
xxxvi.  and  xxzviii.  of  XLiii". 
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Such  are  the  esBential  character  of  the  Hamnmlisn  '  proBen- 
cei>halon.'     The  chief  modifications  of  the  Mammalian  brain,  aa 
above  characterised,  will  next  be  noticed  in  the 
'**  different  leading  groups  of  the  class. 

A.  Lyencephala,  In  the  Omithorkynchus, 
the  brain,  figs.  52  and  69,is  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  1  to  130 ;  the  hemisphereB  are  triangu- 
lar, depressed,  the  broader  posterior  part  over- 
lapping the  optic  lobes,  and  reacliing  to  the 
cerebellum.  With  the  exception  of  the  hippo- 
'  campal  fissure,  fig.  69,  4,  and  the  depression 
lodging  the  rhinencephalic  cms,  the  surface  is 
unbroken  or  smooth,  with  a  few  vascular  im- 
pressions diverging  from  the  fore  part.  The 
medulla  oblongata  is  broad  and  depressed ;  the 
corpora  pyramidalia,  fig.  51,  a,  are  in  very  low  relief;  the  corpora 
olivaria,  a',  expand  as  they  advance ;  they  are  crossed  anteriorly 
by  the  '  corpora  trapezoidea,'  b,  which  are  large ;  the  '  pons,'  e,  is 
narrow  :  anterior  to  it  is  a  large  ganglionic  body,  t/,  from  which 
issues  the  huge  trigeminal  nerve,  s.  The  longitudinal  groove  be- 
7 1  tween  the  optic  lobes  is  shallow ; 

it  is  wanting  in  the  small  and 
low  '  testes.'  The  hippocampus 
is  the  chief  prominence  within 
the  ventricle  of  the  hemisphere ; 
the  corpus  striatum  is  long  and 
narrow. 

The  brain  of  the  Echidna, 
fig.  71,  is  relatively  lai^er  than 
in  the  Ormt/wrftynchiit,  and  the 
ex[)osed  outer  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  is  extended  by  con- 
volutions. The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheric caWty  is  mainly  occupied 
in  both  Monotrcmes  by  the '  hip- 
]>ocamp,'  fig.  70,  A,  which  con- 
stitutes a  great  part  of  its  floor 
as  well  as  inner  wall.  This,  with  much  of  the  hip]>ocamp,  is 
removed  in  fig.  71,  to  show  the  proportions  of  the  '  corpus  stria- 
tum,' s,  and  to  bring  into  ^-iew  the  thalami,  t;  these  are  divided 
from  the  '  nates,'  r,  by  a  lineal-  groove ;  the  '  testes,'  s,  are  half 
the  size  of  the  '  nates,'  and  the  median  longitudinal  groove, 
which  is  shallow    between  the  nates,  is  not  continued  further 
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back.'  Like  the  water-shrews,  the  Omithorhynchus  has  a  smooth 
cerebrum;  the  Echidna^  like  the  Great  Ant-eaters  and  the 
Sloths,  has  a  convoluted  one.  Besides  the  long  and  deep  ^  hip- 
pocampal  fold,'  the  fore  part  of  the  mesial  surface  shows  a 
beginning  of  the  supercallosal  one ;  behind  which  it  is  also 
notched  vertically  by  the  mesial  ends  of  the  upper  transverse 
folds,*  fig.  71.  Of  these,  three  nearly  parallel  ones  extend 
across  the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  each 
hemisphere,  their  outer  ends  inclined  forward ;  anterior  to  them  is 
a  larger  convolution  bent  upon  itself  so  as  to  form  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  upper  surface.  In  the  angle 
of  the  above  are  two  oblique  folds  inclining  ^  mesiad '  toward  the 
contracted  fore  part  of  the  hemisphere.  The  base  of  the  brain, 
fig.  52,  shows  a  few  short  foldings  of  the  surface  of  the  great 
natiform  protuberances,  h\  The  principal  folds  sink  about  a 
line's  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum.  The  rhinence- 
phalon  is  enormous,  ib.  R.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  great 
anterior  commissure  bend  forward,  and  are  continued  into  each 
of  its  crura.  The  outer  part  of  the  crus,  ib.  i  a,  continued  from 
that  of  the  prosencephalon,  emerges  from  the  fore  margin  of  the 
natiform  protuberance,  from  which  it  has  a  reinforcement  of  fibres ; 
the  inner  division,  tumid  with  added  grey  neurine,  ib.  i  h,  is  also 
very  broad.  The  prosencephalic  cavity  or  *  ventricle  '  is  con- 
tinued into  the  rhinencephalon,  and  is  exposed  in  fig.  52,  by  re- 
moval of  the  thin  floor  which  rests  upon  the  large  *  cribriform 
plate.'  The  ^pineal'  and  pituitary  (ib.  p)  ai)pendages  of  the 
prosencephalon  offer  no  monotrematous  characters. 

There  is  not  that  difference  of  size  between  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus  and  Echidna  which  would  lead  us  to  connect  there^vith 
the  convolution  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  latter  animal ;  what 
is  known  of  their  habits  suggests  no  superiority  of  psychical 
power  and  resource  in  the  land-  over  the  water-monotrematous 
Insectivore.     Increased  extent  of  the  walls  of  the  hemisphere  in  no 

*  Mj  obserrations  on  this  state  of  the  '  corpora  quadrigcmina '  in  Monotremes 
accord  with  those  of  Laurent  and  Ejdoax  on  the  Echidna,  and  of  Meckel  on  the 
Omitborbjnchas.  *  En  comparant  les  tubcrculcs  quadrijumeaux  de  rEchidn^  a  ccox 
de  rOrnitborhjnque,  nous  avons  facilcmcnt  constat^  co  que  Ta  d^j^  ^t6par  Meckel 
poor  ce  dernier,  c*est-a-dire  qu*on  ne  pent  pas  distingner  Ics  tnbercules  postdrieurs 
del  ant^rieors,  et  que  ce  que  Meckel  a  remarque  chez  TOmithorhynque  et  exprime 
en  ces  termes  :  **  Eminentia  quadrigemina  magna,  posterior  tamen  Terd  percipienda,  at 
fere  bigemina  essct,"  est  encore  plus  prononce  dans  les  tubcrculcs  da  cenreaa  de 
r&hidn^,  qui  sont  r6ellement  bijumeaux  simplement.'    lvu".  p.  164. 

'  Well  giTen  in  lyii".  pi.  ix.  fig.  4 :  omitted  in  the  diagram  of  a  similar  section 
in  xuu".  pi.  XXX Yii.  fig.  7. 
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degree  influences  the  dcvelopement  of  a  Bupraventricular  trans- 
verse commissure;  the  aeeminf;  small  one  exposed  at  o,  fig.  71, 
is  hippocampal  or  paalterial,  Tbis  low  phase  of  Mammalian  brain- 
growth  IB  essentially  related  to  the  common  monotrematous  con- 
ditionif  of  generation. 

The  brain  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  body  in  the  Marsupial 
order;  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure,  fig.  72,  it  is  as  I  to  520;  in  the 
Wombat,  as  1  to  614 ;  in  the  great  Kangaroo,  as  1  to  800.  In 
smaller  Kangaroos  the  disproportion  is  less;  thus  in  the  Tree- 
kangaroo  (Dendrolagus  inustus)  I  found  it  as  1  to  25.0-  The 
brain  is  relatively  largest  in  the  smaller  species  of  Fetaurists  and 
Phalangers. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  do  not  extend  over  the  cerebellum 
in  any  of  the  species,  and  in  some,  as  the  Dasyures  and  Opossums, 
they  leave  the  optic  lobes  exposed.  In  the  Phalangers  and  Petau- 
riute,  the  Opossums,  Perameles,  the  insectivorous  Phascogales, 
and  the  smaller  Dasyures,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  ia  unconvoluted.  In  the  Dasyitrtig  uninut,  fig.  72, 
b,  this  surface  is  broken  by  a  few  alight  indentations,  two  of  which 
may  indicate  the  beginnings  of  the  '  medi-lateral '  longitudinal 
folds. 

In  the  Wombat  an  ectorhinal  fissure  hounds  the  outer  side  of 
the  olfactory  tract  at  the  base  of  the 
brain ; '  from  the  anterior  moiety  of  this 
fissure  three  or  four  smaller  ones  curve  up 
ward  upon  the  sides  of  the  hemispheres, 
one  of  which  answers  to  the  '  fissura  Syl- 
vii,'*  but  is  less  defined  than  in  the  Kan- 
garoo. On  the  upper  surface  a  short 
transverse  fissure  marks  off  the  outer  part 
of  the  anterior  lohe  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
behind  this  each  hembphere  exhibits  a  few 
detached  shallow  fissures. 

The  American  Opossums  show  a  range 
in  size  from  that  of  a  mouse  to  that  of  a 
cat,  and  the  Australian  Dasyures  rise  from 
the  same  diminutive  extreme  {^Antechinus 
B,»(B  M  DM,™  -riau  pusiUus)  to  thc  sizc  of  the  wolf  (  Tkyla- 
einus).  But  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  as  smooth  in  Didel- 
phys  Virginiana^  as  in  D.  {^Philander,  Microdelphya)  murina; 
and  the  great  Ursine  Dasyure,  fig.  72,  shows  but  a  few  short  and 
shallow  indentations  of  the  exposed  cerebral  surface.*  Thylacinas 
'  ui'  pL  T.  fig.  e,  •  lb.  fig.  8.  '  lb.  fig.  6,  'lb.  fig.  6. 
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has  the  anterior  apex  of  the  hemisphere  marked  off  by  a  deeper 
transverse  fissure,  extending  to  the  inuer  surface.  In  the  Her- 
bivorous Marsupials  the  fissures 
are  more  definite,  deeper,  and 
rather  more  numerous  in  the 
larger  (^Maeropui  major,  fig.  74 )  ^_^ 
than  in  the  smaller  apccics  VJ^^pUrNT*  )'U 
{ HifpfiprymnuM).  All  Marsupials 
have    the   hippocampal    fissure, 

fig,  46,  *,  fig.  73,  i,  qoextensivc  ""■..•■■i-  -..^■■.■-.^ 

with  the  antero-postflrior  range  of  the  proscnccphalic  cavity,  and 
arching  over  all  the  commissural  aj)|iaratu8  of  the  hemiitphcrca. 
The  concomitant  extent  of  the  convolution  (hippocampus  major) 
is  shown  in  Lxx'.  pi.  viL  figs.  3  {DiiMphys)  and  4  {Macroptm), 
in  the  exposure  of  tlic  ventricle  from  the  outer  side.  In 
Didelpkyt,  fig.  73,  tho  surface  of  the  hemisphere  above  the 
fissure  is  feebly  impressed  by  bliKnI-vcsaels;  in  TliijlaciHUg  there 
is  a  short  fissure  above  the  back  part  of  the  hip]  mh' am  pal 
one ;  in  Phatevlomys  and  Macrupus  tlicrc  ia  at^^o  an  anterior  one 
which  bends  or  bifurcates  at  its  fore  i>art.'  These  fissures  mark 
the  level  of  the  roof  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  ;  the  surface 
below  forming  the  thin  mesial 
wall  of  the  cavity,  fig.  75,  q, 
which  in  the  higher  Plar 
centals  is  defined,  as  the  'sep- 
tum lucidum,'  by  a  cor]>us 
callosum  from  the  part  above, 
On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  in  MacropuM  mn~ 
jor,  a  longitudinal  part  of  the 
fissure,  fig.  74,  s,  marks  off  a 
medial  convolution,  /,  at  the 
anterior  half,  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  prolonged  backward 
by  the  fissure,  lo,  as  in  the 
left  hemisphere  of  fig.  74. 
But  there  ia  continued  from 
8,  in  both  hemispheres,  a 
fissure    extending    outward, 

which    bounds    behind    the  """' "' '""°"'" '""'"' 

part  of  the  hemisphere  impressed  by  the  '  sylvian  fissure,' 
'  hxi'.  i>l.  Ti.  figi.  4  and  G,  9,  q. 
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Bylvian  convolution,  e,  ^,  folded  oa  s,  is  divided  behind  by  the 
fissure,  9,  from  tlie  poatf-sylvian  fold,  f.  The  contracted  anterior 
part  of  the  hemisphere  is  marked  off  by  a  feeble  coronal  fissure, 
IS,  and  is  partially  divided  into  a  superfrontal  fold,  n",  and  a 
Bobfrontal  fold,  n'.  In  the  broad  hind  part  of  the  hemisphere 
are  the  medial,  /,  and  lateral,  m,  tracts. 

On  separating  the  hemiepheres  of  the  brain  of  the  Wombat, 
not  only  the  bigeminal  bodies,  b,  fig.  75,  and  pineal  gland,  ib. 
u,  but  the  thalami,  ib.  t,  t,  are  brought  into  view,  and  instead 
of  a  broad  corpus  calloBum,  wo  perceive,  situated  deeply,  a  small 
commissural  medullary  band,  ib.  m,  passing  in  an  arched  form 
over  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalami,  and  extending  beneath 
the  'labia  hippocampi,'  the  supraventricular  [mrt  of  the  hemi- 
75  spheres,  q,  being  thus,  as  in 

the  bird  and  monotreme,  dis- 
connected with  each  other. 
On  gently  raising  the  labia' 
from  above  the  commissure 
and  pressing  them  outward 
with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
the  instrument  passes  into  the 
fissure  upon  which  the  hippo- 
campus, lb.  n,  is  folded.  The 
mesial  wall  of  the  hemisphere 
is  continued  from  the  upper 
labium  of  the  hippocampus, 
and  is  composed  of  a  thin 
lamina  of  medullary  substance 
analogous  to  a  detached  layer 
of  the  septum  lucidum.  In  the 
Kangaroo  the  mesial  parietes 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  are 
thicker.  In  both  Marsupials  they  receive  the  thin  layer  of  fibres, 
fig.  75,  o,  passing  from  the  commissure,  m,  over  the  upper  lip  of 
the  hippocampal  fold,  to  radiate  vertically  upon  the  anterior  half 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  ventricle.  These  fibres  are  figured  in 
Lxx'.  pi.  vi.  fig.  4,  o'  (Wombat),  and  fig.  6,  o'  (Kangaroo),  and 
are  described  as  the  '  anterior  fibres  of  the  tronia  hippocampi 
continued  into  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  hemispheres.'* 

■  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  irith  the  *  Inbia  cerebri '  o(  atithropolomj. 

'  The  sDlhor  orxLiii".  fignres,  \a  pi.  sxxvi,  fig,  4,  a  more  extensive  series  of  trans- 
verte  fibres  vbich  he  deicribcB,  p.  641,  as  being  lost  beneath  the  *  labia  cerebri,'  as 
the  margin  of  the  '  caUosal  fold '  is  called  bj  gome  nuihocs.     The  snrface  cf  the  dira- 
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The  crura  cerebri,  which,  in  the  Opossum,  e,  fig.  53,  are  left 
exposed  below,  like  the  optic  lobes  above,  by  reason  of  the  small 
proportional  size  of  the  cerebrum,  are  more  completely  concealed 
in  the  brain  of  the  Kangaroo  and  Wombat.  The  natiform  pro- 
tuberances form  a  great  j)roportion  of  the  under  part  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  all  the  Marsupials ;  the  ectorhinal  fissure 
which  indents  their  base  in  the  Wombat  and  Kangaroo,  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  outer  side  of  the  olfactory 
lobe  in  the  Opossum,  indicating  the  large  relative  size  of  the 
basirhinal  fold  or  tract  Behind  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves  is  seen  a  broad  and  short  infundibulum  supporting  the 
pituitary  body,  //,  fig.  53,  and  posterior  to  this  is  the  single  corpus 
albicans.  The  optic  lobes,  fig.  73,  &,  are  solid ;  a  pair  of  simi- 
lar but  smaller  ones  rise  behind,  and  form  with  them  a  ^bige- 
minal '  mass :  the  anterior  divisions  or  ^  nates,'  b,  fig.  75,  have  a 
greater  longitudinal  diameter  than  the  posterior  ones  or  *  testes,' 
which  have  a  greater  transverse  dcvelopement.  The  difference 
in  the  relative  developement  of  the  nates  and  testes  between  the 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous  Marsupials  is  less  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding Placental  quadrupeds. 

The  posterior  transverse  fibres  of  the  hippocampal  commissure 
are  continued,  fig.  75,  m,  outward  and  backward  beneath  the 
more  longitudinal  fibres,  which  overlap  them  as  they  pass  for- 
ward to  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  and  pass  into  the  substance 
of  the  hippocampi,  n.  Thus  the  commissure,  which  is  brought 
into  view  on  divaricating  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  tlie  Wom- 
bat, is  seen  to  be  partly  the  bond  of  union  of  the  two  hippo- 
campi majores  in  the  transverse  direction,  like  the  ^  lyra '  of 
anthropotomy,  and  partly  of  the  hippocampus  and  the  fore  and 
inner  parts  of  the  hcmis[)hcre  in  the  longitudinal  and  vertical 
directions.  It  mainly  fulfils  the  function  of  the  fornix,  not  only 
as  being  the  h!ppocam|)al  commissure  and  continued  backward 
and  downward  as  *  posterior  pillars  ; '  but  by  sending  down  from 
the  inferior  surface  two  small  nerve-like  processes,  which  extend 
vertically,  behind  the  anterior  commissure,  to  the  corpus  albicans, 

ricated  hemispheres  is  left  entire,  and  whether  the  fibres  diverge  into  the  substance 
of  the  roof  of  the  ventricles  is  not  shown.  In  lxx'.  pL  vi.  figs.  4  and  6,  the  requisite 
dissection  is  made  and  figured,  and  the  transverse  fibres  are  shown  to  be  lost  beneath 
the  *  labia  hippocampi  *— that  is,  to  be  continued  into  the  hippocampi,  not  into  the 
supraventricular  substance.  Other  dissectors  of  the  brain  of  a  Afacropus  Benettii  and  of 
Pha»cfAomy»  might  compare  the  appearances  with  those  figured  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  1837,  pi.  vi.  figs.  4  and  6,  and  iu  the  '  Thilosophlcal  Transactions,' 
1865,  pL  xxxvi.  fig.  4. 
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at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  superior  view  of  the  connections  of 
the  hippocampal  commissure  of  the  Wombat  is  given  at  m,  w,  o, 
fig.  75.' 

The  artery  of  the  plexus  choroides,  entering  with  the  fold  of  pia 
mater  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hippocampus,  is  richly  spread  upon 
the  small  production  of  that  fold,  ib.  p,  beneath  the  margin  of  the 
*  taenia '  near  the  passage  by  which  it  is  continued  into  the  fold 
and  plexus  of  the  opposite  ventricle.  This  intercommunication 
between  the  two  prosencephalic  cavities  exists  in  all  Mammals, 
and  is  defined  in  anthropotomy  as  the  *  foramen  Monroianum.' 
The  pineal  appendage,  ib.  w,  is  small  compared  with  its  ^  crura,' 
which,  as  in  all  other  Mammals,  are  continued  backward  from 
the  fore  and  inner  parts  of  the  thalami,  t 

A  well-marked  ectorhinal  fissure  extends  from  the  natiform 
protuberance,  defining  externally  its  ^  basirhinal  tract '  *  and  the 
forward  continuation  of  the  ^  crus  rhinencephali.'  A  longitudinal 
white  streak  ^  divides  the  outer  and  inner  portions  of  that  crus. 
The  prosencephalic  cavity  is  continued  into  the  large  rhinen- 
cephalon,  figs.  73  and  46,  R,  d. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Marsupial  brain  are,  its  small  rela- 
tive size,  small  proportion  of  cerebrum,  convolutions  wanting,  or 
few  and  symmetrical  in  those  Marsupials  possessing  them,  large 
proportional  anterior  commissure,  and  still  larger  hippocampi; 
some  fibres  arch  across  from  one  to  the  other  hippocampus, 
answering  to  the  *  lyra,'  and  forming  the  beginning  of  the  great 
transverse  commissure  or  ^  corpus  callosum  '  of  higher  Mam- 
mals ;  the  fibres  radiating  upon  the  fore  and  inner  wall  of  the 
ventricle  are  the  anterior  terminations  of  the  great  longitudi- 
nal commissure  answering  to  the  *  fornix  '  in  anthropotomy. 
The  ^  corpus  striatum,'  fig.  75,  r,  is  relatively  small  and  in- 
ferior in  position  to  the  hippocampus,  being  partially  overlapped 
thereby. 

B.  Lissencepkala. — I  demonstrated  the  characters  differentiating 
the  first  step  in  the  developement  of  the  ^  corpus  callosum '  of 
the  Hedgehog,  in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain*  prepared 
and  added  to  the  Hunterian  series  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in 
1834,  by  contrast  with  a  similar  section  of  the  brain  of  the  Opos- 
sum* and  Dasyure;®  placing  a  plate  of  mica  in  the  fore  part  of 

*  Haller  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  essential  nature  of  these  '  fere  fornicis 
ipsius  cruribas.' 

'  t,xx\  pi.  V.  fig.  8,  la.  •  lb.  \c. 

*  No.  1323  D,  XX.  vol.  iii.  (1835),  p.  29 ;  and  see  xliii".  pi.  xxxvii.  ^g.  7. 

*  XX.  no.  1323  B.  '  XX.  no.  1323  c. 
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the  hippocampal  fissure  in  each,  which  accordingly  passes  above 
the  transverse  commissural  system  (*  lyra  of  fornix')  in  the 
Marsupial,  and  beneath  the  abruptly  superadded  *  corpus  cal- 
loBum '  in  the  placental  Insectivore.  In  a  similar  section  of 
the  brain  of  the  Squirrel  ^  the  corpus  callosum  is  of  greater 
relative  extent,  as  it  is  in  all  Rodents  as  contrasted  with  In- 
sectivores.  Concomitantly  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  series 
of  transverse  fibres  bringing  the  hemispheres  into  communica- 
tion above  their  ventricles,  the  anterior  commissure  is  diminished 
in  size. 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  kind  and  arrangement  of 
the  transverse  connecting  fibres  of  the  hemispheres,  these  do  not 
present  a  corresponding  rise  of  developement     In  the  snouted 
Shrews  of  Africa  the  brain,  fig.  76,  offers  outwardly  as  low  a 
condition  as  in  the  0i)0ssum  or  Dasyure.     All  the  four  primary 
figments  are  in  view ;   the  epencephalon,  c,  mesencephalon,  o, 
prosencephalon,  p,  and  rhinencephalon,  u,  suc- 
ceed   each    other    longitudinally    from    behind 
forward,   as   in    Reptilia.      The   multiplication 
of  grey  and   white  matter  above  the  medulla 
oblongata   mainly   distinguishes    the   brain    of 
the  active  Shrew  from  that  of  the  slow  Tor- 
toise,   fig.   45;   and   the   lateral    lobes   of  the 
cerebellum  carry  appendages,  as  in  the  Opos- 
sum.    The  anterior  bigeminal  bodies,  o,  much 
exceed  the  posterior  ones  in  size.      A  feeble 
and  interrupted  indication  of  the  medilateral     »«»»  «^^Tjf >»ocyon 
longitudinal   fissure  marks  the    upper   surface 
of  the  hemispheres.     These  are  much  contracted  anteriorly.     A 
abort  callosal  fissure  is   added  to  the  hippocampal  one   on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere.     The  rhinencephala  are  long, 
large^  and  pyriform.    In  the  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus)  the  ectorhinal 
fissure  is  apparent  in  tlie  upper  view  of  the  brain  through  the 
great  relative  size  of  the  crura  rhinencephali. 

The  Bats  resemble  the  terrestrial  Insectivora  in  their  cerebral 
surfiice,  as  do  also  the  smaller  Rodents.  In  some  of  the  larger 
ones.  Agouti,  e.  g.  (vol.  ii.  p.  270,  fig.  146),  the  medilateral 
fold  is  better  defined :  but  the  Beaver  shows  no  trace  of  this, 
although  the  hemispheres  are  broader  anteriorly :  they  are  more 
expanded  here  in  the  equally  smooth  cerebrum  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, fig.  77.     The  Rodents  show  some  variety  in  the  shape  of 

*  XX.  no.  1323  u. 
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the  cerebrum.  In  the  Leporida,  fig.  79,  a,  it  is  lozenge-shaped, 
with  the  anterior  borders  longer,  and  converging  to  a  narrower 
(though  obtuse)  apex,  than  the  posterior  ones.  In  the  Facaa 
the  cerebrum  is  broader,  with  both  ends  more  obtuse  and  larger, 
and  the  hinder  third  is  broader.  In  Cattor,  fig.  78,  it  pre- 
sent* a  full  ovate  figure.  In 
7T  Hystrix,  fig.  77,  it  is  subquadrate, 

through  increasing  breadth  of  the 
fore  part.  On  the  medial  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  the '  bippocampal 
fissure '  is  confined  to  the  hinder 
half;  the '  callosal  fissure '  is  super- 
added, commencing  at  the  '  sple- 
nium '  or  posterior  genu  of  the 
great  commissure,  and  running 
along  its  upper  surface  to  the  an- 
terior genu ;  it  is  shallow,  but  now 
defines  the  true  '  labium  cerebri' 
On  the  under  surface  the  ectorhinal 
fissure,  fige.  83  and  84,  a,  has  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  Wombat ;  it 
diverges,  as  it  recedes,  further  from 
it«  fellow,  in  fig.  83,  through  the 
greater  breadth  of  the  basirhinal  protuberances,  h.  A  few 
short  fissures  rise  from  its  anterior  half  a  little  way  upon  the 
hemisphere  in  the  Cavies,  as  in  the  Wombat  In  the  Por- 
cupine the  sylvian  fissure,  figs.  77,  84,  6,  ia  well  marked, 
though  short,  and  there  is  a  feeble  indication  of  the  'coronal 
fissure,'  is. 

In  the  smaller  and  especially  the  insectivorous  Bruta  the 
brain  presents  the  lissencephalous  type,  having  smooth,  low, 
triangular  hemispheres,  leaving  the  mesencephalon  as  well  as 
cpencephalon  in  view  posteriorly,  Dast/pus  has  the  fore  part 
less  contracted  than  MyTmecopkaga,  at  least  than  M.  didactifla. 
In  Bradypus  the  anterior  expansion  gives  an  ovate  form  to  the 
hemispheres ;  and  now,  besides  the  bippocampal,  callosal,  ecto- 
rhinal, and  sylvian  fissures,  the  upper  surface  shows  the  medi- 
lateral,  suprasylvian,  and  frontal  ones.  The  medilateral  bends 
outward  anteriorly,  defining  the  '  anterior  lobe '  impressed  by 
the  short  angular  or  triradiate  '  frontal '  fissure.  The  above 
fissures  mark  out  a  medial,  lateral,  sylvian,  postfrontal,  and 
prefrontal  convolutions.     On  the  inner  surface  a   supercallosal 
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fissure  now  defines  a  *  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,''  the 
lower  margin  of  wliich,  resting  on  that  body,  is  the '  labium  cerebri' 
of  snthropotomy  :  in  Sloths,  as  in  8hrcws  antl  Rodents,  it  m  an- 
terior to  and  distinct  from  the  '  hippocampal '  figure  and  fold. 

In  all  LUsencepkala  the  hemispheres  present  the  following 
Btnicture,  the  rise  in  which,  as  compared  with  that  in  Lytnce- 
phala,  is  independent  of  the  Bmollneas  and  smootlincss  of  thoso 
divisiona  of  the  brain. 

Taking  that  of  the  Beaver  (  Castor ^her),  c.  g,,  and  comparing 
its  prosencephalon  with  the  sub-convolute  one  in  PItaicolomifM  or 
Macropua,  we  find,  on  diraricating  the  hemi»j)herea,  that  tho 
'corpus  callosum'  is  brought  into  view,  and  on  removing  tho 
cerebral  subctance  to  a  level  with  this  body,  as  in  fig.  78,  its 
fibres  are  observed  to  diverge  into  the  substance  of  each  hemi- 
sphere, some  bending  upward,  but  a  greater  proportion  arching 
downward  and  commingling  with  those  that  diverge  from  tlie  cere- 
bral nuclei.  Tho  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  removed  in 
thus  tracing  the  extent  of  the  corpus  callosum  bring  into  view  the 
corpora  bigemina,  B,  and  the  pineal  gland,  u ;  but  the  optic  thalami 
are  concealed  by  the  great  com- 
Dussure  above  described.  If  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  corpus 
callosum  be  raised,  its  inferior 
surface  is  found  to  be  closely 
connected  or  continuous  with  the 
transverse  commissural  band  of 
fibres,  arching  over  the  anterior 
part  of  tlie  optic  thalami,  and 
passing  outward  and  backward 
along  the  fioor  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles into  the  substance  of  the 
hippocampi,  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  in  the  Wombat.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum is  bent  downward,  and  it 
is  attached  along  the  middle  line 
of  ita  inferior  surface  by  a  uniting  i)!"*":""'' "'  ''""J^JJ;;'"  "'"""  '^■='°"">. 
medium  of  medullary  substance, 

the  beginning  of  the  '  septum  lucidum,'  to  the  hippocampal 
commissure  or  fornix  ;  the  ticniic  hippocampi  send  forward, 
as  in  the  Wombat,  a  delicate  layer  of  medullary  fibres  which 

>  '  Ourlci '  Bud  '  iaUnial  conTolulion '  of  Fuvitic,  xxt". 
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spread  over  the  mesial  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  and  are 
homologous  with  those  marked  o*  in  fig.  75,  and  in  figs.  4  and 
6,  pi.  vi.  LXX'. 

The  corpus  callosum  being  removed,  and  the  commissural 
fibres  of  the  hippocampi  being  left  behind,  the  view  of  the 
Beaver's  brain  now  corresponds  .with  that  obtained  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  brain  of  the  Wombat,  fig.  75.  The  artery  of 
the  plexus  choroides,  ib.  /?,  in  both  the  Beaver  and  Wombat, 
enters  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  the  hippocampus  commences 
at  the  base  of  the  hemisphere,  wd  the  plexus  is  continued  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  tsenia  hipgpcampi,  and  passes  beneath 
the  fornix,  through  ihe  usual  foramen,  to  communicate  with  its 
fellow  in  the  third  ventricle  immediately  behindftlie  anterior 
crura  of  the  fornix,  whi<A  are  sent  down  in%e  Beaver,  as  in  the 
Wombat,  from  the  centre  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hippo- 
campal  commissure. 

K  we  expose  the  lateral  ventricle  by  removing  Its  outer 
parietes  in  a  marsupial  and  placental  quadruped,  the  hippocam- 
pus major,  the  ta3nia  hippocampi,  the  plexus  choroides,  and  the 
foramen  Monroianum  are  brought  into  view.  If  a  style  be 
thrust  transversely  through  the  internal  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
immediately  above  the  hippocampal  commissure,  in  the  pla- 
cental quadruped,  it  enters  the  opposite  ventricle  and  perforates 
the  septum  lucidum,  passing  below  the  corpus  callosum.  If  the 
same  be  done  in  the  Marsupial  brain,  the  style  passes  into  the  op- 
posite ventricle,  but  is  immediately  brought  into  view  from  above 
by  divaricating  the  hemispheres. 

The  commissure,  answering  to  the  *  lyra,'  represents  thel)egin- 
ning  of  the  corpus  callosum;  but  this  determination  does  not 
invalidate  the  fact  that  the  great  commissure  which  unites  the 
supraventricular  masses  in  the  Hedgehog,  Beaver,  Bat,  and  all 
other  placentally  developed  mammals  is  a  definite  superaddition 
for  more  effectually  associating  the  hemispheres  in  whatever 
motion  or  change  they  may  undergo  in  the  actions  of  the 
brain. 

All  Lissencephala  show  a  large  proportional  size  of  the  hip- 
pocampi, fig.  79, /and  e,  a  small  ^  corpus  striatum,'  J,  and  lavge 
*  bigeminal  bodies, '  A,  which  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  B&  in  Marsupialia,  The  smaller  the  brain,  the  larger  is  the 
share  which  the  mesencephalon  takes  in  its  formation,  as  in  the 
Shrews  and  Moles  (fig.  67). 

The  rhinencephalon,  fig.  79,  ^,  fig.  81,  e,  is  connected  by  a 
broad  and  complex  ^  cms  •  with  the  under  part  of  the  hemispheres. 
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having  the  '  ooter  root,'  i 


;.  82,  X,  which  is  continued  from  the 
basirhinal  tract,'  ib.  A,  the  '  inner 
rootj'y,  and  the  intermediate '  per- 
forate btAy  or  tract,'  ih.  r:  the 
lateral  ventricle  i»  continued  into 
the  rhinenccphaloo  (fig.  79,  k). 


The  chief  brain-charactera  of  the  Li.ife»rf])hnla  arc,  the  noii- 
extedsion  of  the  cerebrum  over  the  cerebellum,  the  paucity  and 


■  Pun  of  ibc  'naiifomi  protubcrooce'or  'lobeofihe  bippocnmpiis'urionic  niithro- 
OtoniiiU. 
VOL.  111.  I 
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simplicity  of  folds  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  hemispheres  in  a 
few,  their  absence  in  most ;  the  connection  of  the  two  hemisjjheres 
by  a  'corpus  callosum,'  as  well  as  by  the  'lyra'  and  '  anterior 
commissure,'  the  absence  of  the  '  septum  lucidum,'  and  tJie  pro- 
portionally large  Iiip]>ocampi  and  bigeminal  bodies. 

C.  Gyrencephala. — In  this  subclass  the  prosencephalon  is  rela- 
3  lively  larger,  extending  backward  more  or  less 

over  the  cerebellum  with  a  concomitantly  de- 
veloped '  corpus  callosum,'  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  '  fornix '  is  now  maintained,  not 
only  by  the  '  lysa,'  but  by  the  attenuated  ver- 
tically extended  subjacent  parts  of  the  medial 
waUs  of  the  lateral  ventricles lialled  'septum 
lucidum,'  their  interspace  being  the  '  fifth  ven- 
tricle' of  Anthropotomy,  fig.  U8,  n. 

In  some  of  the  sm^lest  species  of  Gyren- 
cephala  the  exposed  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Bniiurfcai.f.JuiJomr.dni.  gj|jjgj,gg  ^^y  bc  smooth.  Or  with  few  and  simple 
fissures  (fig.  96,  II>iTax  ;  fig..l01,  Tragulus  ;  and  vol.  ii.  fig.  147). 
This  state  does  not,  however,  relate  to  reduction  of  hemispheres, 
but  may  coexist  with  their 
extension  over  the  whole 
cerebellum,'  as  in  some 
small  Quadrumaaa,  fig. 
109,  Midas  and  Callithrix  ; 
but  the  increase  of  super- 
ficial grey  mattcrby  fissures 
and  folds  is  now  the  rule. 

Three  leading  patterns  of 
convoluted  surface,  which, 
from  the  prevalent  direc- 
tion of  fissuring,  may  be 
termed  the '  oblique,' '  lon- 
gitudinal,' and  '  trans- 
verse,' are  presented  by  the 
Gyrencepkala,  and  are  ex- 
emplified, respectively,  in 
the  ungulate,  unguiculate, 
and  quadrumanous  divi- 
sions of  the  subclass.  Not^ 
withstanding.in  these  gene- 
ral variations  homologous 

2  (1838).  - 
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primary  coavolutione  may  be  traced.  The  Proboscidla,  fig.  108,  and 
Cftacta,  fig.  85,  show  excess  of  convolution  of  the  cerebral  Hurface. 
Erasistratus '  affirmed  the  convolutioDS  to  be  most  Dumerous  in 
the  brain  of  Man,  and  associated  them  with  his  superior  intelli- 
gence. Willia '  pointed  out  that  the  convolutions,  though  present, 
were  fewer  in  brutes  than  in  Man ;  that  the  Ape  had  more  of 
them  than  the  Fox  or  Dog,  &c. ;  that  paucity  was  associated 
with  regularity  and  symmetry  of  folding  and  with  more  definite 
and  limited  instincts,  while  the  want  of  symmetry  of  the  more 
richly  convoluted  brains  was  associated  with  greater  diversity  and 


Bnin  oC  Ike  Dolvbln,  C(l)ikii>iit  {Wplili.    iiii- 

freedom  of  mental  operations.  By  these  remarks  Willis  initiated 
the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 
Vicq  d'Azyr*  noted  the  symmetry  of  the  convolutions  in  the 
brain  of  the  Monkey,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  want  of  such 
symmetry  in  Man.  Malacarne '  first  defined  a  particular  convo- 
lution, that,  viz.,  which  overlies  and  follows  the  contour  of  the 
coq)U8  callosum.  Tiedemann  does  not  enter  upon  tlie  comparison 
of  the  convolutions ;  but  lie  first  showed  the  order  and  periods  of 
their  successive  appearance  in  the  human  brain."  Serrcs  *  stated 
them  to  be  too  inconstant  to  characterise  species  or  families  of 
Mammalia.  I  early  made  obaervations  to  test  this  question,  and 
in  1833  I  communicated  the  results  in  regard  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum  in  the  FeliAce^  distinguishing  the  '  folds '  by 
letters,  and   the   '  fissures '  by   figures ; "  and  finding  that  their 


'  This  mode  of  n 
lagc  rrom  the  innov 


m  liru  been  retersod  by  a  lubscqaenl  Biilhur,  but  no  adTul- 
19  puiiilcti  oat,  or  lecmB  io  be  gnincd  th<:rcl<7. 
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homologues  could  be  traced  from  species  to  species  in  that  family,  I 
distinguished  most  of  them  by  names.    I  further  entered  upon  their 
classification,  and  defined  the  *  primary '  and  *  secondary  '  fissures 
and  folds,  showing  that  the  *  secondary  fissures  were  in  general 
less  symmetrical  than  the  primary  ones '  (xLVii".  p.  134),  and 
that  the  differences  observable  in  the  brains  of  the  Felidce  were 
due  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  more  or  less  of  the  secondary  convo- 
lutions in  the  smaller  species  ;  ^  in  the  common  Cat  the  principal 
fissures,  or  anfractuosities,  arc  less  obscured  by  fissures  of  the 
second  degree  than  in   the  larger  Felines'  (ib.  p.  133)J      M. 
Leuret,  in  citing  this  attempt  to  bring  the  convolutions  within 
the  domain  of  comparative  anatomy,^  has  extended,  in  association 
with  his  colleague,  M.  Gratiolet,  the  like  comparison  to  other 
species  and  families  of  Mammalia.     Foville^  arranges  the  cerebral 
convolutions  into  those  of  the  '  first,'  ^  second,'  ^  third,'  and  *  fourth 
orders,'  characterised  partly  by  position,  partly  by  direction ;  and, 
in  each  order,  they  are  subdivided  into  ^  groups.'     This  system, 
based  mainly  on  the  study  of  the  parts  in  the  human  brain,  has 
its  utility  limited  to  Anthropotomy ;  the  comparisons  not  having 
been  carried  to  the  extent  requisite  for  defining  the  cerebral  fis- 
sures according  to  their  order  of  appearance  or  constancy  in  the 
Mammalian  series.     Prior  to  the  appearance  of  both  these  works 
T  had  continued  my  observations  as  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  gave  the  result  of  such  extended  comparisons  in  the 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  in  1842 :  my  diagrams  there,  in  which  homologous 
convolutions  are  indicated  by  colours,  may  still  testify  in  part  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  comparisons  had  been  carried ;  the  main 
aim  which  I  had  in  view  being  the  determination  of  the  homolo- 
gous and  superadded  convolutions  in  the  more  complex  prosen- 
cephalon of  Man.* 

In  the  Camivora,  to  the  rhinal,  figs.  90,  92, 2,  hippocampal,  fig. 

86,  4,  callosal,  ib.  7,  and  sylvian,  fig.  90,  5, 
fissures,  are  added,  in  the  smallest  species 
{Putorius),  the  fissures  8  and  u,  fig.  87. 
The  first,  commencing  near  the  posterior  part 
of  the  hemisphere,  at  ii,  extends  forward, 
equally  bisecting  that  part  of  the  surface 
Inner  •urface  of  hemiBpherc.    betwccn  thc  iutcrhemispheral   and   sylvian 

(5)   fissures,   then   bends  outward    parallel 
with  and  in  front  of  the  sylvian  fissure.     That  marked  14  extends 

'  The  preliininarj  sketch  of  tlie  history  of  this  part  of  cerebral  anatomy  is  from  the 
13th  Lecture  of  the  IIoDterian  course  fur  1842.  *  xii".  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

•  XXV.  (1844).  *  'Medical  Times/  Nov.  12,  1842,  vol.  vii.  p.  101. 
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from  the  interhemispheral  fissure  outward  and  aliglitly  forward. 
The  upper  part  of  the  hemisphere  is  thuB  here  divided  into  tracts 
-which  may  be  termed  'medial'  I,  m,  sylvian  t,e',g,  and  frontal  n". 
In  a  small  Plantigrade,  the  Coati  {Naiua),  we  find  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  fig.  88,  ii,  n,  which  diverges  outward  as  it 
advances;  and  a  fissure,  fig.  90,  «,  which  is  in  advance  of  and 
parallel  with  the  sylvian,  9,  but  curves  backward  overarching 
that  fissure  and  subdivides  the  cerebral  tract  between  the  fisRurc,  6, 
and  the  one  marked  ii.     Here,  therefore,  is  a  ground  of  choice, 


whether,  viz.,  the  fissures  b  or  ii  in  the  Coati  be  the  homologue 
of  that  marked  a  and  li  in  the  Stoat     The  homology  of  14  is 


clearer,  and  the  tract  anterior  thereto  is  more  definitely  or  deeply 
subdivided  into  a  superfrontal  fold  n",  and  a  midfrontal  one  n", 
figs.  88,89,  Coati,  Fox. 

In  the  Cat,  figs.  %%,  91 ,  the  longitudinal  course  of  the  fissures  1 1 
and  8  is  more  extensive ;  the  oblique  fissure  is  crosses  the  anterior 
end  of  II,  and  marks  out  an  anterior  tract  which  is  di>-ided,  trans- 
Tcrsely,  by  m.  A  fissure,  lo,  following  the  hinder  contour  of  the 
hemisphere,  bends  forward,  between  ii  and  the  interhemispheral 
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one,  as  if  to  subdivide  the  medial  tract,  fig.  83,  /,  and  is  contiiiued 
far  forward  in  the  larger  Felida,  though  shallow  like  a  Becondary 
fissure.  The  sylvian  fold,  e,  ^ ,  also  begins  to  be  subdivided  by  the 
secondary  fissures  e',  s',  fig.  91,  which  are  more  fully  established, 
arching  over  the  sylvian  fissure,  at  s',  in  the  Canida,  fig.  92,  Fox. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  the  supercallosal  fissure, 
fig,  86,  7',  in  the  Cat,  rises  anteriorly  diverging  from  the  callosal 
one,  7 ;  the  frontal  fissure,  H,  extends  backward  into  their  inter- 
space :  the  marginal  fissure,  ib.  6,  runs  parallel  n'ith  the  super- 
callosal one,  7',  and  is  longer  in  the  larger  felinea ;  in  which  most 
of  the  primary  folds  are  impressed  by  short  secondary  fissures.' 

The  cerebrum  of  the  Canidte,  figs.  89,  92,  Fox,  is  longer  and 
narrower  anteriorly  than  in  Felidcs,  fig.  83.  The  frontal  fissure, 
fig.  89,  14,  marks  out  a  longer  anterior  lobe :  the  medial  fold,  ib. 
/,  /,  is  more  longitudinal,  less  bent  outward  anteriorly ;  the  lateral 
or  supersylvian  fold  g,  g,  has  a  like  character  :  the  sylvian  fold, 
fig.  92,  e,  e',  is  subdivided  by  the  secondary  fissure,  8*,  arching 
over  the  sylvian  one,  5.  The  coronal  fissure,  la,  is  now  recognis- 
able. The  anterior  lobe  is  equally  divided  by  the  frontal  fissure, 
fig.  89,  1*,  into  the  postfrontal  tract,  n,  and  the  prefrontal,  n",  n". 
Most  of  the  primary  folds  are  marked  by  secondary  fissures,  and 
the  number,  extent,  and  depth  of  these  chiefly  distinguish  the 
brain  of  the  Dog  from  that  of  the  Fox. 

The  brain  of  the  Bear  (  Ursus)  is  more  oblong  than  that  of  the 
Fox.  The  frontal  fissure  marks  out  as  long 
an  anterior  part,  in  which  the  subfrontal  n', 
midfrontal  n",  and  superfrontal  n'" ,  tracts  are 
indicated  by  secondary  fissures :  but  the  me- 
dial fold,  /,  is  more  extensively  bent  outward. 
The  medilateral  fold,  m,  is  still  more  bent  out- 
ward anteriorly  from  the  longitudinal  course. 
Secondary  fissures  impress  the  surface  of 
several  of  the  primary  folds,  especially  the 
broad  anterior  part  of  the  medial  one.  The 
cerebrum  attains  its  greatest  relative  size 
and  complexity  of  structure,  in  the  present 
group,  in  the  Seal  family,  fig.  93.  The 
horizontal  contour  of  the  brain  is  almost 
circular,  and  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
of  righi  bonii.iiii.Ti.  offers,  at  first  view,  numerous  convolutions ; 

but  a  comparison  of  their  relative  depth  serves  to  distinguish  the 
secondary  from  the  primary  ones,  which  latter  are  the  foUow- 
'  XLvn--,  pi.  20,  fig*.  1-3  (F.  jahatd). 
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ing; — The  prefrontal  lobe,  »",  w",  as  defined  by  the  fissure  H, 
fig.  93,  is  Hliorter  than  iu  tlic  Felines;  both  iiicJial  I,  medi- 
lateral  m,  and  supersylvian  ff,  folds,  are  lon^ritudinal  and  parallel, 
but  with  outlines  wavy  through  secondary  fiHsurc?.  Tbe  sylvian 
fissure,  :,  marks  tbe  sylvian  fold,  which  i»  not  continuously  or 
well  defined,  the  lateral  fissures  being  too  irregular  and  inter- 
rupted. Tbe  ectorhinal  fissure,  through  the  vertieal  extension  of 
the  natiforro  protuberance,  is  more  intcrrnptod  than  in  oilier 
Camivora ;  but  it  ia  continued  backward  from  the  sylvian  fissure 
and  defines  the  mesial  non-convoluted  part  of  that  protuberance 
(basirhinal  tract).  The  orbital  fold,  bounding  the  outer  cms  and 
side  of  tbe  rhinencephalon,  ia  defined  by  the  entorbital  fissure, 
more  extensively  and  definitely  in  the  Seal  than  in  most  other 
Camivora.  The  moss  of  the  heininplieres  behind  tbe  sylvian 
fissures  is  relatively  greater  than  in  other  Carniiwra,  and  a  lai-gcr 
proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is  coiered  tbereby. 

The    general     parallel     longitudinal  94 

course  of  tbe  primary  folds,  «,  ff,  I,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  bemisphcrcs  of  Car- 
uivora,  is  more  strictly  preserved  in  the 
Cetaeea,  fig.  94  ;  but  with  great  increase 
of  cerebral  substance,  and  esjKcially 
of  the  exterior  layer,  by  the  very  nume- 
rous secondary  fissures,  which  mask  tbe 
true  character  of  the  primary  ones,  11 
and  9,  until  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
depth  unfolds  it.' 

Although  tbe  olfactory  nerve  be  not 
developed  in  Delphimda,  the  rhinal,  fig. 
60,  b,  and  basirhinal,  b',  tracts  are  de-  b.-.i.iMh-Tc. 

fined  by  the  ectorhinal  fissure,  s,  a  circumstance  significative  of  tbe 
derivation  of  this  marine  family  from  some  form  of  the  Mammalian 
class,  retaining,  as  in  Balanido!,  the  usual  provision  of  nerves  of 
special  sense.  In  fig.  95  are  shown  the  extent  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  b,  the  depth  of  the  cerebral  fissures,  and  the  pro]>ortions 
of  the  'corpus  striatum,'  d,  k,  the  optic  tliiilnmii?,  1,  and  the 
hippocampus,  g,  with  its  unusually  broad  '  ta-iiia,'  A,  or  free  border 
continued  into  the '  fornix.'  A  beginning  of  the  '  posterior  bom' 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  now  first  shown. 

'  The  primary  cerebral  convolutions  in  tbe  lioofcd  Mnmmals  bnve 

'  The  prepanBion  oftho  Porpoiio's  brain.  l»  »Ukli  [  showed  ihii  Urunure  in  (Ito 
'Hanurian  Coune'  of  I8«2,  is  pr<~b.ibl]'  «[il]  prvurrod  in  iha  MiiSLum  of  Ihe  Royal 
College  of  Surgconi :  the  primirj'  conTolutioo  g  ii  rcmovnl. 
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a  general  disposition,  converging  from  behind  forward  as  far  aa 
the  anterior  third  of  the  cerebrum,  and  tbence  diverging,  but  in 
different  degrees.' '  Both  Artiodactyie  and  Perissodactyle  orders 
include  species  as  email  as  a  rabbit;  yet  the  Pigmy  Chevrotain 


{Traffalus,  fig.  101)  and  the  Rock-Coney  {Hyrax,  fig.  96)  alike 
manifest  the  essential  gyrencephalous  characters  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  cerebrum  (prosencephalon)  covers  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  degree  in  which  its  surface  is  folded:   both,   likewise. 


Upper  Borbee  of  right  bemlapbeir. 

manifest  the  Ungulate  convolutional  pattern,  albeit  exemplified 
in  the  simplest  measure  by  them  in  their  respective  groups. 
The  brains  of  both  TraguJus  and   Hyrax   show  tlie  following 
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primary  fissures :  ecto-  and  ento-rhinal,  hippocampal,  fig.  99,  4, 
sylvian,  fig.  106,  5,  callosal,  fig.  99, 7,  lambdoidal,  figs.  96, 101, 13, 
and  entolambdoidaly  fig.  99,  13^  supersylvian,  fig.  101,  8,  and 
lateral  or  medilateral^  ib.  lo.  In  TraguluSy  fig.  101,  this  is  slightly 
indicated:  in  Hyraxy  fig.  96,  lo,  it  is  longitudinal  but  short. 
Hyrax  also  shows  a  frontal  fissure,  ib.  14,  and  the  postsyhian 
fissure,  ib.  9.  But  the  chief  difference  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
fissure  13,  which,  impressing  the  inner  and  posterior  side  of  the 
hemisphere  at  fig.  99, 13',  converges  toward  its  fellow  in  Tragulus^ 
but  diverges  as  it  advances,  in  Hyrax^  and  extends  beyond  the 
frontal  fissure,  u,  simulating  the  longitudinal  one  in  the  same 
part  of  the  brain  in  the  Agouti,  Sloth,  and  Aye-aye.  Its  fore-part 
runs  into  the  superfrontal  fold,  n,  or  divides  it  from  the  sub- 
frontal,  vl'\  We  may  trace  the  homologue  of  is,  interrupted  by 
secondary  fissures,  marking  off  a  less  elongated  mesial  tract  of  the 
brain,  in  the  Horse,  fig.  97,  and  Rhinoceros,  fig.  98.    The  primary 
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Hynx.  Rtainocerot. 

Inner  inrtkee  of  taemitpbcre. 


fissures,  in  Hyrax^  define  the  following  folds :  viz.,  sylvian,  figs. 
96,  106,  e,  e,  postsylvian,  ib.  fy  part  of  supersylvian,  ib.  g^ 
blending  with  the  medilateral  or  medial,  /,  the  entolambdoidal, 
fig.  99,  /?',  rising  to  the  upper  surface,  confluent  with  the  tract 
representing  the  superfrontal,  w« ;  in  Uke  manner  the  sylvian, 
fig.  96,  e',  blends  with  the  subfrontal  tract,  ib.  ri".  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  the  hippocampal  fold,  fig.  99,  a,  the  cal- 
losal, A,  and  entolambdoidal,  p' y  are  defined ;  with  an  indication  of 
a  falcial  fold,  o".  The  ectorhinal  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
bounds  the  outer  side  of  the  rhinencephalic  part,  and  divides  it 
from  the  more  exterior  part  of  the  *  natiform  protuberance.' 

In  the  larger  Perissodactyles,  the  expansion  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  hemispheres  is  attended  with  a  greater  recession  of  the 
supersylvian  fissures,  fig.  97,  Horse,  and  fig.  98,  Rhinoceros,  s, 
outward  and  backward ;  they  also  become  deeper,  more  continuous, 
and  more  wavy:  the  lateral  or  medilateral  fissure,  lo,  is  now  deve- 
loped to  a  similar  extent,  running  parallel  with  13  and  s,  and  with 
more  depth  in  RhinoceroSy  fig.  98,  than  in  EquuSy  fig.  97*     Both 
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/  and  g  beDd  outward  anteriorly,  in  Rhinoceros,  in  a  more  deBnite 
way  than  in  Equus.  The  anterior  lobe,  marked  off  by  tlie  short 
fissure,  u,  is  relatively  larger  in  every  dimension  in  the  great 
Perissodactyles,  and  ie  broader  and  deeper  in  the  Horse  than  in 
the  Rhinoceros.  The  tract  of  the  inner  or  mesial  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  above  the  callosal  fiaaure,  fig.  100,  7,  is  impresBed  by 
the  parallel '  marginal '  fissure,  ib.  g,  in  both  large  PeriBsodactyles ; 
and  the  callosU  fold  so  defined  is  subdivided  by  a  secondary 
inteiraediate  '  supercallosal '  fissure,  ;',  more  continuous  in  the 
Bhinoceroa  than  in  the  Horse,  into  the  '  callosal  proper,'  k,  and 
the  supercallosal,  k',  folds.  Beside  the  falcial  fissure,  is,  there  is 
a  prefrontal  secondary  fissure ;  and  the  septal  or  postfalcial  sur- 
face, p',  q',  is  extended  by  secondary  fissures.  The  increase  and 
complexity  of  the  upper  convoluted  surface  of  the  hemispheres  in 
tlie  larger  Perissodactyles  are  due  to  the  full  establishment  of 
primary  fissures,  upon  the  plan  sketched  out  in  Hyrax,  to  their 
more  wavy  course,  and  to  the  superaddidon  of  secondary  fissures, 
indicated  by  interrupted  lines  in  figs.  97  and  98. 

In  passing  from  the  Pigmy  Musks  to  the  brains  of  larger  Artio- 
dactylea,  we  find  the  fissure  which  is  feebly  indicated  at  10,  fig. 


Tn^uldL  CtrvaL  dlrnffo- 

101,  Tragulus,  fully  developed  in  figs,  102  and  103,  and  di- 
viding the  triangular  tract  into  the  oblique  folds  /  and  g :  which  I 
hold  to  include  the  same  parts  of  the  cerebrum  as  the  more  longi- 
tudinally disposed  folds  lettered  g,  I,  m,  in  Carnivora.  In  some 
small  Cervid(E  the  secondary  fissure,  n ,  is  not  present :  in  most  it  is, 
as  also  in  the  hollow-homed  Ruminants,  Giraife,  Camel-tribe,  fig. 
\06,Auchenia,  Suidce,^^.  iOi,mid Hippopotamus.  The lambdoidal 
fissure,  13,  retains  its  character,  as  in  Tragulus,  viz.  short,  ante- 
riorly convergent,  and  continued  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemi- 
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Sphere;  notso  longitudinally  extendedalongthemesial  margin  of  tlie 

hemisphere  aa  in  Ilyrax  and  Equus.  ^f,^  j„^ 

The  folds,  I  and  m,  figs.  102  -  105,eome 

into  contact  at  the  middle  part  of  the 

interhemispheral   fissure,  and  show 

their  cliaracter  as  medial  ones,  in  the 

hirger  Artiodactjles.    In  Cervut,  fig. 

102,  /  and  g  blend  anteriorly,  and  are 

continued  into  the  frontal  tract,  n, 

the  anterior  longitudinal  subdivisions 

of  which  are  marked  off  by  the  short 

fissures,  u'  and  u".    In  Uie  Giiraffe, 

fig.  103,  the  primary  fissure,  lo,  is  *"■  Aucbenit 

continued  by  a  bend  which  may  indicate  12,  into  the  midfrontal 

fissure,  u";  in  most  Buminants  the  supersylvian  fissure,  s,  extends 

into  u''.   On  the  inner  surface  the  same  course  of  complexity  adds 


to  the  primary  hippocampal,  <,  callosal,  7,  and  cntolambdoidal,  i^, 
fissures,  shown  by  Tragulaa  and  Hyrax,  the  marginal,  6,  super- 
callDsal,  7',  and  falcial,  is ;  the  super  callosal,  which  ia  interrupted 
in  the   Sheep    and   Ox,    is  mH 

continuous  in  the  Giraffe. 
Less  significant  secondary 
fiasures  impress  both  fore 
and  hind  parts  of  this  sur- 
face. Below  the  sylvian 
fissure,  s,  and  fold,  e,  e', 
%  narrow  undulated  '  suh- 
sylvian '  fold,  /',  fig.  107, 
Giraffe,  divides  them  from 
the  ectorhinal  fissure,  a :  it 
is  not  present,  at  least  as  a 
convolute  tract,  in  Perisao- 
dactyles:  it  is  well  marked  and  rises  high  up  the  sylvian  fissure 
in  Proboscidians,  fig.  108,  f.  We  shall  meet  with  this  sub-  or  ento- 
Bylvian  tract  again :  it  attains  its  greatest  extent  of  surface  in  Man. 
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The  sylvian,  e,  and  supersylvian,  g^  folds  are  more  undulated, 
or  interrupted,  and  less  neatly  defined  in  the  Ungulata,  at  least  in 
the  larger  species,  than  in  the  Carnivora.  They  are  still  less  de- 
fined in  the  richly  convoluted  brains  of  the  Proboscidia,  fig.  108, 
and  Cetacea,  fig.  94. 

With  regard  to  the  Ungulata  the  choice  of  lo  or  13  for  the  medi- 
lateral  fissure  lo,  fig.  91,  in  Unguiculata,  may  long  be  undecided, 
and  consequently  the  choice  of  lo  or  ii,  for  the  homologue  of  the 
lateral  fissure  ii ;  but  the  determination  of  the  supersylvian  fissure, 
8,  will  probably  be  accepted,  and  on  this  basb,  with  the  relations  of 
13,  is',  figs.  96 — 107,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  I 
am  now,  as  in  1842,  guided  in  the  above  determinations. 

In  the  Lemuridcs  the  cerebrum  does  not  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  cerebellum,  fig.  109,  Aye-aye :  it  does  so  in  both  platy- 
rhine  and  catarhine  groups  :  but  there  are  species  of  Quadrumana 
more  diminutive  than  any  of  the  Ungulate  Mammals,  and  with  this 
infantile  character  is  associated  a  foetal  smoothness  of  the  cerebral 
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FoBtns,  6  months. 
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Xacaeni. 


surfaee,  irrespective  of  the  relative  size  of  the  hemispheres,  figs. 
109  and  116,  Midas. 

Every  quadrumanous  brain  shows  the  ectorhinal,  fig.  Ill,  2, 
entorhinal,  ib.  3,  hippocampal,  fig.  110,  4,  callosal,  7,  marginal,  6, 
and  sylvian,  fig.  109, 5,  fissures.  In  the  Galagos  and  Slow  Lemurs 
a  beginning  of  other  fissures  appears  on  the  upper  surface ;  but 
they  are  not  fully  marked  until  the  species  attain  the  size  of  the 
Aye-aye  and  Lemur. 

In  Chiromys  the  fissure,  fig.  109,  ii  (Aye-aye),^  commencing  in 
advance  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hemisphere,  advances,  slightly 

*  on*,  pi.  xii.  figfi.  3,  9}  it  combines,  also,  the  character  of  the  medilateral,  10,  in 
Carnivora. 
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diverging,  to  the  anterior  fourth :  and  there  marks  out  an  incipient 
coronal  fissure,  12:  it  then  bends  inward  and  is  continued  into  a 
fissure,  apparently  answering  to  that  marked  14  in  Felis,  The  supcr- 
sylvian  fissure,  ib.  8,  e,  n,  arches  over  the  sylvian,  5,  and  postsylvian, 
9,  fissures  and  folds ;  the  postsylvian  fold,  fy  being  defined  by  a 
short  postsylvian  fissure,  9.  Subfrontal  and  midfrontal  folds  are 
indicated  by  a  shallow  subfrontal  fissure.  On  the  inner  surface, 
fig.  110,  besides  the  hippocampal,  4,  callosal,  7,  and  marginal^  6,^ 
fissures,  a  post-hippocampal,  V,   bifur-  ^^^ 

cates,  and  defines  entolambdoidal, /?%  and 
septal,  8y  folds.  There  is  also  the  begin- 
ning of  a  falcial  fissure,  15',  and  fold,  t 
The  vertical  extension  of  the  natiform 
protuberance,  fig.  Ill,  fy  arrests  the 
ectorhinal  fissure,  2,  at  the  sylvian  one,  5.  i„„^  .^^ace  of  ceXi  hemupbe«. 
The  Aye-aye  agrees  with  the  Lemurs  and  AyMye. 

all  Quadi*umana  in  this  respect;  the  homology  of  6,  fig.  Ill,  with 
the  basirhinal  fold,  figs.  52,  b\  82,  h^  in  Ly~  and  Liss-encephalay  is 
masked  by  such  interruption  of  the  fissure,  2,  in  Quadrumana. 

In  Lemur  proper  the  lateral  fissure  (between  /  and  </,  fig.  116) 
is  shorter  than  in  Chiromys  and  is  not  distinct  from  the  supersyl- 
vian :  in  some  species  it  bends  outward  more  abruptly,  in  so  far 
marking  more  plainly  the  coronal  fissure,  12,  as  in  higher  Quadru" 
mantty  and  indicating  a  longer  anterior  lobe  than  in  Chiromys : 
a  frontal  fissure,  14''',  appears  there.  In  the  main  we  recognise  in 
the  cerebrum  of  Chiromys  and  Lemur ^  as  in  that  of  Cariiivoray  the 
primary  division  of  the  upper  mass  of  the  hemisphere  into  sub- 
parallel  folds,  medial,  /,  medilateral  or  supersylvian,  ^,  and 
sylvian,  ei  but,  shorter  and  more  bent  as  they  recede  from  the 
middle  line ;  with  indications  of  a  longer  anterior  lobe  or  tract. 
The  hippocampal  fissure  is  prolonged  into  a  *  post-hippocampal,' 
fig.  110,  4',  as  in  higher  Quadrumana. 

In  the  diminutive  Platyrhine  {MldaSy  GeofFr.,  figs.  109, 116)  the 
smoothness  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  broken  only 
by  the  extension  thereon  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  5.  In  the  next 
stage  ( Callithrix)  a  *  postsylvian  fissure,'  ib.  9,  is  added,  and 
the  hemisphere  may  also  show  a  longitudinal  fissure,  fig.  116,  s, 
12,  curving,  like  the  supersylvian,  over  the  end  of  the  sylvian,  », 
and  postsylvian,  9,  fissures ;  but  which,  in  relation  to  th^  inter- 
hemispheral  fissure,  corresponds  rather  with  the  lateral  fig.  89,  n, 
of  Carnivora :  the  large  anterior  tract  may  show  a  short  frontal 
fissure,  fig.  104,  14'".     In  all  the  small  Platyrhines  (Midas,  Calli^ 

'  cir.     This  bus  also  tho  character  of  ihc  •supcrcnllogul,'  7',  fig.  117. 
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thrixy  fig.  109)  the  sylvian  fissure,  5,  and  fold,  ^,  are  directed 
more  obliquely  from  above  and  behind,  downward  and  forward, 
than  in  the  Aye-aye,  ib.,  and  most  Lemuridaa :  this  character 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  preponderating  growth  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  and  becomes  more  marked  as  the  Quadrumana  rise  in  the 
scale.  We  next  find  that  each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  an 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  tract  or  region  by  two  deep  and 
extensive  fissures,  is  and  is,  Macacusy  fig.  109,  and  Cebus,  fig.  116, 
which,  from  their  respective  correspondence  in  position  with  the 
coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures,  bear  the  same  names. 

In  Cebus  the  sylvian  fissure,  fig.  116,  5,  is  overarched  by  a 

subangular  one  defining  the  fold,  ff ;  from 
the  angle  a  fissure,  13,  extends  to  the  inter- 
liemispheral  one,  and  is  continued  deeply 
dovm  the  inner  or  mesial  surface.  Out- 
wardly the  lambdoidal  fissure,  13,  defines 
and  undermines  a  posterior  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, by  raising  which  the  continuation  of 
the  postaylvian  fold,/,  may  be  traced  beneath 
it.  The  chief  difference  between  the  cata- 
rhine  and  lemurine  hemispheres,  at  the  inner 
surface,  is  the  superaddition  and  interposition 
of  the  entolambdoidal  fissure,  is',  between 
the  post-hippocampal,  4^  and  marginal  or 
super-callosal,  7',  fig.  1 17 ;  the  entolambdoidal 
being  sometimes  continued  into  the  post- 
hippocampal  fissure,  as  in  fig.  118,  is' — *'. 
The  almost  transverse  fissure,  fig.  1 16, 12,  di- 
vides the  large  anterior  from  the  middle  lobes. 
In  the  latter,  however,  may  be  recognised  the 
short  tract,  /,  m,  combining  the  ^  medial '  and 

*  medilateral '  folds,  but  more  transversely  disposed  than  in  Carni- 
vora ;  pushed  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  backward  growth  of  the 
anterior  lobe.  Secondary  fissures  there  indicate  frontal,  n,  mid- 
frontal,  n",  and  superfrontal,  w',  folds.  One  or  two  longitudinal 
occipital  fissures  mark  out  corresponding  folds,  y",  y'".  The  ecto- 
rhinal fissure,  fig.  111,2,  sinking  into  the  sylvian  one,  5,  may  have  a 
continuation  in  the  anteroposterior  fissure,  ib.  2',  which  divides  the 

*  natiform  protuberance'  into  a  medial  or  basirhinal,  by  and  a  lateral 
moiety,/.  In  most  Catarhines  the  coronal  fissure,  12,  figs.  114, 
116,  extends,  from  within,  more  obliquely  forward  and  outward; 
the  homologues  of  the  platyrhine  fissures  and  folds  are  clearly 
seen,  as  marked  by  the  figures  and  letters  in  Macacus  and  Cebus, 


Uudcr  surfa'v  of  cerebral  tacnil- 
■l>bere,  Macaau. 
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fig.  116.  Secondary  fissures  subdivide  the  orbital  as  well  m  the 
frontal  and  falcial  surfaces  of  the  anterior  lobe :  the  surface  resting 
on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  the  Orang's  brain,  fig. 
112,  shows  the  following  con- 
volutions :  — '  postorbital,'  o,  mid- 
orbital,  o',  entorbital,  o",  eet- 
orbital,  o"',  and  antorbltal,  o'. 
That  which  lie«  eztemal  to  tlie 
rhinal  fissure  or  depression  is  not 
subdivided  into  ectorhinal  and 
entorbital  folds  as  in  Man,  fig. 
120,  d,  o".  Similar  secondary 
chinks  furrow  the  occipital  lobe, 
on  the  tentorial  surface  of  which 
the  tentorial  fold,  fig.  Ill,  r, 
the  CQtotentorial,  r',  and  ecto- 
tentorial,  r",  are  now  defined  by 
the  fissures,  ib,  is',  is".  Those 
folds  are  more  or  less  continuous  with  the  hiisirhinal,  h,  and  sub- 
sylvian,  f,  tracts.  The  increasing  number  of  secondary  fissures 
and  the  greater  depth  and  more  winding  course  of  the  pri- 
mary ones  munly  characterise  the  brain  in  tiie  Orang  (vol.  ii. 
fig.  148)  and  Chimpanzee,  fig.  114.  The  tract  between  the 
interhemispheral  and  supersylvian  fissures  is  subdivided  into 
medial,  /,  medilateral,  m,  and  supcrsylvian,  g,  folds,  fig.  116, 
Chimpanzee  :  we  have  evidently  here  the  corresponding  parte  of 
the  hemispheres   that   form   these   folds,   or  parts   of  them,   in 


D.  Archencephala. — The  same  principle  carried  abruptly  to  an 
extremely  greater  degree,  as  in  figs.  115, 116, //rwno,  asscnjiated  (as 
compared  with  Gorilla,  e.  g.,)  with  a  greater  ])roimrtional  bulk  of 
the  brain  to  the  body,  and  with  a  still  greater  pro]K>rtional  size  of 
the  cerebrum  to  the  rest  of  the  brain,  characterise  the  Archencepha- 
htti  subclass,  from  tlie  lowest  varieties  (Australian,  Boschisman, 
Hottentot)  to  the  highest.  These  proportions  have  thoroughly 
stood  the  severest  tests,  as  where  the  diminutive  female  in  such 
varieties  has  been  selected  to  esemplify  the  brain-characters, 
with  a  view  of  reducing  the  chasm  between  the  gyr-  and  arch- 
encepbalous  brains  to  a  minimum. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  complex  convolutiunal 
surface  of  the  human  cerebrum,  I  may  premise  some  recapitu- 
latory remarks. 
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*  We  are  guided  to  the  homologous  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres throughout  their  range  of  developement  in  the  Mammalian 
class,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  relations  to  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  The  portions  more  immediately  surrounding  the  cerebral 
crura,*  those  which  overarch  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  and 
overlie  the  olfactory  crura,  or  at  least  their  beginnings,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  to  be  corresponding  parts  in  all  Mammals.  The 
inferior  prominences  behind  the  "  crura  rhinencephali,"  forming 
the  "  protuberantise  natiformes"  of  some  anthropotomists  {V  basi- 
rhinal  fold),  the  inverted  hippocampal  fold,  its  labia  and  fissure, 
are  plainly  determinable  throughout  the  class,  as  is  also  the 
sylvian  fissure,  5,  somewhat  less  constant,  dividing  the  part  of 
the  hemisphere  terminated  hy  f'y  figs.  113  and  115,  and  sometimes 
called  "  inferior  lobe,"  from  the  part  which  is  in  front  of  it :  the 
superadded  cerebral  substance  to  the  above  more  constant  parts 
of  the  hemispheres  is  that  which,  in  Man,  advances,  overlaps, 
and  extends  beyond  the  olfactory  lobe,  and  that  which  extends 
backward  in  like  relation  to  the  cerebellum. 

*  If  one  can  predicate  homology  of  any  folds  or  fissures  of  the 
cerebral  superficies,  throughout  the  Mammalian  class,  it  must 
be  at  the  above-defined  middle  part  of  the  more  developed 
hemispheres,  and  especially  at  those  fissures,  viz.  2,  ectorhinal,  4, 
hippocampal,  6,  sylvian,  7,  callosal,  ?',  supercallosal,  that  are  the 
most  constant  throughout  the  series.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  as  we  have  seen,  is  subject  to  different  ways  of 
folding :  in  Echidna  the  plaits  go  across,  in  Felis  along  it,  while 
in  Bos  and  Simia  they  run  askew,  yet  contrariwise ;  in  one 
from  behind  forward  and  inward,  in  the  other  forward  and  out- 
ward. It  may  seem,  to  some,  that  each  leading  division  of 
Gyrencephala  should  have  its  own  system  of  nomenclature  and 
symbolism  of  brain-folds — that  homologous  convolutions  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  determined  within  the  limits  of  such  groups  as 
Ungulatay  Unguiculatay  Quadrumancu  In  a  degree  this  is  true ; 
the  grounds  of  homology  are  such  in  regard  to  some  folds  (e  and 
7')  as  to  leave  room  for  difference  of  choice ;  but  there  are  others 
that  have  a  surer  basis  for  homologising.  Take,  for  example,  the 
"  sylvian  fissure,"  5 :  the  fold  e,  that  immediately  overarches  and 
forms  it,  is  determinable :  one  part  of  the  fold  forms  the  anterior, 
the  other  the  posterior,  lip  of  the  fissure :  they  are  united  or 
continuous  by  the  overarching  part  in  most  Unguiculates  and 
Ungulates.     The  homology  of  the  sylvian  fissure  and  fold  is  not 

*  Subsequently  defined  ns  *  prosencci»haIic/ 
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obscured  by  the  minor  iutersylvian  convolutions,  which  are  ex- 
posed in  the  Sheep  and  Elephant,  and  are  concealed  in  higher 
Quadrumana  and  Man,  where  they  constitute  the  "  gyri  breves  "  of 
Arnold ;  *  nor  is  that  of  the  anterior  lip  by  the  interruption  of 
the  ectosylvian  fissure,  s',  in  the  Cat,  fig.  91,  whereby  the  sylvian 
IS  divided  into  parallel  vertical  folds,  which,  with  the  intervening 
sylvian  fissure,  are  overarched  by  tlfe  higher  supersylvian  fissure, 
ib.  8.  In  Quadrumana  the  posterior  part  of  the  supersylvian 
fissure,  fig.  109,  s,  sometimes  runs  into  one,  9,  behind  and  parallel 
with  the  sylvian,  5.  In  Stenops  the  detached  "  post-sylvian,"  9,  is 
short  and  straight,  as  in  the  Cat. 

*  In  the  Marmozets(3fiifa*,  Geof.  Hapahy  Bl.  Jacchus  vulgaris) 
the  sole  superficial  fissure  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  the  sylvian,  figs.  109, 1 16,  5,  and  this  determines  the  con- 
tiguous part  of  the  hemisphere,  e,  to  be  the  homologue  of  the 
sylvian  fold.  When  the  postsylvian  fissure  appears,  as  in 
Callithrixy  fig.  109,  9,  the  i)ostsylvian  fold,  J]  is  defined  :  it  is 
certain  that  we  now  have  the  homologues  of  the  folds  so  named 
and  numbered  in  Unguiculates,  figs.  90-92 ;  and  the  advantage 
of  their  determination  would  be  lost  were  we  to  apply  new  names 
to  these  folds  and  fissures  as  if  they  were  distinct  and  superadded 
parts  in  the  quadrumanous  and  bimanous  brains.  The  next  fissure 
which  appears,  in  tlie  Quadrumana^  answers  to  that  marked  ii,  s, 
in  PutoriuSy  fig.  87,  which  is  longitudinal  and  bends  more  or  less 
outward  anteriorly :  it  divides,  in  fig.  116,  Callitkrixy  8,  the  cerebral 
surface  above  the  sylvian  and  post^ylvian  fissures  lengthwise,  into 
two  pretty  equal  tracts,  and  tends  to  mark  off  an  anterior  [>art  or 
lobe  of  the  hemisphere. 

*  Proceeding  with  the  more  typical  Quadrumanay  we  find  that 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  cerebrum,  which  has  carried  it 
backward  over  the  cerebellum,  and  augmented  the  outward  and 
downward  extension  of  the  part  behind  the  sylvian  fissure,  has 
also  added  so  much  to  the  anterior  lobes  as  seems  to  have  pushed 
backward  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gives  the  sylvian,  <?, 
and  postsylvian,  /,  folds  a  more  oblique  direction  from  above, 
downward  and  forward,  than  in  most  lower  Unguiculates.  In 
the  Otter,  indeed,  and  Lion,  the  sylvian  and  presylvian  fissures 
are  similarly  oblique :  but  the  posterior  part  of  the  sylvian  fold 
does  not  project  outward  so  far  beyond  the  anterior  part  as  in 
Quadrumana :  this  development,  together  with  the  interruption 
of  the  supersylvian  fissure,  and  the  extension  of  secondary 
fissures  at  right  angles  and  anterior  to  the  sylvian  fissure,  tend 
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to  mark  the  homology  of  the  forepart  of  the  sylvian  fold  in 
Quadrumana,  Its  upper  part  is  now  defined  from  the  forepart  or 
"  anterior  lobe  "ofthe  brain,  by  the  fissure  12,  figs.  I09t  116,  ■which, 
instead  of  being  continued  with  or  from  the  longitudinal  one,  as 
in  Lemur,  fig.  116,  s,  extends  from  without,  obliquely  inward  and 
backward,  to  or  near  to  the  interhcmispheral  fissure.  It  is  that 
which,  from  being  first  well  Hefined  by  the  Italian  anatomist '  in 
the  human  brain,  has  been  called  "  fissura  Rolandi,"  but  which  I 
term  "  coronal,"  or  "  coronal  part"  of  the  medilateral  fissure,  in 
Ferinee,  figs.  88-92,  12.' 

In  the  side  view  of  the  human  hemisphere,  fig.  115,  the  fissures 
are  indicated  as  follows: — a,  ectorhinal,  external  to  the  eras 
rhinencephali,  it  is  longer  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  lower 
Mammals,  fig.  107,  9,  s,  sylvian,  s,  supersylvian,  9,  postsylvian, 
9',  Bubsylvian,  \i,  coronal,  m,  lambdoidal,  u,  frontal  (or  post- 
frontal),  m',  superfrontal,  u",  midfrontal,  u"',  subfrontal,  u*, 
ectofrontal,  17,  occipital  (or  auperoccipital),  17',  exoccipital,  17"', 
ectoccipital.  The  folds  or  convolutions  are :  — ■  d,  ectorhinal,  e, 
sylvian,  _/",  postsylvian,_/',subsylvian,^,  supersylvian,  I,  medial,  m, 
medilateral  (/  and  m,  aa  in  Quadrumana,  are  less  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  shorter  and  more  obhque,  than  in  Carni- 
vora),  n,  frontal  (or  postfrontal)  »',  snperfrontal,  n",  midfrontal,  n'", 
subfrontal,  n*,  ectofrontal, p,  lambdoidal,  q,  superoccipital,  q',  mid- 
occipital.     Homolc^ous  fissures  and  folds  in  the  brains  of  the 


infant,  fig.  113,  and  chimpanzee,  fig.  114,  are  indicated  by  similar 
figures  and  letters. 

In  the  upper  view  of  the  human  hemisphere,  fig.  116,  the  fol- 
lowing fissures  are  marked:— e,  sylvian,  8,  supersylvian,  >,  post- 
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sylvian,  ii,  coronal,  13,  lambdoidal,  u,  frontal,  14,  euperfrontal, 
14",  mid-frontal,  ir',  exoccipital,  and  it',  postoccipital.  The  folds 
are: — e,   sylvian,   /,  medial,   m,  medilatcral,   n,  postfrontal,  n'. 


Buperfrontal,   n",   midfrontal,   n'",   subfrontal,   0,   ectorbital,   p, 
lambdoidal,  q,  occipital,  q",  Buroccipital,  q'",  suboccipital. 

The  primary  fissures  on  the  internal  (mesial)  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  fig,  118,  are  4,  Iiippocampal,  with  its  long  bifurcate 


posterior  extension,  4',  :,  callosal,  ?',  supercallosal,  e,  marginal,' 
is',  entolambdoidal,  here  continued  into  the  posthippocamptU ;  the 
supercallosal  fissure,  7',  bifurcates  anteriorly,  as  in  Papio,  fig,  117, 
j'  and  Pithecui  (vol.  ii,  fig.  149).  The  surface  applied  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  fabt  is  impressed  by  falcial,  13,  and  subfalcial,  is', 

'  Thii  it  (eldcm  m  dittiact  or  ccntinDoni  ai  ia  Uie  krger  nnpUU' 
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fissures,  more  or  less  parallel  with  ?'.  The  principal  folds  defined 
by  the  above  fiasurea  are : — a',  posthippocampal,  h,  calloeal,  A', 
Bupercallosal,  h,  marginal,  h',  postmarginal,  t,  i'alciai,  t!,  subfalcial 
( which  is  the  inner  surface  of  c,  entorhinal),  p',  entolambdoidal,  «, 
septal. 

Anthropotomists  have  primarily  divided  the  hemispheric  n 


into  groups  of  convolutions  or  'lobes:'  some  into  three,  viz.,  the 
'  anterior,'  '  middle,'  and  '  posterior '  lobes ;  others  into  five. 
These  latter  are  termed  •  central '  {lohus  centralis),  '  frontal ' 
{lobus  frontalis),  '  parietal '  {lobus  parietalis),  '  temporal '  {lobut 
temporalis),  '  occipital '  {lobus  occipitalis). 

The  central  lobe  ('  Stammlappen,'  Huschke)  answers  to  the 
'  Insel '  of  Hell,  and  is  not  visible  outwardly ;  it  includes  the 
'  gyri  breves,'  and  is,  by  some,  held  to  be  peculiar  to  Quadru- 
mana  and  Bimana  (but  see  figs.  117,  118,/',/). 

The  'frontal  lobe,'  fig.  119,  f,  includes  so  much  of  the  anterior 
lobe  as  lies  in  advance  of  the  '  frontal  fold,'  n,  n,  and  is  subdivided 
above  into  the  superfrontal,  n',  midfrontal,  n",  subfrontal,  n'", 
ectofrontal,  h  " ,  and '  prefrontal,'  b"  ",  folds :  it  is  an  artificial  division 
of  the  part,  most  naturally  defined,  both  in  Quadrumana  and 
Man,  by  die  coronal  fissure,  i>,  from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
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The  *  parietal  lobe/  p,  includes  the  frontal  fold,  n,  w,  the  anterior 
and  superior  parts  of  the  sylvian,  e,  and  8ui)ersylvian,  r/,  folds, 
with  the  medial,  /,  and  medilateral,  m,  folds. 

The  *  temporal  lobe,'  t,  in-  119 

eludes  the  posterior  part  of 
the  sylvian  fold^  the  postsyl- 
vian,  and  subsylvian  folds, 
fig.  115,y,y,  and  also  part  of 
the  supersylvian  fold,  g. 

The  ^  occipital  lobe,'  o,  is  a 
more  natural  division,  includ- 
ing all  the  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere which  lies  behind  the 
lambdoidal  fissure,  13. 

The  anterior  lobe  has  three 
surfaces,  one  applied  to  the 
calvarial  part  of  the  frontal 
bone,  another  to  the  orbital 
plate,  a  third  to  the  falx. 
Each  of  these  arc  impressed 
by  secondary  fissures,  which 
I  have  called  'frontal,'  *  or- 
bital,' and  *  falcial,'  accord- 
ingly. The  frontal  fissures 
mainly  affect  a  longitudinal 
direction,  but  run  behind  into 
a  transverse  one.  This  is  the 
*  frontal,'  or  '  postfrontal,'  fig. 

119,  u;  it  is  more  or  less 
extensive  and  parallel  with 
the  coronal  fissure,  ib.  is.  The 
most  constant  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fissures  pretty  equally 
bisects  the  frontal  surface ;  it  is  the  '  midfrontal '  fissure,  fig.  116, 
u'';  the  fissure  above  or  internal  to  it  is  the  *  superfrontal,'  u', 
that  beneath  or  external  is  the  '  subfrontal,'  fig.  115, 14^^^;  beneatli 
this  again  and  upon  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  frontal  lobe 
is  a  deep  and  constant  longitudinal  fissure,  usually  bifurcate,  the 
ectofrontal,  ib.  u". 

The  fissures  on  the  orbital  surface  present  much  analogy  to  the 
frontal  ones.  The  posterior  one  is  transverse  and  usually  curved 
with  the  convexity  forward ;  it  is  the  orbital  or  postorbital,  fig. 

120,  16 ;   the  most  constant  of  the  longitudinal  fissures  which 
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extend  forvrard  from  the  orbital  one,  I  call '  midorbital,'  ib.  16' ; 
that  to   the  inner  side  ia  the  entorbital,  le";  that  to  the  outer 
ISO  Bide,    the    ectorbital,     is"' ;     a 

transverse  fissure  anterior  to 
these  is  the  antorbital  one,  is*. 
The  ecto-  and  ento-rhinal  fia- 
Burea,  a,  3,  distinct  posteriorly, 
run  into  each  other  where  they 
form  the  groove  lodging  the 
slender  '  cms  rhinencephali '  of 
the  human  brain.  The  cerebral 
folds  thus  marked  out  are  the 
cntorhinal,  c  (which  ia  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  suhfalcial, 
fig.  118,  f),  the  ectorhinal,  d, 
which,  in  Ly-  and  List-ence- 
phata,  Ungulata,  and  most  Car- 
nivora,  ia  continued  backward, 
uninterruptedly,  into  the  haai- 
rhinal  tract,  b ;  external  to  d, 
fig.  120,  are  the  postorbital,  o, 
midorbital,  o',  entorbital,  o", 
ectorbital,  0'",  antorbital,  o". 
The  postorbital  tract  passes 
backward  into  'Reil's  Island.' 
The  ectorbital,  0"',  merges  into 
the  ectofrontal,  n",  fig.  U9,  of 
which  it  may  be  called  the  un- 
der surface :  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  coincidence  of  loss 
or  defect  of  speech  with  lesion  in  that  fold  or  locality  of  the 
brain.'  The  tract«  connecting  some  of  the  folds  of  which  the 
homology  with  those  of  lower  mammals  ia  determinable,  are  noted, 
in  anthropotomy,  aa  '  annectant  gyri '  ('  plla  de  passage,'  LIX"). 

On  the  falcial  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  the  most  constant 
fissures  are  two  that  affect  a  longitudinal  courae  ;  the  upper  one, 
which  aeema  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  '  marginal '  fiaaure,  ia  the 
*  falcial,'  fig.  118,  is;  the  parallel  one  below  is  the  '  subfalcial,'  15'. 

The  posterior  lobe  of  the  hemisphere,  marked  off  by  the  lamb-" 
doidal  fissure,  18,  has  three  principal  surfaces :  one  applied  to  the 
superoccipital  plate,  one  applied  to  the  falx,  and  one  resting  on 
the  tentorium. 
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On  the  occipital  surface  are  several  but  irregular  fissures, 
which,  from  their  position,  may  be  termed  mid-,  super-,  ent^-,  and 
post-occipital;  they  define,  more  plainly  in  Quadrumana  than 
in  Man,  the  lambdoidal,  fig.  119,  p,  suroccipital,  q'\  midocci- 
pital,  y',  suboccipital,  5^'',  and  postoccipital,  g",  folds.  On  the 
tentorial  surface  they  afifect  a  longitudinal  wavy  course,  and  are 
conmionly  three  in  number;  of  these,  the  middle  one  is  the 
'tentorial'  fissure,  fig.  120,  is,  the  inner  one  the  '  entotentorial,' 
ib.  Wy  the  outer  one  the  *  ectotentorial,'  is".  On  the  surface 
next   the   falx,   or  septum   dividing  the  ^^^ 

hemispheres,  fig.  121,  the  fissures  have  a  ^sx 

radiating  tendency  from  the  anterior  angle 
outward :  the  most  constant  and  important 
of  these,  in  Man,  has  already  received  the 
name  of  '  posthippocampal,'  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  dfeep  fissure  the  corre- 
sponding fold  of  which  partly  protrudes 
into  the  posterior  horn  of  the  ventricle, 
as  the  'hippocampus  minor;'  the  rest  I 
called    *  septal '    fissures,    reserving    the 

term  'falcial'  to  those  on  the  corre-  ,„„erTr«Tui.urfa«.ofpo.tCTior 
sponding  surface  of  the  anterior  cerebral  ^''^'  '^"'"•"  eorebrom. 
lobe.  The  fissure  above  the  *  posthippocampal '  is  the  *  septal ' 
fissure,  19;  that  beneath  the  posthippocampal  is  the  *  subseptal,' 
19'' ;  the  fissure  between  the  septal  and  entolambdoidal,  13',  fis- 
sures is  the  superseptal,  19';  their  outer  ends  are  frequently  lost  in 
a  fissure  following  more  or  less  extensively  or  interruptedly  the 
posterior  contour  of  the  posterior  lobe;  this  is  the  postseptal  fis- 
sure, 19^";  it  is  peculiar  to  Man«  The  folds  so  defined  on  the  sep- 
tal surfiM^  are :  the  entolambdoidal,  p',  superseptal,  s^  septal,  «, 
posthippocampal,  a\  subseptal,  s'^  and  postseptal,  i'\ 

The  human  brain,  in  its  development,  passes  through  stages  in 
some  degree  like  those  which  are  permanent  in  and  characteristic 
of  the  Quadrumana,  in  respect  to  its  cerebral  folds  and  fissures ;  ' 
but  it  early  manifests  its  distinctive  archencephalous  proportions, 
fig.  109,  Foetus.  About  the  twentieth  week  the  fissures  begin  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  fig.  116,  three 
months'  Foetus.  After  the  *  hippocampal '  and  *  callosal '  have  cleft 
the  inner  surface,  and  the  *  ectorhinal '  and '  sylvian  '  the  under  sur- 
face, the  entolambdoidal  ascends  upon  the  mesial  side  of  the  upper 
surface  (fig.  116,  13);  the  postsylvian,  9,  appears;  then  a  faint 
trace  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  fig.  116,  u',  indicative  of  the 
midfrontal  and  ectofrontal  tracts.     The  *  coronal,'  fig.  113,  12,  is 
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gpcedily  followed  by  the  *  postsylvian '  9.  A  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted fissure  divides  lengthwise  the  sylvian  or  supersylvian  fold, 
ib.  g^  from  the  median,  /,  and  medilateral,  iw,  tracts.  The  lamb- 
doidal  fissure,  13,  extends  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  hemisphere : 
the  pre-coronal  tract  of  brain  is  fissured  into  subdivisions,  chiefly 
longitudinal :  the  foetal  brain,  at  seven  months,  figs.  1 13, 1 16,  resem- 
bles, in  superficial  cerebral  marking,  that  of  the  latistemal  apes,  ib.. 
Chimpanzee,  but  is  broader  anteriorly,  deeper  and  longer  behind. 
In  the  foregoing  summary  we  have  seen  that  the  fissures  which 
break  the  surface  of  the  mammalian  brain  are  of  different  kinds, 
degrees,  and  values.  Some,  in  the  course  of  development  and 
elevation  of  the  primary  masses,  divide  one  from  the  other ;  as 
the  cerebrum  from  the  optic  and  olfactory  lobes,  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum,  and  this  from  the  macromyelon.  Some 
subdivide  primary  masses  into  symmetrical  halves,  as  e.g.,  the 
inter-hemispheral  fissure,  the  inter-olfactory  ffssure,  and  the  shal- 
lower indent  between  the  mammalian  optic  lobes  or  *  nates.' 
One  or  two  fissures  of  the  cerebrum  make  folds  that  project  into 
the  hemispheral  cavity  or  ventricle,  e.  g.  the  hippocampal  anS,  in 
Man,  the  posthippocampal :  most  are  confined  to  its  crust  or  wall, 
and  of  these,  as  I  showed  in  1833,  some,  from  their  relative  con- 
stancy, depth,  and  symmetry,  may  be  termed  ^primary,'  while 
others  are  of  *  secondary '  or  inferior  rank. 

The  following  are  those  which  are  noted  by  figures  in  the  illus- 
trations of  the  present  work : — 

Cerebral  Fissures,  in  tho  order  mainly  of  their  constancy  in  the  Mammalia. 


Fibres. 

Figures. 

Figures. 

1. 

Interhemisphcrnl. 

9'. 

Subsylvian. 

16". 

Entorbital. 

2. 

Ectorhinal. 

10. 

Medilateral. 

16'". 

Ectorbital. 

2'. 

Basirhinal. 

n. 

Lateral. 

16'*. 

Antorbital. 

3. 

Entorhinal. 

12. 

Coronal. 

17. 

Occipital  orMidoccipital 

4. 

Hippocampal. 

13. 

Lambdoidal. 

17'. 

Saperoccipiral. 

4'. 

Posthippocampal. 

13'. 

Entolambdoidal. 

17". 

Entoccipical. 

5. 

Sylvian. 

14. 

Frontal  or  Postfrontal. 

17'". 

Ectoccipital. 

6. 

Marginal. 

14'. 

SaperfronttiL 

17«. 

Postoccipital. 

6'. 

Fostmarginat. 

14". 

Midfrontal. 

18. 

TentoriaL 

6". 

Premarginal. 

14'". 

Subfrontal. 

18'. 

Entotentorial. 

7. 

Callosal. 

U*, 

Ectofrontal. 

18". 

Ectotcntorial. 

r. 

Supercallosal. 

15. 

FHlcial. 

19. 

Septal. 

8. 

Supersylvian. 

15'. 

Subfalcial. 

19'. 

SiiperseptaL 

8'. 

Ectosylrian 

16. 

Orbital  or  Postorbital. 

19". 

Subseptal. 

9. 

Postsylvian. 

16'. 

MidorbitaL 

19'". 

Postsc'ptaL 

The  following  are  the  cerebral  folds  which  are  indicated  by 
letters  in  the  illustrations  of  the  present  work,  with  the  synonyms 
of  original  labourers  in  this  field  of  anatomy : — 
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Each  hemisphere  is  a  bag  of  neurine  folded  or  laid  upon  its 
expanding  stem,  the  hollow  of  the  bag  being  the  ventricle.  This, 
in  the  embryo,  is  capacious  and  simple,  the  wall  being  very  thin. 
It  becomes  thickened  in  different  degrees  at  different  places,  most 
so  at  the  upper  and  outer  'sides.  The  wall,  thus  thickened,  pro- 
trudes at  certain  parts  into  the  cavity,  dividing  and  shaping  it 
into  parts  or  recesses  which  Anthropotomy  calls  *  horns,'  from  their 
curvature  in  Man.  In  lower  Mammals  the  primitive  cavity  com- 
monly retains  more  of  the  general  shape  of  the  hemisphere,  and  in 
most  Quadrumana,  the  lower  more  especially,  the  part  accom- 
panying the  broad  supracerebellar  expansion  of  the  hemisphere  is 
of  corresponding  capacity.  The  Orang,  among  Apes,  still  shows 
the  primitive  character  of  this  part  of  the  ventricle:  in  the 
Chimpanzee  and  Gorilla  the  growing  walls  reduce  and  begin 
to  shape  it  as  a  *  horn,'  showing  also  a  beginning  of  a  protu- 
berance within  it.  In  Archencephala  the  moldding  of  the  ^  pos- 
terior horn '  is  completed  by  the  predominance  of  the  internally 
protruding  wall  ('  partie  enroul^e,'  Leuret),  to  which,  now,  the 
term  *  hippocampus  minor,'  or  *  pes  hippocampi  minor,'  rightly 
applies.'  The  fibres  of  the  stem,  augmented  in  number  at  each 
accumulation  of  grey  reuniting  matter,  diverge  into  and  form 
the  main  part  of  the  wall  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  Lyen- 
cephala. 

The  stem  or  *  crus  '  is  formed  by  the  prepyramidal  tracts,  fig.  66, 
p,  the  olivary  tracts/,  the  teretial  and  postpyramidal  tracts,  fig. 
49,  T,  and  so  much  of  the  cerebellar  tracts,  fig.  66,  t,  as  may  not 
have  been  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  *  nates,'  b,  *  testes,'  w, 

*  geniculate  bodies,'  y,  and  their  common  basis.  Thus  the  crus 
or  stem  of  the  hemisphere  includes  tracts  of  the  myelon,  connected 
respectively  'with  the  sensory  and  motory  roots  of  the  nerves. 
The  part  of  the  *  crus  prosencephali,'  below  or  in  front  of  the 

*  locus  niger,'  consists  of  white  fibres  in  a  coarsely  *  fasciculate  ' 
arrangement,  fig.  123,  d:  the  part  above,  derived  from  the  tere- 
tial, postpyramidal,  and  cerebellar  tracts,  is  softer,  with  mixed 
grey  matter,  and  forms  the  ^  tegmentum,'  ib.  c.  The  fasciculate 
fibres,  after  passing  through  and  being  reinforced  by  the  grey 
matter  of  the  striated  body,  diverge  in  curves,  fig.  66,  c,  fig.  122,  s, 

*  The  judicious  and  painstaking  anatomist  Gratiolbt  seems  to  have  foreseen  some 
late  misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  hind  part  of  the  primitive  yentricalar  cavity 
in  the  Quadrumanons  brain,  in  the  following  note  : — *  Toatefois,  il  ne  peut  ctre 
consid^r^  comme  un  signe  d''^l^vation,  car  il  est  beaucoup  plus  grand  en  dgard  k  la 
partie  enrouUe  du  ventricule  dans  les  singes,  ou  son  d^vcloppcmcnt  est  ^norme,  que 
dans  I'homme,  oh  la  partie  enroulee  Temporte  ^videmment  sur  lui.  Cette  remarque,* 
he  justly  adds,  *  est  d'une  baate  importance.'    xl^  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
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of  which  numy  bend  downward  and  outward,  suggesting  the  term 
*  fibrous '  or 'radiated '  cone;  in  Man  thej  are  traceable  chiefly 
in  the  flylvian,  poetayMan,  entoeylvian,  supersylvian.inedilateral, 
medial,  and  mai^inal  folds,  and  into  the  major  part  of  those  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  fig.  122,  a.  The  tegmental  or  posterior  fibres  are, 
in  Mao,  more  directly  connected  with  the  transversely  arched 


fibres  of  the  great  commissure :  others,  diverging  to  the  posterior 
lobes,  e,  b,  become  connected  or  continuous  with  the  longitudinal 
commissural  gystcm  of  the  fornix.  Figure  123  is  a  dissection  of  tho 
inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  c  is  the  section  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  fibres  of  which  divei^e  ujion  the  roof  of  the  ventricle, 
intersecting  the  radiating  fibres,  fig.  122,  j,  and  passing  into  all 
the  folds,  which  are  thus  brought  into  communication  with  those 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  The  fibres  of  the  '  callosal '  fold, 
fig.  123,  (t,  o,  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  are  continued  behind,  into 
those  of  the  hippocampus,  and  in  front  into  those  extending  from 
the  fornix  upon  the  falcial  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe :  externally 
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ley  form  the  '  superior  longittidiual  commissure,'  fig.  122,  o ;  and 
bres  are  traceable  from  both  extremities  to  the  '  perforated  siMice,' 
gs.  82,  120,  T.     The  dissection,  fig.  122,  shows  also  the  longitu- 
innl  fibres  extending  from  the  anterior  to  the  inferior  and  poste- 
ior  lobes,  and  fomilng  the  '  extci-nal  longitudinal  commissure,'  e, 
lM)ve  which  are  seen  part  of  the  radiating  fibres,  s,  interlacing  with 
liosc  of  the  corpus  callosum,  c  ;  wliich  is  overarched  by  the  outer- 
lost  of  the  superior  longitudinal  commissural  fibres,  o.     Above 

^H-f^Rvii 

^^K 

r 

aWF, 

-"-^--~- ' 1 

these  are  shown  the  6brea  wiiich  mainly  form  the  cod  volution  a,  but         j 
which  include  not  only  the  '  radiating '  fibres,  but  those  of  the         ' 
'Iransvei-sclycominisaurarand'longjtudinallycommissurarkinds: 
tliey  terminate  in  or  blend  with  the  grey  matter  which  forma  the 
outer  crust  of  the  hemisphere.     In  a  section  of  this  substance  in  a 
recent  brain,  a  white  line  is  seen  to  separate  it  into  two  layers,  as 
in  fig.  124.     More  closely  scrutinised,  the  following  strata  have 
been  defined  from  the  surface  downward : — a  thin  superficial  white 
layer,  a  thick  reildiah  grey  layer,  the  intermediate  white  layer,  a 
thicker  grey  layer,  a  thirtl  thin  white  layer,  and  the  deejiest  grey         i 
layer  receiving  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  while  or  medullary  cere- 
bral neurine.' 

'  In   llic  conlomporniy  Rcporu  of  my  Hamcrian  Course  nf  Ltcturra,  1842,  ilie 
chief  toiicluiioTis  of  Ilia  comi-wfUiTe  uislonijr  of  the  tupcrScial  grej  mbtluice  m 
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The  anterior  commbsure — the  most   constant  of"  the   trans- 
verse  Bjstem — ia   relatively  largest   in   Lyencepkalu,    figs.  69, 
73,  c.     In   the  human  brain  a  similar  transverse  section  of  it 
shows  its  insignificant  dimensionB,  fig.   123,  a.     Traced  trans- 
versely, in  them,  it  passes,  as  in  a  special  canal,  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  corpora  striata,  bends  backward,  and  ex)>ands  as  it 
radiates  into  the  middle  of  each  hemi- 
sphere.    It  indicates  the  small  part  of  "* 
the  human  cerebrum  which  is  homolo- 
gous with  the  main  part  of  that  of  birds 
and  marsupials.      But  the  increase  of  I 
tJie  mammalian   over  the  avian   bruin 
begets  the  added  structures  for  asso- 
ciation  of  added    parts,    already   de- 
scribed.    In  Man,  each  anterior  pillar 
of  the  fornix,  after  leaving  the  '  tha- 
lamne,' descends  and  is  bent  upon  itself 
before  ascending,  the  bend  projecting 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind  the 
*  infundibulum,'  as  the  '  corpus   albi-     i>nHDuc<ii>iuiic  coniajmium.  mu. 
cans,' or  'mammillare,'  fig.  128,  m. 

In  the  Listeneephala,  where  a  corpus  callosum  is  first  esta- 
blished, it  might  seem,  in  a  dissecrion  from  below,  that  the  outer 
fibres  of  the  *  radiating  cone  '  cur\'ed  over  the  lateral  ventricle, 
and  were  constricted  lengthwise  as  they  ran  into  each  other 
across  the  interhemispheral  fissure,  as  in  the  dissection  of  the 
Beaver's  brain,  fig.  78  :  but  it  is  deceptive.  There  is  no  actual 
continuity  of  any  of  the  ascending  radiating  fibres  of  the  cms 
cerebri  with  those  which  spread  out  in  transverse  curves  from  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  two  systems  are  everywhere  closely  inter- 
laced ;  but  the  fibrous  character  of  the  commissural  scries  is  lost, 

msmiDaliao  bnini  wu  nmniaTUed  by  the  Iteporttr  Tor  the '  Medickl  Hmei,'  u  fol- 
Inwi : — 'A  ijFm metrical  ursngement,  more  or  leu  regulv  or  complex,  etn  tlwa^i  bo 
irarad  betirern  the  Coldingi  of  the  two  hemispheres,  tnd  the  more  regalar  m  propor- 
tion lo  the  (implicit;  of  the  convolutioiu ;  the  foldings  of  ihe  cerebral  labaiMiee 
lolIoiT  likewiie,  both  in  the  embryonic  deiolopnient  of  a  complex  brain,  and  in  the 
jiroKreteive  permanent  Blagei  prcaenled  b;  llio  mammalian  aeriei,  a  regular  determl- 
nata  law:  tome  cotiTolationa  being  more  conilant  than  others,  and  these  bein{  trace- 
able thiough  the  grealesl  number  of  braini,  and  recognisable  even  in  the  bnman 
lirain,  where,  at  first  light,  the;  are  obscured  bj  so  many  accesiorf  convolDtioni.' 
'  The  Leclurer  then  ilenionsi rated,  in  a  considerable  number  of  prepared  brain*  of 
different  animals,  and  in  a  large  series  of  diagrams,  in  uhieb  the  corresponding  con- 
Tiilutions  in  thu  braini  of  diff^'rent  animals  were  marked  Ij  the  same  colours,  the 
facts  cslablishing  this  imporlant  gtncralisalion.' — The  Medical  Time*,  Not.  13,  1841, 
to),  tii.  p.  101.    lieport  of  IStli  Lcctorc,  delivered  Majr  16lh,  1842. 
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under  the  microscope,  before  it  quits  the  ventricular  wall  to 
descend,  with  the  radiating  fibres,  into  the  crus.  From  this 
stage  in  the  mammalian  series  the  great  transverse  commissure 
grows  with  the  growth  and  complexity  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
consists  mainly  of  white  or  fibrous  neurine,  but  some  grey  matter 
(*  nucleus  lenticulari8')is  superadded  to  the  inferior  fibres  external 
to  the  radiated  cone,  and  between  this  and  the  *  island  of  Reil ' 
there  is  also  a  thin  layer  of  grey  neurine  (*  nucleus  tasnise- 
formis '). 

Always  maintaining  its  closest  connection  with  the  part  of  the 
fornix  called  *lyra,'  or  hippocampal  commissure,  whence  its 
development  began,  the  increasing  body  of  transverse  fibres 
extends  forward  and  upward,  with  a  bend  or  *  genu,'  fig.  123,  c,  o, 
corresponding  in  extent  with  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  front 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  In  Man  its  narrow  anterior  beginning  is 
connected  by  the  *  lamina  cinerea '  with  the  optic  commissure, 
receives  a  small  part  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  thalamus,  and 
sends  off  two  bands,  called  ^  ^duncles  of  the  corpus  callosum,' 
which,  diverging,  pass  backward  across  the  *  perforated  space '  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  sylvian  fold.  The  coi'pus  callosum,  expand- 
ing as  it  rises,  bends  backward,  and  presents  on  its  upper  surface 
a  medial  longitudinal  groove,  called  *  raphe,'  bounded  laterally  by 
the  white  *  striae  longitudinales: '  it  terminates  behind  in  a  slightly 
down-bent,  thickened,  free  border  or  *  pad.'  Some  way  in  advance 
of  this  the  attachment  of  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
to  the  fornix  begins,  and,  as  the  hemispheres  increase  in  the  pla- 
cental series,  so  does  the  extent  of  the  filmy  inner  walls  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  (*  septum  lucidum,'  Anthro.,fig.  123,  b)  between 
the  body  of  the  fornix  and  the  great  superadded  transverse  com- 
missure, the  fibres  of  which  extend  over  the  roof  of  those  ventricles. 
The  most  intelligible  illustrations  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
this  interesting  part  of  the  cerebral  structure  is  obtained  by  dis- 
secting and  exposing  the  lateral  ventricle  from  the  outer  side,  as 
in  the  views  of  the  brains  of  the  Opossum,  Kangaroo,  and  Ass, 
showing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  hippocampus,  and  of  the 
part  of  the  inner  wall  distinct  therefrom,  called  '  septum  lucidum,' 
in  Lxx',  pi.  vii.  In  fig.  5,  the  vascular  fold  of  pia  mater  called 
*  choroid  plexus  '  is  shown  passing  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the 
^  taenia  hippocampi '  through  the  canal  of  communication  between 
the  lateral  ventricles,  in  both  marsupial  and  placental  brains. 
The  supraventricular  neurine,  being  folded  upon  its  stem,  the 
cavity  is  a  reflection  of  the  external  surface,  and  is  lined  by  a 
continuation  of  the  pia  mater,  although  the  fissure  by  which  it 
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enters  the  *  ventricle '  becomes  contracted  to  a  very  small  extent 
of  the  base  exterior  to  the  cms.  From  this  point  begins  the  fold 
extending,  as  *  choroid  plexus,'  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  by 
the  fissure  called  ^  foramen  Monroianum  '  in  Anthroi>otomy.  On 
the  interior  surface  of  the  hemisphere  the  pia  mater  is  reduced  to 
an  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  less  flat  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles than  in  that  continuation  therefrom  called  '  third  ventricle.' 
The  part  of  the  interhemispheral  fissure  overarched  by  the  great 
transverse  commissure  is  the  'fifth  ventricle.'  For  other  dif- 
ferentiated and  definite  parts  in  the  archencephalous  brain— 
the  subjects  of  the  *  bizarre '  nomenclature  of  Anthropotomy — 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  minute  and  exact  monographs 
which  have  been  published  on  that  part  of  the  human  structure. 

§  209.  Size  of  Brain. — The  brain  grows  more  rapidly  than  the 
body,  and  is  larger  in  proportion  thereto  at  birth  than  at  full 
growth.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  in  different 
Mammalian  orders.  The  brain  of  the  new-bom  Marsupial  is  less 
developed  relatively  than  in  higher  Mammals,  and  grows  more 
gradusdly  or  equally  with  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  body.* 
So,  in  the  degree  in  which  a  species  retains  the  immature  character 
of  dwarfishness,  the  brain  is  relatively  larger  to  the  body :  it  is  as 
1  to  25  in  the  pygmy  Petaurist,  but  is  as  1  to  800  in  the  Great 
Kangaroo ;  it  is  as  1  to  20  in  the  Harvest  Mouse,  but  is  as  1  to 
300  in  the  Capybara;  it  is  as  1  to  60  in  the  little  two-toed 
Ant-eater,  and  is  as  1  to  500  in  the  Great  Ant-eater.  The 
brain  weighs  6  grains  in  the  Harvest  Mouse  (^Mus  messorius)^ 
and  the  same  in  the  Common  Mouse  {Mus  musculus) ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  is  112  grains,  whilst  liiat  of  the 
Common  Mouse  is  327  grains.  The  brain  of  a  Porpoise,  4  feet 
long,  may  weigh  1  lb.  avoird. ;  that  of  a  Whale  (Baltenoptera)  100 
feet  in  length  does  not  exceed  4  lbs.  avoird.'  In  Artiodactyles  the 
brain  of  a  pygmy  Chevrotain  (  Tragulus  pygmcBus)  is  to  the  body 
as  1  to  80 ;  in  the  Giraffe'  it  is  as  1  to  800.  In  Perissodactyles 
the  brain  of  the  Hyrax  is  as  I  to  95,  whilst  that  of  the  Indian 
Khinoceros  is  as  1  to  764.*  The  brain  of  the  Elephant  may  be 
three  times  heavier  than  that  of  the  Rhinoceros,  but  a  full-grown 
male  would  probably  weigh  down  four  Rhinoceroses.  In  Car- 
nivora  the  brain  of  the  Weasel  is  to  the  body  as  1  to  90 ;  in  the 
Grisly  Bear  it  is  as  1  to  500 ;  in  Quadrumana  the  brain  of  the 

'  Lxxv*,  p.  847,  pi.  vil.  figs.  9-12. 

'  ScoREBBT,  in  a  Balana  mysticetus  of  65  feet  in  length,  found  the  weight  of  the 
brain  to  be  3  lbs.  12  oz. 

•  XCVU-.  *  v". 
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Midas  Marmoset  is  to  the  body  as  1  to  20 ;  in  the  Gorilla  it  is  as 
1  to  200. 

But  such  ratios  do  not  show  the  grade  of  cerebral  organisation 
iQ  the  Mammalian  class:  that  in  the  Kangaroo  is  higher  than 
that  in  the  Bird,  though  the  brain  of  a  Sparrow  be  much  larger  in 
pro{)ortional  size  to  the  body :  and  the  Kangaroo's  brain  is  superior 
in  superficial  folding  and  extent  of  grey  cerebral  surface  to  that  of 
the  Petaurist^  The  brain  of  the  Elephant  bears  a  less  proportion 
to  the  body  than  that  of  Opossums,  Mice,  and  proboscidian  Shrews, 
but  it  is  more  complex  in  structure,  more  convolute  in  surface,  and 
with  proportions  of  pros-  to  mes-encephalon  much  more  nearly 
those  in  the  human  brain.  The  like  remark  applies  to  all  the 
other  instances  above  cited. 

The  weight  of  the  brain,  without  its  membranes,  in  a  full- 
grown  male  Gorilla  is  15  oz.  avoird.  I  estimate  that  of  the  entire 
body  as  being  nearly  200  lbs. :  in  the  relatively  larger  brains  of 
the  small  species  of  Quadrumana  the  convolutions  are  fewer,  or 
may  be  absent,  as  in  Midas, 

In  Man  alone  is  a  bulk  of  body,  greater  than  in  any  Quadru- 
mana save  Gorilla,  associated  with  a  large  size  as  well  as  with  the 
highest  stage  of  complexity  of  the  cerebral  organ.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  and  significant  fact  in  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  male  averages  about 
49  oz.  avoird.,  and  ranges  from  about  35  oz.  to  65  oz.  In  the 
adult  female  the  weight  of  the  brain  averages  about  43  oz. 
and  a  half,  and  ranges  from  32  to  54  oz.  The  mean  difference 
is  thus  about  five  ounces  and  a  quarter.  The  brain  has  advanced 
to  near  its  term  of  size  at  about  ten.  years,  but  it  does  not  usu- 
ally obtain  its  full  development  till  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  undergoes  a  slight  decline  in  weight  in  advanced 
life.' 

The  brain,  without  dura  mater,  of  an  Australian  female,  of 
5  feet  3  inches  high,  weighed  32  oz. ;  that  of  a  Bushwoman, 
5  feet  high,  is  estimated,  in  Liii'^*  at  30*75  oz.  In  European 
females  the  brain  has  been  found  as  low  in  size ;  but  the  requisite 
observations  to  determine  the  range  and  the  average  of  cerebral 
development  have  hitherto  been  made  only  on  Europeans.*  The 
weight  of  the  brain  of  the  male  Hottentot,  3  lbs.  2  oz.  avoird., 
dissected  by  Wyman,*  encourages  the  expectation  of  analogous 

>  If  tbe  capacity  of  a  cranium  in  cubic  inches  be  ascertained,  a  fair  and  instructive 
notion  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  may  be  obtained  by  estimating  that  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  it  nt  259-57  grains.  «  ltiii  '.  *  xux",  l",  ixi".  *  lmii". 
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results.  The  human  brain  is  exceeded  in  weight  by  that  of  the 
Elephant  and  the  Whale,  but  is  absolutely  heavier  than  in  all 
other  animals.  In  the  proportionate  size  of  the  cerebrum  to  the 
cerebellum  the  human  brain  surpasses  that  of  all  Mammalia :  it  is 
as  8  to  1. 

The  brain  in  some  individuals  distinguished  for  intellectual 
power  has  been  found  of  unusual  size,  and  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  depth  of  the  cerebral  convolutions:  the  brain  of 
Cuvier  weighed  upwards  of  64  oz.  The  superficies  of  the 
cerebrum  of  the  mathematician  Gauss  was  estimated  by  Wagner 
at  341  square  inches,  while  that  of  an  ordinary  wage-man  was 
291  inches. 

We  know  not  the  size  of  brain  in  the  Melanian  inventor  of  the 
*  throwing-stick,'  or  of  that  of  the  deductive  observer  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  broken  branch  bent  at  the  angle  of  the  *  boomerang.' 
Such  benefactors  of  their  race  were,  perhaps,  as  superior  to  ordi- 
nary Australians  in  cerebral  development,  as  the  analogous  rare 
exceptions  in  intellectual  power  have  been  found  to  be  among 
Europeans.^ 

§  210.  Membranes  of  the  Brain. — The  encephalon,  like  the 
myelon,  is  immediately  invested  by  an  areolo-vascular  tunic 
called  *  pia  mater : '  it  adheres  to  and  follows  all  the  foldings  of 
the  surface,  is  continued  into  the  ventricles,  and  there  forms 
processes  called  *  velmn  interpositum'  and  *  choroid  plexus.'  It  is 
the  area  on  which  the  vessels  undergo  the  requisite  degree  of 
diminution  for  penetrating  the  cerebral  substance ;  and,  when  with- 
drawn, the  proportion  of  such  vessels  pulled  out  of  that  substance 
gives  the  flocculent  appearance  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane which  Anthropotomy  calls  *  tomentum  cerebri.' 

The  movements  of  the  brain  are  served  by  a  delicate  serous 
sac,  called  the  ^arachnoid.'  The  outermost  membrane,  called 
<  dura  mater,'  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  and 
consists  of  a  dense  inelastic  fibrous  tissue.  It  sends  a  process 
or  duplicature  inwards  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
called  'tentorium,'  and  a  second  between  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres called  *falx.'  In  the  Ornithorhyiichus  a  bony  plate 
extends  from  the  cranium  into  the  falx  (vol.  ii.  p.  323,  fig. 
204,  b).  a  ridge  of  bone  extends  a  short  way  into  the  ten- 
torium in  some  marsupials :  it  is  thin  in  Kangaroos  and  Phalangers, 
thick  in  Thylacines,  but  of  less  extent  here  than  in  the  Wolf, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  504).     In  the  Cachalot  a  bony  plate  projects  from  the 

*  Tables  of  size  and  weight  of  Mammalian  brains  will  be  foand  in  zii,  xli'\ 
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superoccipital  into  the  back  part  of  the  falx* :  the  tentorium  re- 
ceives a  bony  plate  in  many  DelphiniJ^  In  Seals  both  the  tento- 
rium and  hind  part  of  the  falx  are  ossified,  and  a  thick  ridge 
enters  the  fore  and  under  part  of  the  falx  between  the  rhinence- 
phalic  fossae.  The  tentorium  is  ossified  in  the  Carnivora  to  the 
extent,  and  in  the  families,  noted  in  vol.  ii.,  where  the  conditions 
of  such  bony  plate  are  discussed  at  p.  506.*  A  short  tentorial 
ridge  projects  anterior  to  the  cerebellar  fossa  of  the  petrosal  in 
Lemur  macaco.^  The  tentorial  margin  of  the  petrosal  is  slightly 
produced  in  CebuSy  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  Ateles.  In  other 
Quadrumana,  as  in  Man,  the  sole  ossification  co-extended  with  any 
part  of  the  dura  mater  is  that  called  *  crista  galli '  in  Anthropo- 
tomy.  An  unossified  process  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  tentorium,  extending  from  the  internal  occipital  crest, 
projects  into  the  notch  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  human 
cerebellum,  and  is  termed  *  falx  minor '  and  *  falx  cerebellL' 

§  211.  Nerves  of  Mammals. — The  olfactory  nerves  are  absent 
in  all  the  Cetacea  save  those  with  baleen,  in  which  they  are  few 
and  small ;  they  are  present  in  all  other  Mammals,  and  are  sent  oft 
in  greater  number  from  their  cerebral  centre — the  rhinencephalon 
— than  in  lower  Vertebrate  classes.*     The  Ornxthorhynchus  is  the 

'  XLIT.  p.  442.  *  lb.  No.  2500,  p.  453. 

'  A  more  extensive  series  of  comparisons  of  the  interior  of  the  skall  has  tended  to 
rectify  the  physiological  view  entertained  at  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the 
posthumous  edition  of  the  '  Le9on8  d* Anatomic  Compart,*  of  CuTier,  vol.  ii.  p.  290  ; 
vol,  iii.  p.  165.  *  XLiv.  p.  722. 

*  Anthropotomists  still  describe  the  connections  and  course  of  the  '  crura  rhinen- 
cephali '  as  the  origins  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ;  although  they  recognise  that,  *  unlike 
other  nerves,  a  large  proportion  of  grey  matter  is  mixed  with  the  white  fibres,'  &c. 
(LXu'^  vol.  ii.  p.  583,  186G),  and  might  rectify  the  notiou  by  many  weightier 
anatomical  conditions.  Some  even  maintain  the  view  by  such  remarks  as  the 
following  :  *  As  it  is  known  that  in  the  first  development  of  the  ear  the  peripheral 
part  or  vestibular  expanse,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  is  originally 
formed  by  the  extension  of  a  hollow  vesicle  from  the  first  or  hindmost  foetal  encephalic 
compartment,  so  in  the  case  of  the  cms  cerebri,  although  the  peripheral  or  distributed 
part  (cms  rhinencephali  or  olfactory  nerve)  is  of  separate  origin  from  the  hemispheric 
bulb,  this  latter  part  is  comparable  in  its  origin  with  the  acoustic  vesicle.'  I  have 
paraphrased  the  argument  of  the  editors  of  lzii"  (vol.  ii.  p.  584),  to  show  that 
development,  as  a  vesicle  in  connection  with  nervous  centres,  is  no  ground  of  homology 
or  homotypy.  Whenever  a  false  homology  has  to  be  maintained,  the  earliest  and 
obscurest  phenomena  of  embryonal  derelopment  are  usually  resorted  to  in  support  of 
such  view. 

The  terminal  expansion  of  the  acoustic  nerve  is  in  an  organ  which  begins  as  *  a 
follicle  or  hollow  vesicle;'  the  terminal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  also  in  a 
vesicle;  and  the  tme  olfactory  nerves  expand  terminally  on  what  began  as  a  follicle  or 
vesicle,  which  form  is  retained,  little  altered,  in  Fishes.  The  vascular  pituitary 
membrane  supporting  that  expansion  is  the  homotype  of  (he  choroid  supporting  the 
retina.  No  doubt  the  cerebellum  is  at  first  a  vesicle,  as  is  the  optic  lobe,  and  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  olfactory  lobe;  and  each  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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sole  known  instance  of  the  olfactory  nerve  quitting  the  skull  by 
a  single  foramen,  as  in  Birds  and  Lizards  (i.  e.  one  from  each  rhin- 
encephalon).  In  the  Echidna  the  contrast  in  the  vast  number 
of  nerves  and  the  concomitant  extent  of  the  *  cribriform  plate '  is 
extraordinary.  Those  from  the  grey  tract  proceed  to  *  Jacob- 
son's  organ.'  The  number  of  olfactory  nerves  and  extent  of  the 
pituitary  surface  on  which  they  spread  is  very  great  in  Marsupials. 
In  the  Insectivora  the  Hedgehog  is  most  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
Both  Herbivorous  and  Carnivorous  Gyrencephala  have  numerous 
olfactory  nerves:  some  of  the  Phocidce  show  this  character  in 
excess.  The  number  of  the  olfactory  nerves  decreases,  with  the 
diminished  size  of  the  rhinencephalon,  in  Quadrumanoy  up  to  Man, 
where  they  seldom  exceed  twenty  in  number,  and  are  least  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  They  become  flattened  and 
expanded  where  they  spread  upon  the  vascular  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 

The  optic  nerves  are  smallest  in  the  Moles  (  Talpa),  largest  in  the 
Giraffe.  They  arise  from  the  bigeminal  bodies,  chiefly  from  the 
nates  and  optic  thalami,  in  Lyencephala  and  in  some  Lissence- 
phalUf  to  which  origin  are  superadded  in  other  Lissencephala  and 
in  Gyr^  and  Archencephalay  fibres  from  the  corpora  geniculata, 
along  the  tract  marked  d,  fig.  68.  In  the  groups  in  which  the  eyes 
are  relatively  largest,  Ungulata  and  Rodentta^  e,  g.y  the  larger 
proportional  size  of  the  homologue  of  the  optic  lobes,  fig.  68,  a,  is 
significant  of  its  important  relationship  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
of  vision:  the  ^thalami 'do  not  show  the  like  increase  ;  their  larger 
size  in  Quadrumana  and  Bimana  relates  more  to  their  function  as 
recruiting  ganglia  of  the  prosencephalon.  The  optic  nerves,  never- 
theless, seem  to  be  derived  more  125 
wholly  from  the  *  thalami '  in 
Man  than  in  most  lower  Mam- 
mals, whence  the  Anthropoto- 
mical  name  of  those  parts.  This 
character  is  shown  in  the  foetal 
brain  at  the  fourth  month,  fig. 
125,  where  c  shows  the  optic 
tract  quitting  the  thalamus,  e : 

the    optic    lobe,/,     has    not   yet    Ji^j;;!;^  optic  nerve..    FcBUUbnUn.t  four  months. 

undergone  its  subdivision   into  ^*'* 

'nates  and  testes.'     The  liberated  nerves  bend  downward  and 

hoinotjpe  of  tho  eye-ball,  on  the  ground  taken,  in  lxii"  for  viewing  the  olfactory 
bnlbe  as  nerves,  and  not  as  encephalic  lobes.  The  grand  old  anatomists  had  truer 
views  of  these  *  processes  of  the  brain/  as  on  some  other  points,  than  their  saeccM^ni 

L  a 
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forward,  convet^ng  and  meeting  beneath  the  brain  at  their  con- 
fluence, called  *  chiasma  opticum,'  a,  b.  The  fasciculi  of  primitive 
fibres  are  here  arranged  as  shown  in  fig. 
126.  The  outer  ones,  b,  pass  onward  to 
form  the  outer  aide  of  the  nerve  a,  the  middle 
fasciculi  cross  the  chiasma  obliquely,  and, 
after  decussating  the  corresponding  fasciculi 
of  the  other  tract,  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  opposite  nerve :  the  inner  fasciculi 
curve  across  the  back  part  of  the  chiasma, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
fasciculi  of  the  opposite  tract,  being  strictly  '  commissural : '  a 
similar  arrangement  prev^s  with  a  few  fasciculi  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  chiasma.  The  hinder  commissure  is  more  common,  and 
appears  as  a  little  tronial  border  of  the  chiasma,  in  some  Mammals, 
down  to  the  rodents.  Pathology  gives  evidence  of  a  partial 
decuBsatiou,  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  preparation,  fig.  127 ; 
in  which  the  right  optic  nerv^ 
a,  was  atrophied  ;  the  left  one, 
h,  healthy;  with  a  partially 
wasted  left  optic  tract,  c,  while 
the  right,  d,  retained  more  of 
its  normal  size.' 

The  Mammalian  chiasma 
ceases  to  show  the  laminated 
arrangement  (vol.  ii.  p.  122, 
fig.  47)  common  in  Birds  and 
Reptiles.  The  nerve,  beyond 
the  chiasma,  has  a  strong  neu- 
rilemma, which  sends  processes 
irom  its  inner  surface :  lu  some,  e.  g.  Cetacea,  converging  as  lon- 
gitudinal sept»  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  nerve  ; 
in  most  forming  lon^tudinal  canals  for  the  neurine,  and  giving  it 
the  character  of  a  cylindrical  a^regate  of  tubes.  This  is  enclosed 
in  a  sheath  of  dura  mater,  extending  to  the  sclerotic,  into  which 
it  is  partly  continued,  where  the  nerve  pierces  that  coat  of  the 
eye-ball.  Another  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  small  artery  running 
along  the  centre  of  the  nerve,  and  ramifying  upon  its  terminal 
expansion  as  the  '  arteria  centralis  retinse.' 

■  There  hare  been  cues,  however,  where  the  Inct  of  the  ume  lide  ai  the  atrophied 
nerra  ihowed  mofe  waiting  than  that  of  the  opposite  lide. 
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In  some  Marsupials  the  optic  nerve  grooves  the  orbito-ephenoid, 
cscapiDg  hj  a  cleft  conttnuouB  with  the  fissura  lacera  anterior' : 
in  higher  Mammals  the  nerve  escapes  by  a  special  '  foramen 
opticum.'  The  extraKimnial  parts  of  the  nerves  are  remark^lj 
long  in  Whales,'  and  in  all  Cetacea  they  divei^e  from  the  chi 


at  a  wide  angle,  fig.  60,  a,  s.     This  becomes  lesa  open  i 
Mammals  rise  to  Man,  fig.  12S,  b. 

The  oculo-motor  or  '  third'  nerve,  fig.  60,  3;  fig,  128,  c,  and 
'  XLIT.  pp.  3S3,  339.  '  xav.  p.  387. 
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the  'fourth,'  fig.  128,  rf,  have  the  same  origin,  distribution,  and 
connections  with  the  sympathetic,  as  in  Man.  The  branch  of  the 
*  third '  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the  eye-ball, 
between  the  'inferior'  and  *  external'  rectus  muscles,  and  supplies 
the  *obliquus  inferior,'  is  connected,  usually  by  a  short  thick 
cord,  with  a  *  lenticular  ganglion  ; '  but  this  is  not  so  well  defined 
in  some  Mammals,  and  the  ciliary  nerves  are  usually  fewer  than 
in  Man.  The  *  fourth '  nerve  supplies  the  *  obliquus  superior ' 
muscle.  In  the  Sheep  this  nerve  receives  some  branches  from  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  *  fifth '  nerve.  Besides  the  *  rectus  ex- 
temus,'  the  sixth  nerve,  fig.  128,/,  in  most  Mammals,  supplies 
an  additional  muscle,  the  *  retractor  oculi.'  The  '  fifth '  or  *  tri- 
geminal' nerve,  fig.  128,  e,  e',  is  commonly  the  largest  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  and  resembles  the  my  clonal  nerves,  fig.  136,  in 
having  a  ganglionic,  fig.  230,  9,  lo,  and  a  non-ganglionic,  ib.  ii, 
portion,  the  latter  being  *  motory,'  supplying  muscles,  the  former 
distributed  to  sensitive  and  secerning  surfaces.  This  distinc- 
tion is  better  marked  in  Mammals  than  in  Birds  and  Reptiles : 
like  which,  however,  the  ganglion  is  single,  not  divided,  as 
in  most  Fishes  (vol.  i.  figs.  201,  202>  The  size  of  the  *  fifth' 
nerve  relates  to  the  perfection  or  sensitiveness  and  application 
of  those  surfaces,  not  to  the  proportion  of  the  facial  to  the  cranial 
part  of  the  head.  Thus  we  find  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  of 
largest  relative  size  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxusy  which 
uses,  like  the  duck,  its  beak  as  a  tactile  instrument  in  the  detec- 
tion of  its  food.  Emerging  from  the  ganglion,  fig.  51,  o\  anterior 
to  the  pons,  ib.  c,  it  soon  divides  into  three  branches,  the  first 
and  second  appearing  as  one.  The  first  and  smallest  division 
divides  into  two  equal  branches :  the  superior  or  ethmoidal  branch 
enters  the  nose,  combines,  in  part,  with  the  olfactory,  for  the 
service  of  the  pituitary  membrane ;  but  mainly  emerges  from  the 
nasal  cavity,  supplies  the  skin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and, 
by  a  branch  continued  from  between  the  nasal  and  premaxillary 
bones,  is  distributed  to  the  nostrils  and  contiguous  integument. 
The  second  division  of  the  fifth  is  two  lines  broad  and  one  line 
and  a  half  thick :  after  emerging  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  the 
chief  part  of  it  passes  through  the  ant-orbital  canal,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  distributed,  the  one  to  the  nasal  or  upper 
parietes  of  the  face,  the  other  to  the  lateral  or  labial  integuments. 
The  palatine. branch  divides  into  a  posterior  smaller  nerve,  which 
passes  through  the  posterior  palatine  foramen :  the  anterior  and 
larger  branch  emerges  from  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  supplies 
Jacobson's  organ  at  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  the  palatine  membrane. 
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The  third  divuion  of  the  fifth  is  broader  but  thinner  than  the 
second;  it  leaves- the  cranium  by  the  foramen  ovale,  and  is  distri- 
buted aa  usual,  mainly  to  the  sensitive  labial  integument  of  the 
lower  jaw,  fig.  3,  a,  a:  its  non-ganglionic  part  goes  to  the  mandu- 
catory muscles. 

In  the  Echidna  the  trigeminal  is  of  smaller  size,  and  its  first 
and  second  diviraons  are  much  less  in  pn>porlion  to  the  third, 
which  supplies,  from  its  ganghonic  part,  the  sensitive  and  secreting 
surface  of  the  long  tongue.  This  size  of  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  trigeminal  is  still  more  marked  in  the  Pangolins  and  Ant- 
eaters,  especially  in  Myrtneeophagajvbata.  A  distinct  gustatory 
nerve,  communicating  with  a  motory  '  facial '  nerve  by  a  '  chorda 
tympani,'  is  a  mammalian  characteristic  of  the  trigeminal.  In  the 
Hedgehf^  the  nasal  branch  is  the  lat^est  of  the  first  diviBion: 
after  dismissing  a  few  ciliary  nerves  it  quits  the  orbit  and  enters 
its  special  canal  at  the  fore  part  of  the  large  cribriform  plate,  and 
divides  on  entering  the  nasal  cavity  into  the  external  and  septal 
branches,  the  latter  being  the  largest,  and  richly  spread  upon  the 
pituitary  membrane  of  the  septum  and  inferior  turbioal.     The 


bulbs  of  the  vibrissa!  in  the  Hedgcht^  and  other  Insectivora  use  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  facial  branches  of  the  maxillary  and  man- 
dibular divisions  of  the  fifth.  In  Rodents  the  dental  branches  of 
these  divisions  are  large,  and  especially  the  nerves  sent  therefrom 
to  the  active  and  persistent  pulps  of  the  scalpriform  incisors ;  and 
they  show,  especially  in  the  mandible,  a  recurrent  course,  as  I 
found  in  the  dissection  of  the  Porcupine,  fig.  129,  *t.'  The  nasal 
and  labial  nerves  are  large  in  Moles  and  Shrews,  especially  the 
long-snouted  kind  {Rkynchocyun).     But  the  chief  peculiarity  of 

'  XX.  Tol.  i.  p.  103,  prep.  no.  SSTb. 
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the  trigeminal  in  Talpidts  is  the  share  which  the  ophthahnic  divi- 
sion of  the  *  fifth '  takes  in  the  function  of  the  reduced  eye-ball,  as 

a  wamer  of  light  In  fig.  130,  a  is  the  trige- 
minal, b  the  ganglionic  part,  c  the  third  or 
mandibular  division, /the  second  or  maxillary 
division,  d  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division,  of 
which  the  branch  going  to  the  eye,  e,  is  large, 
while  that  going  to  the  nose,  ff,  is  small, 
reversing'  the  proportions  in  the  Hedgehog. 
In  many  Lissencephala  the  part  to  which  the 
root  of  the  trigeminal  can  be  traced  makes  a 
small  prominence  on  each  side  the  fore  end  of 
the  ^  calamus  scriptorius.'  In  the  Elephant 
the  superorbital  and  superficial  nasal  branches 
of  the  '  first '  division,  but  more  especially  the 
*  facial '  branch  of  the  *  second  '  division,  which 
emerges  from  the  antorbital  foramen,  present 
a  large  size  in  relation  to  the  proboscis.  The 
size  of  that  foramen  is  not,  however,,  always 
indicative  of  that  of  the  nerve.  In  many 
Rodentia  a  part  of  the  masseter  traverses, 
with  the  antorbital  nerve,  the  foramen  in 
question,  which  is,  then,  enormous,  as  in 
figs.  234,  238,  241,  v  (vol.  ii.  p.  377).  The  dentary  branch  of  the 
maxillary  exceeds  that  of  the  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth  in 
the  Elephant,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  persistent  matrix  of  the 
tusk.  But  this  difference  in  the  size  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  is  maximised  in  the  BalcenidcBy  in  relation  to 
the  active  and  extensive  growth  of  baleen  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
absence  of  teeth  or  their  substitutes  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  palatine 
nerves  supplying  the  baleen-pulps  are  as  thick  as  the  finger  in 
BalcBna  mysticetus.  In  the  Porpoise  {Phoccena)  an  orbital  branch 
joins  a  plexus  near  the  fore  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  eye-lids,  sent  off 
from  the  '  seventh '  or  facial  nerve,  from  which  union  branches  pass 
to  the  muscles  and  membrane  of  the  blow-hole.  The  maxillary 
branch  sends  off  a  ^  subcutaneus  malse,'  which  combines  with  the 
facial  nerves  to  supply  the  inferior  palpebral  muscle,  and  spread 
upon  the  hind  part  of  the  palpebral  opening.  There  are  five  or 
six  antorbital  branches  which  run  forward  between  the  maxillary 
periosteum  and  the  superincumbent  muscular  and  tegumentary 
layer,  emerging  to  spread  upon  the  latter  where  it  forms  the 
upper  lip  or  margin  of  the  mouth,  and  also  sending  a  recurrent 
branch  to  the  blow-hole.     A  large  branch  of  the  maxillary  passes 


Tiigemiiial  nerve  of  Mole. 
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tlircNigh  the  icnaseB  near  the  upper  openinir  of  tbc  na^ 
and  immAcf  iq»Mi  tlie  plicated  membranos  of  die  b)o^  «holc.  The 
dental  nerve*  are  laq!e  frcm  both  maxillanr  and  mandibular 
diTiaoBS  ef  the  ifiii :  die  gustatory  branch  iss  rcjatix  cly«  ^mnall : 
and  sends  off  m  fifaunentarr "  chorda  t^^mpani/  which  may  be  tt^ced 
to  the  truM^k  ef  the  £Kial,  and  is  connected^  in  its  course*  with  the 
carotid  plexus  ef  the  sympathetic. 

In  Rnminantia  the  first  division  of  the  *  fifth  *  suKliTidcs  into 
fipntal  and  nasal:  the  latter  supplies  the  upper  part  i>f  the 
septum  and  the  superior  tuiiiinal,  and  sends  a  few  branches  to 
the  fore  part  ef  the  nose,  which  meet  these  filaments  reilccteii 
from  the  second  division  of  the  fifth.  The  branches  to  the 
lacr3rmal  and  harderian  glands,  to  the  eyelids,  and  the  lai^r 
one  whidi  passes  out  of  the  orbit  to  the  integuments  of  the 
temple,  and  whidi  chiefly  supplies  the  hom-cii>ri\  or  the  gnawing 
antler,  may  be  traced  back  distinctly  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
The  second  division  of  the  fifth.  esca]nng  by  the  fommen  rt>* 
tundum,  sends  antorbital  branches  to  su]>ply  the  up|H^r  lip,  the 
nostril,  and  the  pituitary  membrane  at  the  lo^^er  |Wirt  of  the 
nose.  It  also  sends  off*  the  lateral  nasal,  receiving  the  *  vidian  ' 
nerve,  and  supplying  the  inferior  turbinal :  lastly,  the  *  |>alatine ' 
and  upper  dental  nerves.  The  ganglionic  part  of  the  thinl 
division  gives  off  the  *  buccal  nerve,'  ci^nnected  with  an  •  otic 
gangli<Mi,'  supplying  the  superficial  nniscles  and  skin  behind  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
'seventh'  or  facial  nerve;  the  large  branch  dividing  into  the 
inferior  dental  and  gustatory  nerves,  the  latter  receiving  the 
'chorda  tympani:'  lastly,  the  external  auricular,  passing  behind 
the  mandibular  ramus,  joining  the  middle  branch  of  the  *  seventh,' 
and  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  but  mainly  distributed  to 
its  sensitive  surface.'  The  non-ganglionic  part  of  the  fifth 
supplies  the  temporal,  roasseter,  and  pterygi>id  muscles,  also  the 
mylohyoid  and  anterior  part  of  the  occipito-hyoid  or  digastric : 
the  part  going  to  the  otic  ganglion  is  continued  therefrom  to  the 
internal  pterygoid  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  soft  ])alato.  A 
ganglion  called  '  submaxillary '  and  situated  near  the  (leeper  |>art 
of  the  gland  bo  named,  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  gusta- 
tory nerve. 

In  Swan's  dissection  of  the  cerebral  nerves  of  the  jngnnr  he 
found  the  superior  nasal  sending  a  branch  to  join  the  one  from 
the  lenticular  ganglion  to  form  ciliary  nerves,  and  then  pass 
forward  to  send  one  branch  into  the  nose  and  another  to  the  skin 

>  See  dUsection  of  the  trigemimil  of  Bo»f  in  liv,  )i1.  zxxii.  fig.  S. 
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at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eje.  The  naeo-pol&line  received  the 
vidian  nerve,  and  the '  sphenopalatine '  ganglionic  enlargement  was 
conspicuous  at  the  junction.'  The  laigest  portion  of  the  maxiilo- 
dental  ucrve  supplied  the  great  canine  tooth.  The  gustatory  nerve 
gave  a  branch  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  passed 
forward  dividing  into  branches  which  communicated  with  the 
*  ninth '  in  their  course  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Such  Quadrumana  as  have  been  dissected  with  this  view  show 
all  the  main  characters,  connections,  and  accessory  ganglions,  pf 
the  fifth,  which  are  bo  fully  described  in  late  works  on  the  anatomy 
of  Man.  The  apparent  origin  or  place  of  emergence  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  at  the  middle  '  cms'  of  the  cerebellum,  fig.  128,  e,  e'. 
The  smaller,  or  non-ganglionic  root  e',  being  sometimes  divided 
by  B  few  of  the  commissural  or  '  crural '  fibres  from  the  larger 
portion  e.  This,  fig.  131,  lo,  contracts  as  it  goes  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  macromyelon,  and  may  be  traced  to  behind  the  oli- 
,,,  vary  body,  ib.  3,  where  it  is  continu- 

ous with  the  teretial  and  restifonn 
columns,  and  apparently  with  the 
grey  matter,  fig.  57,  ff.  The  motor 
root,  fig.  131,  ii',  passes  into  the 
macromyelon  anterior  to  the  sensory 
root,  and  seems  to  go,  in  port  at 
least,  to  the  prepyromidal  tract ;  but 
Stilling  traces  it  to  grey  matter  at 
the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  recesfflon  of  the  non-ganglionic 
from  the  ganglionic  roots  as  they 
sink  into  the  macromyelonal  sub- 
stance is  more  patent  in  some  Fishes 
(vol.  i.  p.  302). 

Hunter's  dissection  of  the  human 
trigeminal  (scLiv.  p.  189,  in  1754), 
in  which  he  discovered,  independently 
of  C'0^nniu«,  the  nasopalatine  branch, 
<  led  him  to  enunciate  the  important 
principle  that  nerves  from  distinct 
origins,  supplying  a  particular  organ, 
give  it  distinct  faculties.  The  nose 
receives  the  endowment  of  smell  from  its  peculiar  nerve — the 

'  LIT.  pL  xxxi.  fig.  3,  E.  SwAs  also  fhom  it  in  the  calf,  pi.  xxxTi.  fig.  3,  ii. 
Alcock  (band  the  spheno-palntine  ganglion  in  a  rabbit,  dog  and  horar,  aa  veil  aa  in 
ibe  cat  and  cow.    octdi.  p.  ass. 
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olfactoiy :  *  the  other  nerves  of  this  part,  derived  from  other 
originsy  onlj  conveying  common  sensation.'  '  It  is  upon  this 
principle  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  may  be  supposed  to  supply 
the  eye  and  nose  in  common  with  other  parts,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  every  nerve  so  affected  as 
to  communicate  sensation,  in  whatever  part  of  the  nerve  the  im- 
pression is  made,  always  gives  the  same  sensation  as  if  affected 
at  the  common  seat  of  sensation  of  that  particular  nerve,'  ib. 
p.  190." 

The  nerve  which  is  homologous  with  the  *  ramus  opercularis 
seu  facialis,'  and  some  other  branches  of  the  non-ganglionic  part 
of  the  *'  fifth,'  in  Fishes  (voL  i.  p.  303),  is  more  distinct  in  its 
origin,  at  least  its  apparent  one,  in  Mammals,  and  is  reckoned  in 
Anthropotomy  as  a  separate  cerebral  nerve,  under  the  name  of 
*  facial,'  or  as  a  part,  *  portio  dura,'  of  the  *  seventh  pair,'  with 
which  it  has  less  real  relation  or  connection  than  with  the  fifth. 
It  is  essentially  the  complementary  proportion  of  the  motory  or 
non-ganglionic  part  of  that  great  myelonal  nerve  of  the  head. 
In  fig.  131  is  shown  the  point,  behind  the  olivary  tract,  where 
the  facial,  16,  diverges  from  the  smaller  portion  of  the  motor 
division  accompanying  the  sensory  division  of  the  trigeminal: 
its  angle  of  divergence  is  wide,  and  its  place  of  emergence  is 
behind  the  *  pons,'  close  to  that  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  fig.  128,  y. 
It  enters,  therewith,  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  leaves  the 
acoustic  to  enter  its  own  canal  in  the  petrosal,  called  *  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius'  in  Anthropotomy,  passes  downward  behind  the 
tympanic  bone  (as  in  Birds),  and  emerges  by  a  foramen  called 
^  stylo-mastoid.'  The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  eyelids,  ear-conchs,  and  the  cutaneous  muscles  of 
the  head  and  beginning  of  the  neck.  In  the  Porpoise,  the  facial 
nerve,  on  quitting  the  petrosal,  gives  small  branches  to  the 
cutaneous  muscular  layer  of  the  ear-opening  and  parts  behind, 
communicating  with  filaments  of  the  cervical  nerves:  a  branch 
ramifies  on  the  mylohyoid  muscle.  From  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
a  slender  nerve  passes  to  above  the  mandibular  joint,  then  bends 
forward,  enters  into,  and  receives  a  filament  from,  a  sympathetic 
plexus,  and  quits  it  to  join  the  third  division  of  the  fifth :  this 
answers  to  the  *  chorda  tympani,'     The  trunk  of  the  facial  is^ 

■  One  of  the  observationi  and  experiments  on  which  Hunter  foanded  thU  conclu- 
sion, is  given,  in  Latin,  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  original  Esfay,  lxiy",  p.  1 1  ( 181 1).  So, 
also.  Sir  Charles  writes: — *  The  key  to  the  natural  system  of  the  nerres  will  be  foand 
in  the  simple  proposition,  that  each  filament  or  tract  of  nervous  matter  has  its  pecu- 
liar endowments  independently  of  the  others  which  are  bound  up  along  with  it,  and 
that  it  continues  to  have  the  same  endowment  throughout  its  whole  length.'  Lxv^,  p.  70. 
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then,  continued  forward,  superficially,  along  the  slender  jugal 
bone,  toward  the  eye-opening,  supplies  the  *  angularis  oculi  pos- 
ticus,' and  the  muscles  of  the  under  eyelid :  in  advance  of  this  it 
supplies  the  ^  angularis  oculi  externus,'  and  forms  a  large  plexus,  in 
connection  with  branches  of  the  trigeminal.  From  the  plexus  pass 
filaments  to  the  muscles  of  the  blow-hole  and  its  plicated  sacs. 

In  Mammals  with  a  well  developed  parotid  the  facial  traverses 
that  gland ;  it  divides  there  into  three  principal  branches  in  the 
Calf*  and  Dog;*  whilst  in  the  Hog,  the  trunk  is  continued 
forward  to  near  the  fore  part  of  the  masseter,  before  dividing.into 
maxillary  and  mandibular  portions,  and  the  auriculo-palpebral 
branches  come  off  more  separately  from  the  long  trunk.  In 
Quadrumanay  as  in  Man,  the  chief  branching  of  the  trunk  takes 
place  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  masseter  after  the  post-auricular 
nerve  is  sent  off:  from  the  upper  of  the  main  divisions  pass  the 
nerves  to  the  temple  and  eyelids  as  well  as  to  the  nose  and  upper 
lip.  A  slight  enlargement  of  the  facial  near  its  entry  into  the 
^  fallopian  aqueduct ' — its  petrosal  canal — is  called  *  geniculate 
ganglion,'  which  receives  a  petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve, 
and  one  from  the  superficial  petrosal  which  unites  the  otic  gan- 
glion with  the  tympanic  nerve.  Prior  to  the  ganglion  the  facial 
is  connected  by  one  or  two  filaments  with  the  acoustic  nerve :  be- 
yond the  ganglion  it  receives  a  petrosal  filament  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  '  chorda  tympani,'  fig.  259,  c,  leaves  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
before  it  quits  its  canal,  enters  the  tympanum,  crossing  the  tym- 
panic bone  and  the  ear-drum,  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  ^, 
to  emerge  by  an  aperture  at  the  inner  end  of  the  *  glaserian 
fissure:'  then  passing  downward  and  forward  it  joins  the  gusta- 
tory. In  the  Horse  and  Calf  I  traced,  in  1836,^  the  superficial 
petrosal  branch,  or  backward  continuation  of  the  vidian  nerve, 
fig.  132,  A,  into  the  seventh,  penetrating  its  sheath,  but  remaining 
distinct,  and  separating  into  many  filaments,  ib.  i,  with  which 
filaments  of  the  seventh  nerve,  ib.  A,  A,y,  are  blended,  and  a 
ganglion  formed,  ib.  y,  by  the  superaddition  of  grey  matter ;  the 
chorda  tympani,  ib.  wi,  is  here  continued  partly  from  this  ganglion, 
partly  from  the  seventh  or  portio  dura,  ib.  6.  I  did  not  at  that 
time  distinguish  the  fasciculus,  i,  called  *  portio  intermedia '  of 
the  facial  from  the  main  trunk,  a.  The  chief  point,  however,  as 
to  the  ^  chorda  tympani'  not  being  a  branch  of  that  main  trunk 

*  Liv.  pi.  XXX.  fig.  3.  *  lb.  fig.  2. 

'  In  reference  to  the  expression  of  Hunter,  relative  to  the  chorda  tjmpani,  *  I  am 
almost  certain  it  is  not  a  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  but  the  last  described 
branch  from  the  fifth  pair.'    xciv.  (1837)  p.  194,  and  *  Note  a.' 
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of  tbe  facUlf  receives  corroboration  froin  the  special  researches  of 
Morganti '  into  this  intricate  and  difficult  part  of  neurDtomy. 

In   the  Bnbjoined  diagram  of  the  „g 

result  of  his  disBCCtions,  fig.  132,  the 
portio  intermedia,  b,  is  separated  from 
the  vestibular  division  of  the  acoustic 
e,  and  from  the  main  trunk  of  the 
&cial  a,  with  both  of  which  it  lies  in 
cloMcontact.  Thefilamenttfconnects 
b  with  e,  and  receives  one  from  the 
latter.  Two  filaments  e  connect  the 
'  intermediate'  with  the  main  portion 
of  the  facial,  a.  The  intermediate 
portion  is  resolved  into  filaments,  b, 
before  joining  the  ganglion,  ff,  the 
nature  of  the  *  grey  or  ash^coloured 
tissue  *  of  which  has  been  established 
by  the  microscopic  demonstration  of  'i"p«»>'  >■"■■-■ 
the  '  ganglion-corpuscles'  (LXTl",  p.  5-19).  AVith  this  ganglion 
are  connected  the  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian,  A,  from 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  the  smaller  113 

nerve,  t,  from  the  '  otic  ganglion  :'  filamcnU  A, 
/,  from  the  facial,  a,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  m. 
Moi^nti,  however,  traces  a  filament  n  to  that 
nerve  directly  from  the  facial. 

In  the  Sheep,  fig.  133,  the  '  portio  inter- 
media '  b,  is  more  closely  connected,  by  d,  with 
the  acoustic  nerve,  c ;  and  sends  a  shorter  and 
thicker  division  to  the  '  geniculat« '  ganglion 
ff,  by  which  it  is  more  directly  continned  into  nem.'^Ti"-?  """"* 
the  *  vidian '  branch  e ;  the  '  chorda  tympani,'  /,  being  continued 
munly  from  the  ganglion,  but  also,  in  a  smaller  degree  from  the 
fa<ual,  a.  The  branch  from  the  '  portio  intermedia,'  b,  I  described 
as  the  '  vidian '  crossing  the  '  portio  dura,'  a. 

The  acoustic  nerve,  fig.  131,  is,  rises  from  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  chiefly  in  connection  with  grey  matter  consti- 
tuting the  'acoustic  nucleus.'  The  nerve  consists  of  an  anterior 
and  posterior  portion  the  course  of  which  is  more  oblique  in  Man 
than  in  most  Mammals  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  cere- 
bellar crus,  ib.  7.  la  the  Cat  the  posterior  root  is  very  large,  is 
a  thickened  band  of  fibre  from  the  fusiform  cells  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  nucleus;  the  band  passes  along  the  floor  of  the 
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fourth  ventricle,  joining  fasciculi  from  the  cerebellar  cms  and 
those  of  the  anterior  root.  This  *  consists  of  two  portions,  of 
which  the  chief  penetrates  the  medulla  beneath  the  restiform 
body  and  enters  both  parts  of  the  acoustic  nucleus :  the  other 
portion  runs  backward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  restiform 
body,  which  it  accompanies  over  the  superior  peduncle  to  the 
inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,'  ^  The  *  flocculus,' 
flg.  64,  n,  with  which  the  acoustic  nucleus  is  connected,  is  large 
in  the  Cat,  the  Aye-aye,  the  timid  Rodents,  and  all  the  small 
Mammals  with  acute  hearing ;  it  is  relatively  small  in  the  Sheep 
and  most  Ungulates. 

The  acoustic  nerve  quits  its  origin  in  contact  with  the  facial, 
fig.  128, y,  a  small  artery  to  the  labyrinth  runs  between  them: 
it  takes  a  short  course  to  the  '  meatus  intemus,'  longer  in  Cetacea 
than  in  other  Mammals,  receives  a  filament  or  two  from  the 
intermediate  part  of  the  facial,  figs.  132,  133,  dy  on  entering  the 
meatus,  and  then  ^vides.  The  part  penetrating  the  fore  half  of 
the  cribriform  plate  supplies  the  cochlea ;  its  large  size  is  a  mam- 
malian characteristic,  and  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Cetacea :  the 
posterior  division,  answering  to  the  main  part  of  the  acoustic  in 
lower  Vertebrates,  is  spent  upon  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals. 

The  eighth  cerebral  nerve,  in  anthropotomical  enumeration, 
includes  the  three  nerves  called  *  glosso-pharyngeal,'  *  vagal,' 
fig.  128,  A,  and  '  spinal  accessory,'  ib.  /.  The  roots  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal are  traceable  to  a  nucleus  of  grey  matter  at  n,  fig,  57. 
The  vagal  nuclei,  ib.  A,  are  forward  (in  Man  upward)  extensions 
of  the  grey  or  vesicular  myelonal  columns  from  which  the  spinal 
accessory  rises  :  they  lie  on  each  side  of  the  hypoglossal  nuclei, 
ib.  gy  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  are  united  by  the 
commissure  forming  the  roof  of  the  central  canal  before  this  opens 
into  the  ventricle:  higher  up  the  vagal  roots  penetrate  the 
*  caput  comu,'  like  the  posterior  or  dorsal  myelonal  roots.  There 
is  a  partial  decussation  at  the  raphe. 

Both  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagal  nerves  emerge  at  the  angle 
between  the  olivary  and  restiform  tracts  of  the  macromyelon, 
A,  A,  fig.  57,  and  are  soon  joined  by  the  aggregate  of  the  roots  of 
the  *  spinal  accessory  : '  these,  commencing  at  about  the  fifth  cer- 
vical, advance,  between  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves 
and  the  ligamentum  denticulatmn,  gathering  successive  slender 
accessions,  all  of  which,  originating  as  above  defined,  emerge  at 
the  dorsal  border  of  the  restiform  tract. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  relatively  smaller  in  Mammals  than 
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in  Birds  (voL  iL  p.  124),  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  back  part 
of  the  tongue  and  to  the  pharynx  in  all  Mammals  ;  passing  thence 
to  the  '  flocculus '  in  Its  way  to  the  jugular  foramen,  it  retains  its 
proper  fibrous  sheath,  and  usually  presents  the  two  enlargements 
called  'jugular'  and  '  petrous  '  ganglions,  before  emei^ng  from 
the  skulL  From  the  petrous  ganglion  a  filament  enters  the 
tympanum>  where  it  joins  a  plexus  from  the  sympathetic,  and 
supplies  the  membrane  continued  into  the  eustachian  tube.  The 
pharyngeal  branches  are  joined  by  filaments  from  the  vagus  and 
sympathetic  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  Filaments  are  sent 
to  the  tonsils  and  fore  part  of  the  epiglottis ;  those  to  the  tongue 
supply  the  muscles  at  its  base  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
tlie  base  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  some  filaments  terminating  in 
the  fossulate  papills. 

In  the  ForpoL«e  the  glosso-pharyngeal  divides  at  its  exit  Irom 
the  skull  into  a  smaller  and  larger  branch.  The  former  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  sphincter  of  the  lower  or  palatal  part  of  the  nasal 
canal,  and  unites  there  in  a  plexiform  way  with  a  branch  of  the 
vagus.  The  larger  division  supplies  the  palate  and  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  muscles  between  the  pyramidal  larynx  and  the 
hyoid.  Some  filaments  pass 
to  the  anterior  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  fi- 
gured, in  Liv.  pL  xxxi  fig.  2, 
>,and  pi.  xxxii.  fig.  3,  sa  {Bog), 
showing  its  communications 
with  the  '  vagus  '  and  sympa^ 
thetic ;  also  ib.  ib.  fig.  3,  i» 
(^Felii)  showing  connections 
with  the  gustatory  branch  of 
the  trigeminal.  In  fig,  134, 
from  the  human  subject,  the 
emergence  of  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal, *,  from  the  post-pyra- 
midal, c,  and  post- my  clonal,  ff, 
tracts  is  shown  at  a :  the  petro- 
sal ganglion  and  connecting 
filaments  with  that  of  the  upper  ommi 
vagal  ganglion  at  s  and  lo : 
7  is  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  g  the  '  ramus  anastomo- 
ticus '  of  Jacobson,  is  the  trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  vagus,  fig.  134,  3,  or  'pneumogastric'  from  the  important 
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organs — the  lungs  and  stomach — which  it  supplies,  sends  branches 
also  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  heart.  As  in  other  Vertebrates, 
it  has  the  longest  course,  widest  distribution,  and  most  numerous 
connections,  of  any  of  the  cei:ebral  nerves;  but  is  noted,  in  Mam- 
mals^ by  receiving  the  accessory  nerve,  ib.  5,  ii,  12,  from  a  greater 
extent  of  the  myelon :  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  vagus  are 
more  exclusively  distributed  to  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  send 
a  smaller  supply  of  nerves  to  the  oesophagus  than  in  Birds  or 
Reptiles. 

From  the  remarkable  length  of  the  neck  of  the  Giraffe,  the 
condition  of  the  recurrent  nerves  attracted  my  attention  in  dis- 
secting that  animal:  they  were  readily  distinguishable  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  trachea,  but  when  sought  for  at  their  usual 
origin,  this  was  less  obvious.  Each  nerve  was  not  due,  as  in  the 
short-necked  Mammals,  to  a  single  branch  given  off  from  the 
vagus,  continued  of  uniform  diameter  round  the  contiguous  great 
vessel  and  throughout  their  recurrent  course,  but  it  received 
several  small  filaments  derived  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  at 
different  parts  of  its  course  along  the  neck.*  Branches  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  directly  perforated,  as  in  some  other 
quadrupeds  and  in  the  Porpoise,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  were 
joined,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  Man,  by  branches  of  the 
recurrent,  before  distribution  to  the  laryngeal  muscles,  of  which, 
however,  the  crico-thyroid  owes  its  supply  chiefly  to  the  upper 
laryngeal  and  the  rest  to  the  recurrents.  In  Quadrumana,  as  in 
Man,  the  internal  laryngeal  perforates  the  thyrohyoid  membrane 
at  the  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  upper  laryngeal  is  proportionally  larger  in  the  Orang, 
Chimpanzee,  and  Gorilla,  and  mainly  supplies  the  capacious 
laryngeal  sac  in  those  apes. 

In  the  Porpoise  the  left  recurrent  winds  round  the  end  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  near  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ; 
the  right  recurrent  winds  round  the  subclavian  immediately 
before  the  origin  of  the  posterior  thoracic :  both  recurrents  send 
filaments  to  the  oesophageal  plexus  from  the  sympathetic  on  their 
forward  course  to  the  larynx.  After  the  origin  of  the  recurrents, 
the  vagal  trunk  sends  off  the  cardiac  branch,  which,  uniting  with 
sympathetic  filaments,  forms  the  plexus  supplying  the  heart. 
Next  are  sent  off  the  nerves  to  the  bronchiaJ  plexuses ;  finally 
the  vagal  trunks  pass  with  the  oesophagus  through  the  diaphragm, 
the  left  on  the  ventral,  the  right  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  combine 

'   XCVIl'. 
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with  branches  from  the  sympathetic  to  supply  the  complex 
stomach  and  the  numerous  spleens. 

Most  Mammals  exhibit  the  grey  enlargement  of  the  vagus  after 
its  exit  from  the  jugular  foramen,  but  less  distinctly  divided  into 
an  upper,  fig.  134,  6,  and  lower,  ib.  is,  ganglion,  than  in  Man. 
The  principal  branches — e.  g.  7,  auricular;  lo, interganglionic ;  15, 
pharyngeal,  deriving  one  filament,  16,  from  the  vagus,  the  other, 
17,  from  the  *  spinal  accessory ; '  19,  20,  superior  laryngeal,  the  re- 
current, cardiac,  pulmonary,  cesophageal,  and  gastric — are  the 
same  as  in  Man,  likewise  their  connections  with  contiguous 
nerves,  and  especially,  as  by  the  ^  filaments,'  21,  22.  with  the  upper 
syxnpathetic  g^glion. 

The  spinal  accessory,  besides  its  portion,  ib.  11,  blending  with 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  distributes  branches  to  the  trapezius, 
masto-humeralis,  and  stemo-maxillaris,  in  Ungulates;  to  the 
cleido-cucuUaris  and  cleido-mastoideus,  in  Carnivores ;  and  to  the 
trapezius  and  sternomastoid  in  Quadrumanes  and  Man.  The 
condition  of  existence  of  a  spinal  accessory  is  not  the  extension 
of  muscles  from  the  skull  to  the  thorax  for  the  acts  of  respiration, 
but  the  general  homology  of  the  scapular  arch  as  the  haemal  one 
of  the  occiput :  accordingly  the  nerve  is  found  in  all  Vertebrates  * ; 
and  only  when  the  development  of  the  appendage  of  that  arch 
calls  for  its  displacement,  and  attracts  for  the  manifold  motive 
and  sensitive  requirements  of  the  limb,  successive  nerve-bundles 
from  the  part  of  the  myelon  co-elongating  with  the  neck,  are  the 
root-filaments  of  the  *  accessory '  drawn  down  beyond  their 
normal,  intercranial,  place  of  origin,  as  at  5,  5,  fig.  134. 

The  macromyelonal,  by  some  called  *  respiratory,'  centres,  to 
which  the  origins  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  *  eighth  pair ' 
have  been  traced,  are  connected  by  means  of  longitudinal  fasciculi 
and  cell-columns,  continuous  with  those  in  the  cervico-dorsal 
regions  of  the  myelon,  with  the  trigeminal  nerves,  and  with  both 
anterior  (lower  and  middle  roots  of  the  *  accessory')  and  posterior 
comua  of  the  myelonal  grey  matter,  fig.  40,  y,  h :  thus  minis- 
tering to  a  series  of  motions,  both  direct  and  reflex,  of  high 

importance. 

The  roots  of  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  traced  to 
groups  of  nerve-cells  in  front  of  the  central  canal,  ib.  6,  just 
above  the  upper  cervical  nerves,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the 
cell-columns  from  which  the  ventral  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  arise  :  some  of  the  roots  decussate  at  the  raphe,  but  most 

•  For  the  homologue  of  this  nerve,  see,  in  Fishes,  vol.  i.  p.  307  ;  in  Kcptilcs,  ib.  p. 
313  i  in  Birds,  voL  ii.  p.  125. 
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of  them  sink  deep  into  the  nucleus.  They  are  connected  with 
each  other,  with  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  and  with  those  of  the 
spinal  accessory  by  means  of  large  multipolar  cells.  In  the 
Giraffe  the  lower  roots  emerge,  like  a  small  ^  accessory,'  from 
the  cervical  part  of  the  myelon. 

The  main  roots  of  each  hypoglossal  quit  the  macromyelon,  be- 
tween the  prepyramid  and  olive,  figs.  81,  82,  9,  usually  in  two 
bundles,  which  escape,  in  many  Marsupials^  by  two  precondyloid 
foramina :  but  in  most  Mammals  the  bundles,  perforating  sepa- 
rately the  dura-mater,  pass  out  by  a  single  precondyloid  foramen, 
and  then  unite.  The  nerve  is  closely  connected  with  the  vagus, 
and  contiguous  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  passes 
between  the  carotid  and  jugular,  then  forward  between  the  basi- 
hyal  and  hyoglossus,  and  is  continued  into  the  substance  of  the 
geniohyoglossus  beneath  the  tongue  to  its  tip. 

In  the  Porpoise  a  small  branch  of  the  ^  ninth '  is  distributed  to 
the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  posterior  nostril,  before  the  supply 
to  the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  and  tongue  is  sent  off  from  the  main 
part  of  the  nerve-trunk,  which  is  relatively  small  in  Delphinidce. 
In  the  Giraffe  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  body  than  in  the  Ox:  it  is  largest  in  the 
Pangolins  and  Anteaters,  in  relation  to  the  great  length  of  the 
tongue,  and  frequency  and  extent  of  its  muscular  motions.  As 
the  size  of  the  *  ninth '  governs  that  of  its  special  outlet  from 
the  skull,  the  precondyloid  foramen  indicates  that  the  great  ex- 
tinct tree-uprooting  Sloths  {Mylodon,  Megatherium)  applied  a 
long  flexible  prehensile  tongue  to  the  plucking  off  the  branches 
of  their  prostrated  aliment,  in  a  greater  degree,  even,  than  is  now 
witnessed  in  the  Giraffe.* 

Among  the  connections  of  the  ninth  are  some  with  branches 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid, 
associating  the  movements  of  the  tongue  with  those  of  the 
larynx.*  In  Quadrumana  the  cervical  branch  assumes  more 
the  characters  of  the  *  descendens  noni '  of  Anthropotomy,  and 
supplies  the  additional  differentiated  muscles  of  the  hyoid.  The 
ninth,  like  the  *  accessory,'  is  essentially  a  motor  nerve,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  distinct  ganglionic  or  dorsal  root  in  any  Mammal. 

The  last,  lowest,  or  hindmost,  of  the  motory  nerves  of  the 
head  is  that  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  occipital  or  fourth 
haemal,  or  scapular,  arch;  and  the  origins  of  which,  fig.  134,  5,  5, 
in  the  course  of  growth  of  the  neck  and  cervical  part  of  the 

'  For  the  light  which  may  be  derived  from  both  nervous  and  arterial  foramina  in 
the  interpretation  of  fossil  bones,  see  xcv',  pp.  37,  57,  pis.  vi.  vii.  xvi.  fig.  2,  c. 

*  A  good  view  of  the  distribation  of  the  *  ninth'  in  the  Jaguar  is  given  in  lit,  pi. 
xxxi.  fig.  3, 19. 
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myelon  are  drawn  down  beyond  the  cranium.  In  the  Vertebrates, 
retaining  the  typical  connections  of  the  arch,  the  homologue  of 
the  '  spinal  accessory '  retains  its  cranial  place  of  origin,  sa  well 
as  the  connections  with  the  ganglionic  or  sensory  part  of  the 
nerve.  The  next  cranio-motory  nerve,  in  advance,  is  that  which 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  parietal  or  third  hsemal,  or  hyoidean, 
arch.  Both  ninth  and  spinal  accessory  have  their  ganglionic  or 
sensory  complement  in  the  ^  vagus : '  and,  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  origin  of  that  nerve,  it  may  be  remembered  that  both 
heart  and  breathing  organs  belong  to  the  head  in  Fishes. 

The  second,  or  frontal,  or  mandibular,  hasmal  arch  has  its  gan- 
glionic nerves  fi-om  the  third  division  of  the  fifth,  its  non-ganglionic 
by  that  part  of  the  trigeminal  supplemented  by  certain  branches 
of  the  *  facial.'  The  rest  of  the  facial  represents  the  motory  por- 
tion, as  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  gauglionic  part  of  the 
fifth  are  the  sensory  portions  of  the  nerve  of  the  nasal  or  maxillary 
hflsmal  arch  and  its  clothing.  The  ^  sixth,'  ^  fourth,'  and  ^  third'  are 
parts  of  the  cranial  motory  nerve-system  applied  to  a  special  organ 
of  sense. 

The  myelonal  nerves  indicate  the  segments  of  the  axis  enclosed 
in  their  protecting  vertebral  rings :  both  segments  and  nerve- 
purs  being  called  into  being  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  species.  The  head-segments  and 
trunk-segments  directly  succeed  each  other  in  Protopteri  and 
Teleoetomi  (vol.  i  pp.  7,  14) ;  but  in  Mammals,  as  in  other  air- 
breathing  Vertebrates,  necknsegments  and  nerves  are  interposed ; 
and,  as  the  scapular  appendage  becomes  developed  into  a  jointed 
limb,  requiring  a  more  backward  position  through  its  size,  or  one 
of  more  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  various  movements,  it  attracts, 
as  it  were,  the  requisite  nerve-force  from  the  successive  points  or 
segments  of  the  myelon,  and  chiefly  from  a  post-cranial  or  cer- 
vical portion. 

The  development  of  nerves,  as  of  vessels,  is  not  primary  and 
independent,  but  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  parts  needing 
them.  If  the  appendage  of  a  haemal  arch  retain  its  archetypal 
simplicity,  as  in  Protopterus  (vol.  i  p.  163,  fig.  101),  one  pair  of 
nerves  serves  it :  if  it  grows  to  a  maximum  of  size  and  number 
of  digital  divisions,  it  may  attract  its  nerve-supply  from  fifty 
successive  segments  of  the  myelon  (liv.  pi.  xL  Rata  batis).  In 
Mammals  eight  or  nine  segments  succeeding  the  encephalon 
minister  nervous  power  to  the  scapular  arch  and  its  appendage, 
the  latter  chiefly  drawing  upon  the  last  three,  four,  or  five  pairs, 
which  are  proportionally  large. 

M  s 
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Because  the  neural  arch  and  corresponding  muscular  segment 
have  conditioned  the  beginning  of  the  corresponding  pair  of 
spinal  nerves,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  specially  enlarged  and 
endowed  appendage  of  such  segment  is  archetypically  an  aggre- 
gate of  as  many  appendages  as  the  nerve-pairs  from  which  it  has 
attracted  branches  in  the  course  of  its  growth  and  development. 
But,  on  this  assumption  have  rested  the  conclusions  that  the  scapula 
was  an  aggregate  of  all  the  cervical  pleurapophyses,  and  that  the 
humerus  was  the  coalescence  of  the  five  diverging  appendages 
retaining  their  primitive  and  typical  freedom  in  the  five  digits : 
and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  scapula  of  the  Skate  should  be 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  fifty  pleurapophyses,  &c. 

I  assume  that  anatomists  are  agreed  that  the  bone,  vol.  i.  fig. 
101,  B,  51,  is  the  homologue  of  51,  in  fig.  101,  a:  that  the  scapula 
of  the  Amphiuma  answers  to  the  bone  so  called  in  other  Reptiles 
and  in  Birds :  and  that  the  occipitally  attached  scapula  of  the 
Lepidosiren  is  the  homologue  of  the  similarly  named  and  con- 
nected bone  in  other  Fishes.  But  the  long  cylindrical  rib-like 
*  scapula '  of  the  Lepidosiren  is  one  element,  and  the  diverging 
segmented  appendage  of  the  scapular  arch  manifests  the  like 
essential  unity.  Now,  the  bifurcation  of  the  distal  segment  of  the 
homologous  diverging  appendage  in  Amphiuma  does  not  make 
the  unsplit  part  (fig.  101,  B.  63)  an  aggregate  of  two  appendages, 
nor  its  scapula,  ib.  51,  an  aggregate  of  two  ribs.  And  the  same 
may  be  predicated  of  five  or  any  greater  number  of  radiated 
divisions  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  scapular  appendage.  But 
the  pectoral  fin  of  the  Skate  is  the  pectoral  filament  of  the  Mud- 
fish, the  fore-leg  of  the  Quadruped,  the  wing  of  the  Bird,  the  arm 
and  hand  of  Man :  i.  e.  they  are  homologous  parts — though  with 
a  supply  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive sizes,  shapes,  and  uses.  Say  that  the  appendage  in  Lepidosiren, 
fig.  101,  A,  68-57,  is  a  dermal  development,  and  that  the  humerus^ 
radiusy  &c.  in  its  higher  homologues,  are  skin-bones,  and  riot 
parts  of  the  endo-skeleton :  it  does  not  follow  that  the  scapular 
arch,  ib.  6i,  52,  is,  also,  part  of  the  dermo-skeleton.  What,  then, 
is  it?  This  question  I  propounded,  in  1846,^  in  reference  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  of  which  anatomists  were  at 
one  in  respect  to  their  special  homology  :  it  a})plies  to  the  basi- 
occipital  (vol.  i.  fig.  77,  i)  and  other  elements  of  the  occiput  of  the 
Fish,  as  well  as  to  the  scapular  arch  therewith  connected.  What 
is  the  basioccipital ?  Anatomists  are  agreed  that  the  'basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone'  (Anthropotomy)  is  its  homologue:  in 

*  LXX1V-,  p.  276. 
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other  words,  that  the  same  bone  or  osseous  element  may  be  pointed 
out  from  the  Cod-fish  up  to  Man.  But  at  this  point  the  above 
question  may  be  met  by  the  averment,  that  it  need  not  be  asked  : 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  homological  generalisation  higher 
than  the  special  one.  Such  anatomists  rest  on  the  step  beyond 
which  Cuvier  refused  to  pass.  With  him  parts  were  homologous 
because  they  served  similar  purposes,  or  were  under  like  teleo- 
logical  conditions  of  existence.  Neither  the  final  nor  the  me- 
chanical causes  of  separate  basi-,  ex-,  and  super-occipitals,  of  basi- 
and  ali-sphenoids,  parietals,  &c.  in  the  skull  of  the  foetal  Bird  or 
Kangaroo,  have  been  explained ' ;  and  as  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
of  them,  and  am  in  no  wise  helped  by  the  averment  of  inhe- 
ritance, I  retain  my  conviction  that  the  basilar  process  of  the 
human  occipital  bone  is  the  centrum  of  the  hindmost  cranial  ver- 
tebra ;  having,  moreover,  traced  the  scapular  arch  and  appendage 
to  its  extreme  of  simplicity  in  Protopterus  and  Lepidosiren^  I 
accept  the  light  which  such  condition  throws  upon  its  general  ho- 
mology, as  the  haemal  arch  of  the  same  (occipital)  cranial  vertebra. 

If  there  be  cartilaginous  fishes  that  combine  a  foetal  gristly  con- 
dition of  skull  with  a  maximised  development  of  scapular  append- 
age, I  conclude  that  the  backward  displacement  of  the  sustaining 
arch,  from  its  type -position,  is  a  consequence  of  such  development, 
and  prefer  to  allow  my  reasoning  as  to  the  nature  of  a  limb  to  be 
guided  by  the  state  and  conditions  of  such  appendage  in  the  verte- 
brate series,  rather  than  by  the  state  of  the  cranium  in  one  part 
thereof.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  pectoral  fin  of  Shark  or  Skate 
shows  the  condition  under  which  the  appendage  of  the  scapular 
arch  first  appeared  in  fishes.' 

On  laying  open  the  neural  canal,  and  exposing  the  myelon  by 
slitting  up  and  reflecting  the  *  dura-mater,'  as  in  fig.  135,  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  are  seen,  which  go  off  in  lateral  pairs,  and  escape  at 
the  intervals  of  the  vertebrae:  they  are  called  the  *  spinal'  or 
*  my  clonal'  nerves.  One  btmdle  of  the  radical  filaments  proceed 
from  the  antero-lateral,  the  other  bundle  from  the  postero-lateral 

'  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Spencer  dispute  the  priorit/  of  such  explanation  and  don't 
gire  it.    xci"  and  xcii.'' 

'  Respect  for  the  conductors  and  editor  of  lxxv  has  led  me  into  the  above  dig^s* 
sion ;  and  as  thej  meet  what  thej  consider  the  'main  defect '  (ib.  p.  123)  of  the  present 
work  bj  an  '  argumentum  ad  verecundiam/  I  would  observe  that  the  individual  who 
first  perceives,  or  discovers,  the  general  homology  of  the  basioccipital,  the  scapula,  or 
other  part  of  the  hindmost  segment  of  the  skull  of  a  cod-fish,  puts  himself  in  advance  of, 
and  more  or  less  in  antagonism  with,  others.  If  his  perception  be  true,  but  not  accepted, 
it  is  not  his  fault  that '  he  be  right  and  everybody  else  wrong.'  Such  a  state  of  things 
has  happened  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  science,  but  it  is  happily  transitory;  the 
many  moving  one-ward,  the  one  onward. 
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fissure,  and  between  the  bundles  passee  a  delicate  fold  of  tbe  arach- 
noid, which  is  attached  by  an  angular  process,  d,  to  the  dura-mater 
at  the  interval,  usually,  of  each  nerve  (p.V8), 
The  aDteiior  or  ventral  and  the  posterior  or 
dorsal  bundles  converge,  separately  per- 
forate the  dura^mater,  and  unite,  at  the  in- 
tervertebral foramen,  into  a  single  '  nerve.' 
In  the  Elephant  the  posterior  roots  come 
off  abruptly  in  a  few,  lai^e,  and  distinct 
bundles :  the  anterior  roots  emerge  from 
a  longer  extent  of  their  furrow,  are  nume- 
rous and  small,  and  form  several  bundles 
before  passing  through  the  dura-mater. 
The  same  characters  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  origins  are  seen  in  Cetacea,  in 
which  the  two  roots  preserve  their  distinct 
course  before  uniting,  after  perforating  the 
dura-mater,  longer  than  in  other  Mam- 
mals. In  the  human 
subject,  especially 
at  the  cervical  part  | 
of  the  myelon,  the 
anterior  root,  fig. 
136,  A,  is  the  small- 
est; its  finer  fila- 
ments form  more 
delicate  fasciculi, 
aggregating  into 
two,  before  uniting, 
as  s  fiat  band,  with 
the  posterior  root. 
Of  this  the  fila- 
ments, p,  are  larger, 
and  blend  with  the 
cell-substance  of  a 
ganglion,  G,  before 
porMMio(iii(iirM.,wtiii™>init  uniting  with  the 
Dunniitaa.  '  anterior  Toot  to  fonn 
the  nerve-trunk,  c. 
The  capital  experiment  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Charles  Bell  was  su^ested  by  the  above  anatomical  fact,  and 
I  quote  his  original  account  of  it  from  the  extremely  rare  little 
tract,  which  he  printed  for  private  distribution  in  1811.' 
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Believing  that  he  could  ^  trace  down  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum 
into  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  crura 
of  the  cerebellum  into  the  posterior  fasciculus,  I  thought,*  he 
writes,  p.  21, '  that  here  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  touch- 
ing the  cerebellum,  as  it  were,  throu^  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
spinal  ouuTow,  and  the  cerebrum  by  the  anterior  portion.  To  this 
end  I  made  experiments  which,  though  they  were  not  conclusive^ 
encouraged  me  in  the  view  I  had  taken.' 

'  I  found  that  injury  done  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  convulsed  the  animal  more  certainly  than  injury  done  to 
the  posterior  portion,  but  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  experi- 
ment vdthout  injuring  both  portions.' 

'  Next  considering  that  the  spinal  nerves  have  a  double  root, 
and  being  of  opinion  that  the  properties  of  the  nerves  are  derived 
from  their  connections  with  the  parts  of  the  brain,  I  thought  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  opinion  to  the  test  of  experi* 
ment,  and  of  proving  at  the  same  time  that  nerves  of  diiferent 
endowments  were  in  the  same  cord,  and  held  together  by  the  same 
sheath. 

*  On  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  I  found  that  I 
could  cut  across  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  nerves,  which  took  its 
origin  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  but  that  on  touching  the 
anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  muscles  of  the 
back  were  immediately  convulsed'  (ib.  p.  22). 

The  ventral  as  well  as  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
traceable  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  grey  tract,  the  latter  more 
immediately,  as  at  A,  fig.  40.  They  are  severally  connected  with, 
but  do  not  constitute,  the  white  columns  from  which  they  emerge. 
Comparative  anatomy  testifies  plainly  against  the  anterior  and 
posterior  colunms  being  aggregates  and  brainward  continuations 
of  the  motory  and  sensory  roots.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  such 
unusual  elongating  growth  of  the  myelon  as  takes  place  in  the 
neck  of  the  foetus  of  the  Giraife,  as  many  of  the  roots  of  a  nerve, 
the  origin  of  which  may  be  so  extended  by  interstitial  myelonal 
increase,  incline  tailward  as  headward  (p.  75).  And  accurate 
experiment  gives  the  same  response,  sensation  continuing  or 
being  heightened  in  parts  supplied  by  nerves  beyond  the  place 
of  the  myelon  of  which  the  dorsal  or  posterior  columns  have  been 
divided. 

The  most  constant  anatomical  concurrence  with  sensory  func- 
tion is  the  ganglion,  fig.  136,  o,  fig.  131,  9. 

In  all  Manmials  the  trunk,  fig.  136,  c,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  roots  soon  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  ] 
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mary  set  of  nerves.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  are  usually  th^ 
smaller  division,  and,  bending  backward,  soon  subdivide  into 
external  and  internal  branches.  The  pairs  of  nerves  are  classified, 
according  to  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  where  they 
emerge,  into  *  cervical,'  *  dorsal,'  '  lumbar,'  *  sacral,'  *  cauda^'  M^d 
offer  numerical  differences  corresponding  with  those  of  the  verte- 
bra9,  in  the  Mammalian  series.  Each  is  anterior  to  the  correspond- 
ing bony  segment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  escapes  between  that 
and  the  segment  in  advance ;  but  the  notch  of  the  ^  conjugational 
foramen '  is  always  deepest  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neurapophysis 
answering  to  the  nerve,  and  is  directly  perforated  thereby  in 
many  instances ;  as,  e.  g.  that  of  the  atlas  by  the  first  cervical 
in  the  Tapir,*  and  also  that  of  the  axis  by  the  second  cervical  in 
the  Hyrax.*  Most  of  the  cervical  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are 
perforated  by  their  corresponding  nerves  in  the  Hog  and  Pec- 
cari ; '  and  some  dorsals  and  lumbars  are  so  perforated  in  most 
Ruminants.^  Therefore,  I  count  the  *  suboccipital '  nerve  as  the 
first  cervical  one,  and  reckon  the  *  eighth  cervical '  of  Anthropo- 
tomy  as  the  *  first  dorsal.' 

Some  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  myelonal  nerves  in 
Monotremata  are  given  in  lxxxi*.  In  the  Cetacea  they  have  been 
described  by  Stannius^  and  Swan®  in  Phoccena  communis. 

In  the  Porpoise,  the  first  cervical  has  a  distinct  posterior  root, 
smaller  than  the  anterior  one,  but  with  a  small  ganglion ;  be- 
yond which  the  two  unite,  as  usual.  The  posterior  or  dorsal 
branches  supply  the  occipital  and  contiguous  integument,  and 
the  tegumentary  and  other  muscles  passing  to  the  occiput; 
supplying,  also,  small  branches  to  the  '  masto-humeralis.'  The 
anterior  or  ventral  branch  passes  along  the  scalenus,  joins  cor- 
responding branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervicals,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  ^  descendens  noni,'  supplies  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles.  The  second  and  succeeding 
cervical  nerves  are  larger.  A  posterior  branch  of  the  second 
perforates  the  masto-humeralis,  and  supplies  the  integument  of 
the  neck.  Other  posterior  branches  of  this  and  following  cer- 
vicals supply  the  interspinales,  spinalis  cervicis,  splenius  capitis, 
and  the  more  superficial  muscles  and  integument  at  the  fore  and 
dorsal  parts  of  the  trunk :  ventral  branches  go  to  the  scalenus 
anticus,  levator  anguli  scapulsB,  and  contiguous  muscles.  The 
fourth  cervical  contributes  the  largest  part  of  the  *  phrenic  nerve,' 
but  it  receives  a  filament  from  the  third  cervical,  sometimes  from 
the  second;  always  from  the  fifth.     The  left  phrenic  passes   a 

'  xuv,  p.  501.  *  lb.  p.  522.  •  lb.  pp.  543,  563. 

*  lb.  p.  579.  •  Lxxvrv  uv,  2d  ed.  p.  156. 
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short  way  along  the  scalenus  anticus  ;  as  it  sinks  deeper,  it  gives 
a  filament  to  the  pectoralis  major,  passes  over  the  aortic  arch  and 
trunk  of  the  vagus  in  entering  the  thorax,  passes  along  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  and  then  along  the  pericardium  to  the  left 
side  of  the  diaphragm.  The  right  phrenic  crosses  the  subclavian, 
or  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery,  in  entering  the  thorax,  and 
supplies  the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm.  A  small  branch  of 
the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  cervical,  a  large  branch  of  that 
of  the  sixth,  a  still  larger  one  of  the  seventh,  and  a  smaller 
contribution  from  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves  combine  to 
form  the  axillary  plexus,  prior  to  which  arc  sent  oif  nerves  to 
the  scalenus  anticus,  subscapularis,  teres  major,  and  latissimus 
dorsL  From  the  plexus  is  continued  a  branch  beneath  the 
triceps,  which  quickly  radiates  small  filaments,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  is  continued  along  between  the  radius  and  ulna;  a 
second  branch  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  triceps  to  the 
olecranon ;  a  third  branch  goes  between  the  hind  border  of  the 
scapula  and  the  triceps  outward  and  forward,  it  supplies  the 
infraspinatus  and  deltoid,  and  ends  in  the  periosteum  and  skin  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  humerus.  Many  small  twigs  are  sent  to  the 
subscapularis  muscle.  The  hindmost  and  strongest  branch  goes 
obliquely  outward  and  backward,  giving  filaments  to  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  and  bends  over  the  chest  to  the  sternum,  along  the 
side  of  which  it  distributes  itself  to  the  serratus  magnus  and  con- 
tiguous muscles  attached  to  the  ribs ;  it  answers  to  the  ^  external 
thoracic  nerve.'  There  are  thirteen  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  each 
dividing  into  a  dorsal  and  intercostal  part.  The  dorsal  division 
bends  over  the  rib-neck  in  the  anterior  vertebrsB,  and  over  the 
lengthening  diapophysis  in  the  posterior  ones,  and  subdivides  into 
a  superficial  and  deep  part ;  the  latter  supplies  the  spinales, 
interspinales,  and  the  fascia  of  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  the 
superficial  nerves  contribute  to  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and 
levatores  costarum,  in  their  way  to  the  skin  of  the  back  and  its 
muscles.  The  ventral  divisions  of  these  nerves  are  less  distinctly 
subdivided  into  external  and  internal  fasciculi  than  in  quadru- 
peds. The  first  intercostal  sends  a  communicating  branch  to  the 
axillary  plexus,  before  its  normal  distribution,  as  in  the  other 
intercostals,  to  the  muscles  so  called,  which  are  perforated  toward 
the  sternum  by  the  branches  going  to  the  ventral  integument. 
The  nerves  answering  to  lumbar  and  sacral  of  Quadrupeds  divide 
into  dorsal  and  ventral  fasciculi.  The  former  go  to  the  inter- 
transversales,  spinales,  interspinales,  sacrolumbalis,  and  longis- 
simus dorsi;  and  to  the  superincumbent  fascia  and  tegument. 
There  are  intercommunicating  filaments  between  the  dorsal  divi- 
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sione  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  Some  of  the 
ventral  branches  pierce  the  intertransversalis  before  penetrating 
the  fascia  of  the  psoas,  on  their  way  to  the  oblique  and  straight 
abdominal  muscles;  but  the  main  proportion  is  taken  by  the 
psoas.  Anterior  branches  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
lumbar  nerves  diverge  from  the  ordinary  course  or  distribution, 
and  partiaUjr  unite  with  a  plexus  extending  to  and  supplying  the 
muscles  which  connect  the  ischial  or  pelvic  bones  with  the  abdo- 
minal and  caudal  muscles  and  those  of  the  attached  parts  of  the 
sexual  organs.  The  above  nerves  evidently  represent  the  lumbar 
plexus  developed  in  Quadrupeds  for  the  hind-limbs,  but  their 
chief  distribution  is  as  *  pudendal'  nerves.  The  anterior  or 
ventral  divisions  of  the  caudal  nerves  mainly  combine  to  form  a 
nerve-trunk  on  that  aspect  of  the  tail,  which  is  resolved  into 
many  small  parallel  transverse  branches,  from  which  are  supplied 
the  muscles  and  teguments  of  that  part  of  the  tail.  The  dorsal 
divisions  are  similarly  distributed,  but  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion goes  to  the  skin.^ 

In  the  Ungulate  series  the  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  has 
been  followed  by  the  hippotomists  in  the  Horse  and  Cow;  by 
Swan  in  the  Ass  ;^  and  I  have  made  observations  on  that  part 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  Rhinoceros  and  Giraffe. 

Several  branches  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  join,  in  a  plexiform  manner,  the  anterior  division  of 
the  first  cervical ;  this  also  receives  a  filament  from  the  descendens 
noni,  which  previously  communicates  either  with  the  trunk  or  a 
filament  from  the  par  vagum ;  afterwards  it  joins  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles.  The  nerve  given  to  the  serratus  magnus  proceeds 
from  the  sixth  cervical  with  the  phrenic ;  but  the  phrenic  after- 
wards communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  seventh,  given  to  the 
pectoralis  major.  The  axillary  plexus  in  the  Ass,  also  in  the  Pig, 
is  formed  from  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
nerves.  The  superior  scapular  nerve  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
seventh  cervical ;  but  in  some  degree  from  the  first  dorsal,  and  is 
sent  to  the  supra- and  infrarspinati  muscles  of  the  scapula.  Branches 
proceeding  from  all  the  nerves  forming  the  plexus  are  given  to 

>  Swan  well  notes  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  supply  to  the  natatory  tail, 
i.e.  by  a  few  trnnks  in  Cetacea  deriyed  from  a  remotely  sitaated  myelon,  and  that  in 
Fishes,  by  many  nenre-pairs  from  a  contiguoas  myelon :  also  the  great  proportion  of 
rootory  as  compared  with  sensory  filaments ;  the  tail  being  not  only  the  main  motive 
instmment  in  Whales,  but  capable  of  '  giving  hard  blows  without  feeling  much  pain.' 
Liv.  p.  166. 

*  LIT»  2d  ed.  pp.  153,  et,  seq. 
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the  great  pectoral  muacle ;  a  nerve  proceeding  principaUy  from 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  supplies  the  subscapularis,  teres 
major,  and  latissimus  dorsi,  then  takes  a  drcumflez  course  to  the 
deltoid,  and  external  head  of  the  triceps,  and  finally  passes  down 
the  limb  to  the  skin.  The  external  branches  of  the  third  and 
fourth  doisal  nerves,  also,  supply  the  skin ;  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  is  sent  off  from  the  ulnar.  The  musculo-cutaneous  is 
formed  chiefly  by  the  last  cervical,  and  partly  by  the  first 
dorsal;  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  median  nerve, 
then  pierces  the  coraco-brachialis  to  terminate  on  the  biceps. 
The  median  is  mainly  formed  by  the  first  two  dorsal  nerves ;  it 
sends  a  branch  to  the  biceps,  brachialis  intemus,  and  supplies  the 
skin  on  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-leg.  After 
supplying  the  flexors  on  the  fore-leg,  it  sends  a  nerve  close  to  the 
bone  which  gives  filaments  to  the  periosteum,  and  passes  to  a 
muscle  answering  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis :  it  then  passes 
underneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  sends  a  large  branch 
obliquely  over  the  flexor  tendons  to  communicate  with  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  descends,  giving  off  branches  to  the  skin  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  which  communicate  with  the  inner  portion  of  the 
deep  palmar  branch  of  the  ulnar:  it  then  passes  to  vascular 
lamellae  attached  to  the  hoof,  fig.  17,  17,  to  terminate  on  these,  on 
the  villous  part  of  the  sole  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints.  The 
ulnar  nerve  arises  from  the  first  and  second  dorsals;  at  the  middle 
of  the  arm  it  sends  off  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  at  the 
elbow  gives  some  branches  to  the  short  extensor  and  the  elbow 
joint;  it  passes  down,  covered  by  some  fibres  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  and  at  the  wrist  sends  off  the  dorsal  branch  to  the  skin 
at  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  fore-leg ;  it  passes  under- 
neath and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  then 
underneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  gives  off  the  deep  palmar 
nerve:  it  receives  the  branch  from  the  median,  and  descends, 
giving  branches  to  the  skin  and  ligaments  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot,  after  these  have  communicated  with  the  outer  branch  of  the 
deep  palmar;  it  passes  into  the  foot,  covered  by  the  vascular 
lamellse  connected  with  the  hoof,  and  terminates  on  these,  the 
villous  part  of  the  sole  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  deep 
palmar  gives  some  filaments  to  the  ligaments,  and  divides  into 
two  principal  branches,  one  to  pass  on  the  inner  side  to  give 
filaments  to  the  joints,  the  periosteum,  and  ligaments,  and  com- 
municate with  the  branches  of  the  median  sent  to  the  skin  and 
ligaments  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  other  to  give  filaments 
to  the  periosteum  and  ligaments,  and  communicate  with  branches 
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of  the  ulnar^  having  a  similar  destination  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot.  The  musculo-spiral  nerve  arises  from  the  seventh  cervical  and 
first  and  second  dorsal  nerves :  after  supplying  the  heads  of  the 
triceps^  it  passes  round  the  humerus,  and  gives  branches  to  the 
tv«ro  large  extensors  at  the  back  of  the  fore-leg,  and  sends  a 
branch,  somev^hat  expanded,  down  to  the  carpal  joints,  but  not 
swelling  into  a  ganglion,  as  in  Man  ;  it  then  pierces  the  rudiment 
of  the  short  supinator,  to  supply  a  muscle  answering  to  the  long 
supinator  on  the  outer  side  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

In  the  Pig,  the  median  in  the  fore-arm  is  much  larger  than  the 
ulnar ;  it  receives  a  small  communicating  branch  from  the  ulnar 
near  the  wrist,  and  then  supplies  the  inner  small  toe  (iV),  both 
sides  of  the  inner  large  toe  (m),  and  the  inner  side  of  the  next 
(iv).  The  ulnar  gives  off  the  dorsal  branch,  and  then  sends 
the  deep  palmar  to  the  interosseous  muscles  ;  it  contributes  a  small 
branch  to  the  median,  and  then  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the 
large  toe  (iv),  and  the  adjoining  small  toe  (r).  The  greatest 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  furnished  by  the  radial  branch 
of  the  spiral  nerve,  and  the  rest  by  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  the  Ass  there  are  eighteen  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  the 
anterior  or  ventral  divisions  of  which  pass  between  the  ribs,  are 
distributed  to  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  the  hind- 
most perforating  the  psoas  muscle.  There  are  five  lumbar 
and  six  sacral  nerves,  besides  four  or  five  caudaL  The  third 
lumbar  sends  off  a  branch,  which  gives  a  branch  to  the  great 
psoas  muscle,  and  one  to  join  the  fourth  for  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  ;  it  then  becomes  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  to  pass  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh ;  it  sends  off  another  large  branch 
corresponding  with  the  external  spermatic,  which  communicates 
with  a  large  branch  of  the  third  lumbar  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, gives  a  branch  to  the  small  psoas  muscle,  and  then 
passes  underneath  the  lower  border  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to 
which  it  sends  a  branch,  and  becomes  distributed  on  the  mamma. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  arises  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  lumbar  nerves  :  the  obturator  arises  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar,  and  first  sacral  nerves  :  the  sciatic  arises  from 
the  three  first  sacrals :  the  principal  part  of  the  third  and 
fourth  sacrals,  joined  by  a  small  branch  from  the  portion  of  the 
sciatic  arising  from  the  second,  give  off  the  internal  pudendal  to 
pass  at  the  side  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  distribute  filaments 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  terminate  on  the  clitoris,  vagina, 
and  external  parts,  and  the  connecting  muscle  and  membrane 
between  these  and  the  mamma.     A  branch  of  the  external  sper- 
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matlc  may  be  traced  downward,  and  a  branch  of  the  internal 
pudendal  upward,  towards  each  other.  Another  part  of  the 
junction  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  with  sometimes  a  branch  from  the 
sixth  sacral^  joins  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  sends  branches 
along  the  inferior  uterine  artery  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  and  is  then  distributed  to  the  bladder,  urethra,  yagina, 
and  rectum.  The  remaining  part  of  the  fifUi  and  sixth  sacrals 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  anterior  caudal  nerve,  to  which  the 
anterior  trunks  of  the  remaining  spinal  nerves  below  it  become 
united ;  the  posterior  trunks  of  these  nerves  form  the  posterior 
caudal  nerve ;  both  of  these  are  continued  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  communicating  by  branches,  and  supplying  one-half  of 
each  anterior  or  posterior  surface.*  The  gluteal  nerves  are  sent 
from  the  two  first  sacrals  at  their  junction  with  the  sciatic,  and 
terminate  on  the  glutei  and  tensor  fasciie.  A  nerve  given  off 
from  the  sciatic  supplies  the  gracilis  and  gemelli,  and  is  continued 
down  to  the  quadratus  femoris.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  sup- 
plies the  sartorius,  rectus  femoris,  vasti,  and  crurseus.  The  sa- 
phenus  nerve  descends  with  the  vein,  gi>'ing  numerous  filamenta  to 
the  ligaments  and  skin,  and  communicating  at  the  side  of  the  foot 
with  the  inner  branch  of  the  deep  plantar  nerve,  and  through  this 
with  a  branch  of  the  inner  plantar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  skin  at 
the  side  of  the  foot.  The  obturator  nerve  supplies  the  adductors 
and  the  large  muscle  corresponding  with  the  gracilis.  The  sciatic 
nerve  gives  branches  to  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  and 
biceps ;  it  then  divides  into  the  posterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal, 
both  of  which  give  branches  to  the  biceps.  The  posterior  tibial 
sends  a  branch  down  at  the  back  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  the  fascia,  on  that  side  of  the  hock: 
it  then  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  to 
which  and  the  large  muscle  representing  the  posterior  tibial  and 
the  flexors  of  the  toes  it  gives  branches ;  it  descends  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  giving  branches  to  the  fascia,  &c.  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  hock,  near  which  it  divides  into  the  inner  and 
outer  plantar  nerves ;  the  inner  sends  off  a  large  branch  obliquely 
over  the  flexor  tendon  to  join  the  external  plantar  nerve ;  it  passes 
down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  giving  branches  to  the  sheath, 
fascia,  and  integuments ;  near  the  foot  it  gives  off  a  large  branch, 
which  communicates  with  the  inner  branch  of  the  deep  plantar 
nerve,  to  be  distributed  on  the  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot ; 
it  gives  branches  to  the  skin  of  the  heel,  and  then  passes  down  to 
the   hoof,   covered   by   the   vascular   lamella;,  and   distributing 

*  Liv,  p.  1 60. 
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branches  to  these  and  the  villous  stratum  of  the  sole.  The 
external  plantar  passes  between  the  flexor  tendons^  and  then  on 
the  outer  side  of  these,  and  gives  off  the  deep  plantar  nerve ;  it 
is  continued  down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon,  gives  filaments 
to  the  sheath  and  fascia,  receives  the  branch  from  the  inner  plantar, 
and  gives  off  a  branch  which  communicates  with  the  outer  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  and  is  distributed  on  the  side  of  the 
foot ;  its  ultimate  distribution  resembles  that  of  the  posterior  tibial. 
The  deep  plantar  gives  filaments  to  the  ligaments,  then  divides 
into  two  branches;  the  inner  passes  down  beneath  the  tendon, 
then  near  the  edge  of  the  bone  to  the  foot  to  communicate  with  a 
branch  of  the  saphenus  nerve,  and  of  the  inner  plantar,  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot;  the  outer 
branch  passes  near  the  edge  of  the  bone,  gives  a  branch  to  the 
ligaments,  and  then  joins  the  outer  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve.  The  peroneal  nerve  passes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg, 
and  gives  small  branches  to  the  fascia  and  skin ;  it  sends  the  long 
branch  downward  which  gives  filaments  to  the  fascia,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  skin  covering  the  dorsum  of  the  cannon-bone.  It 
gives  filaments  to  the  ligaments  and  fascia  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  branches  to  the  peroneal  muscle,  the  extensors 
of  the  toes,  and  the  anterior  tibial  muscle.  It  gives  off  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve,  which  passes  down  the  leg  between  the 
peroneal  and  anterior  tibial  muscles,  then  between  this  and  the 
bone  along  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery  underneath  the  annular 
ligament,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  outer  one  gives 
filaments  to  the  joint,  and  is  contained  with  the  anterior  tibial 
artery  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cannon-bone,  giving  filaments  to 
the  periosteum,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  receiving  the 
outer  branch  of  the  deep  plantar  nerve ;  it  then  becomes  connected 
with  a  branch  of  the  outer  plantar  nerve,  and  is  distributed  on 
the  ligaments  and  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot;  the  inner 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  passes  down  on  the  cannon-bone, 
gives  filaments  to  the  periosteum  and  fascia,  and  terminates  on 
the  skin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 

In  the  Pig,  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  having  given  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  sent  the  branch  down  at  the  back 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  gives 
filaments  to  the  inner  side  of  the  heel,  and  near  the  part  divides 
into  the  inner  and  outer  plantar  nerves ;  the  inner  is  continued 
onwards,  and  supplies  the  small  inner  toe  (iV),  the  first  large 
toe  {lit),  and  the  inner  side  of  the  next  (iw).  The  outer  plantar 
nerve  passes  underneath  the  flexor  tendon,  and  is  continued  on- 
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ward  to  divide  for  the  outer  side  of  the  second  large  toe,  and  the 
outer  small  toe ;  it  sends  the  deep  plantar  into  the  sole  to  supply 
the  short  muscles  situated  there.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  gives 
branches  to  the  ligaments  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  sends  a 
branch  to  supply  the  toe,  it\  and  the  inner  side  of  m ;  the  rest  of 
it  gives  branches  to  the  small  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  foot, 
and  then  passes  forward  to  join  the  branch  of  the  peroneal  given 
to  tlie  outer  side  of  iVt,  and  the  inner  side  of  iv ' ;  the  continua- 
tion of  the  peroneal  after  emerging  just  above  the  instep  supplies 
the  outer  side  of  m  toe,  both  sides  of  iv  and  Vy  the  branch  sent 
to  the  outer  side  of  Hi  and  the  inner  side  of  iv  receiving  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial. 

In  tlie  order  Camivora,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  has  been 
described  and  figured  by  Swan,  in  the  Fox  (liv,  p.  150,  pL  33), 
and  in  the  Jaguar  (ib.  p.  161),  from  which  the  following  account  is 
chiefly  abridged.  In  the  Fox  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  first  cervi- 
cal passes  forward,  and  sends  up  two  filaments  to  the  junction  of 
the  trunk  of  the  par  vagum  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  ninth, 
the  accessory,  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathe- 
tic ;  it  gives  branches  to  the  recti  antici,  and  then  joins  the  descen- 
dens  noni,  to  be  distributed  to  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles.  The  posterior  trunk  supplies  the  recti  capitis  postici 
and  obliqui  sup.  et  inf.  The  anterior  trunks  of  the  second  and 
third  cervical  nerves  give  branches  to  the  recti  capitis  antici,  then 
unite  to  communicate  with  the  accessory,  and  divide  into  branches, 
which  are  distributed  on  the  cutaneous  muscle  and  skin  at  tlie  side 
of  the  face  and  neck  and  external  ear.  The  fourth  cervical  gives 
a  branch  to  join  the  accessory  and  others  to  the  trapezius,  and  is 
then  distributed  to  the  cutaneous  muscle  and  skin  at  the  side  of 
the  neck.  The  fifth  cervical  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the  acces- 
sory, and  to  the  trapezius,  and  then  pierces  this  to  terminate  on 
the  skin  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  neck.  The  posterior  or  dorsal 
division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  gives  branches  to  the  splenius, 
complexus,  and  other  muscles,  close  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spine,  and  then  sends  a  branch  through  the  complexus  towards 
the  occiput,  which  gives  filaments  to  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  ear,  but  is  chiefly  distributed  on  the  skin  of  this  part. 
The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  is  similarly  distributed. 
That  of  the  fourth  cervical  gives  branches  to  the  complexus  and 
other  muscles  close  to  the  spine,  and  then  terminates  on  the  skin. 
The  posterior  divisions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  also  give  branches 

■  See  Tol.  ii  p.  308,  fig.  193,  HippopotamuMf  which  resembles  the  foot  of  the 

nog. 
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to  the  muscles  and  skin ;  the  first  dorsal  supplies  the  muscles 
only.  The  phrenic  nerve  is  formed  by  a  branch  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervicals:  it  passes  over  the  pericardium  to  the  dia- 
phragm,  and  on  the  right  side  is  placed  close  to  the  post-caval 
vein.  In  the  Jaguar^  the  phrenic  also  arises  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervicals,  and  receives  a  branch  from  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  The  axillary  plexus  is  formed  by  the  last  two  cervical 
and  first  two  dorsal  nerves.  In  the  Fox  the  axillary  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  and  first  and  second 
dorsal  nerves,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  sixth,  after  receiving  a 
branch  from  the  seventh,  gives  a  large  branch  to  the  integuments 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  then  passes  to  form 
the  superior  scapular  nerve,  and  terminates  on  the  supra-  and 
infra-spinate  muscles.  Branches  from  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical  and  first  and  second  dorsals  are  given  to  the  pectoral 
muscles ;  a  branch  from  the  seventh  cervical  is  given  to  the 
serratus  magnus,  and  branches  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  go  to 
the  subscapularis.  The  circumflex  nerve  arises  from  the  union  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves;  it  gives  branches  to  the 
subscapularis  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  then  divides  and  sends 
a  branch  to  the  infra-spinatus  muscle  and  the  deltoid,  and  branches 
to  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  sent  off  by  the  ulnar ;  it  passes 
down  the  arm,  and,  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  divides 
into  branches  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
fore-arm.  The  smaller  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  the  external 
branch  of  the  third  dorsal  after  its  egress  from  between  the  ribs ; 
it  pierces  the  broadest  muscle  of  the  back,  and  divides  into 
branches,  to  be  distributed  on  the  skin  at  the  inner  and  posterior 
part  of  the  arm.  The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  arises  from  the 
seventh  cervical  with  the  outer  portion  of  the  median,  gives  a 
branch  to  the  pectoralis  and  coraco-brachialis,  and  then  passes  off 
to  terminate  on  the  biceps.  The  seventh  cervical,  having  given 
off  the  homologue  of  the  musculo-cutaneous,  the  remaining  part 
gives  off  a  branch  which  sends  one  back  to  the  brachialis  intemus, 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  then  gives  branches  to  the 
skin  of  the  fore-arm,  in  the  place  of  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve  in  Man ;  it  then  joins  the  branch  from 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves,  about  an  inch  above  the  elbow, 
to  form  the  median  nerve,  which  is  small  as  compared  with  that  in 
Man.  The  nerve  thus  formed  passes  under  the  origin  of  the 
pronator  teres,  and  gives  branches  to  this,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  digits ;  it  then  passes. 
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by  the  side  of  the  radial  flexor  and  between  the  digital  flexors, 
through  the  annular  ligament;  it  is  continued  in  the  fore-paw 
between  the  tendons  of  these  muscles,  at  the  division  of  which  it 
sends  off  branches ;  it  gives  filaments  to  the  skin  of  the  pahn,  and 
a  branch  to  the  rudimental  pollex,*  another  to  tlie  inner  side  of 
the  index  (ii),  and  a  branch  to  be  joined  by  one  from  the  deep 
palmar  for  the  outer  side  of  the  index  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
medius  (iii) ;  another  branch  also  to  be  joined  by  a  branch  from 
the  deep  palmar  for  the  outer  side  of  the  medius  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  annularis  (iv).      The  ulnar  nerve  is  formed  by  the 
first  and  second  dorsals ;  it  descends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  covered  by  thick  fascia  and  by  part  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  ;  it  then  passes  down  the  fore-arm  between  the  flexors  of 
the  fingers  and  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist.     In  the  fore-arm  it 
is  larger  than  the  continuation  of  the  median  nerve :  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the 
digits  and  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist :  near  the  hand  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  back  of  this  part  to  communicate  with  the  radial 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  fifth  digit  (y) ;  it  passes  deeply,  confined  by  a 
ligament  at  its  entrance,  into  the  palm,  and  sends  a  branch  for 
the  inner  side  of  the  fifth  digit  and  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth ; 
the  rest  of  the  nerve,  forming  the  deep   palmar,  divides  into 
branches,  which  terminate  on  the  interosseous  and  other  small 
muscles  situated  in  the  palm,  and  give  branches  to  join  those  of 
the  median  sent  to  the  outer  side  of  the  index  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  medius  digit ;  also  to  the  outer  side  of  this  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  annularis.     The  distribution  of  the  median  nerve  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  Felines,  but  the  trunk  traverses  tlie  ento- 
condyloid  canal.     The  musculo-spiral  nerve  hajs  a  slight  com- 
munication with  the  sixth  cervical,  but  is  principally  formed  from 
the  seventh  and  first  and  second  dorsals ;  it  gives  branches  to  the 
different  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  winds  round  between 
the  inner  and  large  heads  of  the  triceps  to  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
and  divides  into  two  large  branches ;  one  gives  off  a  cutaneous 
branch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  fore«arm,  and  then  descends  in  the 
place  of  the  radial,  giving  branches  to  the  skin,  and  dividing  to 
terminate  on  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  paw  and  the  side  of  each 
digit,  except  the  outer  side  of  the  fifth,  and  communicate  with 
the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar ;  the  other,  in  passing  to  the  back 
of  the  fore-arm,  gives  a  branch  to  the  long  and  the  short  supinator 
muscles ;  it  then  divides  to  terminate  in  the  extensor  carpi  radialig 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  306,  fig.  191,  Hytna.  i,  which  alio  lerves  to  ezemplirjr  the  homolog/ 
of  the  digits  of  the  fore-paw  in  the  Dog  and  Cat. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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and  the  extensor  dlgitonim,  whilst  a  long  branch  passes  on  and 
gives  filaments  to  the  extensors  of  the  poUex  and  to  the  wrist- 
joint,  but  does  not  tenninate  on  this  part  in  a  ganglion,  as  in  Man 
and  Quadrumana. 

There  are  thirteen  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves,  and  their  principal 
deviation  from  those  in  Man  consists  in  a  smaller  size,  a  more 
direct  course,  and  a  less  distribution  on  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  by  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  being  covered 
by  an  extension  of  the  origin  of  the  psoas  muscle,  also  in  the 
anterior  cutaneous  branches  supplying  the  different  portions 
of  the  elongated  mammary  glands  in  the  female,  as  well  as  the 
skin.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  divisions,  after  supplying  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  spine,  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissi- 
mus  dorsi,  send  a  branch  between  these  and  the  latissimus  dorsi 
to  the  skin.  The  anterior  or  ventral  divisions  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves  supply  principally  the  parts  connected  with  the 
lower  extremity,  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  the  dorsal  divisions  of 
the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves  supply  the  skin  as  well  as  the 
sacro-lumbalis  and  other  muscles  connected  with  the  dorsal  parts 
of  the  vertebrae ;  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  succeeding  lumbar 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  only ;  the  dorsal  divisions  of 
the  sacral  nerves  supply  the  muscles  on  that  surface  of  the  tail. 
The  nerves  are  not  very  different  from  those  in  Man,  except  in 
their  number,  and  consequently  in  their  conjunction  a  little 
higher  or  lower  for  forming  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity. 
The  anterior  divisions  of  the  three  first  lumbar  nerves  give  fila- 
ments to  the  psoas  muscle,  and  then  pass  forward  to  terminate  in 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  skin.  The  fourth  gives  filaments  to 
the  psoas  and  internal  iliac  muscles,  and  sends  a  branch  to  join 
one  from  the  third  to  form  the  external  spermatic  on  the  external 
iliac  artery,  which  passes  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  to 
the  spermatic  chord ;  in  the  female  this  was  distributed  on  the 
posterior  division  of  the  mammary  gland ;  it  sends  off  another 
branch  which  gives  a  filament  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  and 
then  joins  the  sixth;  the  rest  of  the  fifth  passes  down  on  the 
exterior  of  the  thigh  to  the  skin,  and  forms  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve.  The  sixth  receives  a  branch  from  the  fifth,  gives  fila- 
ments to  the  internal  iliac  muscle ;  part  of  it  is  then  joined  by  a 
large  branch  from  the  seventh  to  form  the  anterior  crural  nerve ; 
the  other  part,  after  receiving  a  large  and  small  branch  from  the 
seventh,  becomes  the  obturator  nerve.  The  seventh,  having 
given  off  the  preceding  branches,  joins  the  first  and  second  sacrals 
and  a  branch  of  the  third  for  forming  the  sciatic  nerve.     The 
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junction  of  tlie  first  and  second  sacral  gives  a  branch  to  the  |>yri- 
form  muscle,  and  a  larger  one  to  pass  out  at  the  ischiatic  notch  to 
supply  the  gluteal  muscles  and  the  tensor  fascins.  Some  branches 
derived  from  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves  combine  with  the 
hypogastric  plexus  for  supplying  the  bladder  and  rectmn,  and 
others  from  the  pudendal  nerves  for  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  anus  and  tail.  A  branch  of  the  second  sacral  nerve  joins  the 
thinl  for  forming  the  anterior  caudal  nerve,  which  receives  the 
anterior  trunk  of  each  remaining  spinal  nerve,  and  passes  deep  in 
the  anterior  part  of  each  side  of  the  tail,  giving  off  branches  into 
its  course ;  the  posterior  or  dorsal  trunks  of  the  same  nerves  form 
a  nerve,  which  also  sends  off  branches  to  the  dorsal  muscles  and 
skin  of  the  tail. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  passes  between  fibres  of  the  iliac 
muscle,  then  under  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
sartorius;  it  gives  branches  to  this,  to  the  rectus  femoris,  the 
external  and  internal  vasti,  and  the  cruralis,  and  sends  off  the 
saphenus  nerve,  which  descends  across  the  thigh  to  the  inner  part 
of  the  leg,  communicates  with  a  filament  from  the  obturator,  and 
is  continued  to  the  foot,  giving  filaments  in  its  course  to  the 
fascia  and  skin.  The  obturator  nerve,  on  emerging  from  the 
pelvis,  gives  branches  to  the  pectineal  muscle,  the  triceps,  and 
gracilis,  and  sends  a  branch  to  communicate  with  the  saphenus 
nerve;  several  fine  branches  pass  down  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  for  the  fascia  and  integuments.  The  sciatic  nerve, 
on  emerging  from  the  pelvis,  communicates  with  the  internal 
pudendal;  it  sends  a  branch  to  the  internal  obturator  muscle, 
and  one  which  gives  a  filament  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
gemelli,  and  then  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  internal 
obturator  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  gemelli  and  quadratus 
muscles.  The  sciatic  passes  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  in- 
ternal obturator  muscle,  and  upon  or  behind  the  gemelli  and 
quadrati  muscles,  then  behind  the  trochanter  covered  by  the 
origin  of  the  biceps  to  which  it  gives  a  branch :  it  sends  off  a  large 
branch  which  divides  into  others  for  the  semimembranosus  and 
seroitendinosus  muscles.  About  the  middle  of  the  thigh  it  sepa« 
rates  into  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  nerves. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve  sends  off  a  long  slender  branch 
which  descends  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  sends  a  branch  behind  the  tendo 
A  chillis  to  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  and  is  distributed  on  the 
skin   at  the  outer   side   of  the   leg   and    heel.     It  then  gives 

V  2 
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branches  to  the  gastrocnemius,  and  passes  between  the  heads  of 
this  and  gives  branches  to  the  flexor  of  the  toes,  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  hallucis ;  it  then  passes  down  the 
leg  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  receives  the 
branch  from  the  long  slender  branch  sent  underneath  this 
tendon.  It  passes  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia,  and 
divides  into  the  inner  and  outer  plantar  nerves :  the  inner 
plantar  gives  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  second  toe,  and 
then  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  deep  plantar,  and  divides 
for  the  outer  side  of  the  second  and  the  inner  side  of  the  third ; 
it  also  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  deep  plantar  given  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  third  toe  and  the  inner  of  the  fourth  ;  the 
outer  planter  nerve  passes  between  the  flexor  tendons,  and  sends 
a  nerve  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  the  last  toe ;  it  gives  off 
the  deep  plantar,  which  passes  underneath  the  short  flexor  of  the 
toes,  and  divides  into  branches,  and  gives  filaments  to  each  of  the 
small  muscles  situated  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  a  branch  to 
communicate  with  one  from  the  inner  plantar  nerve :  it  then 
divides  for  the  outer  side  of  the  second  toe  (the  innermost  in  the 
Fox  and  most  digitigrades)  and  the  inner  side  of  the  third,  and  one 
for  the  outer  side  of  the  third  and  the  inner  of  the  fourth,  and 
another  for  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth  and  the  inner  of  the  fifth 
toe.  The  peroneal  nerve  gives  a  small  branch  to  the  biceps  and 
filaments  to  the  fascia  near  the  knee ;  it  then  divides  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve,  sends  ofi^  branches  to  the  anterior  tibial  muscle,  the 
long  extensor  of  the  toes,  and  the  long  peroneal,  and  descends 
with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  ligaments  of  the  foot ;  it  passes  on- 
wards, and  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  continuation  or  dorsal 
branch  of  the  peroneal,  and  divides  for  the  outer  side  of  the 
second  and  the  inner  side  of  the  third  toe.  The  continuation  or 
dorsal  branch  of  the  peroneal,  gives  branches  to  the  short  and 
third  peroneal  muscles,  and  passes  behind  the  long  peroneal,  and 
emerges  between  this  and  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes ;  it  passes 
over  the  annular  ligament,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  and  the  fifth  toe ;  on  the  back  of  the  foot  it  sends  the 
branch  to  join  the  anterior  tibial  nerve ;  it  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  first  divides  for  the  outer  side  of  the  third  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  fourth  toes,  the  other  for  the  outer  side  of  the 
fourth  and  the  inner  side  of  the  fifth  or  outermost  toe. 

The  chief  characters  of  the  minutely  detailed  distribution  of 
the  myelonal  nerves  of  Man,  in  works  on  his  anatomy,  are  found 
in  most  Quadrtimana.    Mr.  Swan  has  remarked  that  the  saphenus 
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nen'e  is  proportionally  larger  in  a  Baboon :  and  he  also  notices 
the  large  size  of  this  nerve  in  the  Jaguar.  The  nerves  of  the 
palm  are  proportionally  smaller  in  Apes  than  in  Man,  and  do 
not  terminate  in  such  thick  brushes  of  filaments  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers;  but  the  branches  from  the  musculo-spiral  and  ulnar 
nerves  to  the  back  of  the  hand  are  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
Man.'  Many  Quadrumana  have  the  ganglion  on  the  termination 
of  the  spiral  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  wrist ;  but  in  the  Felidct 
there  is  only  a  slight  enlargement  at  that  part  of  the  nerve. 

§  212.  Sympathetic  system. — This,  as  an  addition  to  the  general 
nervous  system,  is  a  speciality  of  the  Vertebrate  subkingdom  :  as 
such  it  dawns  in  Myxinoids,  at  the  confluence  and  intestinal 
production  of  the  two  vagal  trunks,  and  is  differentiated  by  pro- 
gressive steps,  till  it  attains  the  general  condition  defined  in 
vol.  i.  p.  318,  §  57.* 

\\'^here  it  begins  in  the  series  there  the  chief  centres  are  after- 
wards established,  as  the  semilunar  ganglions  and  solar  plexus,  so 
called  from  the  multitudinous  rays  that  diverge  therefrom ;  they 
are  early  and  distinctly  visible  in  the  mammalian  embryo.  The 
ganglions  of  the  sympathetic  vary  in  the  proportion  of  the  grey 
or  cellular  and  filamentary  or  tubular  constituents.  The  cellular 
part  forms  a  greater  proportion  of  the  semilunar  ganglions  in 
Man  than  in  most  lower  Mammals :  and  it  is  greater  in  (7a r- 
nivora  than  in  hoofed  quadrupeds.  The  filaments  radiating 
from  the  semilunar  ganglions  collect  themselves  into  interlaced 
groups  named  after  the  viscera  they  mainly  supply,  as,  the 
*  gastric,'  *  hepatic,'  *  splenic,'  *  mesenteric,'  *  renal,'  *  spermatic,' 
&c. :  the  chief  branches  of  all  these  plexuses  attach  themselves 
to  the  arteries  of  the  several  organs:  in  the  large  gastric  plexus 
of  the  Ruminants  they  accompany  these  to  the  several  divisions 
of  the  complex  stomach.  In  the  Carnivora  branches  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  pass  in  a  more  definite  form  to  the  aggregate 
of  mesenteric  glands  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  In  Perisso- 
dactyles,  in  which  the  ca&cum  and  colon  are  remarkable  for  size 
and  complexity,  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  supplying  these 
parts  of  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  intestines,  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  other  Mammals,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
inferior  mesenteric  plexus  in  Carnivora  and   Quadrumana,     In 

*  LIT.  p.  193.  Much  of  the  foregoing  description  ii  abridged  from  this  rich  itore- 
honie  of  Comparative  Neurology. 

•  This  true  idea  of  the  series  of  ganglions  and  nerves,  called  « sympathetic'  in  Man, 
once  clearly  attained,  will  leave  little  room  for  speculations  as  to  whether  the  ner- 
Tons  system  of  insects  answers  to  the  myelencephalic  or  sympathetic  part,  exclnsirely, 
of  that  of  Vertebrates. 
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the  Baboon  the  cseeum  and  about  one  foot  of  the  colon  is  supplied 
by  the  superior  mesenteric  )ilcxus,  anil  the  remaining  five  feet  of 
the  large  intestine  by  the  inferior  one.  In  Camivora  titis  sup- 
plies about  the  t«rnnnal  half  of  the  lai^e  intestine.  In  the 
baboon  Swan  noticed  a  communication  between  the  right  phrenic 
nerve  and  the  semilunar  ganglion.' 

The  trunk,  advancing  or  ascending  from  each  semilunar  gan- 
glion, is  an  aggregate  of  cords  ('  splanchnic  nerve,'  Anthropotomy), 
which,  perforating  the  diaphragm,  separate  to  form  communica- 
tions with  a  variable  number  of  the  thoracic  ganglions  of  the 
sympathetic.  In  the  baboon  Swan  traced  the  origins  or  con- 
nections of  the  right  splanchnic  nerve  with  two  thoracic  ganglia 
in  advance  of  the  left,  this  extending 
over  the  heads  of  five  posterior  ribe, 
and  the  other  over  seven,  each  ex- 
panding into  a  small  ganglion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chest.  In  the  hedge- 
hog the  splanchnic  nerve  extends  over 
the  heads  of  the  four  last  ribs,  and, 
receiving  filaments  from  the  sympa- 
thetic, forms  a  plexus  on  the  sides  of 
the  rertebne,  as  in  the  baboon ;  but 
separates  from  the  trunk  of  the  sym- 
pathetic higher  in  the  chest.  In  the 
jaguar  this  separation  occurs  a  little 
above  the  diaphragm :  in  the  h<^  at 
the  pass^e  through  the  diaphragm. 
But '  these  variations  do  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  either  in  the  for> 
mation  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  or 
the  branches  preceding  from  them.'* 

KoUiker  has  given  the  subjoined 
view,  fig.  137,  of  the  communication 
of  the  splanchnic,  Spl,  with  the  myelon 
by  the  '  rami  eommunicantes '  Re,  Be, 
and  with  the  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  G,  from  which  it  derives 
its  grey  fibres.  From  the  trunk  of  the  sympatlietic  TV  and  the 
ganglion  the  nerve  »  to  the  intercostal  artery  is  sent  off. 

In  Mammals  the  parts  regarded  as  '  trunks,'  or  '  main  chords  '* 
of  the  sympathetic,  form  a  symmetrical  pair  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  centrums,  forward  to  the  basioccipital,  and  backward 


'  '  Frc^ngBl 
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to  the  coccyx :  antcrk>rl)r,  or  aliove,  they  |ms»  tn  piiii{:1i"nrt  niul 
lilcxuses,  witUn,  or  nx 

about,  the  cranial 
cavity;  below  or 
behind,  tbey  con- 
verge and  unite, 
generally,  in  a  ter- 
minal '  coccygeal  '  I 
ganglion.  In  their 
course  the  cords 
cross,  ventrally,  the 
issuing  trunks  of  I 
the  spinal  nerves, 
with  which  they  are  ' 
connected  by  short  | 
threads,  including 
grey  and  white  fila- 
ments, and  there  uHpuhfiip,  iui.i.iMm>«.w<)i»>i.'.  Li«riL. 
usually  swelling  into  ganglions.  The  grey  or  gelatinous  thread 
is  most  probably  a  contribution  from  the  gnnglioii  to  the  myelonal 
nerve,  the  white  thread  is  sent 
from  the  nerve  to  the  sympa- 
tlietic  ganglion :  it  consista  of 
tubular  nerve-fibres,  and  these 
■  predominate  in  the  '  rami 
communicantes'  of  the  rabbit 
and  cat*  Under  a  power  of 
sixty  diam.  after  addition  of 
dilute  solution  of  soda  Drum- 
mond  found  such  fibres  con- 
tinued mainly  from  the  mye- 
lonal  end  or  origin,  fig.  136, 
c,  of  an  intercostal  nerve,  and 
converging  to  form  the  com- 
municating branch,  RC,  with 
the  sympathetic  ganglion.  A 
few  filaments,  a,  a,  disappear 
among  those  of  the  intercostal 
nerve  rather  in  the  direction 
of  ita  outward  course.  Traced 
to  the  sympathetic  ganglion, 
as  in  fig.  139,  they  diverge. 
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spreading  over  its  cellular  part  g^  most  of  them  passing  either 
forward  at  &,  or  backward  at  a,  and  thus  adding  to  the  substance 
of  the  main  trunk.  A,  B. 

These  ganglionic  enlargements  are  more  distinct  from,  and 
proportionally  larger  than,  the  cords  in  Man  and  Unguiculates, 
than  in  Ungulates  and  some  lower  Mammals.  There  is  also  some 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  cords  themselves.  In  the 
Quadrumana  and  Camivoray  dissected  by  Swan,  as  well  as  in 
the  hedgehog  and  rabbit,  the  cord  was  '  thick  and  narrow '  as 
in  Man :  but  in  the  ass,  calf,  and  goat  it  was  broad  and  flat, 
and  composed  of  parallel  threads  communicating  with  each  other. 
In  the  ass  it  continues  of  almost  the  same  breadth  nearly  through- 
out the  thorax.  *  In  the  calf,  after  the  thoracic  plexus  is  given 
off,  it  becomes  narrower ;  it  then,  in  descending,  gradually  gets 
broader  after  its  communication  with  each  intercostal  nerve,  and 
appears  rather  to  have  had  a  branch  added  to  it  by,  than  to  have 
given  one  to,  each  nerve.'*  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic supplies  nearly  the  same  parts  as  in  Man.  In  the  jaguar, 
branches  from  several  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  right  side 
unite  and  communicate  with  the  right  posterior  pulmonary  plexus, 
and  then  cross  the  spine  to  communicate  with  the  left  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus.  In  the  calf,  a  similar  plexus  gives  off  the 
more  inferior  cardiac  nerves  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle :  it 
proceeds  from  four  or  five  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  right 
side,  and  communicates  with  the  vagal  nerve:  branches  extend 
across  the  spine  behind  the  gullet,  and  communicate  with  some 
from  a  similar  plexus  on  the  left  side.  The  first  or  anterior 
thoracic  ganglion  is  commonly  notable  for  its  size,  and  sends  off 
filaments  of  communication  with  the  vagal,  recurrent,  and  phrenic 
nerves.  The  cord  between  the  first  thoracic  and  last  cervical 
ganglion  is  short,  and  usually  divided,  or  traversed,  by  the  *  sub- 
clavian' or  *  trunk  of  the  brachial'  artery.  In  Man  the  two 
ganglions  seem  to  blend  into  one.  The  lower  cervical  is  always 
a  notable  ganglion :  the  inferior  cardiac  nerves  proceed  from  it. 
The  sympathetic  trunk  divides  and  passes  forward  along  the  neck : 
the  smaller  portion,  along  the  vertebrarterial  canal,  answers  to 
the  cervical  pail;  of  the  trunk  in  birds :  the  larger  portion  extends 
in  close  connection  with  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  and  *  in  the 
calf  it  has  sometimes  very  small  ganglia'  imbedded  in  it, 
which  give  filaments  to  accompany  the  small  arteries.'*  In  the 
hedgehog  and  rabbit  this  connection  between  the  sympathetic 
and  vagus  is  less  intimate.     In  this  part  of  the  sympatiietic  there 

»  LlV.  p.  U5.  «  lb.  p.  113. 
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is  an  anterior  or  superior  cervical  ganglion  as  well  as  the  inferior 
one ;  but,  in  Man,  a  small  '  middle  cervical '  is  added.  In  the 
vertebrarterial  tract  communications  are  made  with  the  successive 
spinal  nerves,  as  in  the  thorax,  but  Avithout  the  ganglionic 
enlargements,  at  least  so  conspicuous.  This  seems  to  be  more 
truly  the  forward  continuation  of  the  trunk  than  the  cord  con- 
nected with  the  vagus. 

In  the  hog  branches  from  the  superior  cervical  pass  forward  to 
the  second  division  of  the  fifth  and  to  the  sixth  nerve :  *  there  is 
not  a  distinct  vidian  nerve  passing  in  a  canal  of  bone,  as  in  the 
calf  and  ass ;  but  the  branch  most  resembling  it  can  be  traced 
on  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth  to  the  place  where  the  palatine 
and  lateral  nasal  nerves  proceed.'  ^  In  the  sheep  two  small  and 
two  larger  filaments  ascend  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
and  form  a  plexus,  from  which  the  vidian  nerve  passes  to  the 
lateral  nasal  and  two  branches  to  the  gasserian  ganglion.  In 
the  ass  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  has  a  more  elongate  form, 
and  sends  branches  which  form  a  plexus  round  the  entocarotid : 
some  filaments,  joining  others  from  the  glossopharyngeal,  supply 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  chief  offsets  com^ 
municate  with  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and 
facial  nerves ;  the  vidian  passes  forward  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  traverses  its  bony  canal,  and  joins  the  branch 
from  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth,  which  divides  into  the  lateral 
nasal  and  palatine,  but  there  is  no  ^  sphenopalatine  ganglion  '  at 
the  junction.  The  chief  plexuses  in  the  cephalic  part  of  the 
sympathetic  are  the  ento-  and  ecto-carotid  and  the  cavernous. 
These  are  more  directly  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion. The  plexus  about  the  vertebral  artery  formed  by  the 
accompanying  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  continued  to  the 
basilar  artery  and  its  cerebral  branches.  From  the  lower  part 
of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  the  superior  or  long  cardiac 
nerve  is  sent  off:  also  ner\'es  to  the  common  carotid,  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus,  and  to  communicate  with  the  vagus,  spinal  accessory, 
ninth,  and  suboccipital  nerves.  Swan  remarks  that  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  *  in  many'  (mammalian)  *  instances  corresponds 
in  bearing  a  proportionate  size  to  that  of  the  second  trunk  of  the 
fifth.'*  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  sympathetic  continued 
from  that  ganglion,  passed  to  the  front  of  the  gasserian,  giving 
off  the  first  and  second  trunks  of  the  fifth.  He  failed  to  find  a 
distinct  sphenopalatine  ganglion  in  the  monkey  and  baboon. 

*  In  the  baboon  and  ass  the  three  first  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 

»  Liv.  p.  112.  «  lb.  p.  no, 
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sympathetic  send  branches  to  the  scmiluniir  ganglion,  to  the 
renal,  8j>ennatic,  and  aortic  plexuses.''  The  uterine  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexuses ;  they  accompany  the  ves- 
sels along  the  broad  ligaments ;  most  separate  therefrom  before 
reaching  the  uterus;  others  retaining  a  plexiforro  arrangement 
about  the  vessels,  show  minute  ganglia  in  their  course,  fig.  140. 
In  long-tailed  Mammals  the  sympathetic  is  continued  beyond  the 
azygoua  ganglion  on  the  caudal  artery, 
sometimes  as  a  pair  of  cords  (jaguar).* 
In  all  Mammals  examined  to  this  end 
filaments  of  the  sympathetic  have  been 
traced,  with  those  of  the  third  and  fifth, 
to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  sending  off 
theciliary  nerves:  and thegeneral  result 
of  this  branch  of  Comparative  Neuro- 
logy tends  to  establish  the  conclusion 
that  every  myelencephalic  nerve  con- 
tains some  proportion  of  filaments  from 
the  sympathetic,  whilst  every  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  reciprocally,  receives 
some  filaments  from  the  myelencephalic 
system.  These,  however,  are  so  mo- 
dified as  to  be  unequal  to  the  trans- 
mission of  volitional  influence  to  tlie 
ot^ans  munly  supplied  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglions :  but  they  may  be 
the  media  of  conveying  thereto  invo- 
luntary influence  and  the  stimulus  of 
violent  emotions :  and,  convereely,  they 
may  convey  the  sensations  of  pain  from 
the  irritated  ganglion  to  the  encepha- 
lon.  The  sympathetic  system  mainly 
governs  nutritive  and  secretive  processes  and  involuntary  move- 
ments; it  influences  the  contractile  power  of  bloodvessels,  the 
coats  of  which,  in  all  Mammals,  show  a  considerable  plexifonn 
supply  from  the  sympathetic  system. 

§  213.  Organs  of  Touch. — In  considering  such  parts  in  Mam- 
miUia,  the  sensibility  of  their  highly  organised  integument,  exem- 
plified by  its  agitation  in  the  horse  on  the  contact  of  a  fly,  must 
l>e  distinguished  from  the  special  adaptations  of  parts  or  t^pen- 
d^es  of  the  skin  for  purposes  of  tactile  exploration.  Increased 
supply  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves  to  a  part  of  the  tegument 
■  wv,  p.  117.  '  lb.  p.  117. 
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which  is  thin,  9ott,  or  p^inlloc^^  exalts  its  sensibility ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  lips,  at  the  end  of  a  teat,  of  a  clitoris  or  {K'nis, 
and  to  a  degree,  in  the  latter  instances,  approaching  the  cha- 
racter of  a  special  sensation.  In  land-manimals  the  hair  is  not 
developed  on  the  more  sensitive  surfaces,  and  the  skin  there  is 
commonljr  thinnest.  Man  exemplifies  the  maximum  of  dermal 
sensibility  through  the  comparative  thinness  and  general  naked- 
ness of  his  integument.  That  which  covers  the  broad  ti}is  of  the 
fingers  is  unusually  Taacular,  and  richly  supplied  with  penicellate 
plexuses  of  nerves :  the  filaments  to  the  papillae  seem  to  terminate 
in  condensed  corpuscles  of  cellular  tissue,  certainly  continuous 
with  the  terminal  neurilemma — the  *  corpuscula  tact  us  ^  or  *  axile* 
corpuscles, — occupying,  each,  the  centre  of  a  papilla.  The 
digital  papiUe  average  in  Man  xi~&th  of  an  inch  in  length,  with 
a  basal  diameter  of  ^^th  of  an  inch ;  they  are  conical  with  a 
rounded  apex.  Each  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  arterial 
plexus  of  the  cutis:  they  do  not  project,  like  the  lingual  papill», 
beyond  the  epithelial  level.  Tactile  papillte,  usually  of  a  larger 
or  coarser  kind,  are  developed  on  the  digital  integument  in  Quad^ 
rumanay  and  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  prehensile 
tail  (Ateles);  also  on  the  naked  terminal  integument  of  the  nose 
of  quadrupeds,  especially  when,  as  in  the  pig,  mole,  and  shrew, 
it  is  produced  as  an  exploratory  ^  snout,'  fig.  297,  or  forms,  as 
in  tapirs  and  elephants,  a  '  proboscis.'  Certain  of  the  papille 
of  the  prominences  commonly  so  called,  fig.  149,  on  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  are  tactile,  but  whether  also  gustatory,  or  distinct 
from  those  that  taste,  is  undetermined.  The  marginal  integument 
of  the  upper  and  lower  mandible  of  the  Omithorhynchus  is 
eminently  tactile. 

Certain  hairs  acquire  a  size,  length,  firmness,  and  such  a  con- 
nection of  their  sclerous  basal  ca]>sule  and  bulb  with  sensory 
nerve-filaments,  as  to  receive  very  delicate  impressions  by  contact 
with  extraneous  objects  or  impulse :  they  are  termed  *  vibrissas ' 
or  whiskers.  The  bulb  and  capsule  ^  of  tlic  whisker  is  sunk  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  derm,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  sclerous  ca|>- 
sule,'  which  in  the  walrus'  shows  an  almost  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness. The  bristles,  in  that  marine  carnivore,  have  the  firmness 
of  horn,  and  act  as  a  staff,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  held  and 
applied  by  the  hand  of  the  blind  man.*     The  varieties  in  the 

'  XX.  vol.  iii.  (1835),  pi.  xliii..  fig   7,/.  *  internal  ihccn.* 

*  lb.  e,  *  external  theca.'  •  lb.  flg.  10. 

*  The  analogy  of  this  action  in  aquatic  matninals  to  the  impre>'8ior.i  conveyed  by 
vibrations  continued  from  the  surrounding  medium  along  the  gelatinouf  contents  of 
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character  of  vibrissae  are,  in  like  manner,  adapted  to  receive  and 
communicate  the  impressions  affecting  particular  species,  or 
special  localities — eyebrows,  cheeks,  lips — where  they  may  be  de- 
veloped. Whiskers  are  long  and  fine  in  the  crepuscular  cats ; 
still  longer  in  the  nocturnal  aye-aye. 

The  corpuscular  thickenings  of  the  neurilemma  with  the  soft 
centre  to  which  the  terminal  nerve-filament  may  be  traced 
(*  Pacinian  bodies,'  vol.  i.  p.  324,  figs.  213,  214)  are  related  to 
the  present  simplest  and  most  diffused  kind  of  sensation.  The 
degree  in  which  any  given  part  of  integument  can  discriminate 
two  distinct  contacts  is  shown  by  the  intermediate  distance  at 
which  they  begin  to  be  felt  as  a  single  impression.  Obtuse 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  e.  g.  applied,  to  ^e  skin,  with  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  approximation  until  they  feel  as  one  point, 
have  shown  the  different  discriminating  power  of  different  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  which,  in  the  main,  is  expressive 
of  the  degrees  of  general  sensibility  of  such  parts.  The  following 
are  instances  in  the  decreasing  ratio  of  acuteness  of  feeling  or 
discriminating  power : — tip  of  the  tongue,  palmar  surface  of  ter- 
minal joint  of  finger,  red  surface  of  lip,  tip  of  nose,  palm  of  hand, 
skin  of  cheek,  sole  of  foot  (parts  of),  buttocks  and  adjoining  part 
of  thighs,  loins,  back.^ 

As  the  seats  of  special  sense  are  almost  devoid  of  common  sen- 
sation, so  surfaces  with  peculiar  kinds  of  the  latter,  as  the  teat, 
penis,  or  the  skin  of  the  axilla,  palm  and  sole  susceptible  of  the 
sensation  called  *  tickling,'  have  low  degrees  of  tactile  discrimina- 
tion. For  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  the  sense  of  tempera- 
ture, see  Lxviii". 

The  horn-cased  feet  of  the  Ungulates,  devoid  of  prehensile 
power,  need  no  nicety  of  touch  ;  but  they  have  a  sensitiveness  by 
which  the  degrees  of  firmness  of  soil,  e.  g.,  may  be  appreciated ; 
and  this  is  due  to  the  disposition  of  a  highly  vascular  and  nervous 
stratum  into  fine  and  long  villi  on  the  sole,  and  into  numerous 
close-set  lamellse,  fig.  17,*  17,  which,  interdigitating  with  soft 
homy  lamellse  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  relate, 
at  the  same  time,  to  its  renewal  and  firm  attachment  to  the  ter- 
minal phalanx. 

In  Cetacea  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  derm  is  produced  into 
fine  and  long  papillae,  highly  vascular,  and  connected  with  nerve- 

the  tabes  whose  buried  base  receives  the  sensitive  nenre,  in  certain  Fishes  (vol.i 
p.  325),  was  first  appreciated  bj  Hunter,    xx.  vol.  iii.  p.  55. 

^  For  further  details  and  gradations  see  lxviii".  vol.  ii.  p.  516,  and  lxix''. 

'  XX.  Tol.  iii.  p.  58,  preps,  nos.  U 10-14 13. 
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filaments  from  the  subdermal  plexus.  Hunter  placed  his  demon- 
strations of  this  structure  in  the  series  of  tactile  organs^  and 
remarks  : — *  These  villi  are  soft  and  pliable,  they  float  in  water, 
and  each  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal.  In  the  Spermaceti  Whale  they  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long ;  in  the  Grampus,  Bottle-nose,  much  shorter ;  in  all 
they  are  extremely  vascular ;  *  they  are  sheathed  in  corresponding 
hollows  of  the  epiderm.' 

The  naked  skin  in  Cetacea  is  even,  smooth,  and  polished,  in 
most  instances :  the  numerous  longitudinal  plaits  along  the  under 
and  forepart  of  the  body  in  fin-whales  {Balcenoptera,  fig.  217,  r), 
would  allow  of  transverse  expansion ;  yet  the  thorax  which  they 
cover  needs  not  such  provision.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  swifter- 
swimming  whales  that  pursue  mackerel  and  herring,  and  may 
serve  to  warn  them  of  shoals,  by  appreciation  of  an  impulse  of 
the  water  rebounding  therefrom,  and  so  conveying  a  sense  of  the 
propinquity  of  sunken  rocks  or  sand-banks.  Sensitiveness  to 
movements  of  the  ambient  ocean  is  indicated  by  certain  observed 
phenomena.  Thus  whale-fishers  aver  that  when  a  straggler  is 
attacked  its  fellows  will  bear  down  from  some  miles'  distance,  as 
if  to  its  assistance ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  attracted  by  per- 
ception of  the  vibration  of  the  water  caused  by  the  struggles  of  the 
harpooned  whale  or  cachalot.  But,  in  the  main,  tactile  or  discrimi- 
native sensibility  is  very  low  in  the  Cetacean  order.  The  thick 
hard  and  short  vibrissaB  on  the  lips  of  Sirenia,  appear  to  relate 
rather  to  prehension  thaji  exploration  of  food. 

The  extent  of  surface  and  delicate  organisation  of  the  parts  of 
the  skin  forming  the  wings  and  ear-conchs  of  those  of  the  Bat- 
tribe  that  pursue  volant  insects  (vol.  ii.  fig.  156),  and  the  an- 
tennal  nose-leaves  of  many  species  {Rhinolophid<B\  relate  to  the 
perception  of  atmospheric  impulses  rebounding  from  surfaces  near 
which  the  Bat  approaches  in  flight  Thus,  when  deprived  of 
sight,  and  with  the  ears  and  nostrils  plugged  up,  as  in  Spallan- 
zani's  questionable  experiments,  he  avers  that  the  Bat  was  capable 
of  directing  its  flight  with  the  same  security  and  accuracy  as 
before,  guiding  its  course  through  passages  just  large  enough  to 
admit  it  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  sides,  and  even 
avoiding  numerous  small  threads  which  were  stretched  across  the 
room  in  various  directions,  the  wings  never  touching  any  of  them. 
The  delicate  sensibility  of  the  membranous  integument  meets  all 
the  conditions  of  the  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  flying  of  the  bat, 
without  involving  a  new  and  peculiar  '  sixth  sense,'  as  deduced 

1  zx.  vol.  Hi.  p.  57,  nos.  1403-1405. 
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b;  the  narrator  of  the  above  experiinent£.  Like  the  antennie  of 
Botne  insects,  the  ear-  and  nose-leaves  of  some  Bats  have  rapid 
vibratile  movements;  such,  at  least,  have  been  observed  in  captive 
specimens,  each  pinna  moving  independently  of  the  other :  '  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  feeling  for  sound  and  smell.' '  The  nasal 
leaf  is  livid  or  flesh-coloured  in  Rkinolopfius.  In  the  bats  of 
passive  food,  such  as  the  Vampires  {Desmodi)  that  are  attracted 
by  scent  in  a  direct  flight  to  the  large  living  body  they  suck,  and, 
when  gorged,  flit  lazily  back  to  drowse  away  a  long  digestion  in 
their  murky  retreats ;  or  such  as  the  Roussettes  ( Pteropi)  that  wing 
their  way  to  fruit  trees,  and,  after  feeding,  suspend  themselves  in 
sleep  to  the  branches ;  the  auricular  and  nasal  tegumentary 
appendages  are  small  and  simple:  such  sensitive  tactile  guides 
or  wamers  in  flight  arc  only  needed  in  the  bats  of  active  food, 
which  must  follow  in  swifl  evo- 
lutions, like  the  swallows,  but 
in  gloom,  the  volatile  insects 
that  people  the  summer  air  at 
dawn  or  duek. 

§  214.   Organ  of  taste. — The 
tongue  attains  in  mammals  its 
full   development  as  an    organ 
of  taste;    and,  as  respects   tlie 
f  extent  and  oi^anisation  of  the 
gustative  surface,  in  tlie  highest 
degree  in  Man,  fig.  141.     The 
chief  distinction  of  this  Irom  a 
tactile  surface  is  that  the  sensi- 
tive  papillfB   are    on    processes 
rising  above  the  epithelial  level, 
said      processes      being     com- 
monly called  '  papilliB.'     As  we 
descend  in  the  mammalian  series 
the    mechanical    offices  of  tiie 
tongue    predominate    over    the 
sensitive  ones.     In  the  Giraffe, 
Pangolins,       Anteaters,       and 
Echidna,  its  most  obvious  office 
is  that  of  prehension ;  and  in  the 
OmithorhynchuB  it  supports  teeth,  homy  like  those  of  the  jaws,and 
it  has  mechanical  modifications  in  relation  to  the  cheek  pouches. 
In^l  Mammals  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  papil- 
>  Lisis".  p.  65. 
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lose,  and  in  most  the  papillas  offer  the  three  conditions  called 
*  conical/ fig.  150,  *  fungifonn,'  fig.  149,  and  *  fossulate,'  fig.  148,/. 

The  tongue  is  well  developed  and  freely  movable  in  all 
Marsupials,  and  the  epithelium  covering  the  conical  {lapillas  is 
rarely  condensed  into  spines.  In  the  carnivorous  species,  as  the 
Dasyuri^  the  conical  papillaB  are  minute  and  soft,  but  directed 
backward,  so  as  to  give  a  slight  roughness  to  the  tongue  when 
stroked  in  the  opposite  direction  :  under  a  lens  they  appear  like 
fine  shagreen.  Near  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  Dasyurus  viver^ 
rinus  there  are  three  fossulate  papillae,  in  triangle,  with  the  apex 
toward  the  epiglottis.  A  small  fibrous  or  sclerous  rudiment  of  the 
'  glosso-hyal,'  called  '  worm,'  or  fyttUy  lies  lengthwise  beneath  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  In  the  Perameles,  besides  the  minute  and  gene- 
rally diffused  simple  papillte,  there  are  fungiform  ones,  of  larger 
size,  placed  at  distances  of  nearly  a  line  apart,  and  raised  about  a 
third  of  a  line  above  the  surface  of  the  dorsum.  The  fossulate 
papillae  correspond  in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  the 
Dasyures,  but  the  entire  tongue  is  relatively  longer  and  more 
slender,  especially  in  Per,  lagotis.  In  some  species  of  Opossum,  as 
Didelphys  Philander^  the  margin  of  the  tongue  is  fringed  with  a 
series  of  fine  long  papillae.  In  Didelphis  virginiana  the  conical 
papillae  of  the  fore  part  of  the  dorsum  are  retroverted  and  sheathed 
with  hard  epithelium.  In  the  Phalangers  there  is  a  thickening  at 
the  edge  of  the  fraenum  linguae,  but  no  true  lytta:  the  dorsal 
papillae  resemble  those  of  the  Dasyures,  but  are  somewhat  more 
obtuse.  In  the  Kangaroo  there  is  a  callous  ridge  along  the 
middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  tongue, 
and  a  corresponding  furrow  along  the  dorsum ;  the  latter  is 
common  to  all  the  Marsupials.  In  the  Wombat  and  Koala  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  a  furrow 
surrounding  its  base ;  its  form  is  narrow,  moderately  deep,  dimi- 
nishing in  this  respect  to  the  tip,  which  is  rounded.  In  both  the 
Kangaroo  and  Koala  there  is  a  single  large  fossulate  papilla  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  Dendrolagus  there  are  three  such, 
arranged  in  a  triangle  with  the  apex  turned  forward. 

Most  Bodentia  show  two  well-marked  divisions  of  their  usually 
deep  and  compressed  tongue :  an  anterior,  which  from  its  vascular 
and  papillose  surface  is  the  main  seat  of  taste,  and  a  posterior  or 
intermolar  tract,  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly  above  the  level 
of  the  preceding  and  brings  the  food  to  that  of  the  triturating 
surface  of  the  molar?. 

The  tongue  seems  to  fill  the  narrow  mouth  of  Rodents  more 
compactly  than   usual,  commonly   bearing   the  impress   of  the 
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palatal  furrows  on  its  dorsum  and  of  the  grinding  teeth  on  its 
sides :  the  free  apex  is  short  and  usually  obtuse,  seldom  if  ever 
protruded  beyond  the  scalpriform  incisors.  In  the  coipu  {Myo- 
potamus)  it  is  acuminate  and  covered  with  small  retroverted  shining 
velvety  papillae;  the  free  part  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
extent :  the  basal  portion  of  the  dorsum  is  less  abruptly  elevated 
than  usual :  it  has  but  two  fossulate  papillae,  as  in  the  capybara 
and  LeporidcB.  The  squirrels  and  most  other  Rodents  have  three 
fossulate  papillae  forming  a  triangle,  but  in  marmots  they  range 
almost  in  a  Kne.  In  Capromys  the  apex  is  rounded,  free  for  half 
an  inch,  and  impressed  by  small  follicular  apertures  :  the  conical 
papillae  are  minute,  but  near  the  base  become  larger  and  retro- 
verted: here  numerous  delicate  lines  converge  toward  the  epi- 
glottis :  the  intermolar  part  of  the  dorsum  is  less  elevated. 
The  Agoutis  {Dasyprocta)  differ  from  the  Cavies,  Beavers,  and 
Hares,  in  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  intermolar  part  of  the 
dorsum:  the  apex  is  subacuminate,  minutely  papillose  above, 
with  a  middle  longitudinal  furrow:  at  the  root  are  many  elon- 
gated processes  covered  by  a  thickish  epithelium.  In  the  beaver 
the  membrane  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue  descends  a  very  little 
way,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  in  advance  of 
the  molar  teeth.  In  the  porcupine  {Hysfrix)  one  sees  a  series  of 
scale-like  or  wedge-shaped  processes,  with  the  free  margin  divided 
into  two  or  three  points,  on  each  side  of  the  tongue. 

In  Insectivora  the  tongue  offers  little  worthy  of  notice :  most  have 
three  basal  fossulate  papillae,  in  triangle  with  retroverted  apex. 
Tupaia  shows  a  long  fraenum  continued  to  near  the  apex,  and 
having,  on  either  side,  a  thickish  fimbriate  fold.  In  Vespertilio 
murinusy  among  the  Bats,  the  papillae  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue 
have  a  firm  epithelium ;  some  soft  obtuse  fungiform  papillae  show 
a  seiial  arrangement:  two  fossulate  papillae  are  near  the  base. 
In  Phyllonycteris  Poeyi  the  papillae  are  retroverted  and  espe- 
cially long  and  setose  on  the  edges  of  the  tip ;  which  is  narrowed 
and  canaliculate.  In  Artibeus  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  is 
roughened  by  very  short  papillae ;  those  behind  are  larger.  In 
Monophyllus  the  apical  papillae  are  so  long  as  to  give  a  pennicellate 
character  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but  this  relates  rather  to  its 
prehensile  function,  as  in  probing  night-blowing  flowers  for 
minute  insects.  The  same  brush-like  character  is  observable  in 
the  conical  papillae  of  many  other  Bats :  in  the  Vampires  (Des- 
modus)  such  modification  is  subservient  to  suction.  In  some 
kinds  of  Pteropus  the  conical  papillae  have  a  hard  epithelium 
and  terminate  in  many  points :  the  fossulate  papillae  at  the  base 
are  three  in  number  in  this  genus. 
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The  contrast  in  extensibility  of  tongue  is  very  great  in  the 
Lissencephalous  group,  as,  e.  g.,  between  the  Rodentia  and 
Bruta.  Viewed  as  orders,  the  first  offer  the  least,  the  latter  the 
greatest,  power  of  protrusion  and  mobility  of  the  lingual  organ 
in  the  whole  Mammalian  class:  but  the  unimportance  of  this 
character  as  telling  against  affinity  is  shown  by  a  similar  contrast 
between  the  two  representatives  of  the  Monotrematous  order, 
Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna.  The  characteristics  of  the  tongue 
in  Bruta  are  due  to  the  development  of  its  motory  rather  than 
its  sensory  attributes,  are  attended  with  increase  of  the  hypo- 
glossal more  than  of  the  glossopharyngeal  or  trigeminal  nerves, 
and  relate  to  the  acquisition  rather  than  to  the  discrimination  of 
alimentary  matters.  In  the  family  {Loricata)  of  the  order  in- 
cluding the  most  promiscuous  feeders,  the  tongue  is  better 
endowed  with  the  power  of  testing  the  sapid  qualities  of  the 
miscellaneous  organic  substances  in  the  rubbish  of  the  forests 
among  which  the  Armadillos  are  habitually  poking  their  pig- 
like snouts.  Relegating,  therefore,  the  notice  of  the  tongue  of 
the  purely  phyllophagous  and  myrmecophagous  Bruta  to  a 
future  chapter,  I  shall  here  merely  state  that,  in  the  Armadillo, 
the  tongue  tapers  to  the  free  end,  has  a  convex  dorsum,  trans- 
versely wrinkled  and  finely  papillose :  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
root,  in  Dasypus  Peba,  there  are  two  fossulate  papilla;  ^  on  the 
same  transverse  line,  behind  which  a  medial  furrow  extends  to 
the  epiglottis. 

The  tongue  has  but  little  mobility  and  a  small  extent  of  free 
margin  in  any  Cetacean.  In  the  Porpoise  the  tip  is  fringed  by 
obtuse  processes  of  varying  length,  but  all  short,  fig.  296,  A,  the 
dorsum  is  flat,  devoid  of  papillous  processes,  and  smoothly  covered 
by  a  level  of  thick  epithelium.  In  the  Grampus  a  similar  fringe 
extends  some  way  back  on  each  lateral  margin  of  the  tongue. 
Anteriorly  these  margins  are  made  irregular,  in  the  Cachalots, 
by  fissures  and  warty  prominences.  The  Whales  have  not  the 
fringed  or  verrucose  marginal  structure.  The  tongue  in  them  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  huge  size  even  relatively  to  the  body  ; 
and  this  is  mainly  in  breadth  and  depth.  When  swollen  by 
putrefaction  the  fore  part  may  be  protruded  a  little  way  as  in 
fig.  217.    The  dorsum,  devoid  of  papilla3,  has  its  membrane  thrown 

'  Daubenton  states  that  he  saw  not  any  pnpillo)  even  with  a  strong  magnifier,  cxxn', 
vol.  X.  p.  242  ;  and  De  Blainville  appears  to  have  been  led  by  this  statement  to  afiirm 
of  the  '  glands  caljcinalcs  des  Edent^s/  that  'qaelqnefois  cllcs  sont  nuUcs/— lzxx'\ 
p.  255, — of  which,  however,  I  have  seen  no  instance. 
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into  numerous  minute  wavy  or  subparallel  folds.  The  root  of 
the  tongue,  in  Hyperoodon,  bHowb  many  pores  of  glandular 
follicles,  anterior  to  which  are  four  large  foasulate  papillee,  with 
a  few  obtuse  conical  papillie  at  the  sides :  a  similar  structure 
here  occurs  in  the  tongue  of  the  Cachalot,  which  Hunter  compares 
to  '  a  feather  bed : '  but  the  comparison  ia  more  applicable  to  that 
in  the  whale-bone  Whales :  for  the  tongue  i8  Srmer  and  more 
muscular  in  the  Cachalot  and  other  toothed  Cetacea,  than  in  thoee 
with  baleen.  Most  Cetacea  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
Mammals  in  having  the  skin  of  tlie  tongue  separated  from  the 
flesh  by  a  layer  of  blubber.  As  a  rule,  in  Mammalia,  the  vas- 
cular and  sensitive  Ungual  membrane  adheres  as  closely  to  the 
muscular  tissue  as  does  the  very  similar  skin  of  the  snail :  its 
sanguine  tint  in  Balienida;  is  not  obscured  by  pigment:  but  in 
some  Delphinida  this  is  present  of  a  leaden  colour. 

In  Sirenia  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  fig.  142,  a,  projects  a  little 
more  freely,  but  does  not 
reach  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouth :  the  tongue  is  nar- 
rower in  proportion  to  its 
length ;  but  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  excess  of 
development  of  the  epithe- 
lium. In  the  Dugong  this 
covering  of  the  conical  pa- 
pilla: at  the  fore  part  of  the 
dorsum  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  beset  with  spines.  A  large,  but  short  thick,  retro- 
verted  homy  process  projects  from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  ib.  b,  b.  The  conical  papillee  in  Manatui  have  a  less  firm 
epithelium,  and  are  longer  and  finer  than  in  the  Dugong ;  they 
are  limited  to  the  apex  and  part  of  the  dorsum.  The  foseulate 
papillae  are  numerous,  extending  on  each  side  the  dorsum  from 
the  anterior  third  to  near  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  lingual 
epithelium  appears  to  have  reached  the  maximum  of  develop- 
ment in  the  now  extinct  boreal  Manatee  {Rhytina  Ste/leri), 

The  tongue  of  the  Elephant  is  tied  down,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  and 
a  part  of  the  dorsum  is  made  by  muscular  action  to  represent  the 
tip  when  it  projects :  in  relative  size  to  the  head  it  offers  the  ex- 
treme contrast  to  the  tongue  of  the  Whale :  it  is  not  only  short, 
but  narrow,  and  represents,  apparently,  the  intermolar  part  of  the 
tongue  in  llodents.  It  is,  however,  eminently  gustative:  the 
membrane  is  highly  vascular,  with  very  numerous  minute  and 
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rather  obtuse  conical  papillse,  and  a  few  large  fossulate  ones  near 
the  base. 

In  the  Rhinoceros  the  tongue  is  broad  and  flat^  a  little  ex- 
panded anteriorly,  and  becoming  narrower  and  deeper  as  it  passes 
backward :  there  is  a  small  protuberance  on  the  dorsum^  between 
the  posterior  grinders,  divided  by  a  median  furrow:  the  large 
fossulate  papilhe  are  principally  collected,  in  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve,  on  each  of  these  risings ;  the  fine  close-set  pointed  papilla) 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  resemble  short  hairs  ;  behind  these 
papillas  the  epithelium  is  condensed  into  a  thick  callous  stratum, 
and  becomes  thinner  at  the  posterior  glandular  part  of  the  tongue. 
There  is  a  *  lytta '  beneath  the  anterior  flattened  freely  projecting 
part  or  tip  of  the  tongue.*  The  horse  has  a  relatively  longer  and 
narrower  tongue,  with  a  greater  extent  of  free-tip,  with  much  and 
various  motion  and  prehensile  power :  the  base  of  the  tongue  is 
steadied  and  the  origin  of  the  '  linguales '  extended  by  the  glosso- 
hyal  (vol.  ii.  fig.  305,  E,  ff  h):  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  is 
smooth  and  firm,  the  conical  papillse  being  minute  and  close-set ; 
there  are  a  few  fungiform  papilla)  along  the  sides,  and  three  large 
fossulate  ones  at  the  base ;  the  free  ends  of  the  former  kind  arc 
subdivided  or  papillose.  The  tongue  of  the  Hippopotamus  is 
remarkable  for  its  terminal  expansion  and  flatness :  it  is  slightly 
notched  at  the  middle  of  the  broad  tip :  the  conical  papilla)  are 
numerous  and  small;  the  prominent  part  of  its  large  fossulate 
papillae  are  cleft  into  smaller  ones.  In  the  Hog  the  edges  of  the 
fore  half  of  the  tongue  are  fimbriate :  near  the  base  are  two 
fossulate  papillie ;  behind  which  are  numerous  coarse  retroverted 
conical  papUlsD,  subserving  deglutition.  The  lingual  margins  are 
not  fimbriate,  in  Phacochcerus :  the  fossulate  papillae  are  two,  as 
in  SuSy  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  dorsum  are  beset  with 
firm  gustative  papillae.^  Numerous  small  conical  papillae  give  a 
villous  character  to  the  dorsum  of  the  free  fore-part  of  the  tongue 
of  the  Camel ;  among  which  larger  obtuse  fungiform  papillae  are 
dispersed  here  and  there;  mostly  at  the  under  side  near  the 
margin :  the  dorsum  rises  at  the  intermolar  region,  the  conical 
papillae  increase  in  size,  and  very  large  fossulate  papillae  are  placed 
in  a  row  on  each  side :  the  mid-prominence  is  here,  also,  subdi- 
vided ;  and  the  secondary  papillae  usually  surround  a  secondary 
fossa,  fig.  143,  ft.  The  tongue  of  the  Llama  is  similarly  divided  into 
a  free,  gustative,  and  prehensile  part,  and  a  deeper  intermolar 
masticatory  and  deglutitional  part.  The  conical  or  filiform  pa- 
pillae are  most  delicate  and  minute,  extending  over  the  dorsum  of 

>  t".  p.  39.  '  Lxxxix".  p.  64. 
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the  anterior  division,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
posterior  one.  A  shallow  longitudinal  channel  imjiresses  the 
middl'i  of  the  dorsum  of  the  free  part  The  fungiform  papilla  are 
U3  Bcattered  along  its  margins^ 

being  largest  at  their  under 
part,  and  here  also  appear 
in  a  distinct  longitudinal 
group  at  the  middle  in  ad- 
vance of  the  frsenum.  The 
callous  ])rocesse8  and  fossu- 
late  papillic  in  the  intermolar 
part   resemble   those  in  the 


Camel.  In  true  Huminants  the  conical 
papillae  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue 
are  elongate,  retroverted,  and  sheathed 
by  an  epithelium  harder  than  in  the 
Camelida :  the  fungiform  papillae,  and 
the  large  irregular  callous  projections 
on  the  intermolar  part  are  repeated  : 
the  fossulate  papillfe  are  uauaUy 
rounded  and  less  in  size.  In  some 
ruminants,  e.  g.  Aurochs  (Bison  euro- 
pens),  the  tongue  is  of  a  deep  leaden 
colour.  The  muscular,  vascular,  and 
nervous  structures  of  the  long,  pre- 
hensile tongue  of  the  Giraffe,  fig.  144, 
are  described  in  detail  in  xcvii'  (pp. 
221-224):  and  in  relation  to  the  gua- 
tative  function  it  need  only  here  be 
noted  that  the  epithelium  is  thickest 
at  the  apex,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
ivhich  it  sheathes  the  conical  papillic. 
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and  forms  minute  retroverted  spines,  which  occasion  the  rasp- 
like roughness  which  is  felt  in  the  tongue  of  the  living  ani- 
mal. The  upper  superficial  layer  of  the  lingualis,  which  acts 
more  directly  on  these  papillae,  and  is  by  some  called  *  noto- 
glossus,'  is  conspicuously  differentiated  from  the  main  mass  at 
this  part  of  the  tongue.  The  deeper  transverse  fibres  decus- 
sate with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  the  '  septum  albescens ' 
being  but  partially  present  in  the  tongue  of  Ruminants.  In  the 
Giraffe  a  dark  leaden-coloured  pigment  is  developed  beneath 
the  epithelium,  covering  the  anterior  half  of  the  tongue,  in  rela- 
tion, perhaps,  to  its  frequent  exposure,  under  a  tropical  sun,  in 
the  prehension  of  the  leafy  food :  the  pigment  assumes  a  black 
colour  over  the  prominent  round  fungiform  papillae,  which  are 
somewhat  sparingly  scattered,  like  coarse  grains  of  gunpowder, 
over  the  dark-coloured  portion  of  the  tongue ;  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fossulate  papillae  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  longitudinal 
row  on  each  side  of  the  raised  intermolar  part  of  the  tongue.  As 
the  organ  is  mainly  a  prehensile  one,  its  structures  thereto  adapt- 
ing it  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  preparatory  in- 
struments of  digestion. 

In  most  Carnivora  the  septum  is  complete,  and  the  '  fibrae 
transversae  '  are  firmly  attached  to  it,  instead  of  decussating.  The 
lower  margin  of  the  septum  is  thickened,  and  in  many  species 
includes  the  long  cylindrical  fibrous  body,  representing  the 
'  glosso-hyal,'  called  *  lytta,'  and  in  Dogs,  where  it  attains  its 
largest  size,  *  the  worm.'*  It  may  help  by  its  elasticity,  and  that 
of  its  sheath,  in  the  act  of  lapping.  In  the  Seals  the  apex  of  the 
tjongne  is  bifid  and  fringed  with  delicate  papillae ;  they  are  less 
marked  on  the  upper  flattened  surface :  towards  the  base  are  the 
'  fossulate  papillae,'  behind  which  the  lingual  membrane  is  puckered 
into  rugae  and  beset  with  numerous  follicles.  In  the  Bears 
the  apex  of  the  tongue  is  entire,  expanded,  and  impressed  above 
by  a  medial  longitudinal  groove  :  the  conical  papillae  are  minute 
and  close-set,  with  soft  epithelium :  those  at  the  under  part  of  the 
margins  are  coarser.  In  Suhursus  Thibetanus  with  the  simple 
papillae  are  intermixed  small  white  petiolate  papillae :  near  the 
base  are  eleven  large  fossulate  papillae  forming  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  whose  apex  is  turned  backward.  The  tongue  of  the 
Kinkajou  {Cercoleptes)  shows  seven  fossulate  papillae  similarly 
placed  and  arranged;  but  it  has  a  long  and  large  'lytta,'  liga- 
mentous anteriorly,  cellular  posteriorly,  in  a  sheath  of  circular 
fibres.* 

»  XX.  vol.  iii.  p.  83,  nos.  1514  {Hyana),  1.514a  {Jackal),  *  Lxxxir*.  p.  122. 
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In  the  Hya3na  the  tongue  has  a  circular  group  of  conical 
papillas  near  the  fore  part  of  the  dorsum  sheathed  by  homy  epi- 
thelium^ forming  retroverted  spinules.  In  Felines  they  cover 
a  larger  proportion  of  that  part  of  the  tongue,  forming  a  powerfiil 
rasp  in  the  great  species.*  The  gustative  papillae  are  very  fine 
and  setose,  intermingled  with  the  homy  ones,  and  more  abundant 
towards  the  margins,  where  also  the  larger  petiolate  papillie  aro 
scattered.  In  the  Lion  the  tongue  appears  of  considerable  lengtli 
in  consequence  of  the  distance  between  the  hyoid  and  the  bony- 
palate.*  The  soft  palate  is  of  proportional  extent,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  tongue  co-extended  therewith  is  represented  by  a 
smooth  faucial  membrane:  as  it  advances  it  becomes  covered  with 
large  soft  retroverted  papillse ;  then  there  appear  four  large  fos- 
sulate  papillae,  anterior  to  which  the  simple  conical  papillae  con- 
tinue, increasing  in  size  to  near  the  tip.  In  the  Jaguar  there  in- 
tervenes between  the  epiglottis  and  the  proper  base  of  the  tongue 
a  smooth  faucial  mucous  tract,  like  that  in  the  Lion,  of  three 
inches  extent  In  the  Leopards,  Ounces,  Lynxes  and  Cats,  the 
larynx  and  tongue  are  in  close  proximity.  No  Carnivore  shows 
a  raised  intermolar  part  of  the  tongue.  It  is  equally  absent  in 
Quadrumana.  In  this  order  Hunter  noted  in  a  Lemur  Mongozy 
L.,  which  he  dissected,  that  ^  the  tongue  has  a  part  underneath, 
shaped  like  a  bird's  tongue,  so  that  it  might  be  called  double- 
tongued.'*  This  long  flattened  process,  bifid  at  the  apex,  is 
shown  to  be  continued  forward  from  the  fraenum  in  the  prep.  No. 
1516.*  A  like  structure  is  shown  in  Loris  (No.  1518);  and 
two  smaller  fraenal  processes  are  shown  in  the  tongue  of  another 
Lemurine  species  (No.  1517).  This  lingual  character  has  since 
been  found  to  prevail  throughout  the  Strepsirhine  group*  down 
to  and  including  the  Aye-aye  (  Chiromys).  In  this  animal  the 
iraenal  or  sublingual  plate®  has  a  short  and  simple  apex,  behind 
it  a  filamentary  longitudinal  gristly  ridge  or  *  lytta,'  projects  from 
the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  A  narrow  free 
fold  of  membrane  is  continued  backward  from  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  fraenal  plate  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  pha- 
rynx :  a  like  structure  obtains  in  the  Galagos  and  Pottos,  and 
supports  the  terminations  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands.  In  Perodicticus  the  broad  apex  of  the  fraenal 
process  is  jagged.^     The  conical  papillae  are  short,  subobtuse,  and 

*  XX.  Yol.  Hi.  DOS.  1509-1513. 

'  The  corresponding  raodification  of  the  hjoid  arch  in  Fdida  is  noticed  in  vol.  ii- 
p.  606.  ■  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  *  xx.  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 

»  Lxxxiii",  to  Lxxxvin".  •  cu'.  p.  41,  pi.  xii.  figs.  8  and  9,  a, 

'  Lxxxv".  pi.  8,  figs.  8  and  9. 
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rather  lai^i  proportionally,  in  the  Aye-aye,  becoming  more  so 
toward  the  fauces.  The  fosaulate  papil  la:fami  a  transverse  pair. 
In  Gal^oB  and  roost  other  Lemurida  there  arc  three  fossulate 
papillae,  in  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  backward.'  Obtuse  or 
fungiform  papillie  are  interspersed  with  the  conical  kind  in 
Lemur  proper.  The  tip  is  sharp-edged  in  Lemur  and  Microcebus, 
round  and  obtuse  in  Galago  and  Aye-aye. 

In  some  of  the  Platyrhines  the  tongue  is  long,  slender,  and 
ramewhat  pointed,  e.g.,  Callitkrix:  in  which  the  fosBulatc  papillae 
are  three  in  number,  with  the  apex  of  the  triangle  backward. 
The  'sublingua'iarudiroentalorobsoletc  in  these  and  in  catarhine 
Quadrumana,  in  which  the  tongue  gains  in  thickncBS  and  depth : 
the  fossulate  papillte  continue  to  be  three  in  number,  but  the 
general  structure  of  the  tongue  closely  resembles  that  in  Man, 

The  human  tongue,  fig.  141 ,  mainly  differs  from  that  in  Quad- 
rumana  in  being,  so  to  speak,  less  massive,  less  deep  relatively 
to  its  length  and  breadth,  with  a  greater  projxirtion  of  its 
margin  free,  and  for  a  greater  extent.  It  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  tongues  in  its  gustative  and  other  sensibilities,  and  especially 
in  the  rapidity,  freedom,  and  variety  of  its  movements  ;  whence 
its  applicability  to  the  numerous  exigencies  of  articulate  speech, 
as  well  as  to  prehension,  mastication,  insaiivation  and  deglutition 
of  alimentary  substances. 

Of  the  muscles  moving  the  tongue  some,  e.g.  '  stylohyoid ; ' 
'  digastricus,'  mylohyoid,'    'genio- 
hyoid,' '  sternohyoid,'   act  upon  it  us 
through  the   medium   of   the  hy-  „ 
oidean   arch :    others,    e.g.   '  stylo- 
glossus,*   '  genioglossuB,'     '  hypo- 
glossus,'    '  palatogloBSua,'     arising 
from  extrinsic   points   pass  or  are 
inserted    into    the     tongue's    sub- 
stance :     a    third    class    of    fibres 
mainly   constitute    that    substance 
in  which  they  both  begin  and  end, 
and     are      called    the    ,'  intrinsic 
muscles,'     and    collectively    '  lin- 
guales.'     In   the    transverse    sec- 
tion, fig.  145,  the  geniogloBsi,  d,  are  seen  decussating  vertically 
with  the  central  intrinsic   fibres,   c:    these  are  nominally    dis- 
tinguishable from  the  '  peripheral  mass  '  of  these  fibres,  i/,  owing 
to  their  greater  number  and  more  compact  arrangement  at  this 
'  Lixiv".  pi.  8,  fig.  7. 
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part    in   a  secbon   anterior  to   the  genioglossi   the   penpheral 
layer  is  uninterrupted      The  central  mass  consiBts  of  transverse 
and  vertical  fibres    the  latter  not  wholly  intrinsic   but  partly 
derived  from  the  genioglossi     the  peripheral  mass  mainly  con- 
sists of  longitudinal  fibres, 
of  which   those    along   the 
—  upper  and   under   aurfacea 

are  intrinsic  those  on  the 
Hides  of  the  tongue  in  part 
dcnved  from  the  stylc^lossi. 
As  exemplified  in  the 
fig  146  the  vertical 
and  transverse  fibres  decus- 
sate in  the  centre,  and  there 
exclude  the  longitudinal  fibres:  the  vertical  ones  diverge  and 
spread  as  they  approach  b,  b,  and  cease  near  the  margins  a',  a'; 
,j,  the    transverse    also    di 

verge  as  they  approach 
b  b  and  disappear  near 
the  upper  and  under  sur 
faces  a  a  The  vertical 
emerge  from  the  trans- 
erse  as  they  come  near 
the  upper  and  under  sur 
faces  a  a  and  the  trans 
verse  extend  freely  from 
the  vertical  to  attam  the 
lateral  marg  as  c  c  The 
lung  tudinal  fibres  which 
aj  pear  as  d  scs  m  trans 
verse  sect  on  fig  147  c  are 
seen  near  the  periphery 
where  the  diverging  ver 
tical  and  transverse  fibres 
leave  room  for  them,  as  at 
b,  b,  and  in  greater  propor- 
tion at  the  surfaces  a  a,  cc. 
Thus,  at  certain  portions 
of  the  tongue,  three  sets 
BocLion  oi  conira^tarfr  "'^JJ*"  o*  ""8°"  of  fibres  traverse  the  same 

area,  in  as  many  distinct 
directions  and  at  right  angles  one  with  the  other ;  the  arrange- 
ment being  so  that  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  any  two  sets  forms 
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a  net^  the  meshes  of  which  in  successive  layers  become  canals 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  third  set  pass  ;  hence  in  whatever 
plane  they  be  viewed,  two  sets  are  seen,  in  profile,  crossing,  and 
one,  in  section,  perforating ;  by  which  arrangement  they  mutually 
support  and  conduct  each  other,  independently  of  connective  tissue, 
the  dispensing  with  which  allows  for  the  aggregation  of  so  much 
more  muscular  tissue  in  the  tongue's  substance.  In  fig.  147,  a 
magnified  view  is  given  of  a  section  from  the  upper  surface,  a,  in 
fig.  145  :  a  are  the  vertical  fibres  extending  to  that  surface,  be- 
yond the  uppermost  transverse  fibres,  i,  and  decussating  with  the 
longitudinal  fibres  shown  in  section  at  c.  This  complex  arrange- 
ment becomes  simplified  toward  the  apex :  the  longitudinal  fibres 
first  ceasing,  next  the  vertical  ones,  and  the  transverse  alone 
being  continued  to  the  tip.* 

The  skin  of  the  tongue  is  divided  into  the  papillose,  glandular, 
and  smooth,  mucous,  or  faucial  areas :  the  latter,  fig.  141,  c?,  has 
about  half  an  inch  of  longitudinal  extent  when  not  stretched, 
and  answers  to  the  much  more  considerable  tract  in  the  Lion. 
The  glandular  area  is  defined  anteriorly  by  the  fossulate  papillse, 
ib.y,  here  arranged  ^  en  chevron,'  four  on  each  side  converging 
toward  the  backwardly  turned  point :  behind  this  is  sometimes 
seen  a  fossa  devoid  of  papilla,  the  '  foramen  caecum '  of  Anthropo- 
tomy.  The  papillose  area  extends  over  the  major  part  of  the 
txmgue  to  its  tip  and  down  the  sides  along  part  of  the  under 
surface;  it  is  roughened  by  papillae  which  extend  from  the 
medial  groove  in  oblique  series  forward  and  outward,  repeating 
in  the  main  the  arrangement  of  the  fossulate  or  glandular 
pa])illae. 

The  tongue-skin  presents  a  basal  areolar  tissue,  so  dense  in 
the  glandular  and  papillose  areas  as  to  resemble  the  corium :  at 
the  faucial  area  and  under  surface  of  the  tongue  it  softens  into 
the  character  of  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity 
with  which  it  is  continuous  :  where  it  overlies  the  muscular  part 
of  the  tongue,  as  in  fig.  145,  a,  it  is  closely  adherent  thereto, 
and  is  thickest  at  the  middle  line :   peripherally  it  projects  as 

*  papillae,'  sinks  into  *  fossulae,'  and  is  inverted  to  form  the  ducts 
or  orifices  of  mucous  follicles.  The  epithelium  is  scaly,  thick 
and  distinguishable  into  a  deep  layer  adherent  to  the  corium  and 
a  superficial  layer   which   readily  desquamates.     The  so-called 

*  papillae '  are  processes  of  the  corium,  rather  analogous  to  the 

*  For  further  and  more  minnte  details  of  this  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
cular  tissue  for  the  functions  of  the  tongue,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  admirable 
article  ccxl,  in  which  the  accomplished  author,  Hyde  Salter,  first  described  it. 
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villiform  ones  In  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  some  animals 
(vol.  ii.  p-  170),  and  subdividing,  aa  in  those,  into  the  '  villi'  or 
papillse  truly  answerable  to  those  of  the  ekin ;  the  tongue- 
papillte  or  processes  differ,  therefore,  from  the  true  dermal  papillie 
in  standing  freely  out  from  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  which 
is  moulded  upon  them,  and  does  not  plaster  them  over  to  its  own 
level.  The  so-called  lingual  papilla  are  of  three  kinds, 'foBSidate' 
or  circum vallate,  '  fungiform,'  and  *  conical,'  many  of  the  latter 
being  also  called  '  filiform.' 

The  foBsulate  papilla,  fig.  148,  a,  is  large,  obtuse,  subpedun- 
culate,  and  arises  irom  a  foasa, 
b,  by  the  thickened  and  often 
crenate  borders  of  which,  e,  it 
is  surrounded.  The  nerves  and 
vessels  enter  the  papilla  at  its 
pedicle ;  and  the  expanded  sum- 
mit subdivides  into  the  secon- 
dary true  papillie,  plastered  over 
by  the  epithelium.  The  avenge 
number  of  fossutate  papilla;  in 
_.  141,/:  there  be  sometimes  ten, 
rarely  more ;  often  fewer  than  eight,  but  not  less  than  four. 
Their  arrangement  may  vary  to  that  of  an  almost  transverse 
line.  They  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal; 
are  very  vascular ;  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  epithelium, 
appear  red  when  injected. 

The  '  fungiform  papilla,' fig,  149,  B,  are  subpcdunculate,  but 


Man  is  eight,  arranged  as  in 


smaller  than  the  fossulate  and  rounder:  they  are  scattered  over 
the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  dorsum  anterior  to 
the  fossulate  series.  They  are  rather  larger  than  the  filiform, 
and  conspicuous   by  their  red   colour.     They  are   covered   by 
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secondary  papUlie,  ib.  a,  in  which  the  capillaries  diverge  and 

divide  to  form  their  hrush  of  loops,  aa  in  fig,  149,  b,  receiving 

each  its  capillaiy  loop,  into  the  fsBciculua  of  which  the  branch  of 

the  artery  a  and  vein  v  aub-  1 50 

divides     on     entering    the 

mushroom-like    papilla    or 

process. 

The  conical  papilla  clothe 
as  in   a  close-set  pile   the 

anterior   two-thirda  of  the        ^^         ^^^ 

doFBum:  they  are  longest  ff^"'-''  V  ^mi  ^^P>'^ 
at  the  mid-line  near  the 
centre  of  the  tongue,  small- 
est near  the  sides  and 
at  the  tip.  The  cone-form, 
with  secondary  papillte  down 
its  sides, fig.  150, mergea  into 
the    cylindrical    form,   fig.  iv.ii™i  i-in  ..■  ixn.. 

151,  with  a  terminal  brush  of  filaments.  The  excess  of  the  scaly 
covering  of  these,  ib.  a,  b,  c,  forms  the  so-called  'fnr'  of  the 
tongue,  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  deeper  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, d.  In  the  conical  variety, 
fig.  150,  a  is  the  basal  mem- 
brane,  b,  c,  the  '  processes,'  sub- 
dividing into  secondary  or  true 
papilla;,  e,  the  deep  layer  of 
epithelium,  /,  the  superficial 
layer.  A,  the  points  from  which 
the  filamentary  prolongations 
would  have  projected :  these 
sometimes  resemble  fine  hairs. 
The  function  of  such  filiform 
papillte  appears  to  be  'portative' 
and  '  protective,'  that  of  the  coni- 
cal papilla;  mainly  '  tactile,'  that 
of  the  fungiform  and  fossulatc 
ones  '  gustative : '  behind  the 
latter  are  the  principal  mucous 
follicles. 

The  so-called  gustatory  branch 
of  the  fifth  supplies  the  fungi- 
form, conical,  and  filiform  papillte;   the  glossopharyngeal  s 
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the  fossulate  papillae  and  the  mucous  tract  behind:    the  ninth 
or  hypoglossal  is  expended  upon  the  muscular  tissue. 

§  215.  Organ  of  Smell. — Most  Mammals  are  remarkable  for 
the  degree  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  serviceable.  The  class 
is  characterised  by  the  extent  of  the  pituitary  surface  and  the 
size  and  number  of  the  olfactory  nerves ;  nevertheless,  both  ex- 
tremes are  therein  exemplified,  although  the  family  {Delphinidee) 
in  which  the  organ  is  wanting  is  exceptional  and  maximised 
development  the  rule. 

The  progress  is  not,  as  with  the  organ  of  taste,  pari  passu 
with  the  rise  in  the  class :  both  Man  and  monkeys  are  below 
most  quadrupeds  in  olfactory  endowments.  In  hoofed  ones  smell 
is  important  in  the  the  discrimination  of  wholesome  from  noxious 
food :  taste  would  be  a  tedious  test,  the  sapid  matter  needing  to 
be  moved  about  or  masticated,  mixed  with  fluid,  and  more  or  less 
dissolved,  before  the  tongue  can  exert  its  gustative  power ;  but 
^  smell  is  done  at  once.'  *  Most  flesh-feeders  scent  afar  their 
food. 

In  Mammals,  as  in  all  air-breathers,  the  odorous  atoms  strike 
upon  the  olfactory  membrane  at  the  entry  of  the  breathing 
passages,  where  the  atmosphere  is  filtered,  as  it  were,  through 
the  organ  of  smell  before  reaching  the  windpipe ;  and  most 
effectively  and  instructively  in  the  pinnigrade  Carnivora. 

The  olfactory  organ  in  Mammals  receives  its  special  endowment 
from  nerves  which  rise  in  numbers  from  their  proper  encephalic 
centre,  fig.  46,  47,  R.  They  pass  out  by  as  many  holes  in  the 
plate  of  the  prefrontal,  which  is  thence  called  the  *  cribriform,'  or, 
from  the  Greek-root,  *  ethmoid:'  but  the  sieve-like  structure  is  a 
strictly  mammalian  peculiarity  consequent  on  the  multiplicity  of 
olfactory  nerves,  and  is  only  affected  by  a  single  exception  in 
this  class,  the  Omithorhynchus  adhering  to  the  wider  Vertebrate 
rule. 

The  nerves  carry  out  with  them,  each  an  investment  of  the 
brain-membranes ;  the  dura  mater  losing  itself  in  the  periosteum, 
the  pia  mater  in  neurilemma,  the  arachnoid  being  reflected  back. 
The  nerves  are  grouped  in  all  Mammals  into  a  set  for  the 
septum,  and  a  second  for  the  upper  or  ethmo-turbinals,  a  third  or 
middle  short  set  being,  in  some,  distinguishable  for  the  labyrinth 
or  roof  of  the  nasal  chamber.  The  branches  of  the  second  set, 
after  expanding  on  the  ethmo-turbinal,  usually  converge  to 
become  connected  with  the  lateral  nasal  branch  of  the  *  fifth.' 
Their  mode  of  distribution  is  best  seen  on  the  ethmo-turbinal : 

*  zx.  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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here  they  divide,  subside,  expand,  and  anastomose  with  each 
other,  forming  a  reticulate  nervous  expanse,  with  long  and  narrow 
meshes,  and  becoming  impacted  in  the  central  or  inner  layer  of 
the  olfactive  membrane.  This  membrane  is  continued  into  the  pi- 
tuitary one,  covering  the  inferior  spongy  bone  or  ^  maxillo-turbinal ' 
supplied  mwily  by  the  fifth.  Both  tracts,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  ricUy  supplied  with  arteries  opening  into  numerous 
large  plexiform  veins  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  membrane, 
occasioning  or  resembling,  there,  a  cavernous  structure,  and 
admitting  of  such  change  in  the  quantity  of  blood  therein  as  must 
be  attended  with  concomitant  degrees  of  laxity  or  tension  of  the 
scenting  membrane  itself.*  This  at  the  attachment  of  the  tur- 
binals  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  nasal  chamber ;  which 
itself  becomes  modified  into  the  more  delicate  and  still  less  vas- 
cular membrane  of  the  contiguous  or  accessory  air-sinuses.  The 
nasal  membranes  are  finally  continued  at  the  posterior  aperture 
into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  at  the 
anterior  one  into  the  integuments  of  the  face.  The  pigmental 
layer  of  the  skin  is  soon  lost  within  the  nose,  the  colour  of  the 
pituitary  and  olfactory  membranes  being  due  to  the  abundant 
blood  sent  to  them.  Numerous  mucous  crypts  are  imbedded  in 
the  pituitary  part  of  the  nasal  membrane. 

The  cavity  containing  the  organ  of  smell  is  formed  by  the 
prefrontal,  vomerine,  nasal,  sphenoid,  pterygoid,  palatine,  max- 
illary, and  premaxillary  bones,  and  may  be  continued  by  exten- 
sion of  air-sinuses  into  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  figs.  1 54  and 
157.  The  cavity  is  divided  by  a  medial  partition  of  bone  and 
gristle  in  varying  proportions,  the  bone  being  contributed  by  the 
prefrontals,  the  vomer,  and  by  ridges  of  the  nasals,  palatines, 
maxillaries,  and  premaxillaries,  with  which  the  vomer  may 
articulate.  Each  half  of  the  cavity  is  a  passage  for  the  respiratory 
currents  of  air,  opening  anteriorly  upon  a  more  or  less  produced 
and  mobile  part  called  *  nose,'  ^  snout,'  or  *  proboscis,'  and  pos- 
teriorly into  a  cavity  containing  the  larynx  or  beginning  of  the 
windpipe;  sometimes,  as  in  Cetacea  and  in  Marsupials  at  their 
mammary  stage,  containing  the  larynx  exclusively,  but  commonly 
communicating  also  with  more  or  less  of  the  pharynx.  In  the 
section  of  the  human  skull,  fig.  152,  the  outer  wall  of  the  right 
nasal  passage  is  shown,  with  the  communicating  frontal,  8,  and 
sphenoidal,  4,  sinuses;  i  is  the  nasal  bone,  and  a  the  nasal  spine 

'  Lxxxii".  p  278,  and  liv.  p.  128.    (The  second  edition  of  this  valuable  and 
original  work,  4to,  1864,  is  the  one  cited  in  the  present  volume.) 
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of  the  frontal,  forming  the  fore  part  of  the  roof,  c,  the  basi- 
epbenoid,  forming  its  back  part ;  the  '  cribriform  plate  and  Bpine ' 
of  the  prefrontal  completing  the  roof:  i  is  tbe  nasal  plate  of  the 
maxillary  bounding  laterally  the  anterior  aperture;  d,  pterygoid, 
similarly  bounding  the  posterior  aperture :  the  floor  of  the  passage 
is  formed  by  the  premaxillary,  7,  the  maxillary,  k,  and  the  pala- 
tine, e.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  wall  is  a  thin  quadrilateral 
part  of  the  prefrontal  sculp- 
tured by  grooves  and  aper- 
tures for  tbe  olfactory  nerves ; 
the  posterior  part,  /,  is  a 
little  curved,  and  leaves  a 
space  into  which  tbe  sphenoi- 
dal sinus  opens.  The  con- 
volute, thin,  reticulate,  bony, 
and  gristly  lamina,  called 
'  superior  turbinal,'  is  here 
attached,  below  which  is  the 
division  of  the  general  pas- 
sage, called  '  superior  mea- 
tus.' Thia  is  bounded  below 
by  8  similar  longer  and  larger 
'  turbinal, '  called  '  middle 
spongy  bone'  in  Anthropo- 
vu:ifi>iu^uuwt<mdi.,fthci>uu«>Li7<»iUH[iiiit  tomj,  but  usually  less  dis- 
tinct from  the  upper  part  of 
the  '  ethmo-turbinal '  in  lower  Mammals.  The  part  of  the  passive 
between  the  middle  and  lower  turbinal  is  the  '  middle  meatus,' 
into  which  the  '  antrum '  or  maxillary  sinus  opens.  The  lower 
turbinal  is  tbe  largest  of  the  three,  and  longest  retains  its  indi- 
viduality :  below  it  is  the  '  inferior  meatus,'  k,  into  which  the 
lacrymal  canal  opens. 

In  most  lower  Mammals  there  is  a  turbinal  process  from  the 
frontal  and  nasal  bones ;  which,  from  its  relative  position  in  their 
horizontally  elongated  nasal  chamber,  ia  called  the  'superior 
fipongy  bone '  (oberste  muschel,  Gurlt),  by  Hippotomists ;  it  is 
not  the  liomologue  of  that  so  called  in  Anthroiwtomy. 

At  the  floor  of  the  lower  meatus,  close  to  the  prcmoxillo- 
maxillary  ridge  supporting  the  fore  part  of  the  septum,  is  a 
depression  or  groove  lined  by  a  glandular  tract  of  the  pituitary 
membrane  which,  in  Ungulates,  is  extended  uj>on  a  long  and 
narrow  gristly  sheath  at  that  part,  and  communicates  with  the 
palate  by  the  foramen  incisivum.  From  one  to  three  of  the 
septal  branches  of  the  olfactory,  traceable  from  a  yellowish  grey 
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part  of  the  rhineDcephalon,  are  coutinued  down  to  this  tract ; 
but  it  is  principally  supplied,  like  the  lower  turbiiial,  by  the  naso- 
polatiae  nerve.' 

Characteristic  of  the  mammalian  organ  of  smell  is  the  great 
provision  made  by  bony  and  gristly  lamiiiic  for  the  support 
of  the  olfactory  membranes.  The  original  extent  of  tliese  primi- 
tive capsules  is  augmented,  as  in  a  branchial  organ,  by  manifold 
plies  and  proceeses,  usually  so  curved  and  contorted  as  to  suggest 
the  resemblance  to  turbinate  univalves.  The  ncurapophyaes 
transmitting  the  nerves  of  the  nasal  segment  of  the  skull 
are  reduced,  as  has  been  shown,  in  Mammals,  almost  to  their 
essential  function  j  as  such  they  appear  in  Celacea  (vol.  ii. 
p.  421,  fig.  287,  n).  So  reduced  and  withdrawn  from  outwai-d 
>-iew,  they  are  further  masked  in  the  rest  of  the  class  by 
the  agglutination  thereto,  or  outgrowth  therefrom,  of  the  turbinal 
olfactory  capsules :  the  whole,  as  agglomerated  in  them,  receiving 
the  name  of  'sieve-bone'  (ffithmoid),  from  the  exceptional ])ecu- 
liarity  of  the  number  of  olfactory  nerves  in  the  Mammalian  class. 
In  fig.  153  is  given  an  oblique  view  of  this  complex  bone 
with  the  auchylosed  sphenoid  in  the  Hog.     The  confluent  mesial 


biminse  of  the  prefrontals  project  as  '  crista  galli '  dividing  the 
rhincncephalic  fossa; :  to  the  under  or  outer  part  of  the  cribnform 
or  perforated  lamina},  of  the  ncurajmiihyses  the  parts  of  tlie 
olfactory  capsules  called  '  labyrinths,'  y,  and  ethmoturbinals,  «, 
arc  anchylosed:  the  maxilloturbinals,  71,  remain  longer  distinct, 
and  ultimately  coalesce  with  the  8U(>crior  maxillaricH.  The  con- 
volute plates  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  nasal  chamber,  fig.  1 57,  *, 
here  called  '  naso-turbinals,'  are  in  most  quadrupeds  added  to 
those  shown  in  figs.  152  and  153. 
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In  the  Ornithorhynchus  one  olfactory  nerve  quits  each  rhinen- 
cephalon  and  escapes  from  the  skull  by  a  single  foramen  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  prefrontal  plate :  it  divides  on  entering  the  nasal 
cavity  into  septal  and  turbinal  branches.  The  membrane  re- 
ceiving the  former  is  supported  wholly  on  a  bony  plate:  the 
turbinals  are  partly  bony,  and  partly  gristly :  a  prenasal  ossicle  is 
formed  in  the  forepart  of  the  nasal  septum. 

The  olfactory  nerves  in  the  Echidna  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  the  cribriform  plate  is  large  and  encroaches  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  cranial  cavity  as  a  convex  protuberance.  The  ethmo- 
turbinals  are  of  corresponding  size,  composed  of  a  series  of  vertical 
processes  which  expand  and  subdivide  as  they  pass  toward  the  floor 
of  the  very  long  nasal  passage.  I  have  shown  the  lateral  expanse 
of  these  turbinals  by  ahorizontal  section  in  No.  1707,  XLiv.  p.  318. 

The  olfactory  nerves  and  the  osseous  cavities  and  laminse 
destined  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
offer  a  remarkable  proportional  development  in  all  the  Marsupials, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Insectivorous  and  Carnivorous  tribes. 
Certain  species  of  Kangaroo,  of  the  subgenus  Osphrantery  Gould, 
remarkable  for  their  acuteness  of  smell,  have  the  turbinated  bones 
so  large  that  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  nasal  cavity  forms  a 
marked  feature  in  the  skull.  The  characters  of  the  osseous 
parts  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  this  order,  are  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  348, 
Through  the  defective  ossification  of  the  palate  the  convolutions 
of  the  inferior  turbinals  are  visible  in  the  dry  skull  at  that  part ; 
e.g.  in  Perameles  lagotis  (vol.  ii.  fig.  222)  and  in  Thylacinus.  In 
the  latter  marsupial  the  fine  lacework  perforation  of  the  inferior 
turbinals  is  well  shown. 

In  the  Hare  the  inferior  turbinal  is  large,  longitudinally  la- 
mellate, and  shows  in  well-injected  specimens  the  highest  degree 
of  vascularity :  the  complexity  of  its  medial  or  septal  surface 
contrasts  with  the  simplicity  of  that  in  Felines.  The  ethmotur- 
binals  are  divided  into  three  principal  lamellae :  the  nasal  cavity 
is  long  but  narrow  :  the  maxillary  sinus  is  small.  In  the  Agoutis 
the  nasal  chamber  is  more  expanded :  the  ethmoturbinals  which 
consist  each  of  four  rather  short  longitudinal  lamellae,  are  divided 
from  the  maxillo-turbinals  by  a  protuberance  from  the  mesial 
wall  of  the  large  maxillary  sinus:  there  is  a  small  *  Jacobson's' 
process  from  the  premaxillary  at  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  In  the  Paca  (  Ccelogenys)  the  olfactory  cavity  ex- 
tends backwards  beneath  the  rhinencephalic  one.  In  the  Porcu- 
pines through  the  enormous  development  of  sinuses  from  the 
olfactory  cavity  it  extends  backward  beyond  the  rhinencephalic 
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one,  which  it  appears  to  encompass.  The  latter  cavity  is  defined 
by  a  well-marked  ridge  from  the  prosencephalic  part  of  the 
cranium.  The  vomer  is  deeply  cleft  posteriorly,  and  coalesces 
with  the  ethmoturbinals.  The  fore  part  of  the  vomer  articulates 
with  the  median  ascending  process  of  the  premaxillary  arching 
over  the  wide  vacuities  which  lead  from  the  nasal  passages  to 
the  prepalatine  apertures.  Besides  the  maxillary  sinuses  others 
are  developed  in  ihe  frontals,  squamosals,  alisphenoids  and  orbito- 
sphenoids,  with  bony  septa  converging  to  the  rhinencephalic 
fossae.  No  nasal  sinuses  or  aircells  are  developed  in  the  skull 
of  the  aquatic  beavers.  In  the  voles  {Arvicola)  a  canal  leads 
from  the  crescentic  orifice  at  the  fore  part  of  the  antorbital 
aperture  into  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  meatus,  above  the  pre- 
palatine fissures.  In  the  rat  {Mus  decumanus)  it  terminates 
below  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  turbinal  to  the  premaxillary. 
In  all  MuridiB  the  olfactory  cavity  is  very  narrow  ;  the  ethmo- 
turbinal  small  and. but  little  divided;  the  lower  turbinal  is  ele- 
vated in  position.  The  external  nose  is  short  and,  as  in  most 
Rodents^  is  clothed  with  hair  save  at  the  middle  of  the  septum. 

In  Insectivora  the  olfactory  organ  is  better  developed  than  in 
Bodentia,  The  ethmoturbinal  of  the  mole  has  not  fewer  than 
eight  primary  lamellae ;  but  the  maxilloturbinal  is  comparatively 
simple :  the  external  nose  is  developed  into  a  snout,  with  well- 
marked  muscles  for  various  and  powerful  movements.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  part  is  such  in  some  African  Insectivora^  fig.  297, 
as  to  have  earned  for  them  the  name  of  *  Elephant-Shrews.'  The 
naked  outer  border  of  the  nose  in  the  common  hedgehog  is  den- 
tated :  and  the  edge  of  the  snout  is  fringed  in  Condylura  with  a 
circle  of  sofl  processes.  But  these^  like  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary dermal  appendages  in  certain  bats  {Rhinolophus)  relate 
to  touch. 

The  armadillos  and  anteaters  enjoy  an  acute  sense  of  smell. 
In  Dasypus  sexcinetus  the  rhinencephalic  almost  equals  the 
epencephalic  division  of  the  cranial  cavity :  but  the  olfactory 
chamber  extends  backward  to  beneath  the  prosencephalic  division, 
and  the  ethmoturbinals  are  remarkably  extensive  and  complex : 
the  maxilloturbinal  is  comparatively  simple.  The  turbinal  plate 
of  the  nasal  almost  equals  the  facial  plate  in  extent.  The  chief 
expansion  of  the  cranium  is  caused  by  the  large  olfactory  cavity, 
and  the  part  extending  therefrom  into  the  frontals  raises  them  in 
Chlamyphorus  into  a  pair  of  domes  (vol.  ii.  fig.  272,  a).  In  most 
Armadillos  the  external  nose  or  snout  is  strengthened  by  a  pair 
of  prenasal  ossicles.     The  rhinencephalic  chambers  are  large  in 

VOL.  in.  p 
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Oryeteropus  (ib.  p.  404);  but  the  olfactory  ones  are  far  more 
remarkable  for  both  size  and  complexity.  In  the  true  Anteatera 
{MymucopJuiga)  the  ethmoturbinals,  though  large,  are  lesa  de- 
veloped than  in  armadillos.  The  inferior  turbinal  is  a  long 
slightly  rolled  up  lamina.  In  sloths,  as  described  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  406,  the  olfactory  chamber  extends  backward  above  the 
rhinencephalic  one  into  the  frontal  bone,  and  below  it  into  the 
sphenoid.  The  extension  of  ur-^inuses  therefrom  is  still  greater 
in  the  extinct  megatherioida  (ib.  407). 

The  baleen-bearing  whales  are  those  of  the  Cetaeea  which 
alone  have  olfactory  nerves,  although  all  possess  the  '  crura 
rhinencephali.'  The  pituitary  membrane  supported  by  the  tur- 
binal bone  is  remarkable  for  the  plexus  of  large  vessels  behind 
it.  The  cetacean  modifications  of  the  nasal  passages  will  be 
described  with  the  respiratory  organs,  to  which  they  mainly 
relate. 

In  Sireni'a  the  nostrils  are  subterminal,  at  the  top  of  the  obtuse 

muzzle,  and  provided  with  movable  gristles :  the  nasal  passages 

contain  both  ethmo-  and  maxillo-turbinals,  the  latter,  like  the 

former,  gristly ;  the  small  almond-shaped  bones  wedged  into  the 

ijj  fore  part  wf  the  frontals  are, 

as  Cuvier   held,  nasals,  not 

turbinals,'  The  nasal  passages 

are  short,  narrow,  subvertical: 

the  ethmoturbinal  is  shortand 

longitudinally  lamellate.  The 

olfactory   nerves    are   fewer 

and    the    cribriform    plates 

smaller  in  the  Dugong  than 

in  the  Manatee. 

In  the  Elephant  that  part 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  fig.  154, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the 
essential  parts  of  the  olfac- 
tory organ  is  contnicted  and 
narrow,  and  the  passages,  a, 
b,  are  relatively  short :  they 
are,however,  much  prolonged 
by  the  accessory  appendage, 
called  '  trunk,'  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  open  the  nos- 
162,  n),  and  are  as  much  expanded 


'  CorarU  inKiienra,'  De  B 
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hy  tbc  surrounding  air  sinuses,  which  pervade  every  bone  of  the 
cranium.  The  bony  nasal  passage  is  continued  in  almoet  a 
straight  line  from  the  anterior  aperture,  a,  to  the  posterior  one, 
b.  The  vomerine  part  of  the  septum,  13,  extends  from  the  pre- 
spheaoid  about  half-way  to  the  anterior  aperture.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity,  so  divided,  the  ethmoturbinals  arc  situated, 
which  are  moderately  plicated :  the  maxillary  turbinal  is,  also, 
comparatively  simple  iu  character. 

Id  the  Tapir  Uie  shorter  proboscis  terminates  by  a  small 
pointed  extremity  between  the  nostrils.  The  snout  is  covered 
with  hair  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  appendage ;  the  hair  on  the 
upper  part  tending  upward  or  backward,  that  on  the  sides  toward 
the  tip.  The  cribriform  plate  is  not  simply  perforate,  but  is  re- 
ticulate, with  long  radiating  meshes,  the  latter  closed  by  dura 
mater :  it  sends  down  curved  lamella:,  sheathing  the  olfactory 
nerves.  The  ethmoturbinal  consists  of  as  many  convolute  divi- 
sions  attaclied  to,  or  continued  from,  those  processes,  in  a  pedua- 
culate  way  :  and  each  is  perfo-  i,^. 

rated  by  many  foramina  through 
which  branches  of  the  olfactory 
pass  to  the  pituitary  membrane. 
The  maxillary  turbinal  is  elon- 
gate and  simply  convolute. 
The  nasal  cartilages  show  the 
chief  modification,  the  alar 
portions,  fig.  155,  n,  being 
continued  backward,  expand- 
ing, and  filling  the  peculiar 
grooves  of  the  skull  (vol.  ii. 
p.  449)  between  the  nasal  bones  "'"" 

and  orbits,  o :  here  the  cartilages  are  semicon  volute,  convex,  and 
entire  outwardly,  excavated  on  the  inner  side,  the  cavity  being 
continued  by  a  groove  into  the  nasal  one  at  ther  sides  of  the  outer 
aperture :  from  the  character  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  '  Jacobson's  fossa.'  The  '  levator 
roetri,'  or  raiser  of  the  short  proboscis,  fig.  155,  a,  arises  from  the 
process  of  the  lacrymal,  runs  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  converging  to 
its  fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  or  fore-side  of  the  i)art 
which,  together,  they  raise,  or,  acting  separately,  draw  to  their 
own  side.  A  broader  muscle, '  retractor  labii,'  b,  from  the  same 
origin  expands  to  its  insertion  at  the  side  of  the  labial  part  of  the 
base  of  the  proboscis.  Beneath  this  is  the  muscle,  c,  which 
rising  from  the  lower  border  of  the  lacrymal,  spreads  npon  the 
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side  of  the  proboscis,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  '  orhi- 
culariB  oris,'  d  d;  e  is  the  zygomatic,  /  the  depressor  anguli  oris, 
g  the  buccinator.'  The  external  nose  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  com- 
bined with  the  upper  lip  and  prolonged  in  a  minor  degree,  but 
with  a  like  arrangement  of  muBclea,  for  prehensile  purposes. 
The  nose  of  the  Horse  is  chiefly  peculiar  for  the  power  of  the 
dilating  and  contracting  each  nostnl,  such  movements  being  sub- 
jjjg  served   by  a  lateral   semilunar 

cartilage,  fig.  156,  A,;  by  a  de- 
pression or  fold  of  contiguous 
skin,  called  '  false  nostril '  in 
Hippotomy,  and  by  the  homo- 
Ic^es  of  the  muscles  of  the 
combined  nose  and  lip  of  the 
Tapir.  In  fig.  156.  a  is  the 
'  levator  rostri ; '  4  is  the  '  re- 
tractor labii  aleque  nasi;'  e  is 
the  muscle  called  'tranaversus 
nasi,'  in  Hippotomy ;  e  is  the 
zygomaticus;  /  marks  the  in- 
sertion of  a  muscle,  *  pyrami- 
dalis '  of  Hippotomy,  which 
arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from 
the  maxillary,  uid  gliding  be- 
neath the  labial  part  of  b,  ex- 
pands to  be  inserted,  fleshy,  into 
the  outer  border  of  the  nostril 
and  contiguous  skin-folds. 

The  Horse  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  the  rhineneephalon 
and  the  extent  of  the  cribriform 
plate  transmitting  its  nerves  to 
the  nose:  they  pass  upon  a 
series  of  about  ten  short  longitudinal  folds  directed  forward  and  a 
little  downward,  forming  the  '  ethmoidal  labyrinth'  of  Hippotomy, 
the  upper  larger  division  being  the 'ethmoturbinal ;'  a  longer, 
lai^er,  more  simply  disposed  plate,  attached  to  both  prefrontals 
and  nasals,  and  chiefly  descending  from  the  latter  bones,  forms 
the  '  nasoturbinai:'  beneath  this  is  the  '  raasilloturbinal,'  of 
about  the  same  vertical  extent,  and  almost  the  same  length.  The 
bony  septum  contributed  by  the  coalesced  prefrontals,  forma, 
superiorly,  about  one-fourth  of  the  general  partition  :  the  vomer 

■   xcill.  pp.  30-36. 
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liy  the  surrounding  atr  sinuses,  which  pervade  every  bone  of  the 
craniuni.  The  bony  nasal  passage  is  cuntiiiued  in  almost  a 
straight  line  from  the  anterior  aperture,  a,  to  the  posterior  one, 
h.  The  vomerine  part  of  the  septum,  is,  extends  from  the  pre- 
sphenoid  about  half-way  to  the  anterior  aperture.  At  the  uppei 
part  of  the  cavity,  so  divided,  the  ethmoturbinals  arc  situated, 
which  are  moderately  plicated :  the  maxillary  ttirbinal  w,  ali 
romparatively  simple  in  diaracter. 

In  the  Tapir  the  shorter  proboscis  terminates  by  a  small 
pointed  extremity  between  the  nostrils.  The  snout  is  covered 
with  hair  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  appendage ;  the  hair  on  the 
upper  part  tending  upward  or  backward,  that  on  the  aides  toward 
the  tip.  The  cribriform  plate  is  not  simply  perforate,  but  is  re- 
ticulate, with  long  radiating  meshes,  the  latter  closed  by  dura 
mater :  it  sends  down  curved  lamellae,  sheathing  the  olfactory 
nerves.  The  ethmoturbinal  consists  of  as  many  convolute  divi- 
sions attached  to,  or  continued  from,  those  processes,  in  a  pedun- 
culate way  ;  and  each  is  perfo- 
rated by  many  foramina  through 
which  branches  of  the  olfactory 
{>asB  to  the  pituitary  membrane. 
The  maxillary  turbinal  is  elon- 
gate and  simply  convolute. 
The  nasal  cartilages  show  the 
chief  modification,  the  alar 
portions,  fig.  155,  n,  being 
continued  backward,  expand- 
ing, and  filling  the  peculiar 
grooves  of  the  skull  (vol.  ii. 
p.  449)  between  the  nasal  bones  "'"  ■ 

and  orbits,  o :  here  the  cartilages  are  semi  con  volute,  convex,  and 
entire  outwardly,  excavated  on  the  inner  side,  the  cavity  being 
continued  by  a  groove  into  the  nasal  one  at  the  aides  of  the  outer 
aperture:  from  the  character  of  the  lining  membrane,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  '  Jacobson's  fossa.'  The  '  levator 
rostri,'  or  raiser  of  the  short  proboscis,  fig.  155,  a,  arises  from  the 
process  of  the  lacrymal,  runs  in  a  fibrous  sheath,  converging  to 
its  fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  or  fore-side  of  the  part 
which,  together,  they  raise,  or,  acting  separately,  draw  to  their 
own  side.  A  broader  muscle, '  retractor  labii,'  b,  from  the  same 
origin  expands  to  its  insertion  at  the  side  of  the  labial  part  of  the 
base  of  the  proboscis.  Beneath  this  is  the  muscle,  c,  which 
rising  from   the  lower  border  of  the  lacrymal,  spreads  upon  the 
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folds,  moat  of  which  coalesce  to  form  a  larger  and  more  simple 
ethinoturbinal  than  in  the  Horse ;  the  nasoturbinal  is  very  long 
and  slender :  the  maxilloturbinal  of  much  greater  extent,  espe- 
cially  in  vertical  diameter :  it  terminates  forward  obtuaely .  In 
the  Sheep  the  nasoturbinal  is  relatively  deeper  and  less  pointed 
than  in  the  Ox.  The  nasal  passages,  from  the  lower  border  of 
their  anterior  outlet,  traverse  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  longi- 
tudinal extent  of  the  long  and  slender  skull  of  the  Giraffe,  fig. 
157.  The  upper  folds  of  the  '  labyrinth  '  coalesce,  and  ore  pro- 
duced into  the  moderately  long  and  deep  '  ethmoturbinal ''a  : 
the  '  nasoturbinal,'  b,  deepest  behind,  is  longer  uid  more  pointed 


anteriorly  than  in  other  Ruminants;  the  '  maxilloturbinal,'  c,  is 
luT^e  and  deep,  finely  reticulate  or  perforate ;  it  is  crossed  by 
part  of  the  vomer  in  fig.  157.  The  extent  to  which  the  air- 
sinuses  communicating  with  the  nasal  chamber  are  extended  is 
shown  in  this  section,  and  noted  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  478.  The 
nasopalatine  nerve  entering  the  chamber  below  the  fore-end  of 
the  ethmoturbinal  receives  some  part  of  the  olfactory  filaments 
convei^ng  toward  that  end,  then  sends  upward  and  forward  a 
small  branch  to  the  nasoturbinal ;  a  lai^er  branch  downward  and 
outward  to  the  chamber-wall  and  \t&  lining ;  the  miun  part  being 
expanded  on  the  long  nasoturbinaL 

In  the  Ruminants  a  gradation  may  be  traced  in  the  extent  of 
the  glandular  and,  in  health,  moist  part  of  the  skin  of  the  ex- 
ternal nose,  from  the  Sheep,  where  it  is  a  mere  lineai-  tract  from 
the  mid-furrow  of  the  upper  lip  bifurcating  to  each  oblique  nostril. 
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through  the  Boebuck,  Fallow-deer,  Red-deer,  to  tlie  Ox,  where  it 
constitutes  the  broad  naked  muzzle.* 

The  organ  of  smell  in  Camivora  mainly  differs  from  that  of 
hoofed  HerUvara  in  the  greater  relative  size  and  strength  of  the 
ethmoturbinal,  the  shorter,  deeper,  more  massive  and  much  more 
subdivided  *  maxilloturbinal.'  In  the  Lion  the  ethmoturbinal  is 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  its  broad  base  continued  from  the  short 
labyrinthic  part  attached  to  the  cribriform  plate,  its  apex  termi- 
nating forward,  between  the  naso-  and  maxillo-turbinal.  The 
mesial  surface  of  the  ethmoturbinal  shows  numerous  furrows, 
two  of  which  are  longitudinal  and  |>arallel  with  the  upper  margin 
of  the  bone,  the  others  radiating  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
attached  base :  the  lateral  or  outer  surface  is  less  complex  and 
extensive ;  but,  on  removing  the  outer  layer,  a  series  of  con- 
centric curved  folds  are  exposed.  The  '  nasoturbinal,*  holding  as 
in  Ungulates  the  highest  position,  is  an  elongate  cone,  co- 
extensive with  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  with  its  base 
opposite  to  the  frontal  sinus :  the  mesial  surface  shows  a  series 
of  deep  arched  folds ;  the  lateral  one  seems  more  even,  but  when 
the  peripheral  lamella  is  removed  a  series  of  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  bone  is  brought  into  view,  beneath  which  are  concentric  folds 
arched  or  curved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  in  the  ethmo- 
turbinal. The  maxilloturbinal  is  fusiform ;  the  hind  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  outer  wall  of  the  na8|l  chamber  below  the  middle  of 
the  nasoturbinal ;  whence  the  bone  rises  and  expands,  crossing 
the  anterior  end  of  the  ethmoturbinal,  and  again  diminishing  to  its 
anterior  and  upper  attachment  behind  the  external  bony  nostril. 
From  its  position,  therefore,  the  odorous  atoms,  in  inspiration, 
must  first  impinge  upon  this  bone,  and  the  pituitary  membrane 
is  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  on  the  other  turbinals.  Its 
mesial  or  septal  surface  presents  one  curved  groove,  parallel  with 
and  near  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone  :  the  outer  surface  has 
a  like  character.  The  more  glandular  part  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane is  at  the  fore  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  chamber,  not 
occupying  so  deep  a  fossa  as  in  Ungulates. 

The  sources  and  distribution  of  the  nervous  supply  corres|>ond8 
with  that  noted  in  the  Giraffe :  the  septal  branches  of  the  olfac- 
tory curve  down  toward  the  thickened  base  of  the  partition.  In 
the  Dog,  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  '  labyrinth '  are  about  four, 
fewer  in  number  but  larger  than  in  the  Sheep :  the  sethmoturbinal 
is  continued  from  the  undermost  and  curves  upward  slightly  to 

'  Tliis  was  pointed  out  to  ine  hj  the  estimable  and  jastlj  famed  water-colour 
artist  and  animal  painter,  Robebt  Hills,  F.L.S. 
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the  nasoturbinal  as  it  advances :  the  maxilloturbinal  is  shorter, 
relatively  broader  and  deeper,  and  much  more  extensively  folded 
than  in  the  Lion.  This  is  the  part  of  the  olfactory  organ  that 
reaches  the  extreme  of  tnrbinal  development  in  the '  S^-tribe. 
In  the  large  species  dissected  for  the  preparation,  No.  1557,  the 
maxilloturbinal  is  attached  by  its  contracted  extremities,  the 
intervening  enormously  swollen  mass  is  divided  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow  into  two  parts ;  the  free  surface  of  which  is  singu- 
larly complicated  by  folds,  radiating  from  both  extremities  of  the 
bone  and  subdividing  dichotomously.^  These  turbinals  seem  to 
block  up  the  entry  of  the  nasal  respiratory  passages,  and  must 
warm  the  air  in  arctic  latitudes  as  well  as  arrest  every  indication 
from  the  effluvia  of  alimentary  substances  or  prey.  The  nasotur- 
binals,  in  some  Otarics,  extend  backward,  with  the  nasal  chamber, 
above  the  long  rhinencephalic  compartment  of  the  cranium. 

In  the  Quadrumana  the  nasal  chamber  loses  length  and  gains, 
but  in  less  proportion,  depth  and  breadth,  from  the  Lemurs  up 
to  the  Apes :  the  maxilloturbinal  ceases  to  be  suspended.by  its  ex- 
tremities, and  acquires  a  linear  longitudinal  attachment  externally 
to  a  ridge  on  the  maxillary  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber.  This  tur- 
binal  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts  lengthwise,  in  LemurtdcBy  where 
it  is  longest :  the  nostrils  are  here  terminal,  the  anterior  expan- 
sion of  the  septal  cartilage  curves  outward  and  downward  on 
each  side,  and,  with  a  corre8|V»nding  degree  of  curvation  of  the 
principal  alar  cartilage,  gives  a  subconvolute  form  of  nostril 
to  most  Strepsirhines.  In  the  Aye-aye  they  describe  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  the  nasal  chamber  by  its  shortness,  depth,  and  pre- 
dominance of  the  ethmo-  over  the  maxillo-turbinals  exemplifies 
the  quadrumanous  affinities  of  the  species.*  In  Platyrhine 
monkeys,  the  septal  cartilage  is  remarkable  for  the  transverse 
extent  of  its  anterior  terminal  expansion  between  the  nostrils, 
pushing  them  and  their  alar  cartilages  outward.  In  Catarrhines 
this  expansion  is  much  reduced ;  and  the  nostrils  are  obliquely 
approximated.  In  both  groups  the  nostrils  cease  to  be  ter- 
minal; in  a  Bomean  Douc  {Semnopithecus  nasicus),  the  nos- 
trils are  produced  upon  an  ill-shapen  prominent  subcylindrical 
nose.  In  the  Gorilla  each  nostril  is  surmounted  by  a  broad 
prominence,  arching  outward  from  a  lower  part  impressed  by  a 
median  furrow ;  a  deeper  indent  divides  the  nasal  ala  from  the 
cheek:  the  aspect  of  the  nostrils  is  forward  and  a  little  out- 
ward. The  septal  cartilage  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  interalar 
prominence. 

'  XX.  Tol.  iii.  p.  100.  «  oil',  p.  18,  pi.  viii.  fig.  6. 
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Id  MftD  tbe  number  of  otfactory  Derves  varies  from  lit'tceu  to 
twenty:  after  traTening  the  cribriform  plate,  they  divide  into 
two  chief  Bets,  '  septal '  and  '  turbinal,'  and  ramify  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  pituitary  membrane  before  terminating  on  the 
latter.  The  leptal  nerves,  fig.  158,  a,  are  about  twelve  in 
number,  are  quickly  resolved  into  brushes 
of  filamentSt  which  unite  together  to  form  i'^' 

plexuses,  and   send  off  branches  forming 


liner  plexuses,  traceable  to  near  the  baue  of  tbe  septum.  The 
posterior  fourth  of  the  septal  membrane  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
nasopalatine  nerve,  b.  The  '  turbinal '  or  labyrinthic  olfactory 
nerves  are  more  numerous,  rather  smaller,  and  more  plainly 
anastomotic  in  their  course  over  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals, 
lying  in  grooves  of  the  former,  and  extended  chiefly  upon  the 
inner  and  lower  front  of  the  midturbinal ;  a  few  combine  with 
that  part  of  the  nasopalatine  which  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the 
middle  turbinal.  The  lower  turbinal  is  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied by  a  branch  of  the  'nasopalatine.'  The  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  human  organ  of  smell  is  tbe  prominence  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  chamber,  having  the  nostrils  on  its  lower  surface, 
and  constituting  the  feature  emphatically  called  the  '  nose,'  figs. 
159,  161.  The  formative  fold  of  integument  is  supported  by 
eleven  cartilages,  of  which  one  is  medial,  the  others  lateral, 
in  five  pairs.  The  medial  or  '  septal '  cartilage,  fig.  160,  is  usually 
triangular,  with  three  unequally  curved  margins :  the  upper  one, 
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a,  is  fixed  in  the  groove  of  the  'perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  the  lower  border  b  Su  into  the  front  groove  of  the 
I  go  vomer ;  the  anterior  border,  e, 

extends  from  the  Dasal  bones, 
where  it  is  thickest,  as  at  s,  d, 
and  grows  thinner  down 
toward  the  apex  of  the  nose. 
The  varying  proportions  and 
form  of  the  septal  cartilage 
munly  govern  the  shape  and 
prominence  of  the  nose:  it 
is  least  developed  but  thick- 
**■""""*  est  in  the  Negro  and  Papuan 

races.     The  lateral  cartilages  ^ary  in  size  and  ehape,  the  upper 
one,  fig.  159,  a,  is  triangular,  continuous  in  front  with  its  feUow, 
,gi  where  they  are  closely  connected  with 

the  upper  half  of  the  anterior  border, 
fig.  160,  c,  of  the  septal  cartilage. 
The  largest  of  the  *  alar '  or '  pinnate ' 
cartil^es,  fig.  159,  b,  is  bent  upon 
itself,  almost  surrounding  and  go- 
verning the  shape  of  the  nostril : 
it  is  movably  connected  with  the 
loifrer  and  outer  part  of  a.  To  the 
outer  and  hinder  apex  of  the  carti- 
lage b,  is  joined  the  first  of  the  three 
small  cartilages,  c,  d,  e,  which  sup- 
port the  posterior  convex  part  of  the 
'  ala  '  or  wing  of  the  nose.  The  flex- 
ible fibrous  tissue  connecting  these 
elastic  cartilages  allow  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  parts  to  be  readily  pro- 
duced, and  the  muscles  are  accord- 
ingly feeble.  The '  pyramidalis  nasi,' 
161,  c,  is  continued  from  the 
'  medial  portion  of  the  '  frontalis,'  fig. 
28, y,  which  descends  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose  to  the  cellular  tis- 
sue covering  the  cartilage,  a.,  and  thence  onward  to  combine 
with  fibres  of  the 'triangularis  nasi,'  fig.  161,  e,  and  fig,  29,  n.  The 
'  levator  labii  superioris  aleeque  nasi '  is  shown  at  dd,  fig.  161 ',  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  alar  is  distinct  from  the  labial  portion, 
or  has  been  distinctly  exercised,  the  wings  of  the  nose  can  be  ex- 
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[Miided  indepeodeDtly  of  any  other  movement  of  the  face.  The 
'depresBor  abe  naai,'  ih.f,  arises  from  the  outer  border  of  the 
sockets  of  the  canine  and  contiguous  incisor :  the  fibres  ascend 
to  ^e  abe,  many  of  them  arching  over  the  outer  and  back  pro^ 
minence  of  the  nostril.  The  '  depressor  septi,'  ib.  k,  is  detached 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  'orbicularis  oris,'  Sg.  29,  oo,  the 
fibres  conver^ng  from  each  side  toward  the  nasal  septum.  The 
small  triangular  patch  of  pale  fibres,  fig.  161,  ff,  is  the  '  com- 
pressor narium  minor ; '  the  larger  quadrilateral  muscle,  h,  is  the 
'  levator  alas  proprius.'  In  races,  like  the  Mincopies  of  the 
Audamui  Islands  *  who  scent  the  ripeness  of  indigenous  fruits, 
moving  the  thick  alie  of  their  squab  nose,  as  they  explore  their 
dark  forests  for  this  purpose,  the  nasal  muscles  may  be  ej^peot«d 
to  be  vrell  and  instructively  dcvQlqp«d. 

$  216.  Organ  of  Hearing. — The  advance  in  this  sense-organ  in 
the  mammalian  class  is  seen  in  the  extension  of  the  cochlea, 
fig.  162,/,  into  coils  suggestmg  the  name;  in  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  perilymph ;  in  the  ossification  of  the  cartjlages  between 
the  stapes  and  tympanum  forming  the  '  mal- 
leus,' and  commonly  also  the  '  incus ; '  and  in 
the  presence,  save  in  most  swimmers  and  bur- 
rowers,  of  an  external  ear  or  conch,  served  by 
muscles  for  various  movements  to  catch  the 
sound.  Besides  the  cochlea,  the  labyrinth, 
fig.  162,  includes,  as  in  other  Vertebrates,  the 
semicircular  canals,  c,  d,  t,  and  the  intcrme-  J^,'^  "'"■  ""'™'.  ■■" 
diate  space  or  '  vestibule,'  «,  by  which  they 
now  communicate  with  the  cochlea.  The  semicircular  canals 
form  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  labyrinth  in  Mammals  than  in 
lower  Vertebrates ;  they  retain,  however,  their  posterior  position 
to  the  vestibule  and  cochlea. 

The  larger  opening  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth  is  called, 
from  its  shape  in  Man,  the  '  foramen  ovale,'  or,  from  its  situation 
in  the  labyrinth,  'fenestra  vestibuU,'  fig.  162,  o:  it  is  closed  by 
the  base  of  the  stapes.  A  smaller  '  round  aperture,'  ib.  hy  is 
called  '  fenestra  cochleae,'  because  it  forms  the  terminal  orifice  by 
which  one  of  the  turns  of  that  part,  '  scala  tympani,'  would  open 
into  the  tympanum,  were  it  not  naturally  closed  by  membrane. 

A  depression  in  the  petrosal  or  bony  case  of  the  labyrinth 
receives  the  facial  and  acoustic  nerves,  and  terminates  in  a  cul-de- 
sac,  one  division  of  which  gives  passage  to  the  facial,  fig.  165,  k ; 
the  others  receive  divisions  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  transmit 
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tliem,  by  sieve-like  plates,  to  the  labjrioth;  ao  anterior  main  one, 
ib.  r,  going  to  the  cochlea,  and  posterior  ones,  ib.  ff,  m,  supplying 
the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

The  labyrinth  is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  closing,  as  it 
passes,  the  fenestra  tympani,  whence  it  is  plainly  continued  into 
tbe  cochlea,  and  completes  the  spiral  septum  of  that  part :  con- 
tinued over  the  vestibule,  the  lining  membrane  is  applied  to 
the  base  of  the  stapes  which  closes  the  '  fenestra  vestabuli,'  and 
it  lines  the  semicircular  canals.  This  membrane  also  extends 
along  two  very  narrow  canals  continued  from  the  labyrinth 
to  the  exterior  of  the  petrosal,  where  it  passes  into  the  peri- 
ie3  osteum  or  dura  mater  of  that 

part.  One  of  the  canals  com- 
mences at  the  vestibule,  at 
p,  fig.  163;  the  other  from 
the  tympanic  'scala'  of  the 
cochlea,  at  v :  the  serous  fluid 
of  the  labyrinth  passes  through 
these  canals  to  the  general 
arachnoid  receptacleof  the  cere- 
bral serosity,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly termed  '  aqueducts,' 
and  distinguished  as  '  vestibular '  and  '  cochlear.'  Minute  blood- 
vessels are  continued  along  both  canals ;  but  their  constancy  and 
their  relation  as  the  intercommunicating  medium  between  the 
acoustic  and  cranial  serosity  indicate  a  function  which  justilies 
the  precision  with  which  they  have  been  described  by  Cotugno.' 
The  anthropotomical '  aqueducts '  show  the  last  trace  of  that  com- 
munity, so  extensive  in  fishes  (vol.  i.  fig.  227),  in  the  differentialion 
of  the  cranial  from  the  otocranial  cavities. 

The  mammalian  cochlea  consists  of  a  spiral  tube,  fig.  1 63,  d,  r,  t, 
usually  describing  two  turns  and  a  half,  and  narrowing  toward 
the  apex,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  forms  the  '  cupola,'  fig.  164,  e. 
The  internal  wall  of  the  cochlear  spire  and  the  space  it  includes 
form  the  '  modiolus,' '  columella,'  or  hollow  central  pillar,  ib.  i,  s, 
which,  from  the  wider  sweep  taken  by  the  first  turn,  is  broadest 
below.  Here  enters  the  trunk,  ib.  a,  a,  of  the  cochlear  division 
of  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  the  foramina  by  which  its  fibrib  pene- 
trate the  spiral  canal  extend  along  a  part  of  the  modiolus  called 
'  tractus  spiralis  foraminulentus.'  The  tube  of  the  cochlea  is 
divided  into  two  passages  or  '  scalfe '  by  a  delicate  plate  of  hone, 
fig.  163,  y,  q,  attached  to  the  inner  or  modiolar  rfall  of  the  turns, 
and  projecting  freely  into  their  cavity  toward  the  outer  wall :  the 
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lining  membrane  extends  from  this  plate  to  the  outer  wall,  fig.  1G4, 
dj  e,  and  completes  the  separatioa  of  the  two  scalte.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  '  lamina  spiralis '  is  not  solid,  but  indicates 
its  constitution  by  two  confluent  layers,  which  here  separate  and 
intercept  the  minute  channel  called  '  canalis  spiralis  modioli,' 
Towards  the  apex  of  the 

cochlea   the    spiral    plate  *"* 

becomes  free,  and  forms 
the  part  called  '  bamulos,* 
fig.  164,  7.  Here  the  two 
scales  intercommunicate, 
as  shown  by  the  bristle  in 
fig.  164,  which  emerges 
above  at  the  opening 
termed  '  helicotrema,'  ib. 
8  :  the  apical  part  of  the 
spiral  lamina  is  formed  by 
an  onward  extension  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the 
cochlea,  bounding  the  up- 
per part  of  the  oolumellar  canal  called  '  infundibulum,'  ib.  a.  In 
the  section  here  exhibited  the  lower,  5,  is  the  tympanic,  the  upper, 
e,  the  vestibular,  division  of  the  whorl  divided  by  the  ])artition.  A, 
e,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  formed  i^g 

by  the  osseous  plate  supporting 
the  nerve- filaments,  b,  the  layer 
of  membrane  lining  the  tympanic 
scala,  fi,  and  that  lining  the  vesti- 
bular scala,  t ;  the  two  coalescing 
beyond  the  bone,  and  becoming 
thickened  at  e,  where  they  again 
pass  into  the  parietal  lining.  The 
cochlea  is  essentially  a  develop- 
ment of  the  petrosal  capsule  im- 
mediately related  to  the  bone  of 
the  head  and  its  vibrations.  The 
membranous  labyrinth,  fig.  165, 
retains,  in  Mammals,  ita  common 
vertebrate    character,    extending  »ta»ninM   icti-. 

through  the  semicircular  canals  and  vestibule,  but  not  beyond  the 
part  of  the  latter  whence  the  cochlea  is  prolonged  to  its  mam- 
malian extent:  the  sacculus,  ib.  /,  retains  the  homologue  of  the 
otolite  of  that  part  in  fishes  and  reptiles ;  the  second  ototite,  e,  is 
also  commonly  present  in  the  body  of  the  vestibule :  both  are  i 
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the  condition  of  pulverulent  aggregates  of  combined  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  the  latter  in  greater  proi)ortion  in  Mammals 
than  in  Fishes:  the  particles  are  held  together  by  a  mucous 
tissue.  The  membranous  labyrinth  has  a  ciliate  inner  surface, 
and  contains  a  thinner '  endolymph '  than  in  fishes :  it  is  suspended 
in  the  common  serosity  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  which  is  distin- 
guished as  '  perilymph.' 

Taking  a  retrospect  of  the  course  of  the  ear-organ,  the  primitiye, 
constant,  and  essential  element  is  the  '  sacculus,'  fig.  165,  ^,y,  with 
its  otolites,  which  receive  the  proportion  of  the  nerve-supply  not 
resolved  into  the  pulpy  lining  of  their  bag :  this  simple  condition 
obtains  in  Cephalopods.*  In  the  Myxine  something  like  one  bent 
canal,  and  in  the  Lamprey  two,  are  continued  from  the  sacculus : 
in  all  higher  Vertebrates  the  three  semicircular  canals  are 
established ;  but  in  most  fishes  they  float,  as  shown  in  vol.  L 
p.  342,  fig.  227,  in  the  common  serosity  of  the  cranium;  their 
special  bony  cases,  intercepting  so  much  of  the  arachnoid  fluid  as 
now  forms  the  *  perilymph,'  are  subsequently  developed :  finally 
is  added  the  complex  cochlea,  into  which  the  primitive  mem- 
branous labyrinth  is  not  extended. 

In  fishes,  where  the  acoustic  nerves  are  affected  by  vibrations 
of  the  endolymph  propagated  from  the  cranium  or  the  body  gene- 
rally, the  otolites  are  large,  and  usually  of  crystalline  density.  In 
air-breathers  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  are  more 
directly  received :  they  first  strike  upon  a  membrane  set  in  a  frame 
and  stretched  across  the  opening  of  an  air-chamber,  like  a  drum. 
In  Mammals  the  ^  membrana  tympani '  is  more  delicate  than  in 
Reptiles,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  is  concave  outwardly.  Sound 
is  usually  collected  into  a  conch,  the  hollow  of  which  can  be 
directed  to  its  source.  The  medium  of  acoustic  communi- 
cation between  the  drum-membrane  and  the  labyrinth  under- 
jgg  goes  also,  in  Mammals,  that  instructive 

course  of  ossification  and  development 
which  converts  the  avian  columella  and 
its  cartilages  into  the  chain  of  little 
bones  called  *  otosteals.'  These,  afler 
the  external  ear,  are  the  seat  of  the 
chief  modifications  of  the  organ  in  the 
present  class.  They  retain,  in  Mam- 
maliay  the  names  suggested  by  their 

Hnnuu.  «u>.te.ls  mngn.   xon-.  ^^^V^  ^^  ^aU,  viz.  *  StapCS,'  fig.  1 66,  C, 

'  incus,'  B,  and  ^  malleus,'  A :    a  small 
epiphysis  between  n  e  and  c  a,  when  separate,  is  the  *  orbiculare ' 

»  CiT.  p.  294,  and  note,     cx-XLix.  p.  619. 
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or  *  renticular'  ossicle.     To  maintain  an  equable  prossiire  on  both 
Rides  of  the  membrana  tyinjmni,  and  facilitate  tbc  movements  of 
the  otosteals  on  each  other, 
atmospheric  ur  is  admitted 
into  the  cavity,  as  in  other 
air-breatherS)  by  the  tube 
called  'eustachian,'  fig.  167, 
c,  continued  from  the  back 
of  the  nose  or  mouth  to  the 
tympanum.        In     passing 
through  this  tube  the  air  ia 
warmed,  and  a  proper  at- 
mosphere maintained  in  front 
of  the  membranous  parts  of       Tf>iii«iiuin«idtu.iMi,i.i.iui-.  iiumnn.niii.iiv-. 
the  walla  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  structure  of  the  ear-organ  in  Ctlacea  is  highly  suggestive 
and  interesting :  it  is,  aa  Hunter  remarks, '  upon  tlio  tiame  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  quadruped;'  ,^^ 
yet  the  outer  opening  and 
passage  leading  therefrom 
to  the  tympanum  can  rarely 
be  affected  by  sonorous  vi- 
brations of  the  atmosphere, 
and  indeed  they  are  re- 
duced, or  hare  degenerated,  i 
to  a  degree  which  makes  it  ! 
difficult  to  conceive  how  I 
such  vibrations  can  be  pro- 
pagated to  the  eaiMJrum 
during  the  brief  momenta  j 
in  which  the  opening  may  { 
be  raised  above  the  water. 
In  a  full-sized  Cachalot  it  , 
is  a  longitudinal  slit  one 
inch  in  length,  admitting  i 
with  difficulty  the  end  of  I 
the  fore-finger.  In  our  com- 
mon porpoises  and  dolphins 
this  opening  is  so  small  as 
to  require  search  in  detect- 
ing, fig.  168,  a :  it  leads  to 
a  flexible  membranous  canal 
capable    of    receiving,    in          or««o(h«ri, 
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Delphintta  tursio,  k  hog's  bristle :  having  passed  through  the  skin 
and  blubber,  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  upon  itself,  at  b,  and  is  then 
continued  by  a  course  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  ear-drum, 
where  it  rather  suddenly  expands :  in  the  subcutaneouB  part  of 
its  course  the  walls  are  strengthened  by  a  few  longitudinal  carti'- 
lages  with  elastic  connections,  allowing  of  slight  changes  in  length 
and  disposition ;  but  the  walls  are  in  contact  throughout  most  of 
the  narrow  part  of  the  tube.  The  ear-drum  is  concave  exter- 
nally in  Delphinida  and  Physeteridts  ;  but  in  a  BalienapUra 
Hunter  found  it  projecting  with  an  unusual  degree  of  convexity 
into  the  dilated  inner  termination  of  the  meatus. 

The  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  tympanic  bone,  ib.  c, 
recalls  that  of  the  targe  otolites  of  fishes,  and  the  almost  free 
suspension  of  this  singularly  shaped  subconvolute  mass  suggests 
that  it  may  be  affected,  like  those  otolites,  by  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions which  are  propagated 
through  the  water  and  strike 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  Cetacea.  How- 
soever the  ear-drum  may  be 
agitated,  whether  by  a  pos- 
sible entry  and  propagation 
of  air- vibrations  through  the 
meatus,  a,  b,  or  by  an  affection 
of  the  dense  and  massive  bone, 
fig.  169,  a,  supporting  it,  the 
vibrations  are  conducted  by 
a  triangular  plate  of  fibrous 
tissue,  ib.,/',  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  y,  one  margin  of 
the  transmitting  plate  being 
attached  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ear-drum ;  but  this  is  extended  at  e 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  inner  termination  of  the  bony 
meatus.  The  malleus  articulates  in  the  usual  mammalian  way 
mth  the  incus.  A,  and  the  inner  cms  of  this  with  the  stapes,  i,  the 
thick,  marginally  rounded,  elliptical  base  of  which  is  deeply  sunk 
into  the  '  fenestra  ovalis : '  there  it  is  arrested  by  and  presses 
against  the  continuation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vestibule, 
which,  like  the  drum-membrane,  is  affected  by  the  movements  of 
the  attached  ossicle  :  these  are  due  to  a  '  stapideus '  muscle, 
fig.  169,  o,  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  so  as  to  pull  it  at 
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an  angle  of  45**  with  the  plane  of  the  base :  and,  by  <leprejisin<r 
this  into  the  ^  fenestra/  to  make  tense  the  closing  curtain  and  set 
in  motion  the  perilymph.  The  muscle,  ib.  w,  which  seems  to 
answer  to  the  *  tensor  tympani,'  degenerates,  in  most  Cetacea,  into 
tissue  which  becomes  ossified  and  fixes  the  malleus  to  the  wall  of 
the  tympanum.  In  all  Cetacea  the  otosteals  are  dense  and  massive. 
In  Delphinus  leucas  the  stapes  is  imperforate,  as  in  the  Walrus, 
fig.  170,  C:  in  Phoccsna  communis,  ib.  B,  there  is  a  small  hole. 
From  the  inner  or  mesial  and  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum  the 
Eustachian  canal  is  continued,  which  terminates,  as  shown  by  the 
probe,  d,  in  fig.  168,  in  the  fauces  above  the  i)osterior  part  of  the 
Ixmy  palate  which  has  been  cut  away  to  expose  it,  the  parts  being 
di8}>layed  from  below.  The  tube  is  membranous  throughout,  not 
traversing  any  bony  canal.  In  the  porpoise  its  inner  surface  is 
provided  with  folds  like  valves,  with  the  free  margin  directed  to 
the  nasal  outlet  of  the  tube :  this  part  communicates  with  sinuses, 
some  leading  to  a  cellular  structure,  others  c<impared  by  Hunter 
'  to  the  large  bag  on  the  basis  of  the  skull  of  the  horse.'  *  The 
cetacean  labyrinth  is  excavated  in  a  petrosal  capsule,  fig.  169,  />,  j/i, 
of  the  same  dense  kind  of  bone  as  the  tympanic,  but  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  attached  by  a  short,  thin,  easily  fractured 
j)late  to  the  tympanic.  The  usual  mammalian  characters  here 
prevail:  the  cochlea,  A,  is  indeed  relatively  larger,  compared 
v/ith  the  semicircular  canals,  than  in  other  Mammals,  and  differs, 
in  DelphinidcB,  in  the  greater  extent  and  form  of  the  'scalu 
vestibuH,'  which  more  resembles  a  complete  tube  than  the  half  of 
such  divided  in  the  direction  of  its  axis:  it  also  describes  an 
oblique  sigmoid  curve  on  leaving  the  vestibule  before  it  com- 
mences its  spiral  turns,  which  are  two  and  a  half  in  number,  and 
rather  more  depressed  than  usual.  The  aqueductus  cochleas  in 
large  in  DelphinidcB.  The  fenestra  ovalis  is  bordered  by  a  rim 
for  the  stapes.  The  fenestra  rotunda  is  relatively  large,  and  is 
divided,  the  lower  canal  passing  along  the  wall  of  the  scala  ves- 
tibuH and  conveying  a  part  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  The  acoustic 
nerve  is  large. 

In  Man  it  has  been  found  that  the  fall  of  a  drop  of  water  on 
that  with  which  the  meatus  has  been  filled  affects  the  air  in  the 
tympanum,  so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  impression  of  sound.*  The 
membrane  closing  the  fenestra  cochleaj  transmits  its  vibrations  to 
the  fluid  filling  the  corresponding  cone  or  *  scala,'  which  would  be 
propagated  at  the  apical  communication  along  the  other  cone  to 
the  vestibule :  the  Cetacea,  with  their  meatus  and  ear-drum  in  a 

*  xciv.  p.  382  (1787).  *  Sec  Carlisle's  cxpcrimcnl  in  en",  p.  207. 
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like  condition,  would  thus  be  affected  by  any  sonorous  vibratioQS 
that  might  be  propagated  to  the  tympanic  cavity ;  and  the  share 
which  the  cochlea  would  take  in  their  application  to  the  aooustic 
nerves  may  explain  the  large  proportional  size  of  that  part  of  the 
labyrinth  and  of  the  foramen  rotundmn. 

In  Sirenia  the  acoustic  capsule  is  small,  but  dense  in  structure; 
it  coalesces  with  the  tympanic  and  mastoid,  and  the  compound 
ear-bone  is  partly  lodged  in  a  large  hemispheric  cavity  of  the 
squamosal,  and  partly  projects  into  the  wide  vacuity  between 
that  bone,  the  basisphenoid,  and  basioccipital.  The  otosteals 
are  relatively  large,  especially  the  stapes,  fig.  170,  E  (Manatus\ 

which  forms  a  massive,  elon- 
^"^  gate,    conical,    subcompressed 

B         c  ^        ^/^       ossicle,  truncate  atop  and  ob- 

liquely perforated  above  its 
oval  convex  base  :  the  incus  is 
a  much  smaller  bone  with  one 
crus  thick,  the  other  short  and 
styliform:   the  malleus  has   a 

StApes  of  aqnatic  mammals.  •'  ,  11  it  ij 

A.  Ornlthorbynchua.    B.  Porpoise,    c.  Walnia.  large    UTCgularly  globoSC    head 

D.  Seal.    x.  Manatee.  ,,  11       ^•aI-i 

.  and  a  handle  termmated  by  an 
abrupt  point.  The  massiveness  of  the  malleus  of  the  Porpoise, 
ib.  B,  and  Walrus,  ib.  c,  has  already  been  referred  to :  in  the  Seal, 
ib.  D,  the  bone  has  lost  less  of  the  character  of  the  mammalian 
stapes.  In  the  Omithorhynchus  the  avian  type,  ib.  A,  is  retained, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  column  has  not  developed  the  pro- 
cesses marking  out  the  incus,  as  in  the  marsupial,  fig.  171. 

In  Monotremata  the  acoustic  nerve  is  expended  upon  a  laby- 
rinth remarkable  for  the  small  relative  size  of  the  semicircular 
canals  and  the  free  projection  of  their  bony  wall  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  cochlea  is  wide,  but  not  high ;  it  is  bent  in  two 
turns,  divided  as  usual  into  a  vestibular  and  tympanic  scala.  The 
foramen  ovale  is  nearly  circular  and  opens  into  the  wide  but 
shallow  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  closed  by  the  base  of  the  columel- 
liform  stapes,  fig.  170,  A;  the  incus  being  represented  by  a  pro- 
longation and  expansion  of  the  handle  or  neck  of  the  columella, 
as  in  Birds.  In  this  class  such  incudial  expansion  is  joined  to  an 
obtuse  angled  triangular  plate  of  cartilage,  the  longest  side  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani.  In  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus  the  homologue  of  this  cartilage  is  ossified,  forming  a 
bent  plate  which  performs  the  oflBce  of  the  manubrium  of  the 
malleus  and  also  contributes  to  the  frame  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani.    This  membrane  is  concave  externally,  and  forms  the  inner 
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extremity  of  a  long  and  narrow  meatus  auditorius  extemus,  which 
18  strengthened  by  a  cartilaginous  incomplete  cylinder,  protected 
by  a  valve,  but  not  provided  with  an  external  conch.  This  is 
equally  wanting  in  the  Echidna,  in  which  the  external  aperture 
of  the  auditory  canal  presents  the  form  of  a  vertical  slit,  shaped 
like  the  italic y^  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length :  the  margins  of 
the  slit  are  tumid,  and  support  a  row  of  bristles  which  protect  and 
cover  the  orifice  when  recumbent.  The  meatus  is  remarkably 
long ;  the  tube  is  strengthened  in  this  Monotreme  by  a  series  of 
incomplete  cartilaginous  hoops,  connected  together  by  a  narrow 
longitudinal  cartilaginous  band,  so  that  its  structure  closely  re- 
sembles that  pf  a  trachea,  fig.  301,  a,  a.  The  tympanic  fossa  is 
almost  entirely  encircled  with  a  slender  hoop  of  bone,  vol.  ii. 
fig.  197,  28,  consisting  of  the  anchylosed  tympanic  bone  and  mal- 
leus. The  portion  which  represents  the  tympanic  bone,  ib.  a,  and 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  malleus  in  the  young  subject,  is 
a  slender  osseous  filament  bent  into  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  and 
[)laced  upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  tympanic  fossa,  its  concavity 
looking  outward :  this  concavity  is  impressed  with  a  fine  groove 
for  the  insertion  of  the  membrana  tympani :  the  j^sterior  part  of 
the  hoop  passes  across  the  conuncncement  of  the  Eustachian 
canal,  and  terminates  in  a  free  point  upon  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  tympanic  fossa :  the  anterior  end  of  the  hoop  is  applied  to  and 
usually  anchylosed  with  the  longitudinal  bar  of  the  malleus. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  ossicle  is  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  the  principal  portion,  ib.  o,  forms  the 
external  and  part  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  bony  meatus 
auditorius,  and  is  then  continued  forward  in  the  form  of  a  slender 
pointed  process ;  the  bone  slightly  expands  as  it  extends  back- 
ward, and  its  broadest  part  is  abruptly  bent  inward  until  it  nearly 
meets  the  posterior  end  of  the  tympanic  hoop.  From  the  extre- 
mity of  this  inflected  portion  a  slender  compressed  process,  c^ 
extends  to  the  centre  of  the  space  encircled  by  the  bony  hoop  ; 
it  is  attached  by  its  whole  length  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
represents  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  At  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  broad  incurved  part  of  the  malleus  there  are  two  minute 
ossifications  in  an  incudial  cartilage:  the  short  and  simple  co- 
lumelliform  stapes,  ib.  d,  ascends  vertically  from  the  innermost  of 
these  tubercles,  with  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  is  articulated ; 
its  opposite  extremity  closes  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  form  of  an 
expanded  plate.  The  membrana  tympani  is  concave  outwardly 
at  its  middle  part. 

In  Marsupialia  the  chief  instruction  from  the  ear-organ  is 

Q  2 
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afforded  by  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  ordinary  mamma*- 

lian  condition  of  the  otosteals  is  attained.     In  most,  as  in  Pera^ 

171  melesy  the  stapes  is  still  columelliform,  fig.  ITl, 

(0^^^^         ^-    its  base  oval,   supported   on   an  imperforate 

Jf^i^^       stem ;   its   apex   more  expanded  than  in  Month- 

tremesy  sending  off  the  process,  rf,  and  develop- 
ing the  articular  cup  for  the  malleus,  a-c.  This 
representation  of  '  incus '  begins,  as  in  Echidna^ 
by  a  separate  ossification.  In  Macropus^  it 
more  commonly  retains  its  individuality,  and 
the  stapes,  ng.  172,  is  minutely  perforate  above 
the  disc :  however,  in  some  instances,  it  also  shows  the  process,  d. 
The   reserablance   of  the  malleus,  fig.   171,  to    the    '  cartilago 

columellae'  of  birds  is  instructively  close  in  most 

1 72 

marsupials:    but  the  parts   called  the  *head,'   r, 
^'^        I       *  body,'  hy  and  *  handle,'  a,   are   definable.      The 
^^      ^^^     largest  proportional  external  ears  are  those  of  the 
stapes.  Kangaroo.     p^^cLmeUs  logoHs,  thc  shortcst  those  of  the  Wom- 
bat.    The  tympanic  cavity  in  Perameles  is  very  extensive,  but  is 
formed  by  the  sphenoid  and  petrosal  bones ;  the  tympanic  bone 
is  limited  to  thc  function  of  supporting  the  ear-drum,  and  forming 
the  internal  commencement  of  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus. 
The  internal  extremity  of  the  tympanic   cylinder   projects  ob- 
liquely into  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  sphenoidal  bulla. 
In   many  other  marsupials   the   tympanic   is   prolonged  into  a 
bony  support  of  more  or  less  of  the  external  ear-passage,  the 
extent  and  direction  of  which  are  noted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  340 :  the 
species  in  which  the  tympanic  cavity  is  supplemented  by  excava- 
tions in  the  squamosal  are  also  there  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  in  some  Bats,  a  retention  of  the  colu- 
melliform confluence  of  stapes  and  incus,  as  in  fig.  173,  A  {Ves^ 
pertilio  noctula).  All  insectivorous  Cheiroptera  likewise  show  the 
semicircular  canals  projecting  from  the  rest  of  the  acoustic  bony 
capsule,  which  is  relatively  large  and  free.  The  cochlea,  however, 
departs  far  from  the  Bird-type,  being  of  unusual  relative  size,  and 
in  some  species  describing  more  than  three  turns:  divided  as 
usual  into  the  two  scalar,  of  which  the  tympanic  one,  as  in  Whales, 
is  much  the  largest.  The  divisions  of  the  meatus  intemus  for  the 
cochlear  and  vestibular  branches  of  the  nerve  are  unusually  deep 
and  distinct.  The  tympanic  is  here  mainly  subservient  to  the 
support  of  the  drum-membrane :  it  is  deeply  sunk  into  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  very  concave  outwardly.  One  branch  of  the 
stapes  is  thicker  than  the  other ;  the  two  crura  of  the  incus  are 
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wide  apart,  and  the  articular  one  is  the  longest.  The  ear-conchs 
are  large,  delicate ;  in  some  genera  of  Bats  enormously  expanded  : 
they  have  been  noticed,  together  with  their  vibratory  movements, 
under  the  *  Organ  of  Touch.'  In  the  frugivorous  kinds  the  conch 
is  small ;  but  with  tragus  and  antitragus  very  distinct.  A  large 
and  expanded  malleus  obtains  in  IHeropus  fuscusy  with  the 
process  and  handle  of  almost  equal  length.  The  stapes  is  narrower 
in  proportion  to  its  length  than  in  true  Bats. 

In  most  Insectivora  the  bony  semicircular  canals  project  from 
the  petrosal  capsule  within  the  cranium,  and  conspicuously  so  in 
the  mole,  in  which  the  petrosal  is  large  and  cellular.  Part  of 
the  osseous  wall  of  the  labyrinth  conducts  a  vessel  and  nerve 
through  the  opening  of  the  stapes,  as  shown  in  fig.  173,  C     The 
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base  of  this  ossicle  is  very  thin  at  the  middle ;  it  has  a  wide 
opening :  the  malleus  has  an  elongate  tuberous  head.  The  ear- 
conch  does  not  project  In  Shrews  it  is  generally  broad,  thin, 
naked,  and  complex,  rounded,  and  but  little  projecting.  In  Sorex 
fodiensy  Pall.,  the  free  margin  is  folded  and  concealed  by  the  sur- 
rounding hair:  in  the  Water-Shrews  the  protecting  hairs  are 
longer;  there  are  two  folds  within  the  conch ;  the  upper  one  has  a 
marginal  row  of  hiurs ;  the  lower  one — a  kind  of  antitragus — can 
be  folded  over  the  auditory  canal.  When  the  outer  margin  of 
the  conch  is  unfolded  it  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
head.  In  the  great  groove-toothed  shrew  {Solenodon)  the  auricle 
is  shaped  as  above,  has  the  free  margin  unfolded,  has  fine  short 
hairs  on  both  surfaces ;  and  the  protecting  folds  of  the  meatus  at 
the  bottom  of  the  conch  are  relatively  small,  but  complex. 

The  lamelliform  type  of  malleus  prevails  in  all  Shrews :  it  is 
figured  from  Sorex  araneuSy  in  fig.  173,  B,  a,  d.  In  the  Hedgehog 
the  oval  and  round  apertures  of  the  labyrinth  are  approximate  : 
the  cochlea  makes  a  slight  projection  into  the  tympanic  cavity. 
The  basisphenoid  enters,  as  in  Marsupials,  into  the  formation 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  tympanic  bone  retains  its  free- 
dom and  is  almost  restricted  to  the  support  of  the  drum-mem- 
brane: the   stapes,  fig.    173,  d,  has  slender,  unequal  crura,  and 
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a  wide  aperture  ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  incus,  the  attached  crus  of 
which  is  short,  its  free  one  long :  the  malleus  equals  both  bones, 
and  its  head  and  body,  as  in  Shrews,  are  unusually  expanded.  In 
Centetes  it  is  less  broad,  with  a  longer  process  and  shorter  and 
thicker  handle.  The  membrana  tympani  is  almost  horizontal; 
there  is  no  bony  meatus  extemus.  The  ear-conch  is  short,  broad, 
and  rounded :  two  of  its  muscles  are  derived  from  the  strongly 
developed  dorsal  panniculus  camosus,  fig.  7.  In  the  Tenrec  the 
tympanic  extends  into  a  short  *  meatus  extemus.* 

In  the  Rat  (Mus  decumanus)  the  orifices  for  the  cochlear  and 
vestibular  divisions  of  the  acoustic  nerve  open  se})arately  on  the 
petrosal  surface,  not  into  a  common  *  meatus  intemus.'  In  sec- 
tions of  the  cranium  of  some  Rodents  I  observed  that  the  tym- 
panic cavity  was  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition  into  an  upper 
and  lower  compartment,  interconununicating,  in  the  Porcupine, 
posteriorly  above  the  membrana  tympani ;  this  is  situated  in  the 
lower  compartment,  the  external  meatus  terminating  in  a  narrow 
oblique  slit  at  its  upper  part.  In  the  beaver  the  upper  com- 
partment of  the  tympanum  is  much  smaller;  the  bony  meatus 
contracts  to  a  transverse  slit  as  it  approaches  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, the  plane  of  which  is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  meatus 
itself :  from  the  membrane  the  bony  meatus  extends  outward  and 
curves  forward  and  a  little  upward.*  In  the  Paca  (  Ccelogenys)  the 
horizontal  septum  divides  only  the  anterior  half  of  the  tympanic 
bulla  into  an  upper  and  lawer  compartment,  the  meatus  termi- 
nating, as  usual,  in  the  latter.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  remarkably 
developed  in  most  members  of  the  present  active  timid  order :  it 
is  enormous  in  Ctenomys?  In  the  Chinchilla  (Za^ofts)  the  mastoid 
portion  rises  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  where  it  is 
girt  by  a  slender  band  of  the  combined  superoccipital  and  squa- 
mosal :  the  petrosal  part  of  the  tympanic  bulla  describes  a  curve 
downward  and  backward  circumscribing  a  large  foramen  which 
opens  into  the  bulla  beneath  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus. 
This  is  long,  wide,  funnel-shaped,  with  the  outlet  obliquely  trun- 
cate and  directed  upward  and  a  little  backward.  In  the  Capy- 
bara  the  bony  meatus  extemus  is  unusually  contracted,  is  cleft 
below,  and  bounded  there  by  two  small  tuberosities.  In  the 
Hare  the  meatal  part  of  the  tympanic  is  long  and  ascends  ob- 
liquely backward  from  the  frame  of  the  drum-membrane.  This 
is  a  long  ellipse ;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  extends  from  above 
down  its  long  axis  to  about  one-fourth  from  the  lower  border ; 
the  fibres  of  the  *  membrana  propria,' diverging  from  nearly  the 
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whole  length  of  die  handle,  affect,  for  tlie  most  part,  a  trans- 
verse course.  The  stapes  has  a  wide  vacuity  and  slender  crura, 
and  in  many  Kodents  (Squirrels,  Cavies,  Marmots,  fig.  173,  e)  it 
is  traversed,  as  in  Moles,  by  the  bony  canal  of  a  vessel  and  nerve. 
The  ear-conch  shows  a  wide  range  of  variety,  from  some  swim- 
mers (  Castor)  and  burrowers  (Mole-rat,  fig.  174)  where  it  is  hardly 
visible,  to  the  Flying  Squirrels  (vol.  ii.  fig.  154),  Jerboas  and 
Hares,  where  the  ears  are  conspicuous  append^es  to  the  head. 

The  Sloths  contrast  with  the  Rodents  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing :  tlie  conch  is  rudiinental ;  there 


is  DO  bony  meatus ;  the  tympanic  is  reduced  to  iis  function  as 
the  frame  of  the  drum-bead,  and  long  retains  its  individuality. 
The  stapes  is  small  and  imperforate,  in  the  two-toed  species, 
fig.  173,F.  The  crura  of  the  incus  are  thick,  of  eqiial  length, 
very  divergent.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  bent  at  the  middle ; 
it  is  short,  as  is  also  its  process.  The  tympanic  cavity  extends 
into  the  squamosal  and  pterygoid. 

In  the  Armadillos  (Dasj/pus)  the  meatus  Internus  is  subspiral ; 
the  cochlea  projects  into  the  tymjianic  cavity :  this  is  lai^e,  but 
owes  little  to  the  tympanic  bone.  The  malleus  is  bent,  almost  as 
in  Monotremes,  completing  the  circle  for  the  drum- membrane, 
and  expanding  for  its  attachment  thereto:  the  part  articulated 
with  the  incus  is  very  broad  and  flat.  The  ear-conch  is  con- 
tracted and  tubular  at  its  base ;  but  expands  to  a  length  of  nearly 
two  inches  and  a  breadth  of  one  inch  in  Dasypux  Peha,  in  which 
the  apex  is  rounded  off.  In  Ori/cteropus,  also,  the  external  cars 
are  very  large  for  a  burrowcr.  In  the  true  anteaters  {Mi/rmf- 
eapkaga)  they  are  much  smaller :  the  tympanic  Ixme  retains  its 
freedom  and  is  chiefly  subservient  to  the  support  of  the  drum- 
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membrane,  which  is  placed  very  obliquely.  In  the  pangolins 
{Manis)  the  ear-conch  is  presented  by  a  small  scale-like  fold  of 
thin  integument. 

In  the  Elephant  the  petrosal  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal :  its  apex  is  grooved  by  the  entocarotid.  The 
post-tympanic  part  of  the  mastoid  meets  the  postglenoid  process 
below  and  circumscribes  the  outer  auditory  aperture :  the  tym- 
panic contributes  the  lower  wall  of  the  meatus,  internal  to  which 
it  expands  into  a  *  bulla/  which  unites  with  the  petrosal.  The 
tympanic  cavity  communicates  with  the  air-sinuses  so  exten- 
sively developed  in  the  cranium,  fig.  154.  The  stapes,  fig. 
175,  G,  has  a  thin  convexo-concave  base;  its  branches  are  of  un- 
equal length  ;  the  incus  and  malleus  are  large  in  pro[>ortion :  the 
drum-membrane  is  a  full  oval,  the  radiating  fibres  of  its  proper 
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tunic  diverge  from  the  end  and  sides  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
which,  terminating  near  the  great  end  of  the  oval,  causes  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  length  of  these  fibres.  The  ear- 
conch  is  large,  prodigiously  so  in  the  African  species,  and  ex- 
tremely mobile  in  both  kinds. 

In  the  Hippopotamus  the  free  part  of  the  petrosal  is  of  a 
compressed  pyriform  figure ;  the  tympanic  is  expanded,  at  the 
cavity,  and  prolonged  obliquely  and  almost  vertically  upward 
into  a  meatal  tube,  which  becomes  almost  concealed  between  the 
zygomatic  and  paroccipital  in  the  old  animal.  The  otosteals  are 
small  and  massive ;  the  stapes  has  a  very  small  perforation,  fig. 
175, a;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  short:  the  conch  is  very 
small  and  little  prominent. 

The  petrosal  is  small  and  rounded  in  the  Hog-tribe  ;  it  retains 
its  primitive  individuality  in  the  Babyroussa;  not  coalescing 
with  the  independently  developed  mastoid  or  other  elements  of  the 
otocrane.  The  tympanic  contains  air-cells  and  is  produced  into 
a  long  and  narrow  auditory  canal  obli([uely  upward  and  back- 
ward, with  an  external  orifice  smaller  than  the  frame  of  the 
ear-drum.  Both  the  base  and  ai)erture  of  the  stapes  are  small, 
fig.  175,  B,  and  both  the  handle  and  body  of  the  malleus  are  shorts 
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The  conch  is  small  and  erect  in  the  Wild-hogs,  larger  and 
pendant  in  the  domestic  breeds. 

In  the  Anoplothere  the  bony  outer  aperture  of  the  ear  was 
round  and  horizontal,  the  passage  directed  from  the  tymjmnum 
backward.  The  diameter  of  the  semicircular  canals,  as  in  most 
other  Ungulates,  is  relatively  less  than  in  most  small  Lissence- 
phalous  Unguiculates.  The  lower  ridge  of  the  petrosal  is  less 
marked  in  Camels  than  in  true  Ruminants.  In  these  the  stapes  is 
usually  arched,  widely  open,  with  thickish  crura,  grooved  inter- 
nally, fig.  175,  C,  BubaluSy  the  base  a  long  oval.  In  the  Ox  the 
membrana  tympani  is  oval ;  the  handle  of  the  malleus  extends 
from  above  obliquely  downward  and  forward  to  one-fourth  of 
the  long  diameter  from  the  small  end,  and  lies  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  circumference ;  consequently  the  posterior  fibres  di- 
verging from  the  handle  are  longest :  in  the  stapideus  muscle  is 
imbedded  at  the  passage  of  the  carneous  into  the  tendinous  part, 
a  roundish  ossicle,  about  three-fourths  of  a  line  in  long  diameter, 
and  one-third  of  a  line  in  short  diameter.  The  tympanic  bone  is 
compressed  and  produced  into  a  long  auditory  canal  with  a 
trenchant  lower  border,  and  the  outlet  almost  horizontal.  The 
ear-conch  in  Ruminants  is  commonly  characterised  by  three 
vertical  rows  of  hairs  longer  than  the  rest  on  the  inner  surface. 

The  external  ears  of  the  Horse,  fig.  156,  are  most  expressive 
api)endages,i.  in  their  extensive,  rapid  and  various  movements. 
The  tympanic  bulla  is  divided  by  an  unusually  regular  series  of 
radiating  plates.  The  stapes,  fig.  175,  d,  is  an  elongate  triangle, 
with  crura  of  unequal  thickness,  a  produced  cervix,  and  narrow  ob- 
long base.  Both  the  stapideus  and  tensor  tympani  have  thick  fleshy 
portions :  in  the  stapideus  of  the  Horse  there  is  an  ossicle,  smaller 
than  in  the  Ox,  and  of  a  longish  shape,  thicker  in  the  middle. 
The  auditory  chamber  of  the  Tapir  is  small :  the  tympanic  does 
not  develope  a  meatus  extern  us :  the  part  supporting  the  mem- 
brane early  coalesces  with  the  squamosal  and  the  post-tympanic 
part  of  the  mastoid.  The  base  of  the  stapes  is  elongate,  fig. 
179,  E :  the  head  of  the  malleus  is  compressed,  its  handle  is  bent. 
In  the  Rhinoceros,  also,  the  tympanic,  which  is  reduced  to  the 
frame  of  the  membrane,  is  indistinguishable  from  the  mastoid 
and  squamosal  with  which  it  early  becomes  fused.  The  petrosal 
is  very  small.  The  stapes  is  triangular,  with  a  moderate  vacuity, 
and  thick  crura,  ib.  F  :  the  crura  of  the  incus  arc  very  short :  the 
head  of  the  malleus  is  bifid,  its  handle  much  curved.  The  conch 
is  pedunculate,  and  expands  into  a  moderate  elliptical  chamber, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  head.     The  tympanic  of  Hyrax  is 
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swollen  and  continued  into  a  short  horizontal  auditory  tube :  the 
base  of  the  stapes  is  rarely  ossified  beyond  the  circumference: 
the  crura  of  the  incus  are  subequal  and  very  divergent:  the 
malleus  has  a  long  handle.     The  ear-conch  is  short  and  round. 

This  appendage^  in  Carnivora^  enlarges  and  elongates  progres- 
sively from  the  eared-seals  and  bears  to  the  hyenas ;  exception 
being  made  for  the  aqiiatic  MustelidtB  {Lutra  and  Enhydra) 
which  are  seal-like  in  its  smallness,  and  for  the  Fennecs  which 
show  the  opposite  extreme ;  the  character  expressed  by  the 
subgeneric  name  Megalotis  makes  the  Nubian  species  conspi- 
cuous in  the  old  Egyptian  frescos. 

The  seals  offer  a  great  contrast  to  the  manatees  in  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  stapes,  fig.  176,  A,  which  is  much  smaller  than 
the  incus  or  malleus  ;  but  it  presents  a  similar  massive  character, 
with  inequality  of  thickness  of  the  crura  and  a  small  perforation, 
ib.  and  fig.  170,  D.  In  the  walrus,  ib.  c,  the  stapes  is  imperforate. 
In  all  Phocid(By  the  body  of  the  incus  is  tumid  with  short  sub- 
equal  branches  :  the  body  of  the  malleus  expanded,  compressed, 
and  its  handle  short.  The  tympanic  is  large  and  dilated :  it  coalesces 
with  the  petrosal  and  mastoid,  and  together  they  occupy  a  large 
interspace  between  the  basisphenoid,  basioccipital  and  squamosal. 
It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  find  that  with  proportions  and 
powers  of  the  pinniform  limbs  that  enable  the  Seals  of  the  southern 
ocean  to  raise  and  move  the  trunk  better  than  in  most  northern 
kinds,  the  ear-conch  begins  to  be  visible,  whence  the  name 
*  Otaria '  for  such  sea-bears  and  sea-lions. 
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In  Bears  (Ursus)  it  has  but  a  moderate  perforation,  fig.  176, 
c,  showing  the  aflBnity  to  the  Seals:  the  crura  of  the  incus 
are  of  unequal  length  :  the  head  of  the  malleus  is  sul>compres8ed : 
its  handle  of  moderate  length,  and  its  process  short. 

In  the  badger  {Meles)  the  stapes  is  small,  with  an  elliptic  base 
and  moderate  vacuity ;  the  crura  of  the  incus  are  of  unequal 
length :  the  malleus  is  large  with  a  subcompressed  head,  and  the 
handle  terminally  expanded.  The  tympanic  is  large  and  roo<le- 
rately  inflated.     The  stapes  of  the  kinkajou  has  a  larger  base 
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and  wider  opening  than  in  the  badger :  the  incug  is  relatively 
Bmall.  In  the  wolverine  ( Gulo)  the  malleuB  is  perforated  near 
the  origin  of  the  process  ;  repeating  a  character  presented  in  some 
birds  bj  its  cartilaginous  homologue.  In  the  otter  {Lutra 
vulgarU)  the  malleus,  fig.  176,  B,  is  similarly  perforated;  the 
stapes  is  small,  but  adheres  to  the  musteline  type  of  the  bone 
and  is  more  widely  open  than  in  Seals.  In  the  civets  the  stapes 
is  triangular,  its  base  oval,  the  branches  thick  and  grooved  on  the 
inner  side :  the  crura  of  the  incus  are  short  and  very  divergent. 
In  Cants  the  stapes,  ib.  D,  is  subelongate,  with  the  apex  small, 
the  base  oval :  the  intercrural  space  is  large.  The  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  grooved  lengthwise.  The  stapes  of  the  hya;na  has  a 
slightly  convex  and  longish  oval  base  ;  the  crura  of  the  incus  are 
short :  the  malleus  is  rather  curved,  with  a  short  subcompressed 
handle.  The  ear-conch  is  large  and  long,  without  any  fold  of 
the  external  border :  the  tympanic  is  less  inflated  than  in  Felin. 
The  cochlea  is  longer  and  more  prominent  in  the  dog  than  in 
the  cat.  In  this  type-genus  of  Camivora  the  acoustic  capsule 
and  labyrinth  are  small,  especially  in  the  large  species ;  but  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  expanded  in  all  felines  into  a  notable  ^  bulla ' 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  formed  chiefly  by  the  tymjMinic,  which, 
after  framing  the  drum-membrane,  forms  an  oval  external  orifice, 
deeply  seated  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  mastoid  and 
zygoma.  The  stapes  is  a  longish  triangle,  widely  open,  with 
the  apex  truncate  and  the  base  oblong,  fig.  176,  k.  Tiger;  it  is 
shorter  in  the  small  Felines.  The  crura  of  the  incus  are  short 
and  subequal;  the  body  of  the  malleus  is  broad  and  long;  its 
handle  of  moderate  length,  and,  in  some,  terminally  expanded. 
The  conch  is  short,  usually  rounded,  broad  and  widely  open ; 
relatively  largest  in  the  smaller  species  ;  and  distinguished  in  the 
lynxes  by  the  apical  tuft  of  long  hairs. 

The  otosteals  in  Quadrumanay  fig.  177,  quickly  approximate  to 
the  characters  of  those  in  Man,  ib..  Homo :  the  stapes  in  Chiromys 
has  a  shorter  and  broader  summit ;  its  base  is  firmly  wedged  into 
the  foramen  ovale.  With  the  other  otosteals  it  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  true  lemurs,  bearing  relation  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  outer  ears.  These  are  large  in  all  LemuridcB :  the 
tragus  and  antitragus  are  well  marked  in  StenopSy  but  instead  of 
anthelix  there  are  two  prominent  and  su'bparallel  plates.  The 
vestibule  is  shorter,  and  the  cochlea  closer  to  the  semicircular 
canals  in  the  Aye-aye  than  in  Man.  In  the  Lemuridte  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cochlea  is  wide,  and  its  axis  is  parallel  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  fore  end  of  the  ampulla  of  the  upper  semi- 
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circular  canal,  and  meeting  the  latter  just  before  its  junction 
with  the  hinder  semicircular  canal.  The  stapes  in  lemurs  is  a 
more  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  perforation  is  less  than  in 
monkeys :  the  incus  has  a  longer  and  larger  body  in  proportion 
to  its  crura :  the  malleus  has  a  shorter  process,  fig.  177,  A. 

In  Cebidoiy  ib.  B,  the  stapes  gains  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
vacuity :  the  crura  of  the  incus  are  still  short,  and  the  extensions 
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Ccbus.  Ccrcopithecus. 

Otostcalg,  Quadrumana  and  Man. 


Homo. 


of  the  malleus  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  mass  articulating 
with  the  incus.  The  tympanum  is  large ;  the  external  meatus 
short  and  very  wide.  In  catarrhine  monkeys,  ib.  0  (Cercopi~ 
thecus  sabcBus)  and  in  apes  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the 
proportions  and  shapes  of  the  human  otosteals. 

There  is  a  wider  range  of  diversity  in  the  external  ear  than  in 
the  more  essential  parts  of  the  organ.  In  the  nocturnal  Aye-aye, 
in  which  the  conch  is  relatively  largest,  there  is  a  beginning  of 
the  helix  above  the  meatal  fossa,  but  the  rest  of  the  margin  is 
thin  and  unfolded :  the  tragus  is  not  very  prominent,  the  anti- 
tragus  is  better  marked  :  a  low  fold  represents  the  *  lower  crus ' 
of  the  anthelix,  the  upper  one  and  the  rest  of  that  fold  are 
wanting.  It  is  only  in  the  orangs  and  chimpanzees  that  the 
parts  defined  in  the  human  auricle  are  represented.  The  free 
margin  is  reflected  to  form  a  ^  helix,'  but  not  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  Man:  the  *  anthelix,'.  beginning  above  with  both*  upper' 
and  *  lower  '  crus,  is  continued  to  the  antitragus  ;  both  scaphoid 
navicular  fossa)  are  defined,  as  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  concha 
and  the  tragus :  the  lobulus  is  not  pendant  as  in  Man.  In  the 
chimpanzee  ( Troglodytes  niger)  the  external  ear  is  larger  abso- 
lutely than  in  the  great  gorilla  (  Troglodytes  Gorilla). 

In  all  the  figures  of  the  otosteals  previously  given  the  stapes  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  its  natural  position,  in  which  only  a  fore- 
shortened view  of  the  bone  could  be  had,  as  in  fig.  178,  where  it 
is  shown  with  its  base  a  applied  to  the  *  fenestra  '  of  the  vestibule. 
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Of  the  three  Bcmicirculor  canalK  the  HhortcKt,  c,  hiu<  n  nearly  hori- 
zontal poaitioD  ;  the  otlier  two  are  more  vcrtiuai :  tlie  up{>er  one 
rises  at  the  convexity  of  its  curve,  d,  al)ove  the  level  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  petrosal:  it  is  that  which,  with  its  arch-area,  is 
most  free  in  many  lower  Mammals.  The  lower  vertical  canal,  e, 
unites  by  its  upper  extre-  its 

mity  with  the  contiguous 
one  at  /;  the  common 
opening  of  which  is  shown 
at  m,  fig.  163.  Each  of 
the  semicircular  canals  ex- 
pands at  one  extremity ; 
but  this  is  more  marked 
in  the  membranous  canals, 
fig.  165,  where  the  dilata- 
tions, a,  b,  c,  are  termed 
'  ampuliff! : '  the  bony  ca- 
nals are  wider  in  propor- 
tion to  the  membranous 
ones  in  Man  than  in  most  Mammals,  and  consequently  the  [)Ori- 
lymph  is  more  abundant.  This  is  seen  in  fig.  17!>,  which  repre- 
sents the  osseous  labyrinth 
hiid  open,  with  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  in  situ 
of  the  human  ear.  Of  the 
latter  the  part  occupying 
the  vestibule  is  divitjcd 
into  the  '  common  sinus,' 
I,  and  the  '  sacculuB,'  / ; 
each  contains  a  mass  of 
otolithic  jMiwder,  k,  m,  re- 
ceiving filaments  of  the 
acoustic  nerve :  other 
brushes  of  nerve  filaments 
go  to  the  ampullary  ends 
of  the  semicircular  canals : 
the  opposite  n<m-dilated 
ends  communicate  wilh 
the '  common  sinus  '  either 
singly,  at  h,  or  hy  the 
conjoint     termination     g. 

The    different   positions    of  UMriinUuuliirnwilnMi'lOni.    Iluman.    .r,-ni-, 

the   three   canals   and    the   diHcrcnt   directions   in   which   their 
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respective  waves  of  sound  must  strike  upon  the  rich  supply  of 
nerves  at  the  ampullary  ends,  may  Have  relation  to  the  power 
of  appreciating  the  locality  of 
the  source  of  sound,  or  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  arrives.  The 
branch,  fig.  160,  g,  to  the  '  com- 
mon sinus  '  spreads  thereon  in  a 
radiated  expanse :  the  hraiichesi 
o,  p,  to  the  ampullie  of  the 
upper,  a,  and  horizontal,  b, 
canals,  form  a  bifurcate  enlarge- 
ment,/',upon  their  outer  surface. 
When  the  ampulla  is  laid  open, 
as  in  fig.  181,  the  nervous  fork 
K  seen  to  protrude  and  push 
in  a  slightly  curved  eminence 
'"""°"°""'  bmu'  "™"''"'  "'■*°'  of  the  membrane,  ib.  A,  upon 
which  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ampulla  the  delicate  ner- 
A  181  voua    fibres    resolve    them- 

"^  -j       selves  into  a  kind  of  retinid 
pulp,  ib.  c. 

The  septal  plate  of  the 
cochlea  has  lent  itself  to  a 
more  favourable  or  distinct 
view  of  the  termination  of 
the  acoustic  fibrils.  Fig.  182 
*='*■■  shows    the   cochlear   nerve, 

isolated.  If  a  small  bit  of  the  spiral  plate,  fig.  183,  A,  be  mt^i- 
fied,  as  at  b,  the  filaments,  b,  are  seen,  as  they  diverge  upon 
,  a,  the  osseous  part,  to  sub- 

side or  flatten  on  ap- 
proaching the  middle 
tract,  and  there  to  anas- 
tomose in  loops,  c;  the 
neurilemma,  d,  being 
continued  on  to  blend 
with  the  membranous 
part  of  the  spiral  plate. 
The  human  tympanic 
cavity,fig.I84,is  formed 
by  the  petrosal,  the  mas- 
toid, and  the  tympanic 
bone:  in  the  dry  skull  '-t 
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communioates  with  the  labyrinth  by  the  foramen  ovale,  b,  and  fora- 
men FOtundum,  c ;  with  the  exterior  of  the  cranium  by  the  foramen 
auditorium  externum : 
but  all  these  apertures 
are  closed  by  membrane 
in  the  recent  state.  The 
other  com  muni  cations  are 
with  the  breathing  paaa- 
nge,  back  of  the  nose,  or 
pharynx,  by  the  eusta- 
obian  tube,  fig.  167,  a, 
b,  c,  whereby  air  is  con- 
veyed into  the  tympa- 
num, and  thence  passes 
into  the  mastoid  cells. 
On  the  petrosal  wall  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  is 
i<i.i»t.>i»>.  ion-,  specified    the    'promon- 

tory,' a,  between  the  openings,  b,  c,  the  pyramid,  d,  the  eminence 
of  the  '  fallopian  aqueduct,*  e,  and  the  groove,  /,  for  the  internal 
ligament  of  the  malleus. 

The  movements  of  the  membrane  closing  the  foramen  ovale,  ft, 


are  brought  into  relation  with  those  of  the  membrane  closing  the 
out«r  auditory  opening  by  the  chain  of  ossicles  called  '  otosteals.' 
The  '  membrana  tympani '  is  fixed  in  a  groove  of  a  bony  frame 
which  is  so  far  ossified  as  to  form  an  incomplete  ring,  at  the  third 
mouth  of  human  foetal  life ;  at  tlie  sixth  month  it  begins  to  coa- 
lesce with  the  squamosal,  fig.  185,  and  then  to  grow  outward, 
forming  the  wall  of  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  meatus,  fig,  188,  g, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  last  to  be  completed.  The  drum, 
fig.  186,  consists  of  a  '  proper  membrane,'  with  an  inner  layer 
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contributed  by  the  lining  of  the  tympanum,  and  an  outer  layer  by 
that  of  the  auditory  passage.     The  proper  membrane,  moreoveri 

is  divisible  into  two  layers,  an  outer  one 
consisting  of  fibres  radiating  from  near 
the  centre,  and  an  inner,  thicker,  less 
distinctly  fibrous  layer,  but  indicative 
of  a  contrary  disposition  of  such  fibres. 

Membmna  tympanl  and  innlleuii,  nat.       Thc    COUSpicUOUS    radiatluSC    fibrCS     PSSS 

size;  Human,    a  outer,  6 Inner  view.        «  .1  •  /•  n      « 

trom  the  circumference  of  the  mem- 
brane to  be  fixed  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  They  show  no 
characters  of  voluntary  muscular  fibre. 

Anthropotomy  distinguishes  the  following  parts  of  the  otos- 
teals:  —  in  the  hammer,  ^malleus,'  fig.  166,  A;  «,  head;  i,  arti- 
cular surface  (adapted  to  ^  of  the  incus)  ;  c,  neck  ;  rf,  handle ; 
e,  short  process;  /,  long  process:  this  latter  is  the  most  con- 
stant, and  is  called  simply  the  *  process '  in  comparative  anatomy  ; 
sometimes  also  *  Rau's  process,'  from  the  describcr  of  its  true 
shape  and  flattened  end  in  Man :  in  the  anvil,  *  incus,'  b  ;  a,  body ; 
by  articular  surface ;  c,  short  crus ;  r/,  long  crus ;  e,  lenticular 
process,  epiphysis,  or  ossicle :  in  the  stirrup,  *  stapes,'  d  ;  a,  head ; 
by  neck ;  c,  anterior  crus ;  r/,  posterior  crus ;  D,  the  base.  The 
head  of  the  malleus  is  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the  tympanimi  above 
the  upper  margin  of  the  membrane,  and  sends  its  ^  handle  '  down 
to  near  its  centre,  as  seen  from  without  at  a,  from  within  at  by 
fig.  186.  The  body  of  the  incus  lies  in  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  tympanum;  its  articular  surface  is  directed  forward,  the 
joint  with  the  malleus  being  a  synovial  one,  with  articular  car- 
tilage and  a  fibrous  capsule:  the  short  crus  is  directed  backward 
towards  the  mastoid  cells ;  the  long  crus  descends  almost  parallel 
with  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  to  articulate  by  means  of  the 
lenticular  process  with  the  head  of  the  stapes,  fig.  178. 

Savart's  experiments  *  show  that  the  malleus  participates  in  the 
oscillations  of  the  tympanic  membrane ;  that  they  are  propagated 
to  the  incus  and  stapes,  and  thus  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
oval  is.  Two  muscles,  probably  subserving  volitional  impulse 
through  their  proper  nervous  supply,  act  upon  thc  otosteals  ;  and 
from  vibrations  of  the  drum-membrane  to  which  those  bones  are 
attached,  they  may  be  excited  to  act,  also,  automatically.  The 
*  musculus  internus  mallei,' or  ^  tensor  tympani,'  fig.  167,  ey  arises 
from  the  eustachian  process  of  the  alisphenoid,  and  from  a  groove 
in  the  bony  part  of  the  eustachian  tube,  and  passing  backward 
forms  a  slender  tendon,  which  enters  the  tympanum,  bending  at 

'  c". 
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nearly  a  right  angle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
below  the  long  process.  By  the  action  of  this  muscle  the  handle 
is  drawn  inward  and  forward,  and  the  membrane  attached  to  the 
liandle  is  also  drawn  inward  and  is  stretched.  Besides  the  tension 
to  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  thus  subjected,  the  base  of  the 
stapes  is  forced  against  the  vestibular  fenestra  in  consequence  of 
the  movement  communicated  by  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  the 
incus,  which  tends  to  press  inward  the  long  extremity  of  the 
latter.  The  second  muscle  is  the  ^  stapideus,' fig.  167,/:  it  arises 
from  a  groove  in  the  *  pyramid,'  fig.  184,  d\  it  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  stapes  by  a  slender 
tendon,  which  issues  by  the  aperture  in  the  summit  of  the  pyramid, 
and  proceeds  downward  and  forward  to  its  termination. 

The  first  effect  of  the  action  of  this  muscle  will  be  to  press  the 
|)osterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  against  the  vestibular 
fenestra:  at  the  same  time  the  long  branch  of  the  incus  will  be 
drawn  backward  and  inward,  and  the  head  of  the  malleus  being, 
by  this  movement  of  the  incus,  pressed  forward  and  outward,  its 
handle  will  be  carried  inward,  and  the  membrana  tympani  thus 
put  on  the  stretch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  the 
'  tensor  tympani '  depresses  the  stapes  and  increases  the  tension 
of  the  fenestral  membrane.  The  cessation  of  muscular  action 
restores  all  the  vibratile  membranes  to  their  state  of  indifference. 
The  incus,  by  its  firm  connection  with  the  mastoid  cells,  its  inter- 
mediate position,  and  having  no  muscle  inserted  into  it,  must  be 
more  limited  in  motion  than  the  other  two  bones. 

The  stapideus  muscle  receives  a  nervous  filament  from  the  facial 
nerve.  The  tendinous  insertion  of  the  stapes  is  usually  the  seat  of 
ossification.  These  muscles  have  no  homologues  in  Vertebrates 
devoid  of  tympanum  and  tympanic  membrane  :  they  are  as  purely 
independent  and  superadded  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  that  ad- 
vance of  the  auditory  organ,  ia  Mammals,  as  are  the  ossicles  they 
move. 

The  cartilage  described  by  Meckel,  and  representing  the  man- 
dibular hsemal  arch  in  the  embryo-skull,  from  the  fibrous  sheath 
of  which  are  developed  the  *  tympanic '  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  and  the  mandible  at  the  lower  and  outer  part,  has  no  such 
relation  of  a  mould  to  the  malleus.  This  ossicle,  starting  as  a 
wart-like  prominence  from  the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  is 
precociously  developed  on  the  inner  side  of  Meckel's  cartilage, 
early  showing  its  long  process  above  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
cartilage  or  its  caj)sule.     The  short  crus  of  the  '  incus '  has  the 
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tiame  accidental  relation  to  the  embryonal,  cartilaginous,  hyoidean, 
litcmal  arch  described  hy  Huschke'  as  extending  from  the  maatoid 
or  petro-mastoid  to  the  upper  or  short  horn  of  the  hyoid  (cerato- 
hyal),  and  from  the  outer  part  of  the  capsule  of  whicli  cartilage  the 
styloid  process  (stylo-hyal)  is  ossified.  The  stapes  first  appears 
as  a  compressed  pyramidal  wart  from  the  petrosal  or  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum,  projecting  from  a  depression  the  bottom  of  which 
becomes  the  fenestra  vestibuli :  the  malleus,  according  to  Rathk^ 
and  Valentin,'  projects,  somewhat  earlier,  as  a  small  wart  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  tympanum.  Ossification  begins  first  in  the 
malleal  wart  by  a  point  at  the  head,  and  by  a  second  at  the  root 
of  the  long  process.  According  to  Meckel,  the  rudiment  of  the 
stapes  has  grown,  at  the  third  month  of  the  human  fcetus,  to  a 
cartilage  representing  both  stapes  and  incus,  like  the  columella 
of  Oviparu :  as  such  it  is  ossified  in  the  Omitborhynchus,  The 
ossification  of  the  columella  begins  first  in  the  '  incudeal '  part, 
extending  along  the  long  crus  toward  the  stapes,  which  is  subse- 
quently oBsified,  according  to  Rathk^,*  from  three  nuclei,  one  for 
each  crus  and  one  for  the  base.  As  regards  the  vacuity,  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  cartilage,  but  ia  produced  by  the  modelling  absorp- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  ossification,  transitorily  representing  the 
characters  shown  in  the  porpoise,  seal,  and  bear.  Abnonnal 
arrests  of  development  of  the  stapes  in  the  humau  subject  have 
been  found  to  represent  the  imperforate  avian  columella  and  most 
of  the  above-cited  mammalian  conditions  of  the  stapes. 

The  membrane  lining  the  tympanum,  fig.  187,  a,  invests  the 
Bmall  l)ones  and  the  tendons  of  tlielr  muscles  where  they  run  free 
U7  in   the  cavity.    A  fold  of  it  fills  up  the 

space  bounded  by  the  crura  and  base  of  the 
stapes.  The  chorda  tympani,  also,  in  its 
passage  across  the  tympanum,  is  enveloped 
by  it.  Lastly,  it  forms  the  inner  borrowed 
layer  of  the  membrana  tympani,  covering 
and  adhering  closely  to  the  handle  of  the 
malleus. 

The  nerve  called  '  chorda  tympani,'  fig. 
,  187,  c,  is  continuous,  as  shown  at  p.  157, 
tjmMDi  r  HuniM.  xcviii .  g^^  jgg^  ^.j(},  (jjg  facial  and  superficial 
petrosal  nerves :  it  leaves  the  facial  before  the  exit  of  the  latter 
by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  ascends  in  its  own  osseous  canal, 
enters  the  tympanic  cavily,  crossing  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  as  in  birds,  advances  between  the  handle  of  tlie  malleus  and 
'  civ".  '  ciui",  p.  211,  '  cxLUj",  p.  lao. 
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long  crua  of  the  incus,  and  descending  to  the  '  fisaura  Glasnori,' 
inakea  its  exit  by  the  contiguous  canal  and  foramen,  descending 
mcstad  of  the  ascending  mandibular  ramus  to  join  the  lingual  nerve. 
Within  the  tympanum  it  receives  filaments  from  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  trigeminal.  The  facial  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the 
stapideus  muscle.  From  a  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  is  sent 
off  the  '  ramus  auricularis,'  which  is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the 
gloaso-pharyngeal,  and  is  conducted  by  a  groove  in  the  jugular 
foeaa  to  the  *  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  : '  here  filaments  are  sent  to 
join  the  facial,  and  one  to  the  nerves  of  the  meatus  and  ear-conch. 
The  tympanic  nerve  derived  from  the  'petrous'  and  'otic' 
ganglia,  enters  the  tympanum  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
'  fenestra  rotunda,'  traverses  the  groove  on  the  promontory,  and, 
near  the  '  fenestra  vestlbuli,'  enters  the  osseous  canal  which  leads 
to  the  surface  of  the  petrosal  in  front  of  the  '  hiatu!!  Fullopii,'  and 
passes  to  the  otic  ganglion.     Fromthisgan-  .^^ 

glion  a  nerve  is  sent  to  the  tensor  tympani. 
The  'meatus  auditorius  externus,'  fig. 
188,  ia  formed  by  bone,  y,  for  a  short 
extent  from  the  drum-membrane,  k,  is 
chiefly  cartilaginous  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
but  is  membranous  above  and  behind,  and 
there  perforated  by  the  orifices  of  the  ceru- 
niinous  follicles,  o,  p.  The  canal  has  an 
oval  area,  ts  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the 
skin  of  the  auricle.  This  skin  becomes  more 
delicate  as  it  approaches  the  osseous  part 
of  the  passage  —  extremely  so  where  it  is  continued  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tym])ani.  The  skin  of  the 
auditory  passage  is  covered  with  fine  hairs,  and  these  become 
developed  at  the  outlet  into  long  defensive  cilia  or  car-laslK^c!. 
The  '  glandulte  cerumioosie '  arc  small  round  or  oval  bcKlics  of 
a  brownish>yclluw  colour,  and  very  vascular.  They  are  im- 
bedded in  the  arcolte  presented  by  the  dense  cellular  tissue 
which  connects  the  skin  of  the  auditory  [>assagc  to  the  subjacent 
cartilage  or  bone.  The  ear-wax,  cerumen,  is,  as  is  known,  a 
thick  orange- coloured  or  yellowish-bniwn  viscid  substance,  of  an 
extremely  bitter  taste,  and  somewhat  aromatic  (kIouf.  When 
first  secreted,  it  is  a  thin,  yellowish,  milky  fluid.  It  ia  an  accessory 
defence  against  the  entry  of  insects  into  the  meatus.  The  ear- 
drum closes  the  meatus  obliquely  from  above  downward  and 
inward ;  the  bony  part,  y,  of  the  meatus  forms  a  gentle  curve. 
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convex  u{>ward  :  the  membrano-cartilaginous  continuation,  p,  o,  k, 
describes  a  stronger  curve,  concave  upward,  and  this  expands 
into  tJie  concha,  c,  of  the  '  pinna,'  auricle,  or 
external  ear.     Of  this  it  will  be  only  requi- 
site to  indicate  the  parts  which  have  receired 
names   in    anthropotouiy,    since    extended    to 
1  anatomy  generally.      The   fold    or    reflected 
outer  margin,  fig.  189,  a — «,  is  the  'helix;' 
the  Bubparallel  eminence  within,  k,  k,  is  the 
'  anthelix  : '   it  is  formed  by  the  junction,  at 
A,  of  the  'upper  ridge,'/,  and  the  lower  ridge, 
ff,  intercepting  the  '  navicular  fossa,'  o.     The 
prominence,  m,  which  might  be  viewed  as  the 
irttt mr, .srirh.. or •  pinnfc.  lowcr  cnd  of  the  antheljx,  Is  callcd  '  antitragus,' 
being  opposite  the  projection  called  '  tragus,'  /, 
which  more  directly  defends  the  entry,  r,  to  the  meatus  :  q  ia  the 
'  conch '  proper,  or  cavity  of  the  concha :  finally  is  the  appendage 
I9Q  called   'lobule,'  n.     With  the 

exception  of  the  latter,  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  auncle  are 
I'l  M  more  or  Ipss  formed  by  cartilage, 

>    I  /figs    191.   19.^,  m  which,  be- 

sides the  prominences  already 
/  named,  there  may  be  observed 
the  fissure  e,  between  the 
tragus  and  the  beginning  of 
the  raeatal  cartil^e  The  skin 
covering  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear  adheres  intimately  to .  its 
sculptured  surface,  less  so  to  its 
back  and  circumference:  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  hem-like  fold 
of  the  helix  is  formed  entirely 
by  it ;  also  the  lobule,  as  has 
been  already  said.  The  skin 
of  the  auricle  contains  a  num- 
ber of  sebaceous  follicles,  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  concha  and 
around  the  entrance  of  the  au- 
ditory passage.  Toward  this 
the  channels  and  inequalities  of  the  ear  tend  ultimately  to  convey 
the  vibrations  of  sound. 

But  pale  and  feeble  representatives  of  the  auricular  muscles 
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are  met  with  in  the  dissection  of  Europeans.  The  '  attollens 
aiiriculx'  is  the  largest,  fig.  190,  a,  arising  from  the  epicranial 
a|X)neurosis ;  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  En  tbe  surface  of 
the  ear-cartil^e  next  the  bead.  The  'retrahens  auriculte,'  ib. 
c,  d,  consists  of  two  or  tliree  fascicles  arising  from  the  mastoid 
and  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  conch.  The  '  attrahens  auriculae,' 
ib.  b,  arises  from  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  but 
Abort  tendon  into  the  helix  near  the  tragus.  Five  groups  of 
fibres  have  been  made  out  in  the  auricle  itself,  and  are  described 
as  the  'intrinsic  muscles.'  The  'belicalis  major,'  fig.  191,  a; 
the  '  belicalis  minor,'  ib.  e ;  the  '  tragicus,'  ib.  d ;  the  antitragicus,' 
ib.  e,  and  the  '  tranaversalis  auriculie,'  fig.  192,  a. 

All  these  muscles  of  the  human  external  ear  exemplify  the 
Lamarckian  law  of  degeneration  from  disuse.     In  the  primitive 


men  of  the  'stone-period,'  they  probably  existed  in  normal  size 
and  force. 

In  thus  concluding  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  it  has  to  be  owned  that,  hitherto,  tbe  experiments  of  the 
accomplished  and  ingenious  physicists  and  physiologists  to  that 
end  have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  relations  of  the  various 
exquisite  structures  to  sound,  in  the  satisfactory  way  in  which 
those  of  the  eye  are  understood  to  relate  to  light.  The  vesti- 
bular part  of  the  labyrinth  may  be  inferred  to  detect  tbe  presence 
and  intensity  of  sound,  especially  as  conveyed  through  the 
external  ear  and  tympanum.  It  has  been  conjectured  and  argued 
that  the  semicircular  canals  are  concerned  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  direction  of  sounds.  The  cochlea  receives  those 
sounds  which  are  propagated  through  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
is  conjectured  to  be  the  medium  of  the  perception  of  the  pitch  of 
notes,  and  of  the  timbre  or  quality  of  sounds.     The  tympanum 
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affords  a  non-rectprocating  cavity  for  the  free  vibratioB  of  its 
membrane  and  of  the  otosteala :  it  also  renders  the  labyrinth 
independent  of  atmospheric  vicusitudes.  The  otosteala  conduct 
vibrations  from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  vestibular  one, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  muscles,  regulate  the  tension  of 
both  these  and  of  the  cochlear  fenestra,  so  as  to  protect  the  ear 
against  the  effects  of  sounds  of  great  intensity.  The  external 
ear  and  meatus  are  collectors  and  conductors  of  vibrations,  and 
the  former  assists  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  direction  of 
sounds. 

§  217.  Organ  of  Sight.  —A.  Eyeball.  The  organ  of  eight, 
like  that  of  smell,  is  wanting  in  a  few  Mammals,  the  eyeball 
being  reduced  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  '  ocellus  '  in  Am- 
blyopsis,  and  to  its  simple  primitive  o£Bce  of  taking  cognisance 
of  light,  a  filament  of  the  fifth  aiding  the  remnant  of  a  proper 
optic  ner^e.  The  moles,  especially  the  Italian  kind,  Talpa 
caca,  and  mole-rats,  exemplify  this  condition,  in  which,  as  in 
Spalax  ti/phlus,  the  skin  passes  over  the  ocellus  without  any  pal- 
pebral opening,  or  loss  of  hair.  The  eyeballs  are  very  small  in 
the  allied  genus  Bathyergus,  fig.  174,  and  other  rodent  bur- 
rowers  :  they  acquire  the  largest  absolute  and  proportional  size  in 
the  liuminant  order.  In  no  Mammal  is  bone  developed  in  the 
sclerotic:  in  most  a  special  ca- 
a  vity,  called  'orbit,'  is  fashioned 

in  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  to 
give  lodgment  to  the  eye-ball. 
One  sees  least  indication  of  it 
in  the  bhnd  quadrupeds  above 
noted  and  in  the  ant-eaters :  it 
is  deepest,  best  defined,  and 
most  cwnpletely  walled  in  Man, 
In  all  Mammals  with  the  eye 
developed  for  sight,  properly 
BO  called,  we  rect^ise,  as  in  the 
diagrammatio  section,  fig.  193. 
the  fibrous  capsule,  a,  called 
'  sclerotic  coat,'  the  transparent 
fore  part,  b,  called  '  cornea ; '  the  vascular  tunic,  c,  called  *  choroid 
coat,'  becoming  thickened,  at  d,  by  the  so-called  '  ciliary  ligament,' 
from  which  the '  ciliary  processes '  are,  as  it  were,  reflected  back- 
ward upon  the  capsule  of  the  lene,/:  while  the  movable  curtain, 
or  '  iris,'  is  continued  onward  into  the  space  between  b  and  /, 
leaving  a  central  opening,  called  *  pupil,'  for  the  admission  of 
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light;  The  choroid,  c,  is  lined  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
called  ^  retina,'  which  extends  to  the  ^  ciliary  processes,'  and  is 
kept  outstretched  by  the  *  vitreous  humour '  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  delicate  membrane  called  ^  hyaloid,'  which  restrains 
its  forward  advance  beyond  the  *  crystalline  humour'  or  lens, y. 
The  space  in  front  of  this  body  is  occupied  by  the  '  aqueous 
humour,'  and  is  divided  by  the  iris  into  an  *  anterior '  and  '  pos- 
terior chamber.' 

The  rays  of  light  admitted  by  the  cornea  and  pupil  are 
slightly  refracted  in  traversing  the  aqueous  humour,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  a  greater  degree  of  convergence  in  passing  through  the 

194 
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denser  lens,  fig.  1 94 ;  when,  striking  the  retina  at  the  back  of 
the  globe,  they  there  depict  the  image  of  the  visual  object,  in- 
verted. 

In  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  Mammals  {Pteromysy  Aye-aye, 
Lemur)  the  cornea  gains  in  size  and  convexity  and  the  iris  in 
breadth ;  the  latter  being  cai)able  of  admitting  many  rays  through 
a  very  wide  pupil,  which  also  it  can  completely  close  against  the 
glare  of  noontide.  The  convexity  of  the  lens  is  concomitantly 
increased,  and  it  approaches  the  spherical  form  most  nearly,  in 
bats  and  nocturnal  rodents.  The  vitreous  humour  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crystalline  and  aqueous  humours  in  such  eyes.  In 
aquatic  Mammals,  on  the  contrary,  the  cornea  hardly  projects 
(seals,  whales),  and  there  is  little  aqueous  humour ;  here,  also,  the 
convexity  of  the  lens  is  in  excess,  fig.  195,  d.  In  most  diurnal 
and  terrestrial  mammals,  the  eyeball  is  subspherical,  the  cornea 
slightly  projecting  at  the  fore  part,  as  forming  part  of  a  smaller 
sphere  than  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  lens  retains  much  of  the 
proportions  shown  in  fig.  194. 
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In  the  Ornithorhynchus  the  eyeball  is  small  and  spherical; 
the  sclerotic  fibro-cartilaginous,  the  cornea  flabby,  the  retina 
thick :  there  is  no  trace  of  pecten  or  marsupium :  the  lens  is  two 
lines  in  transverse  diameter,  one  line  in  antero-posterior  diameter ; 
the  anterior  surface  is  nearly  flat,  the  posterior  very  convex. 
The  choroid  is  black,  without  a  tapetum  lucidum ;  the  pupil  is 
circular^ 

The  anatomy  of  the  eye  offers  no  peculiarity  illustrative  of  the 
affinities  of  the  Marsupialia  or  of  any  other  speciality  in  their 
economy  save  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  majority  of  the  order. 
It  is  in  relation  to  these  habits  that  the  lens  is  large  and  convex, 
the  iris  broad,  the  pupil  round  and  very  dilatable,  and  the  cornea 
correspondingly  large.  The  eye  is  relatively  large  in  the  swift- 
moving,  far-ranging  Kangaroos:  I  found  the  dark  pigment  on 
both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  choroid ;  the  ciliary  processes 
are  long:  the  lens  is  proportionally  large.  In  the  dead  Kan- 
garoo the  radiated  muscle  of  the  iris  is  much  contracted,  and  the 
pupil  widely  open.  The  eye  is  small  in  Didelphis  virginiana ; 
the  pupil  is  round :  the  lens  very  convex. 

The  Insectivora  have  small  eyes :  the  moles  least  of  all.  In  a 
great  pipe-toothed  shrew  (  Solenodon)  one  foot  in  length,  exclusive 
of  tail,  the  palpebral  opening  does  not  exceed  three  lines,  and 
there  is  no  distinction  between  orbit  and  temporal  fossa.  Bats 
have  the  smallest  eyes  of  all  volant  Vertebrates.  In  Rodents 
the  size  of  the  eyeball  bears  relation  to  the  extent  and  swiftness 
of  locomotion,  and  is  greatest  in  JerboidcB  and  LeporidtB,  The 
position  of  the  eyes  is  always  lateral,  and  by  the  prominence  of 
the  cornea  they  are  susceptible  in  these  timid  quadrupeds  of  re- 
ceiving the  image  of  a  pursuer.  In  the  hare  and  other  rodents 
the  retina  seems  to  expand  from  the  divisions  of  a  cleft  terminal 
tion  of  the  optic  nerve,  within  the  eyeball.  The  pupil  is  round 
in  most  Brodents :  in  a  dead  Agouti  it  was  a  horizontal  ellipse. 
In  the  squirrel  the  ante-retral  diameter  of  the  eyeball  is  to  the 
transverse  as  11  to  12 :  in  the  hare  it  is  as  23  to  25.*  In  all 
the  order  Bruta  the  eyes  are  relatively  small :  in  the  sloths  the 
contracted  pupil  is  a  vertical  slit. 

In  Cetacea  the  eyes  are  small,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  larger  kinds :  and  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  is 
still  less,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  sclerotic,  fig.  195,  a,  a, 
and  this  increases   from   the  cornea,  &,  backward  to  the  long, 

>  A  tabic  of  these  dimensions  of  the  eye  in  different  Vertebrates  will  be  found  in 
XII.  iii.  p.  390 ;  also  in  cvi''. 
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inrundibular  canal  for  the  optic  nerve,^  Outwardly  the  eye> 
ball  is  Bubspherical ;  but,  in  the  eection  figured,  the  contour  of 
the  cavity  containing  the  vitreous  humour,  e,  and  lens,  d,  presents 
an  ellipse,  with  the  long  axis  transverse :  in  a  Baianoptera  of  65 
feet  in  length,  this  axis  measured  2|  inches,  and  the  shorter  axis 
2  inches :  tlie  posterior  curve  is  regular ;  but,  toward  the  cornea, 
the  sclerotic  turns  in  quickly,  c, 
flattening  ^e  fore  part  of  the  eye: 
the  distance  between  the  fore  part 
of  the  sclerotic  and  the  botttmi  of 
the  eye  being  but  1^  inches.  In 
shape  the  cornea  is  a  longer  ellipse 
than  the  eyeball,  and  the  upper 
border  is  more  curved  than  the 
lower:  it  is  thinner  at  the  centre 
than  the  circumference,  and  is  sofl 
and  flaccid  in  the  dead  whale.  The 
choroid  has  a  silvery  or  bluish 
white  hue  on  the  inner  surface : 
the  darker  pigment  is  limited   to  Bttu™«tiurtjK'tnnMir. 

the  ciliary  [nrocesses  and  hack  of  the  irin.  In  a  mysticete  whale 
( Balana)  the  cellulosity  connecting  the  choroid  with  the  sclerotic 
was  of  a  light  brown  hue:  the  darker  pigment  extends  from  the 
ciliary  processes  »  little  way  upon  the  choroid :  and  in  both  kinds 
of  whale  is  so  disposed  as  to  absorb  the  rays  of  light  and  prevent 
them  being  a  second  time  reflected  so  as  to  disturb  the  spectrum 
on  the  back  of  the  retina.  Of  the  immerous  minute  folds  which 
consdtute  the  ciliary  zone  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  is  en- 
lathed,  and  produced  forward  to  form  a  wrinkled  corrugated 
process  about  three  lines  long,  compressed  and  terminating 
obtusely :  the  intermediate  shorter  processes  are  of  varying 
length ;  the  long  ciliary  processes  are  about  seventy  in  number, 
in  Baianoptera.  The  peripheral  radiated  contractile  fibres  of  the 
iris,  and  the  central  circular  ones,  are  conspicuous  on  the  back 
part  of  that  curtain  in  whales  :  the  front  suriface  shows  the  wavy 
vessels  radiating  from  arterial  canals  which  surround  the  margin 
of  the  pupil  which  is  transversely  elliptical.  Four  equidistant 
canals  in  the  thick  sclerotic  give  passage  to  the  long  ciliary 
arteries  and  the  vorticose  veins  :  the  two  arteries  which  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  a:<is  of  the  pupil  terminate  in  a 
canal  bordering  the  pupil  a  little  way  from  its  margin  :  the  vmvy 
branches   radiate   from   this  canal,  and   are   prominent   on  the 
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anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour 
IS  small :  the  lens,  d,  is  subspherical,  flatter  in  front  than  behind. 
The  nucleus  is  seen  in  the  posterior  half  and  the  surrounding  la- 
minae are  reflected  inward  and  backward  toward  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  nucleus,  leaving  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  in 
front  of  it  which  is  filled  by  less  dense  substance.  In  Hyperoddon 
the  pupil  is  transversely  oblong  with  a  moderate  projection  of 
the  upper  margin,  reminding  one  of  the  skate's  pupillary  curtain 
(vol.  L  p.  334).  In  the  Grampus  the  choroid  presents  a  greenish 
tinge :  in  the  Porpoise  it  is  a  bluish  white.  In  both,  the  pupil 
resembles  that  of  Hyperoodon.     The  retina  is  thick. 

In  the  Seals  the  sclerotic  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sudden 
thinning  at  the  part  corresponding  with  the  ciliary  zone ;  it  is 
moderately  thick  both  in  front  and  behind :  the  cornea  is  thin  and 
flabby.  The  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  being  inserted  into  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  sclerotic  may  shorten  the  axis  of  the  eye  and 
bring  the  lens  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  globe,  thus  adapting  it  to 
vision  in  air  and  water.  In  the  Sirenia  the  eye  is  very  small. 
In  a  Rhytina  of  25  feet  in  length  the  eye-ball  was  but  1^  inch 
in  diameter :  it  is  about  1  inch  in  diameter  in  the  Dugong :  the 
pupil  is  circular. 

The  eye  of  the  Elephant  is  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  re- 
minding one  of  that  in  the  Whale  by  its  small  relative  size : 
there  is  likewise  an  unusual  thickness  of  fibrous  or  sclerotic  sub- 
stance at  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  similar  extent  of 
light-coloured  tapetum  within  the  choroid,  which  tapetum  presents 
the  fibrous  type  of  structure :  the  pupil  is  round,  the  cornea  is 
larger  and  more  convex  than  in  Cetacea. 

In  the  Rhinoceros  the  eyeballs  are  of  small  comparative  size ; 
in  the  Indian  species  which  I  dissected,*  each  measured  in 
antero-posterior  diameter  one  inch  five  lines,  and  in  transverse 
diameter  one  inch  three  lines.  Some  dark-brown  pigment  lies 
under  the  conjunctiva  for  the  extent  of  about  a  line  from  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea :  the  same  kind  of  pigment  is  also 
deposited  upon  the  outside  of  the  nictitating  eyelid,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  same  part,  covered  of  course 
by  a  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  trunks  of  the  venje 
vorticosae  perforate  the  sclerotica  half-way  between  the  entry  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea :  their  disposition,  with 
the  flocculent  but  somewhat  firm  connecting  tissue  of  their 
radiating  branches,  presented  that  structure  which  most  nearly 
resembled   the   figures  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  the   parts  he 

'  v",  p.  56. 
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describes  as  *  processes  having  a  muscular  appearance,  with  the 
fibres  running  forwards  in  a  radiated  direction.'^  On  removing 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotica^  whilst  the  eye  was  susi>ended 
in  spirit,  both  the  vitreous  humour  and  the  lens  rolled  out ;  and 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  showed  no  particular  mark  of  the  inser- 
tion or  fixation  of  the  ciliary  processes;  their  impressions,  in 
remains  of  pigmental  matter,  were  perceptible  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  *  canal  of  Petit,'  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  lens 
was  six  lines,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  four  lines.  The  pig- 
ment was  not  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  choroid ;  but  in  both 
Rhinoceroses  dissected  by  me,  I  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
chorion  much  loose  cellular  tissue,  with  dark  [>igment :  this 
coloured  flocculent  tissue  concealed  at  first  the  venae  vorticosaj, 
even  when  injected.  The  sclerotica  is  one  line  thick  at  the  back 
part  of  the  eyeball ;  and  is  thinnest  near  the  middle  of  the  ball, 
becoming  thicker  towards  the  cornea,  which  is  two  lines  thick. 
The  choroid  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  back  part  of  the 
sclerotic,  around  the  entiy  of  the  optic  nerve,  botii  by  the  enter- 
ing vessels  and  by  the  tenacity  of  its  outer  flocculent  coat, 
especially  where  the  vessels  penetrate  the  sclerotica.  There  is 
no  tapetum  lucidum.  The  lower  eyelid  has  a  special  depressor 
muscle.* 

The  Tapir  has  a  proportionally  small  eyeball.  Of  the  Perisso- 
dactyle  group  the  Horse  has  the  largest  eyes,  in  relation  to  its 
greater  powers  of  locomotion.  They  are  lateral,  prominent, 
capable  of  directing  against  any  object  in  the  rear,  without  turn 
of  the  head,  the  outkick  of  the  hind-leg.  The  cornea  inclines  to 
an  oval  figure,  the  larger  end  being  toward  the  nose.  The  tape- 
tum is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  fibrous  structure :  the  ciliary 
processes  are  long ;  more  numerous  than  in  the  ox  :  the  pupil  is 
transversely  oblong,  rather  wider  on  the  nasal  side,  with  a  few 
processes  from  the  upper  margin. 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  cornea  is  oval,  with  the  large  end  in- 
ternal, or  toward  the  nose;  the  sclerotic  is  thin;  the  pupil  is 
round;  the  eyeball  rather  larger  than  the  palpebral  opening 
would  indicate ;  the  inner  figure  of  the  choroid  is  of  a  shining 
chocolate  colour  in  the  common  Hog,  but  much  darker  in  the 
Babyroussa.  The  eyes  in  Ruminants  are  large,  lateral;  the 
transverse  exceeds  the  fore-and-aft  diameter  of  the  eyeball.  In 
the  Ox  the  latter  is  to  the  transverse  diameter  as  43  to  49 ;  in 
the  sheep  as  32  to  35.  The  ciliary  processes  are  short  in  most, 
especially  in   some  Antelopes:    the  retina  extends  far  forward. 

>  cvi",  p.  157,  pi  X.,  figs.  1-3.  «  v",  p.  56. 
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The  tapetal  layer  is  fibrous,  extensive,  of  almost  metallic  bright- 
ness ;  in  most  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  in  a  few  of  a  bluish  tint, 
with  certain  portions,  generally  toward  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
white :  in  the  Ox  the  tapetum  occupies  a  broad  transverse 
tract  of  the  choroid.  The  pupil  is  transversely  oblong,  with 
the  upper  border  somewhat  festooned  in  the  Camel,  Ox,  and 
Sheep. 

In  the  Carnivora  the  relative  size  of  the  eyes  increases  from 
the  Bears  to  the  Cats.  The  tapetal  layer  exists  in  most,  and 
consists  of  obscurely  nucleated  cells.  In  the  nocturnal  Badger 
it  is  silvery  white ;  in  the  Dog  and  Wolf  whitish,  edged  with 
blue ;  in  most  felines  of  an  amber,  or  golden,  or  greenish  hue, 
with  a  lighter  tract  of  crescentic  form,  curving  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  Lion,  the  greater 
extent  of  tapetum  is  below  the  nerve ;  only  a  small  portion  above : 
the  general  form  of  the  whole  tapetum  is  broadly  crescentic  in 
Felines.  In  the  small  crepuscular  Cats  the  pupil  contracts  to 
a  vertical  slit ;  in  the  larger  diurnal  felines  it  is  circular.  The 
optic  nerve  penetrates  more  nearly  the  axis  of  the  eyeball  in 
Carnivores  than  in  Kuminants :  the  ciliary  folds  are  long,  espe- 
cially in  the  Lynx,  in  which  the  retina  does  not  reach  the 
meridian  of  the  eyeball :  it  is  also  very  thin. 

In  the  nocturnal  Quadrumana  the  main  modifications  of  the  eye- 
ball have  been  noted ;  the  large  and  prominent  cornea,  the  unusu- 
ally convex  lens,  the  broad  iris  and  circular  pupil,  and  the  patch 
of  tapetum,  are  well  exemplified  in  the  dissection  of  the  eyes  of 
Stenops  ffracilisy  in  XX,  vol.  iii.  p.  158,  no.  1706.  I  found  also  a 
delicate  tapetum  at  the  back  of  the  eye  in  Chiromys ;  but  the 
light  is  less  brightly  reflected  from  the  living  eyes  of  the  Aye- 
aye  than  from  those  of  the  slow  Lemurs.  The  lens  is  almost 
spherical  in  Perodicticus.  In  no  Lemurine  has  the  retinal  spot 
been  found ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  minute  fold  or  crease  in  its 
place.  This  spot,  fig.  201,  a,  due  to  a  thinning  there  of  the 
retina,  defined  by  a  yellowish  border,  accompanied,  usually,  in 
the  dead  eye,  with  a  slight  crease,  and  situated  in  or  very  near 
the  axis  of  vision,  exists  in  the  catarrhine  Quadrumana  as  in 
Man.  The  sclerotic  seems,  in  most,  to  be  somewhat  thinner  than 
in  Man  and  to  take  more  readily  the  stain  of  the  choroidal  pig- 
ment after  death.  In  no  Quadrumana  above  the  Lemurs  is  there 
a  tapetum. 

The  human  eyeball  is  in  some  individuals  a  sphere ;  in  most 
the   antero-posterior   is   rather    less   than   the    transverse    dia- 
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meter.'  The  sclerotic,  or  '  tunica  albiiginca,'  in  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  and  bo  much  as  h  visible  at  the  tore-part  of  the  globe 
forms  the  '  white  of  the  eye  : '  being  thinner  here  than  behind, 
the  dark  choroid  appearing  through  it  sometimes  gives  it  a  bluish 
tint;  it  resumes  thickness  near  the  cornea.  This,  fig.  193, £, 
forms  the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  rest  of  the  eye- 
hall  ;  it  is  perfectly  transparent  in  the  living  eye,  and  consists  of 
a.  proper  tunic,  a  most  delicate  continuation  of  conjunctive  mem- 
brane, fig.  207,  g,  over  the  outer  surface,  and  an  elastic  layer  on 
the  inner  surface  with  which  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour  is  blended:  the  proper  tunic  ia  laminated.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  sclerotic;  the  elastic  layer  is  con- 
tinued beneath  the  sclerotic, '  as  if  slipped  between  it  and  the 
ciliary  ligament,' fig.  193,  rf.  The  choroid  is  the  vascular  tunic  of 
the  eye  and  is  stained,  in  Man,  within  and  without  with  a  deep 
brown  or  black  pigment :  the  outer  surface  is  flooculcnt,  through 
the  attachment  to  the  cellulosity  uniting  it  with  the  sclerotic  :  the 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  highly  and  minutely  vascular:  this 
surface,  artificially  separated  from  the  outer  surface  supporting, 
as  in  fig.  196,  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the  vessels  and 
nerve8,wa8  termed  the 'tunica  Ruyschiana.'  The  arteries  supplying 
the  choroid  are  the  'short  ciliary:'  the  ig^ 

'  long  ciliary  '  arteries  are  chiefly  distri- 
buted to  the  iris,  and  also  give  anterior 
branches  to  the  sclerotic.  The  veins 
of  the  choroid  converge  in  arches  to 
four  or  five  trunks  which  fierce  the 
sclerotic  at  equal  distance  from  each 
other  behind  the  middle  of  the  eyeball : 
from  this  disposition,  shown  in  fig.  196, 
they  are  termed '  venn;  vorticosa;.'  The 
choroid  receives  minute  branches  from  ^ 
the  ciliary  nerves  in  their  passage  to  nnunniea.  cin- 

the  iris.  On  the  outer  part  and  anterior  border  of  the  choroid 
is  a  circle  of  grey  softish  substance,  applied,  like  a  band,  round 
the  margin  of  the  aperture  into  which  the  iris  is  fitted:  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  sclerotic  at  the  line  of  the  attachment 
of  the  cornea.  The  ciliary  nerves  penetrate  and  subdivide  in 
this  zone,  which  is  termed  '  ciliary  ligament,'  fig.  197,  a.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  choroid  is  a  circle  of 
longitudinal  folds  of  that  membrane,  called  '  ciliary  processes,' 

'  Arcordin-j  lo  llio  orerul  •dmcuuremenU  in  en". 
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mllectively  '  ciliary  zone,'  or  '  corpm  cilinre,'  fig.  1 98.     Of  tfaese 
fi.Uls,  ill  Mim.  there  ai-e  from  sixty  to  seventy,  about  two  lines  in 
lono-tli,  hut  altenmtely  a  little  longer  and  shorter.  The  free  central 
or  iutornal  border  of  the  fold 
sinks  into  the  contiguous  hy 
I  Old  membrane,  round  thi 
cunift-rpnce  of  the  cryst: 


lens,  the  anterior  ends  of  the  processes  project  into  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  touching  the  iris,  and  bounding 
peripherally  that  chamber.  The  circular  screen  or  curtiun  at- 
tached at  its  periphery  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  interposed 
between  the  cornea  and  lens 
is  called  the  *  iris ; '  its  aper- 
t*re  is  the  '  pujHl,'  which  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
disc,  but  a  little  toward  the 
nasal  si<le.  The  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  fig,  199,  pre- 
sents linear  elevations,  irre- 
gular in  size  and  number, 
converging  to  a  circular  one 
about  j'frth  of  an  inch  from  the 
margin  of  the  pupil :  from  the 
'  circle  '  numerous  miniite  atriso 
converge  to  the  margin  itself. 
The  auterior  surface  is  the  seat 
of  that  variety  of  colour,  to  which,  in  common  parlance,  tlie  colour 
of  the  eye  itiielf  ia  attributed.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iria  is 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  black  pij^ment  which  when  removed 
exposes  a  number  of  lines  converging  from  the  ciliary  folds  to 
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within  a  abort  distance  of  the  pupil ;  this  is  ininiciliatGly  on- 
circled  by  a  band,  ^V*^''  '"^'^ '"  breadth,  which  is  lUc  orbicular  or 
sphincter  muscle.  The  radiating  hnes,  by  anab^y  with  the  eye 
of  the  Whale  and  GirafFe,  indicate  the  'dilator  fibres'  of  the 
pupil.  The  peculiar  contractile  office  or  muscular  character  of 
the  iris  calls  fur  the  large  supply  of  nerves;  it  is  also  highly 
vascular.  The  two  long  ciliary  arteries  which  penetrate  the 
sclerotic  posteriorly,  advance  horizontally,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eyeball,  between  that  laembrane  and  the  choroid,  to  the  iris, 
where  each  divides  into  two  branches,  which  proceed  round  the 
circumference  and  inosculate  with  each  other,  thus  forming  an 
arterial  circle,  from  which  numberless  branches  converge  to  the 
pupiL  The  nerves  are  derived  fnnn  the  third  and  fifth  pairs, 
with  communications  from  the  sympathetic,  and  consequently 
having  connections  with  the  sixth.  They  penetrate  the  sclerotic 
(Msteriorly,  and  advance  towanis  the  iris  between  the  sclerotic 
and  choroid,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number :  arrived  at  the 
ciliary  ligament,  they  divide  at  acute  angles,  as  in  fig.  1(17,  and 
may  be  traced  through  j^j 

this  structure  until  they 
are  finally  lost  in  the 
iris.  The  optic  nerve, 
on  entering  the  orbit, 
bends  a  little  forward 
and  enters  the  eye  about  ! 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  be- 
low and  internal  to  the 
axis  of  the  globe :  it  un- 
dergoes a  constriction, 
as   in   fig.   200,   a,  just 

before  piercing  the  ecle-  ■.iHirinTumianEi.,.,  v, 

rotic :  on  entering  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball  the  neuriiie  forms  a 
slight  prominence,  before  expanding  into  the  sheet  called  '  retina.' 
The  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  which  penetrates  the  optic 
nerve  before  it  reaches  the  eye,  emerges  from  the  centre  of  the  ter- 
minal prominence  by  the  '  porus  opticus,'  and  ramifies,  as  '  arteria 
centralis  retintc,'  upon  the  vascular  layer  adherent  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  microscopic  character  of 
the  retina  itself  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  332.  It  is  covered  externally 
by  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  by  which  the  retina  is 
connected  with  the  Ruysehian  layer  of  the  choroid.  In  the 
Horse,  Ox,  and  Shee|»,  this  mend>rane  is  more  easily  demonstrated 
than  in  Man,  where  it  is  obscured  by  the  black  pigment:  the 
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subjoined  cut  (fi<^.  201,  b)  gives  Dr.  Jacob's  illustration  of  this 
membrane  aa  partly  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  retina.  In  the 
centre  of  the  retina  and  axis  of  vision  is  a  speck  which  retains  its 
transparency  when  the  rest  of  the  nervous  expansion  has  become 
opaque  after  death ;  this  speck  is  margined  by  a  yellowish  tint ; 
and  in  the  dead  eye  one  or  more  short  delicate  folds  pucker  tbe 
contiguous  retina.  It  was  regarded  as  a  natural  perforation  by 
its  discoverer,  and  has  been  called  the  '  foramen  of  Soemmerring : ' 
it  is  a  modification  of  the  retina.  The  relative  position  of  the 
'  macula  centralis  '  to  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve,  whence 
the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  diverge,  is  shown  in  fig. 
201,  A.  Tbe  retinal  neurine  terminates  at  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  ciliary  body.  The  vitreous  humour,  which  mainly  main- 
ta,ins  the  sphericity  of  the 
eye,  consists  of  water,  98 -40 ; 
chloride  of  sodium  with  a  lit- 
tle extractive  matter,  1*42; 
albumen,  0*16',  a  substance 
soluble  in  water,  0-02.  It 
is  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  receives 
in  an  anterior  depression 
the  crystalline  lens,  fig.  202, 
a,  from  the  circumference 
of  which  it  is  extended  to 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ciliary  processes,  shows  their  im- 
pressions at  c,  and  bounds  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
12,12  humour.     The  cellular  structure  of 

the  part  of  the  hyaloid  at  the  cir- 
cumlerence  of  the  lens  when  demon- 
strated by  inflation  or  injection,  pro- 
duces the  appearance  shown  at  b, 
1  called  by  its  describer  Petit, '  canal 
godronnS: '  the  folds  of  the  hyaloid  in 
1  elation  to  the  ciliary  processes  form 
the  '  corona  ciliaris,'  ib.  c.  In  the 
human  crystalline  lens  the  anterior 
19  to  the  posterior  convexity  aa  4  to 
3  :  the  transverse  diameter  is  from  4 

vltRDU  JiUDiunrvllu  UJwaiamemiij'ADeuid     ,  .  ,      t-  .1  .1  '    i 

leu,  iiiDiviiic  tbe  •aui  ot  Fttii' >uii     to  4^  liucs,  tbc  tiiickness  or  axis 

(orom  ciuMtai  »««"•  ov.  j^  about  2   lincs.     Tbe  degrees  of 

convexity  of  both    surfaces  vary  at   ditferent   periods   of  life. 

In  fig.  203,  A  shows  the  lens   of  a   six-months'  foetus,    B,   of 

a  child  of  six  years,  c,  of  an  adult  of  middle  age :  after  fifty 
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it  becomes  rather  flatter  and  also  firmer  in  texture.     The  density 
of  the  lens  ie  not  the  game  throughout,  the  surface  being  nearly 
fluid,   while   the  centre   scarcely  yields  to  -  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  and  thumb,  especially  in  advanced 
life.     The  eye  is  thus  rendered  achro- 
matic.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  lens   l 
to  water  is  as  10024  to  10000:  the  re- 
iractive  power  of  the  centre  of  the  leni: 

is  to  tbat  of  water  as  16  to  7.     Brewster  ciriuiuu  inu.  hunun, « diatnoi 
found  the  following  to  be  the  refractive 

powers  of  the  diflerent  humours  of  the  human  eye,  the  ray  of 
light  being  incident  upon  them  from  the  eye  :  '  aqueous  humour, 
1-336;  crystalline,  surface  1-3767,  centre  1-3990,  mean  1-3839  ; 
vitreous  humour,  1-3394.  But  as  the  rays  refracted  by  the  aque- 
008  humour  pass  into  the  crystalline,  and  those  from  the  crys- 
talline into  the  vitreous  humour,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
separating  surface  of  these  humours  will  be,  from  the  aqueous 
humour  to  the  outer  coat  of  the  crystalline,  1'046Q-,  from  the 
aqueous  humour  to  the  crystalline,  using  the  mean  index,  1  '0353 ; 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  outer  coat  of  the  crystalline,  1-0445 ; 
from  the  vitreous  to  the  crystal- 
line, using  the  mean  index,  a  c 
1-0332.'  If  the  lens  with  the 
capsule  attached  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane  be  placed  in  water,  the 
following  day  it  is  found  slightly 
opaque  or  opaline,  and  split  into 
aeveral  portions  by  fissures  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  as  in  fig.  204,  b. 
If  allowed  to  remain  some  days 
in  water,  it  continues  to  expand 
and  unfold  itself;  and  if  then  transferred  to  spirit  and  hardened, 
it  may  be  unravelled  by  dissection,  fig.  204,  c,  and  its  fibrous 
structure  demonstrated. 

In  Man  and  Mammals  generally  three  septa  diverge  from  each 
pole  of  the  lens  at  angles  of  120°,  the  septa  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face bisecting  the  angles  formed  by  the  septa  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face :  the  fibres  diverge  from  these  septa  as  shown  in  fig.  205. 
The  denticulated  structure  by  which  the  fibres  are  laterally  united, 
or  interlock,  is  shown  in  voL  i.  p.  333,  fig.  217,  in  the  crystalline 
lens  of  a  cod.  The  human  tens  is  inclosed  in  a  transparent, 
firm,  elastic  capsule.     A  branch  of  the  '  arteria  centralis  retine ' 

VOL.  lit.  a 
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attains  the  back  part  of  the  capsule,  and  ramifies  richly  thereon, 
in  the  foetus. 

The  aqueous  humour  lodged  in  the  chamber  between  b  and  f, 
fig.  193,  has  a  refractive  power  very  little  higher  than  that  of 
water;  100  parts  consisting  of  98-10  of  water,  1*15  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  0'75  of  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
merest  trace  of  albumen  ;  It  is  secreted  by  the  membrane  lining 
the  chamber. 

B.  Appendages  of  the  Eye. — The  muscles  moving  the  human 
eyeball  are  the  four  straight  and  two  oblique  ones.  In  lower 
Qtiadrumana  a  few  fibres 
seem  to  be  detached  iroin 
the  inner  part  of  the  origin 
of  the  recti  to  be  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  nearer  the 
entry  of  the  optic  nerve. 
This  is  the  remnant  of 
a  stronger  muscle,  which 
in  other  Mammals,  with 
few  exceptions,  surrounds 
the  optic  nerve,  expand- 
ing, funnel-wise,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  back  of  the 
eyeball :  it  is  called  the 
'  choanoid  muscle,'  or  sut- 
pensor  oculi,  and  is  supplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  sixth 
cerebral  nerve.  In  Cetacea  it  is  divided  into  four  short  mus- 
cles, paralleling  the  longer  recti,  but  of  greater  breadth  and 
almost  continuous :  they  are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  behind 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  eye-ball.  The  narrower  and  longer 
recti  muscles  expand  to  be  inserted  anterior  to  that  axis.  The 
superior  oblique  arising,  with  them,  above  the  foramen  opticum, 
has  the  course  of  its  fibres  changed,  as  usual,  by  a  pulley  at  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  but  in  passing  through  the  sub- 
stance which  serves  as  the  trochlea,  the  muscle  is  only  partially 
tendinous  and  little  diminished  in  diameter.  The  inferior  oblique 
is  long,  and  broad  at  its  insertion. 

In  the  Rhinoceros  the  fasciculi  of  the  choanoid  muscles  have 
coalesced  into  two  masses:  in  most  quadrupeds  they  form  a 
ginirle  'infundibular  suspensor.'  The  cellular  tissue  is  more 
or  less  condensed  between  the  insertions  of  the  choanoid  and 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  in  Man  between  these 
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and  the  eyeball,  the  recti  perforating  this  layer  or  sheath  before 
expanding  to  their  insertions.  The  upper  one,  *  rectus  superior,' 
directs  the  cornea  upward,  the  *  rectus  inferior '  downward,  the 
'  rectus  extemus '  outward,  the  *  rectus  intemus '  inward  or 
toward  the  ilose ;  the  *  recti '  antagonising,  or  combining  with, 
each  other  in  all  the  degrees  required  to  make  the  cornea  assume 
any  intermediate  direction :  they  can  thus  produce  the  move- 
ments analogous  to  the  '  circumduction '  of  a  limb ;  in  doing 
which  the  centre  of  the  cornea  describes  a  circle.  For  *  rotation' 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  this  corneal  centre  remains  fixed  as  the 
fore  end  of  an  axis,  the  two  muscles  called  '  oblique '  are  added. 

In  Mammals  the  '  superior  oblique '  arises  from  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit  with  the  recti,  advances  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rim, 
glides  there  through  a  tendinous  pulley,  returns  toward  the  eye- 
ball, is  reflected  backward  and  outward  beneath  the  rectus 
superior,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  between  this  muscle 
and  the  rectus  extemus.  The  inferior  oblique  takes  its  origin, 
in  advance  of  the  eyeball,  from  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxillary ; 
passes  outward  and  backward  beneath  the  *  rectus  inferior,'  and 
is  inserted  into  the  outer  and  back  ])art  of  the  sclerotic.  The 
two  oblique  are  so  disposed  as  to  act,  when  antagonising  each 
other,  in  rotating  the  eyeball  on  its  antero-posterior  axis :  when 
combining  in  action  they  tend  to  draw  forward  the  eye,  and  thus 
antagonise  the  recti  muscles  collectively.  The  trochlear  arrange- 
ment of  the  superior  oblique  is  peculiar  to  the  present  class. 

As  habitually  antagonistic  muscles  have  nerves  from  distinct 
sources,  the  rectus  abductor  is  supplied  by  the  '  sixth '  nerve,  the 
rectus  adductor  by  the  *  third.'  The  superior  oblique,  which 
opposes  the  inferior  one  in  most  movements,  is  supplied  by  the 
*  fourth '  nerve.  As  the  depression  of  the  eyeball  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  superior  oblique  if  the  downward  motion  be 
directed  by  the  lateral  muscles,  it  suffices  that  it  should  have  the 
same  separate  nerve  (fourth)  for  that  motion  as  for  antagonising 
the  inferior  oblique,  which,  like  the  upper,  lower,  and  inner  recti, 
is  supplied  by  the  '  third  nerve.'  * 

In  Cetacea  the  eyelids  are  represented  by  a  continuous  circular 
fold  of  the  skin,  leaving  a  round  opening  in  front  of  the  eye  with 
a  narrow  margin  unprovided  with  eyelashes.  This  *  palpebral ' 
opening  is  closed  by  an  orbicular  muscle  or  sphincter,  and  is 
expanded  by  four  broad,  thin,  almost  continuous  muscles  (in  the 
Porpoise).    The  ^  tunica  conjunctiva,'  fig.  195,  y,  lines  the  circular 

*  For  Hunter's  excellent  remarks  on  '  the  use  of  the  Oblique  Muscles/  see  xcnr. 
p.  24. 
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eyelid,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  eyeball,  near  its  middle.  At 
the  line  of  reflection  are  the  orifices  of  a  zone  of  *  Meibomian ' 
follicles:  an  aggregate  of  somewhat  more  complex  ones  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  eyeball  represents  a  *  Harderian '  gland.  There 
is  no  true  lacrymal  gland,  nor  any  '  third '  or  nictitating  lid. 
The  presence  of  this  eyelid  distinguishes  the  Sirenia  from  the 
Cetacea ;  ^  and  the  Harderian  gland  is  more  distinctly  developed. 
In  Seals  the  circular  eyelid  is  supplied  by  four  dilators 
and  a  sphincter,  as  in  Whales ;  but  an  external  groove 
at  the  inner  canthus  indicates  the  division  of  the  horizontal 
eyelids :  the  nictitating  membrane  is  well  developed  and  the 
Harderian  gland  at  its  base  is  large.  In  the  Elephant  the 
'  third '  or  vertical  eyelid  is  supported  by  a  flat,  slightly  curved 
cartilage,  which  becomes  thinner  as  it  is  attached  to  the  concave 
free  margin:  the  Harderian  is  continued  as  in  Cetacea,  from 
a  group  of  smaller  mucous  glands,  which  have  many  excretory 
orifices  upon  the  margin  of  the  third  eyelid,  but  its  principal 
duct  terminates  upon  the  inner  surface  near  the  base  of  that  Ud. 
There  is  a  special  ^  nictitator  *  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  at 
first  over  the  base  of  the  membrane  in  a  curve,  then  form  an 
angle  to  include  the  extremity  of  the  nictitating  cartilage,  which 
is  consequently  moved  in  the  diagonal  of  the  contracting  forces, 
and  pushed  forward  and  outward  over  the  front  of  the  eyebalL 
In  the  Bhinoceros  the  lower  eyelid  has  a  depressor  muscle.  The 
Harderian  gland  is  large  in  the  Hog-tribe ;  its  duct  opens  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  :  it  co-exists 
with  a  '  caruncula  lacrymalis.'  There  is  a  small  lacrymal  gland 
the  duct  of  which  opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid :  the  margin  of  this  is  provided  with  a  row  of  stiff*,  unequal 
cilia,  beneath  which  are  orifices  of  the  *  Meibomian  glands.'  In 
most  Ungulates  the  base  of  the  third  eyelid  is  buried  in  a  fatty 
and  fibrous  substance.  In  the  Sheep  a  large  ^  caruncula '  co- 
exists with  the  Harderian  and  lacrymal  glands.  The  upper  eyelid 
has  cilia  in  all  Ruminants.  The  margins  of  the  lids  and  the 
conjunctiva  are  charged  with  black  pigment  in  the  Giraffe ;  and 
the  cilia  of  the  upper  lid  are  very  long. 

The  eye  is  protected,  in  the  Omithorhynchus,  by  a  cartila- 
ginous plate  continued  from  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  com- 
parable with  the  palpebral  plates  in  the  crocodile.  Both  the  water 
Monotreme  and  the  Echidna  have  a  well  developed  membrana 
nictitans:  there  are  also  an  upper  and  a  lower  eyelid,  each 
of  which  has  its   proper   apertor  muscle.     In  Marsupials,  the 

^  cxni".  p.  28. 
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Harderian  glaod  and  the  retractor  oculi  co-exist,  b«  usual,  with  the 
Dictitatiiig  eyelid.  This  is  largely  developed,  and  the  conjunctiva 
covering  its  free  margin  is  stained  black.  Beneath  the  upper  eyelid, 
in  the  Kangaroo,  there  is  a  cartili^Dons  ridge  having  the  conjuno- 
tiva  reflected  over  it.  There  are  no  palpebral  cilia  in  DidelphU. 
The  Harderian  gland  Babeerves  the  movements  of  the  third 
or  nictitating  lid,  and  with  tlie  choanoid  muscle,  are  present  in 
all  quadrupeds  up  to  the  Quadrumana.  In  these,  as  in  Man,  the 
third  lid    is  reduced  to  a  ,Qg 

small  fold,  fig.  206,  g,  at 
the  inner  canthus,  within 
and  projecting  a  little  be- 
yond the  vascular  protu- 
berance called  '  caruncula 
lacrymalis,' ib./:  the  Har- 
derian  gland  ceasex  to  be 
developed  :  the  true  lacry- 
mal  gland  at  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit,  fig. 
209,  h,  I,  is  large.  In  fig. 
206  the  orifices  of  the  '  tar- 
sal '  or '  meibomian '  glands 

are  shown  at  a,  a.  In  Man  and  Quadrumana  the  upper  of  the 
two  horizontal  lids  is  the  largest  and  most  movable,  contrary  to 
the  case  in  most  lower  Mammals.  g^T 

The  fibrous  tissue  within  that  fold 
of  skin  is  now  condensed  to  form 
a  'tarsal  cartilage,'  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  in  the  upper  lid, 
of  which  it  forms  the  basis :  its 
straight  and  thick  border  consti- 
tutes the  ciliary  margin.  In  the 
lower  lid  the  so-called  '  cartilage ' 
is  hardly  more  developed  than  it 
is  in  boUi  lids  of  quadrupeds.  The 
meibomian  follicles  extend  into  the 
fibrous  (lower  lid)  or  fibrocartilaginous  (upper  lid)  tissue.  The 
muscle  closing  the  lids  is  the  '  orbicularis  palpebrarum,'  fig.  2»,  o. 
The  upper  lid  is  raised  by  a  special  muscle,  '  levator  pal- 
pebne  superioris,'  which  extends  from  the  upper  border  of 
the  optic  foramen,  to  the  tarsal  fibro-cartilage.  The  lower  Ud 
on  the  relaxation  of  the  '  orbicularis'  which  draws  it  up,  falls 
down  by  its  own   elasticity  :  rarely  in  Mammals  has  it  a  proper 
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(lepressor.  The  outer  border  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  botK 
lida  is  provided,  in  Man,  with  eye-lashes,  fig.  207,  the  orifices  of 
which,  when  plucked  out,  are  shown  at  k,  fig.  206.  In  this 
figure  b  is  the  '  outer  canthus,'  c  the  '  inner  canthua,*  d  lacrymal 
|)apilla  or  '  punctum '  of  the  upper  lid ;  e,  the  same  of  the  lower 
lid ;  /,  the  lacrymal  caruncle ;  y,  the  semilunar  fold  representing 
the  '  third  eyelid,'  and  now  forming  the  bottom  of  the '  lacus 
lacrymalis '  within  the  fissure  of  the  inner  canthus ;  t,  the  eye- 
brow. In  the  section  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  eyelids,  in  fig. 
„„^  207,  is  shown  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  con- 

junctive membrane  upon  the  eyeball,  ff,  at  the 
up|>er  and  outer  part  of  which  line  open  the  9  to 
12  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland.  Into 
which  bristles  have  been  inserted. 

The  gland,  fig.  208,  conBists  of  an  upper  por- 
tion a,  a,  which  is  lodged  in  the  shallow  depres- 
sion at  the  outer  side  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
and  a  lower  thinner  portion,  b,  b,  which  is  a  looser 
^gregate  of  lobules  extending  into  the  substance 
"""  " '  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  fluid  contributed  by 
the  lacrymal  and  meibomian  glands  to  the  conjunctival  cavity, 
afler  being  spread  by  the  winking  movements  of  the  lids  over 
the  front  of  the  eyeball,  is  carried 
along  the  groove  formed  by  the 
margins  of  the  closed  lids  to  the 
inner  canthus,  and  is  there  im- 
bibed by  the  '  puncta  lacrymalia,' 
I  fig.  209,  a,  a.  From  each  of  these 
orifices  a  canal  ia  continued,  ascend- 
ing in  the  upper,  descending  in  the 
lower  lid ;  in  both,  then,  bending  at 
an  acute  angle  and  converging  to  a 
long  dilated  receptacle,  f,  g,  called 
'  lacrymal  sac'  The  large  blind 
end,  e,  is  directed  upward ;  the  sac 
gradually  contracts.  A,  to  the  *  nasal 
duct,'  I,  which  opens  into  the  infe- 
rior meatus,  fig.  152,  k,  of  the  nose. 
In  all  Mammals  with  divided  or  horizontal  eyelids  there  is  a 
similar  provision  for  carrying  off  the  waste  lubricating  fluid  of  the 
eyeball.  In  Man,  in  whom  the  true  lacrymal  gland  ia  relatively 
largest,  its  peculiar  secretion  —  the  tears — when  emotionally 
secreted  in  excess,  overflows  the  palpebral  groove. 
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C.  PuralM  between  eye  and  ear, — The  author  of  the  excellent 
articles^  xcvii''  and  ex''  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  eye  and 
car  whichyin  the  main^  appears  to  me  to  express  justly  the  '  serial 
homologies '  of  the  parts  of  those  sense-organs.  I  include^  how- 
ever, the  consideration  of  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively lodged.  The  *  otocrane  '  parallels  the  *  orbit.'  The  homo- 
logy is  masked  by  the  deeper  situation  of  the  former,  its  commu- 
nication rather  with  the  interior  than  with  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium,  and  its  more  frequent  coalescence  with  the  fixed  bony 
sense -capsule  which  it  includes.  In  some  Mammals,  however, 
that  capsule  retains  its  primitive  and  typical  distinctness,  and 
can  be  removed  from  the  otocrane.^  This  is,  then,  seen  to 
be  formed  by  the  exoccipital  and  alisphenoid,  the  mastoid,  the 
tympanic,  and,  in  Mammals,  the  expanded  and  intercalated  squa- 
mosal. The  primitive  bony  nuclei  of  the  capsule  which  appear 
round  the  fenestra  rotunda,  on  the  outer  end  of  the  upper  vertical 
semicircular  canal,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  hinder  vertical 
semicircular  canal,  extend  to  form  the  bony  labyrinth,  and  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  centres  from  which  the  ossification  of 
the  mastoid  or  ot.ier  otocranial  bones  begins.  The  addition  of 
bony  matter  envelopes  in  various  degrees  the  first  formed  part  of 
the  capsule,  called  *  bony  labyrinth,'  and  constitutes,  therewith,  the 
'petrosal.'  This  capsule  of  the  ear  corresi>ond8  with  the  sclerotic 
in  the  eye ;  which,  in  many  Vertebrates,  becomes  the  seat  of 
ossification,  and  in  some  ( Cefflrc^a,  e.g.,  fig.  195,  a)  is  thickened  as 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  nervous  and  vascular  parts  of  the 
essential  organ  it  contains,  as  is  the  petrosal.  The  orifice  by  which 
the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye-bulb  answers  to  the  foramen  audi- 
torium internum.  The  membranous  labyrinth  answers  to  the 
]>arts  of  the  eyeball  within  the  sclerotic.  The  delicate  vascular 
external  tissue  of  the  labyrinth,  frequently  exhibiting  pigment- 
specks,  answers  to  the  choroid,  the  expansions  of  the  acoustic 
nerves  to  the  retina,  the  endolym])h  to  the  vitreous  humour.  The 
fluid  in  the  space  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  including  the 
aqueous  humour,  represents  the  perilymph.  Wharton  Jones 
compares  the  '  lens '  to  the  *  otolites." 

If  we  compare  the  conjunctival  space  in  front  of  the  eyeball  with 
the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  duct  therefrom  leading  to  the  nose 
with  the  eustachian  tube,  then  the  anterior  opening  of  the  sclerotic 
will  answer  to  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  and  the  membrane  closing 
it,  or  cornea,  to  that  which  closes  the  fenestra.  In  mammals 
the  open  movable  eyelids  seem  very  remote  analogues  to  the 

*  XLIV.  p.  557.  '  XCVil".  p.  562. 
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External  membrane  cloaing  the  tympanum :  but  they  are  super- 
added developments  to  the  true  serial  homologue  of  Uie  tympanic 
membrane^  shown  in  Beptilia^  vol.  i.  p.  338^  339,  fig.  220 ;  and 
which  disappears  or  blends  with  the  later  added  developments  of 
integument  with  special  cartilages,  muscles,  and  glandules,  and 
which  truly  parallel  the  '  pinna '  of  the  ear.  In  the  eyelids,  the 
meibomian  follicles  repeat  the  ceruminous  ones,  and  the  eyelashes, 
the  cilia  which  guard  the  entry  to  the  meatus  auditorias.  Wharton 
Jones  compares  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  to  those  of  the  otosteals, 
and  I  concur,  with  him,  in  accepting  the  opinion  of  Weber  as  to 
the  special  relation  of  both  to  their  respective  Organs  of  Sense, 
and  as  to  their  being  parts  superadded  to  the  elements  of  the  ver- 
tebral skeleton.  But  I  believe  that  the  divergence  of  functions 
so  governs  the  development  of  special  motive  organs  and  ossicles 
as  to  remove  the  ground  for  safely  or  usefully  homologising  such 
parts,  and  I  refrain  from  going  beyond  the  serial  repetitions  in  the 
eye  and  ear  which  are  above  indicated. 
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DENTAL    SYSTEM    OF    MAMMALIA. 

(  218.  General  characters  of  the  Teeth. — The  present  class  in- 
cludes a  few  genera  and  species  that  are  devoid  of  teeth;  the 
true  ant-eaters  (^Myrmecophaga\  the  scaly  ant-eaters  (Manis),  and 
the  spiny  monotrematous  ant-eater  (Echidna),  are  examples  of 
strictly  edentulous  Mammals  :  Ornithorhynchus  has  homy  teeth ; 
the  whales  (^BalcBna,  Baltsnoptera)  have  transitory  embryonic 
calcified  teeth,  fig.  219,  succeeded  by  whalebone  substitutes, 
fig.  217,  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  female  Narwhal  seems  to  be 
edentulous,  but  has  the  germs  of  two  tusks  in  the  substance  of  the 
upper  jaw-bones :  one  of  these  so  remains ;  the  other  becomes 
developed  into  a  large  horn-like  weapon  in  the  male  Narwhal, 
fig.  220,  A,  and  suggested  to  Linnaeus  the  name,  for  its  genus,  of 
Monodon:  but  the  tusk  is  never  median,  like  the  truly  single 
tooth  on  the  palate  of  the  Myxine  ;  and  occasionally  both  tusks 
are  developed.  In  Hyperoodon  the  teeth  are  reduced  in  the 
adult  to  two  in  number,  whence  the  specific  name,  H.  bidens; 
but  they  are  very  small  and  confined  to  the  lower  jaw.  Ziphius 
has  two  teeth  of  functional  size  and  shape,  one  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  sexual  character.  The 
DelphinvLS  griseus  has  five  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw : 
but  they  soon  become  reduced  to  two.  The  Marsupial  genus 
Tarsipes  is  remarkable  for  the  paucity  as  well  as  minuteness  of 
its  teeth.  The  Elephant  has  never  more  than  one  entire  molar, 
or  parts  of  two,  in  use  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
to  which  are  added  two  tusks,  more  or  less  developed,  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Some  Rodents,  Hydromysy  e.  g.,  have  two  grinders  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws,  which,  added  to  the  four  cutting  teeth  in  front, 
make  twelve  in  all ;  the  common  number  of  teeth  in  this  order  is 
twenty ;  but  the  hares  and  rabbits  have  twenty-eight  teeth. 
The  sloth  has  eighteen  teeth.  The  number  of  teeth,  thirty-two, 
which  characterises  man,  the  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  true 
Ruminants,  is  the  average  one  of  the  class  Mammalia ;  but  the 
typical  number  is  forty-four.  The  examples  of  excessive  number 
of  teeth  are  presented,   in   the  order  Brufa,   by  the  Priodont 
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Armadillo^  which  has  ninety-eight  teeth ;  and  in  the  Cetaceous 
order  hj  the  Cachalot^  which  has  upwards  of  sixty  teeth^  though 
most  of  them  are  confined  to  the  lower  jaw;  by  the  common 
porpoise^  which  has  between  eighty  and  ninety  teeth;  by  the 
Gangetic  dolphin,  which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  teeth  ;  and 
by  the  true  dolphins  {Delphinusy,  which  have  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety  teeth,  yielding  the  maximum  number 
in  the  class  Mammalia, 

Where  the  teeth  are  in  excessive  number,  as  in  the  species 
above  cited,  they  are  small,  equal,  or  sub-equal,  and  of  a  simple 
conical  form ;  pointed,  and  slightly  recurved  in  the  common 
dolphin ;  with  a  broad  and  flattened  base  in  the  Gangetic  dolphin ; 
with  the  crown  compressed  and  expanded  in  the  porpoise ;  com- 
pressed, but  truncate,  and  equal  with  the  fang,  in  Priodon.  The 
compressed  triangular  teeth  become  coarsely  notched  or  dentated 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  series  in  the  great  extinct  cetaceous 
Zeufflodon,  The  simple  dentition  of  the  smaller  Armadillos,  of 
the  Orycterope,  and  of  the  three-toed  Sloth,  presents  a  difference 
in  the  size,  but  little  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
subcylindrical  with  broad  triturating  surfaces;  in  the  two-toed 
Sloth,  the  two  anterior  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  longer  and 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  adapted  for  piercing  and  tearing, 
fig.  215. 

Teeth  are  fixed,  as  a  general  rule,  in  all  Vertebrates.  In 
Mammals  the  movements  of  the  teeth  depend  on  those  of  the 
jaw-bones  supporting  them,  but  appear  to  be  independent  in  the 
ratio  of  the  size  of  the  tooth  to  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached ; 
the  seemingly  individual  movements  of  divarication  and  approxi- 
mation observable  in  the  large  lower  incisors  of  the  Bathyergus 
and  MacropuSy^  are  due  entirely  to  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
symphysis  uniting  the  two  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  those 
incisors  are  deeply  and  firmly  implanted. 

In  Man,  where  the  premaxillaries  early  coalesce  with  the 
maxillary  bones,  where  the  jaws  are  very  short,  and  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth  are  of  equal  length,  there  is  no  interspace  or  *  diastema  * 
in  the  dental  series  of  either  jaw,  and  the  teeth  derive  some 
additional  fixity  by  their  close  apposition  and  mutual  pressure. 
No  inferior  Mammal  now  presents  this  character;  but  its  im- 
portance, as  associated  with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  human 
organisation,  has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  discovery  of 
a  like  contiguous  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  a  few 
extinct  quadrupeds ;  e.  g.,  Anoplotheriumy  Nesodon,  and  Dichodon.^ 

•  XXV.  vol.  i.  p.  285.  »  CLXXX.  fi;;.  130. 
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The  teeth  in  Mammals^  as  in  the  foregoing  classes^  are  formed 
by  superaddition  of  the  hardening  salts  to  pre-existing  moulds  of 
animal  pulp  or  membrane^  organised  so  as  to  insure  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  earthy  particles  according  to  that  pattern  which  cha- 
racterises each  constituent  texture  of  the  tooth,  together  with  a 
course  of  vitalising  plasma  through  its  tissue. 

The  complexity  of  the  primordial  basis,  or  ^matrix,'  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  with  that  of  the  fully-formed  tooth,  and  is 
least  remarkable  in  those  conical  teeth  which  consist  only  of 
dentine  and  cement.  The  primary  pulp,  fig.  129,  i*,  which 
first  appears  as  a  papilla  rising  from  the  free  surface  of  the 
alveolar  gum,  is  the  part  of  the  matrix  which,  by  its  calcification, 
constitutes  the  dentine.  In  simple  teeth,  the  secondary,  or 
enamel  pulp,  covers  the  dentinal  pulp  like  a  cap ;  in  complex 
teeth  it  sends  processes  into  depressions  of  the  coronal  part  of  the 
dentinal  pulp,  which  vary  in  depth,  breadth,  direction,  and 
number,  in  the  different  groups  of  the  herbivorous  and  omni- 
vorous quadrupeds.  The  dentinal  pulp,  thus  penetrated,  offers 
corresponding  complications  of  form ;  and,  as  the  capsule  follows 
the  enamel  pulp  in  all  its  folds  and  processes,  the  external  ca^dties 
or  interspaces  of  the  dentine  become  occupied  by  enamel  and 
cement — the  cement,  like  the  capsule  which  formed  it,  being  the 
outermost  substance,  fig.  237,  c,  and  the  enamel,  ib.  e,  being  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  dentine,  ib.  d.  The  dental  matrix 
presents  the  most  extensive  interdigitation  of  the  dentinal  and 
enamel  pulps  in  the  Wart-hog,  Capybara,  and  Elephant. 

The  matrix  of  the  mammaliap  tooth  sinks  into  a  furrow,  and 
soon  becomes*  inclosed  in  a  cell  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw-bone, 
from  which  the  crown  of  the  growing  tooth  extricates  itself  by 
exciting  the  absorbent  process,  whilst  the  cell  is  deepened  by  the 
same  process,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  jaw,  into  an  alveolus  for 
the  root  of  the  tootii.  Where  the  formative  parts  of  the  tooth 
are  reproduced  indefinitely,  to  repair,  by  their  progressive  calcifi- 
cation, the  waste  to  which  the  working  surface  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  has  been  subject,  the  alveolus  is  of  unusual  depth,  and 
of  the  same  form  and  diameter  throughout,  figs.  215  and  216, 
except  in  the  immature  animal,  when  it  widens  to  its  bottom  or 
base.  In  teeth  of  limited  growth,  the  dentinal  pulp  is  reproduced 
in  progressively  decreasing  quantity  after  the  completion  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  crown,  and  forms,  by  its  calcification,  one  or 
more  roots  or  fangs,  which  taper  to  their  free  extremity.  The 
alveolus  is  closely  moulded  upon  the  implanted  part  of  the  tooth ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  the  complicated  form  of 
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socket,  fig.  256,  which  results  from  the  development  of  two  or 
more  fangs,  is  peculiar  to  animals  of  the  class  Mammalia. 

In  the  formation  of  a  single  fang,  the  activity  of  the  reproduc- 
tive process  becomes  enfeebled  at  the  circumference,  and  is  pro- 
gressively contracted  within  narrower  limits  in  relation  to  a  single 
centre,  until  it  ceases  at  the  completion  of  the  apex  of  the  fang, 
which,  though  for  a  long  time  perforated  for  the  admission  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  to  the  interior  of  the  tooth,  is,  in  many  cases, 
finally  closed  by  the  ossification  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
capsule. 

When  a  tooth  is  destined  to  be  implanted  by  two  or  more 
fangs,  the  reproduction  of  the  pulp  is  restricted  to  two  or  more 
parts  of  the  base  of  the  coronal  portion  of  the  pulp,  around  the 
centre  of  which  parts  the  sphere  of  its  reproductive  activity  is 
progressively  contracted.  The  intervening  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  coronal  pulp  adhere  to  the  capsule,  which  is  simultaneously 
calcified  with  them,  covering  those  parts  of  the  base  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  with  a  layer  of  cement. .  The  ossification  of  the  sur- 
rounding jaw,  being  governed  by  the  changes  in  the  soft  but 
highly  organised  dental  matrix,  fills  up  the  spaces  unoccupied  by 
the  contracted  and  divided  pulp,  and  affords,  by  its  periosteum,  a 
surface  for  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  or  ossified  capsule  covering 
the  completed  part  of  the  tooth. 

The  matrix  of  certain  teeth  does  not  give  rise,  during  any 
period  of  their  formation,  to  the  germ  of  a  second  tooth,  destin^ 
to  succeed  the  first.  This,  therefore,  when  completed  and  worn 
down,  is  not  replaced ;  all  the  true  Cetacea  are  limited  to  this 
simple  provision  of  teeth.  In  the  Armadillos,  Megatherioids,  and 
Sloths,  the  want  of  germinative  power,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
matrix,  is  compensated  by  its  persistence,  and  the  consequent  un- 
interrupted growth  of  the  teeth.  In  most  other  Mammals,  the 
matrix  of  certain  of  the  first  developed  teeth  gives  origin  to  the 
germ  of  a  second  tooth,  which  displaces  its  predeceSsor  and  parent. 
All  those  teeth  which  are  so  displaced  are  called  temporary,  de- 
ciduous, or  milk  teeth,  fig.  293,  d  i,  d  1-4.  The  mode  and  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  displaced  and  succeeded,  namely  from  below 
upward  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  both  jaws  vertically,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  crocodile ;  but  the  process  is  never  repeated  more  than 
once  in  the  present  class.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  dental 
series  is  thus  changed;  the  second,  or  permanent  teeth,  ib. 
i  i-p,  2-4,  having  a  size  and  form  as  suitable  to  the  jaws  of  the 
adult  as  the  displaced  temporary  teeth  were  adapted  to  those  of 
the  young  animal.     Those  permanent  teeth,  ib.  m  i-m  3,  which 
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assume  places  not  previously  occuined  by  deciduous  ones,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that  series,  and  are  posterior  in  their 
position ;  they  are  generally  the  most  cooiplex  in  their  fonn.  The 
successors  of  the  deciduous  incisors  and  canines  differ  from  them 
chiefly  in  size.  The  successors  of  the  deciduous  molars  ouy  differ 
likewise  in  shape,  in  which  case  they  bare  less  complex  crowns 
than  their  predecessors.  The  '  bicuspids '  in  Anthropotomy,  fig. 
258,  p  %  p  *,  and  the  corresponding  teeth  called  '  premoUrs'  in 
lower  mammals,  fig.  293,  p  s-4,  iUastrat«  this  law. 

The  Mammalian  class  might  be  divided,  in  r^ard  to  the  succes- 
uon  of  the  teeth,  into  two  groups— the  MonophyodoxU,  or  those 
that  generate,  as  a  rule,  one  set  q,^ 

of  teeth,  and  the  Diphyodantt, 
or  those  that  generate  two  seta 
of  teeth.'  The  MoDOpbjodonts 
include  the  Moaatremala,  Ceta- 
cea  and  Bruta;  all  the  other 
orders  are  Diphyodonts. 

The  teeth  of  Mammalia,  espe- 
cially of  the  Diphyodonts,  have 
usually  BO  much  more  definite 
and  complex  a  form  than  those 
of  fishes  and  reptiles,  that  three 
parts  are  recognised  in  them :  the 
fang  or  root  {radtr,  fig.  210,/)  i 
is  the  inserted  part ;  the  crown 
{^corona,  ib.  k)  is  the  exposed  1 
part;  and  the  constriction  which 
divides  these  is  called  the  neck 
(cervix,  ib.  n).  The  term  '  iang' 
is  properly  given  only  to  the 
implanted  part  of  a  tooth  of  re-  »^»««otb<ia.Ma<o;it,io«a,.m,v 

stricted  growth,  which  fang  gradually  tapera  to  its  extremity. 
Those  teeth  which  grow  uninterruptedly,  fig,  236,  have  not  their 
exposed  part  separated  by  a  neck  from  their  implanted  part,  and 
this  generally  maintains  to  its  extremity  the  same  shape  and  size 
as  the  crown. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  class  Mammalia  to  have  teeth  implanted  in 
sockets  by  two  or  more  fangs,  figs,  256,  293;  but  this  can  only 
happen  to  teeth  of  limited  growth,  and  generally  characterises  the 
molars  and  premolars :  perpetually  growing  teeth  require  the  base 
to  be  kept  simple  and  widely  excavated  for  the  persistent  pulp, 
figs,  2Id  and  216.     In  no  mammiferous  animal  does  anchylosis 
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somewhat  narrower,  but  of  simple  form.  Each  divirioD  or  tubercle 
of  the  molar  ia  separately  developed,  and  they  become  confluent 
in  the  course  of  growth.  According  to  the  SBalTSta  of  Lassaigne, 
9i)'5  parts  of  the  dental  tiaeae  of  the  Omithorhynchus  hsTe  the 
composition  of  horn ;  this  is  hardened  by  0*3  i>&rts  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

The  notice  of  the  dental  apparatus  of  the  Monotremes  ought  to 
include  mention  of  the  two  short  and  thick  conical  processes,  fig. 
212,  ff,  g,  which  project  from  the  forepart  of  the  raised  intermolar 
pordon  of  the  tongue,  in  tbe  OmUhorhi/nchus ;  and  lite  the  more 
numerous  spines  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
tongue  of  the  Echidna,  represent,  in  these  low- 
organised  mammals,  the  lingual  teeth  of  fishes. 
B.  Bruta. — The  teeth  of  the  Orycterope,  or 
Cape  Ant-eater,  are  of  a  simple  form,  but  pecu- 
liar structure ;  their  common  number  in  the 
mature  animal  is  \;\  =  26,  and  they  all  belong  to 
the  molar  series.  The  first  and  smallest  is  soon 
lost.  The  proportions  of  the  persistent  teeth, 
the  depth  of  their  sockets,  and  their  structure, 
as  viewed  in  longitudinal  section  with  the  naked 


eye,  are  shown  in  fig.  213.  The  teeth  are  continued,  solid,  and  of 
the  same  dimensions,  to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  and  terminate  in 
a  truncate  and  undivided  base.  If  each  be  viewed  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  teeth,  as  partially  shown  in  fig.  247,  vol.  i.,  p.  396,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  component  denticle  has  its  base  excavated 
by  a  conical  pulp-cavity,  as  in  other  animals,  and  which  is  persis- 
tent, as  in  the  rest  of  the  order  Bruta.  The  wide  inferior  aper- 
tures of  these  pulp-cavities  constitute  the  pores  observable  on  the 
base  of  the  compound  tooth  of  tbe  Orycterope,  and  give  to  that 
part  a  close  resemblance  to  the  section  of  a  cane.  The  canals  to 
which  these  pores  lead  are  the  centres  of  radiation  of  the  dentinal 
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tubes ;  such  denticles  are  cemented  together  laterally,  ib.  c^ 
slightly  decreasing  in  diameter,  and  occasionally  bifurcating  as 
they  approach  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  substance 
of  the  entire  tooth  thus  resembles  the  teeth  of  the  Myliobates  and 
ChimcBToids  among  iishes,  rather  than  any  in  the  Mammalian 
class,  in  which  it  offers  a  transitional  step  from  the  homy  dental 
substitutes,  above  described,  to  the  true  teeth. 

The  teeth  of  the  Orycteropus,  when  rightly  understood,  oflTer, 
however,  no  anomaly  in  their  mode  of  formation.  Each  denticle 
is  developed  according  to  the  same  laws,  and  by  as  simple  a 
matrix,  as  those  larger  teeth  in  other  mammals  which  consist 
only  of  dentine  and  cement.  The  dentine  is  formed  by  calcifica- 
tion of  the  pulp,  the  cement  by  ossification  of  the  capsule ;  both 
pulp  and  capsule  continue  to  be  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
alveolus,  pari  passu  with  the  attrition  of  the  exposed  crown ;  and 
the  mode  and  time  of  growth  being  alike  in  each  denticle,  the 
whole  compound  tooth  is  maintained  thoughout  the  life  of  the 
animal.  The  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  whole  tooth,  during 
the  growth  of  the  jaw,  is  effected  by  the  development  of  new 
denticles,  and  a  slight  increase  of  size  in  the  old  ones,  at  the  base 
of  the  growing  tooth,  which,  in  the  progress  of  attrition  and 
growth,  becomes  its  grinding  surface. 

The  teeth  of  the  Armadillo-tribe  are  harder  than  those  of  other 
species  of  Bruta,  the  un vascular  dentine  being  present  in  greatest 
proportion,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  tooth  ;  it  includes  a 
small  central  axis  of  vascular  dentine,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
extremely  thin  coating  of  cement.  The  numerous  teeth  in  Priodon 
are  of  very  small  size  and  simple  form,  and  are  all  referable  to 
the  molar  series.  They  vary  in  number  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  in  each  upper  jaw,  and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  amounting  to  from  ninety-four  to 
one  hundred  in  total  number.  The  Armadillos  of  the  sub-genus 
EuphractuSy  Wagler,  are  distinguished  by  having  the  anterior 
tooth,  which  is  shaped  like  the  succeeding  molar,  214 

implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bone.  The  two 
anterior  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  being  in  advance 
of  the  premaxillary  tooth,  are,  with  it,  arbitrarily 
held  to  be  incisors. 

Some  species  of  the  extinct  loricate  genus,       ^    ^c  ^^ 

Glyptodon,  surpassed  the    Rhinoceros    in  size,  ^"^JuiSct^miSiii?** 
and  the  dentition  was  more  complicated,    and      (o/ypto&m  cte»<p««). 
more  adapted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  than  that  of  the  small  existing 
Armadillos.     The  osteo-dentine,  fig.  214,  o,  occupied  a  larger 

VOL.  III.  T 
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proportion  of  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  aiid  being  harder  tlian 
the  dentine,  d,  or  cement,  e,  rose  upon  the  grinding  surface, 
in  the  form  of  a  ridge  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  long 
axis  of  that  surface,  and  in  three  shorter  ridges  at  right  angles  to 
the  preceding,  at  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  rhomboidal 
divisions  of  the  tooth. 

Of  the  leaf-eating  species  of  the  order  Bruta,  very  few,  and 
these  the  most  diminutive  of  the  tribe,  now  exist.  The  following 
are  the  characters  of  their  dentition,  both  recent  and  extinct ; — 
Teeth  implanted  in  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  bones,  few  in 
number,  not  exceeding  ^:^ ;  composed  of  a  large  central  axis  of 
vaso-dentine,  with  a  thin  investment  of  hard  dentine,  and  a  thick 
outer  coating  of  cement:  to  these  add  the  dental  characters 
common  to  the  order  Bruta,  viz.,  uninterrupted  growth,  and  con- 
comitant implantation  by  a  simple,  deeply-excavated  base. 

In  the  two-toed  sloth  {Cholapua  didactylut,  IlHg.)  the  teeth, 

fig.  215,  offer  a  greater  inequality  of  size  than   has  yet  been 

observed  in  any  other  genua  of  Bruta  ; 

^^  the  first  of  each  series,  i,  in  both  jaws, 

f  ^^^  which  in  the  rest  of  the  order  is  the 

^^^^W  smallest,  here  so    much    exceeds  the 

m^^^f   n    r  Others  as,  with  ita  peculiar  form,   to 

w  j^^  ff^li^lft^tA  ^      have  received  the  name  of  a  canine. 

f  ^^     f  f['jl  f  lljlf     ^'^'^  tooth  is  separated  by  a  marked 

\  rJk     ^  viS  uf  r^     interval  from  the  other  teeth,  a-s,  es- 

' /m        ^faT^K^  pecially  in  the  upper  jaw,  so  that  i-! 

above  play  upon  the  anterior  part  of 

thoae  below,  contrary  to  the  relative 

position  and  mutual  action  of  the  true 

canine  teeth  in  the  Quadrumana  and 

Carnivora. 

The  teeth  of  the  Megatherium,  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  extinct  quadru- 
peds of  the  Sloth  tribe,  ure  five  in  number  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  fig.  216,  and  four  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
They  are  deeply  implanted  with  narrow  intervals :  each  is  excoi- 
vated  by  an  unusually  extensive  pulp-cavity,  ib.  p,  from  the  apex 
of  which  a  fissure  is  continued  to  the  middle  depression  of  the 
grinding  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  central  axis  of  va£o-dentine,  v, 
is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  hard  or  unvascular  dentine,  d,  and 
this  is  coated  by  the  cement,  c,  which  is  of  great  thickness  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  but  is  thin  where  it  covers  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  tooth.     The  vaso-dentine,  r,  fig.  238, 
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vol.  L  p.  361,  is  traversed  throughout  by  medullary  canals, 
measuring  -yjVlF  ^  *^  "**^'^  ^  diameter,  continued  from  the  pulp- 
cavity,  and  anastomoung  in  pain  by  a  loop,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  turned  towards  the  origin  of  the  tubes  of  the  hard  dentine,  /. 


Tbe  cement,  ib.  e,  is  characterised  by  the  size,  number,  and 
regularity  of  the  vascular  canals  which  traverse  it  in  a  direction 
slightly  inclined  from  the  transverse  axis  toward  tbe  crown  of  the 
tooth,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  anastomose  in  loops, 
the  convexity  of  which  ia  directed  toward  the  hard  dentine. 

Tbe  tooth  ti  the  Megatherium  offers  an  unequivocal  example 
of  a  course  of  nutriment  from  the  dentine  to  the  cement,  and  reci- 
procally. All  the  constituents  of  the  blood  freely  circulated 
through  the  vascular  dentine  and  the  cement,  and  the  vessels  <^ 
each  substance,  iatercommonicated  by  a  few  canals,  continued 
across  the  hard  or  unvasoular  dentine.  The  minuter  tubes,  which 
pervade  every  part  of  the  tooth,  characterising  by  their  difference 
of  length  and  course  the  three  constituent  substances,  form  one 
continuous  and  freely  intercommunicating  system  of  strengthening 
and  reparative  vessels,  by  which  tbe  plasma  of  tbe  blood  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  tbe  entire  tooth,  for  its  nutrition  and  main- 
tenance in  a  healthy  state. 

Tbe  grinding  surface  of  the  close-set  molars  of  the  Megatherium 
differs  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  cement  on  their 
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anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  from  tboac  of  all  the  smaller 
Megatherioids,  in  presenting  two  transverse  ridges,  fig.  216,  <f ; 
one  of  the  sloping  sides  of  each  ridge  being  formed  hy  the  cement, 
c,  the  other  hy  the  vascular  dentine,  v,  whilst  the  unyascular  den- 
tine, d,  as  the  hardest  constituent,  forms  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
like  the  plate  of  enamel  between  the  dentine  and  cement  in  the 
Elephant's  grinder.  The  great  length  of  the  teeth,  and  concomi- 
tant depth  of  the  jaws,  the  close-set  series  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
narrow  palate,  are  also  strong  features  of  resemblance  between 
the  Megiitherium  and  Elephant  in  their  dental  and  maxillary 
organisation.  In  both  these  gigantic  phyllophagous  quadrupeds 
provision  haa  likewise  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  grind- 
ing machinery  tn  working  order  throughout  their  prolonged  exis- 
tence :  but  the  fertility  of  the  creative  resources  is  well  displayed 
by  the  different  modes  in  which  this  provision  has  been  effected : 
in  the  Elephant,  it  is  by  the  formation  of  new  teeth  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  old  when  worn  out ;  in  the  Megatherium,  by  the 
constant  repair  of  the  teeth  in  use,  to  the  base  of  which  new 
matter  is  added  in  proportion  as  the  old  is  worn  away  from  the 
crown.  Thus,  the  extinct  Megatherioids  had  both  the  same  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  growth  and  renovation  of  their  teeth  as  are 
manifested  in  the  present  day  by  the  diminutive  Sloths. 

c.  Cetaeea.  ThoseMaramalswhichareproperly called' Whales' 
have  no  teeth,  but  homy  substitutes  in  the  form  of  plates,  termi- 
nating or  fringed  by  bristles.    Of  these  plates,  called '  baleen '  and 


'whalebone,'  fig.  217,  b,  the  largest,  which  are  of  an  inequilateral 
triangular  form,  are  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  situated  pretty  close  to  each  other, 
depending  verUcally  from  the  maxillary  bones,  with  their  flat 
surfaces  looking  backward  and  fonvard,  and  their  unattached 
margins  outward  and  inward,  the  direction  of  their  interspaces 
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being  nearly  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  skull.  The  aubsidiary 
plates  are  arranged  in  oblique  series  internal  to  the  marginal  ones. 
Thus,  if  the  upper  jaw  of  one  side  of  the  skull  of  a  Whale  were 
bisected  transversely,  the  flat  surface  of  a  series  of  the  baleen- 
plates  would  be  exposed,  as  in  6g.  218,  in  which  a  is  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  h  the   ligamen-  ^jg 

tous  gum,  giving  attachment  to  t 
the  homy  base  and  body  of  the 

chief  baleen-plate,  which  tenni-  '  I 

nates  in  d,  the  fringe  of  bristles ; 
e  marks  the  smaller  boleen-plates. 
The  base  of  each  plate  is  hol- 
low, and  is  fixed  upon  a  pulp 
developed  from  a  vascular  gum, 
which  is  attached  to  a  broad  and 
shallow  depression  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  palatal  surface  of 
the  maxillary  and  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  palatine  bonea,  the 
Whale  being  thus,  like  the 
Echidna,  an  example  of  a  mamma- 
lian animal,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  palatal  teeth.  The  base  of 
each  plate  is  unequally  imbedded 
in  a  compact  sub-elastic  sub- 
stance, h,  which  is  so  much  deeper 
on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
side,  as,  in  the  new-bom  whale, 
to  include  more  than  one  half  of 
the  outer  margin  of  the  baleen-plato.  This  margin  is  shown  at  c, 
fig.  216,  and  is  continued  down  in  a  line  dropped  nearly  vertically 
from  the  outer  border  of  the  jaws.  The  inner  margin  of  each  plate, 
d,  slopes  obliquely  outward  from  the  base  to  the  extremity  of  the 
preceding  margin ;  the  smaller  plates  decrease  in  length  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  palate,  so  that  the  form  of  the  baleen-olad 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  that  of  a  transverse  arch  or  vault,  against 
which  the  convex  dorsum  of  the  thick  and  large  tongue,  fig. 
217,  a,  is  applied  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  Each  plate  sends 
off  from  its  inner  and  oblique  margin  the  fringe  of  moderately 
stiff  but  flexible  hairs,  which  project  into  the  mouth.  These 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  the  small  marine  ani- 
mals,' for  the  prehension  and  detention  of  which  this  singular 
'  Ctio  bottaiir,  Limarina  aniita,  uti  H 
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modification  of  the  deutal  system  is  especially  adapted.  The 
baleen-pulp  is  situated  in  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  plate,  like 
the  pulp  of  a  true  tooth ;  whilst  the  external  cementing  material 
maintains,  both  with  respect  to  this  pulp  and  to  the  portion  of  the 
baleen-plate  which  it  develops,  the  same  relations  as  the  dental 
capsule  bears  to  the  tooth.  According  to  these  analogies,  it 
must  follow,  that  only  the  central  fibrous  or  tubular  portion  of 
the  baleen-plate  is  formed,  like  the  dentine,  by  the  basal  pulp, 
and  that  the  base  of  the  plate  is  not  only  fixed  in  its  place  by  the 
cementing  substance  or  capsule,  but  must  also  receive  an  acces- 
sion of  homy  material  from  it  answering  to  the  cement  of  true  teeth. 

In  Balcena  mysticetus  there  are  about  200  lai^e  marginal 
plates  on  each  side,  from  10  to  14,  rarely  15,  feet  in  length, 
and  about  1  foot  in  breadth  at  their  base;  these  plates  are 
overlapped  and  concealed  by  the  under  lip  when  the  mouth  is 
shut.  In  the  BalcenopteriB  or  fin-backed  whales,  figs.  217,  218, 
the  baleen-processes,  e,  internal  to  the  marginal  plates,  are  fewer 
and  smaller  than  in  the  Balcence ;  the  marginal  plates,  c,  are  more 
numerous,  exceeding  300  on  each  side ;  they  are  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  and  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  animal ;  they  are  also  more  bent  in  the  direction  transverse 
to  their  long  axis. 

A  thin  transverse  section  of  baleen,  viewed  with  a  low  mag- 
nifying  power,  demonstrates  that  the  coarse  fibres,  as  they  seem 
to  the  naked  eye,  which  form  the  central  substance,  are  hollow 
tubes  with  concentric  laminated  waUs.  When  a  high  magnifying 
power  is  applied  to  such  a  section,  the  concentric  lines  are  shown 
not  to  be  uniform,  but  interrupted  here  and  there  by  minute 
elliptical  dilatations,  which  are  commonly  more  opaque  than  the 
surrounding  substance,  and  which,  like  tJie  radiated  cells  of  true 
bone,  are  probably  remains  of  the  primitive  cells  of  the  formative 
substance ;  similar  long  elliptical  opaque  bodies  or  cells  are  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  straight  parallel  fibres  of  the  dense 
outer  laminse  of  the  baleen-plate.  The  chemical  basis  of  baleen 
is  albumen  hardened  by  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  BalcenidcBy  before  they  acquire  their  peculiar  array  of 
baleen-plates,  manifest  in  their  foetal  age  a  transitory  concUtion 
of  a  true  dental  system,  abortive  and  functionless,  but  homologous 
with  that  which  is  normal  and  persistent  in  the  majority  of  the 
order.  In  an  open  groove  which  extends  along  the  alveolar  border 
of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws,  there  is  a  series  of  minute, 
conical,  acute  or  obtuse,  single  or  double,  denticles,  fig.  219,  with 
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hollow  bases  inclosing  the  uncalcified  remains  of  a  vascular  pulp. 
In  the  foetus  of  a  Balcenoptera^  the  jaws  of  which  were  about 
four  inches  in  length,  the  groove  of  the  upper  jaw  contained 
twenty-eight  such  teeth,  that  of  the 
lower  jaw  forty-two :  these  disappear 

before  birth.  The  foetal  Whale  exem-  f)Ci  g^  rK 
plifies  the  earliest  stage  of  dental  de-  ^MT  wif  %/ 
velopment  in  the  higher  Mammals,  Tr»n.itory  denticle.  ofFoBuiwmae 
retaining  the   open   fissure  which   in  K«t.«tae. 

them  is  rapidly  closed. 

The  great  Bottle-nose  or  bident  Whale  offers  a  transitional 
grade  between  the  true  Whales  and  the  typical  Delphinidce,  The 
foetal  denticles  do  not  all  perish,  but  two  or  three  of  the  anterior 
pairs  acquire  a  large  size  as  compared  with  their  transitory  repre- 
sentatives in  the  BalcentdtB — and  one  of  these  pairs  is  long  retained 
in  the  lower  jaw,  though  functionless,  and  hidden  by  the  gum. 

In  the  Narwhal  (Monodon  monoceros),  two  of  the  primitive 
dental  germs  at  the  forepart  of  the  upper  jaw  proceed  in  their  de- 
velopment to  a  greater  extent  than  do  those  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
Hyperoodon  ;  but  every  other  trace  of  teeth  is  soon  lost.  The  two 
persistent  matrices  rapidly  elongate,  but  in  the  retrograde  direc- 
tion, forming  a  long  fang  rather  than  a  crown  ;  each  tooth  sinks 
into  a  horizontal  alveolus  of  the  premaxillary  bone,  or,  rather,  at 
the  junction  of  the  premaxillary  with  the  maxillary,  and  soon,  by 
the  forward  growth  of  these  bones,  becomes  wholly  inclosed,  fig. 
220,  a,  like  the  germs  of  the  teeth  of  higher  Mammals  at  their 
second  stage  of  development.  In  the  female  Narwhal,  the  pulp  is 
here  exhausted,  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  obliterated  by  its  ossi- 
fication, further  development  ceases,  and  the  two  teeth  remain 
concealed  as  abortive  germs  in  the  substance  of  the  jaws  for  the 
rest  of  life.  In  the  male,  the  matrix  of  the  tooth  in  the  left  pre- 
maxillary, ib.  6,  continues  to  enlarge ;  fresh  pulp-material  is  pro- 
gressively added,  which  by  its  calcification  elongates  the  base, 
protrudes  the  apex  from  the  socket,  and  the  tusk  continues  to 
grow  until  it  acquires  the  length  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  with  a  basal 
diameter  of  four  inches.  This  is  that  famous  *  horn '  which  figures 
on  the  forehead  of  the  heraldic  unicorn,  and  so  long  excited 
the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of  the  older  naturalists,  until 
Olaus  Wormius  made  an  end  of  the  fabulous  ^  monocerologies ' 
by  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  their  subject.* 

*  CLx''.    Linnasos  Ims  embalmed  the  old  idea  of  this  weapon  in  the  binomial 
Monodon  monoceroi,  ander  which  the  Narwhal  it  entered  in  the  Sytttma  Natura. 
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Tbe  aiterioc  of  the  long  tusk  is  marked  by  spiral  ridges,  which 
wind  from  whhin  forward,  upward,  and  to  the  le^    About  fourteen 
aao  inches  i^  implanted  in  the  socket ; 

it  tapers  gradually  from  tbe  base  to 
the  apex.  The  pulp-cavity,  ae  shown 
in  tbe  longitudinal  section  of  the 
tusk,  in  fig.  220,  is  continued  nearly 
to  the  extreme  point,  but  is  of  vari- 
able width :  at  the  base  it  forms  a 
short  and  wide  cone ;  it  is  then  con- 
tinued forward,  ae  a  narrow  canal, 
along  the  centre  of  the  implanted 
part  of  the  tooth,  beyond  which  the 
cavity  again  expands  to  a  width 
equalling  half  the  diameter  of  the 
tooth ;  and  finally,  but  gradually, 
contracts  to  a  linear  fissure  near  tbe 
apex.  Thus,  the  most  solid  and 
weighty  part  of  tbe  tooth  is  that 
which  is  implanted  in  the  jaw,  and 
nearest  the  centre  of  support,  whilst 
the  long  projecting  part  is  kept  as 
light  as  might  be  compatible  with 
the  uses  of  tbe  tusk  as  a  weapon  of 
attack  and  defence.  Tbe  portion  of 
pulp,  in  which  the  process  of  the 
calcification  baa  been  arrested,  re- 
ceives its  vessels  and  nerves  by  the 
fissure  continued  from  the  basal  ex- 
pansion of  the  pulp-cavity.  In  a 
few  instances,  both  tusks  have  been 
seen  to  project  from  the  jaw. 

In  Delphinus  griseun  the  dentition 
of  the  upper  jaw  is  transitory,  as  in 
Hyperoodon,  but  at  least  six  pairs  of 
teeth  rise  above  the  gum  and  acquire 
a  full  development  at  tbe  forepart 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Tbe  crowns  of 
these  teeth  soon  become  obtuse,  and 
their  duration  Is  limited :  aged  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  have  been 
taken  with  tbe  dentition  reduced  to 
two  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  outward  and  visible  dentition  of  the  great  Sperm-whale 
or  Cachalot  {Physeter  macrocephalus)  is  confined  to  the  lower 
jaw.  The  series  consists  iu  each  ramus  of  about  twentj-seven 
teeth.  In  the  young  they  arexonical  and  pointed ;  usage  renders 
them  obtuse,  whilst  progressive  growth  expands  and  elongates 
the  base  into  a  fang,  which  then  contracts,  and  is  finally  solidified 
and  terminated  obtusely.  The  teeth  are  separated  by  intervals 
as  broad  as  themselves.  The  mode  of  implantation  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  Ichthyosaurus y  and  of 
those  of  Delphinus,  They  are  lodged  in  a  wide  and  moderately 
deep  groove,  imperfectly  divided  into  sockets,  the  septa  of  whidi 
reach  only  about  half-way  from  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  These 
sockets  are  both  too  wide  and  too  shallow  to  retain  the  teeth  in- 
dependently of  the  soft  parts,  so  that  it  commonly  happens,  when 
the  dense  semi-ligamentous  gum  dries  upon  the  bone,  and  is 
stripped  off  in  that  state,  that  it  brings  away  with  it  the  whole 
series  of  the  teeth  like  a  row  of  wedges  half-driven  through  a 
strip  of  board.  A  firmer  implantation  would  seem  unnecessary 
for  teeth  which  have  no  opponents  to  strike  against,  but  which 
enter  depressions  in  the  opposite  gum  when  the  mouth  is  closed« 
That  gum,  however,  conceals  a  few  persistent  specimens  of  the 
primitive  foetal  series  of  teeth ;  these  are  always  much  smaller 
and  more  curved  than  the  functional  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  of 
which  a  section  is  given  in  fig.  239,  vol.  i.  p.  362.  In  the  small 
snub-nosed  Cachalot  (Physeter  simus)  the  first  tooth  of  this  series 
is  exposed  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw.> 

The  first-formed  extremity  of  the  tooth  in  the  young  Cachalot 
is  tipped  with  enamel :  when  the  summit  of  the  crown  has  been 
abraded,  the  tooth  consists  of  a  hollow  cone  of  dentine,  ib.  £/, 
coated  by  cement,  c,  and  more  or  less  filled  up  by  the  ossified 
pulp,  o.  Irregular  masses  of  this  fourth  substance  have  been 
found  loose  in  the  pulp-cavity  of  large  teeth.  The  external 
cement  is  thickest  at  the  junction  of  the  crown  and  base,  which 
are  not  divided  by  a  neck. 

The  permanent  or  mature  dentition  of  the  Beluga  (Delphinus 
leucas.  Pall.),  though  scanty,  is  more  normal  than  in  the  Physeter, 
nine  functional  teeth  being  retained  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  eight  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  present 
the  foi-m  of  straight  subcompressed  obtuse  cones. 

The  most  formidable  dentition  is  that  of  the  predaceous 
Grampus  {Phoccena  orca),  whose  laniariform  teeth  are  as  large  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  jaws  as  in  the  crocodile ;  they  are 

*  xcix'.  p.  42,  pi.  12. 
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in  number  44*4"!  =  50 ;  all  fixed  in  deep  and  distinct  sockets,  sepa- 
rated by  interspaces  which  admit  of  the  close  interlocking  of  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  when  the  mouth  is  closed  ;  the  longest  and 
largest  teeth  are  at  the  middle  of  ^e  series,  and  they  gradually 
decrease  in  size  as  they  approach  the  ends,  especially  the  pos- 
terior one. 

In  the  common  Dolphin  the  number,  of  teeth  amount  to  190, 
arranged  in  equal  numbers  above  and  below,  and  there  is  a  pair 
of  teeth  in  the  premaxillaries  which  are  toothless  in  the  other 
Cetacea.  They  have  slender,  sharp,  conical,  slightly  incurved 
crowns,  and  diminish  in  size  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  dental 
series  ;  the  acute  apices  are  longer  preserved  than  in  the  foregoing 
species. 

The  Grangetic  Dolphin  (Platanista  gangeticci)  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  DelphinidcB  scarcely  less  in  the  form  of  its  teeth  than 
in  that  of  the  jaws.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  bones 
are  much  elongated  and  compressed ;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  coextensive  with  the  long  dental  series,  and  the  teeth  rise 
so  close  to  it  that  those  of  one  side  touch  the  others  by  their 
bases,  except  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw.  The  lateral  series 
of  teeth  are  similarly  approximated  in  the  upper  jaw  at  the  median 
line  of  union,  which  line  is  compelled,  by  the  alternate  position 
of  the  teeth,  to  take  a  wavy  course.  There  are  thirty  teeth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  thirty-two  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  In  the  young  animal  they  are  all  slender,  com- 
pressed, straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  the  anterior  being  longer 
than  the  posterior  ones,  and  recurved.  Contrary  to  the  rule 
in  ordinary  Dolphins,  the  anterior  teeth  retain  their  prehensile 
structure,  while  the  posterior  ones  soon  have  their  summits 
worn  down  to  their  broad  bases :  in  the  progress  of  their  growth 
the  implanted  base  is  elongated  antero-posteriorly,  its  outer 
surface  augmented  by  longitudinal  folds  analogous  to  those  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Sauroid  fishes.  Sometimes  the  posterior  tooth 
of  Platanista  has  the  base  divided  into  two  short  fangs,  the 
sole  example  of  such  a  structure  which  I  have  met  with  in  the 
existing  carnivorous  Cetacea.  In  the  Dolphins  of  the  South 
American  rivers  {Inia)  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth  expands  into  a 
crushing  tubercle. 

The  primitive  seat  of  the  development  of  the  tooth-matrix  is 
maintained  longer  in  the  Cetacea  than  in  other  Mammalia ;  a 
greater  portion  of  the  tooth  is  also  developed  before  the  matrix 
sinks  into,  or  is  surrounded  by,  a  bony  alveolus ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rudimental  tusks  in  the  Narwhal,  is  at  no  period 
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entirely  closed  in  a  bony  cell,  in  which  respect  the  Cetacea  offer 
an  interesting  analogy  to  true  fishes. 

§  220.  Teeth  of  Diphyodonts,  a.  Sirenia, — Two  marks  of 
inferiority  in  the  dental  system  of  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  many  of  the  order  Bruta,  viz,  a  general 
uniformity  of  shape  in  the  whole  series  of  teeth,  and  no  succession 
and  displacement  by  a  second  or  permanent  set,  disappear  when  we 
commence  the  examination  of  the  dentition  of  those  apodal  pachy- 
derms which  were  called  by  Cuvier  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 

In  the  Dugong  (Halicare),  for  example,  we  find  incisors  dis- 
tinguished by  their  configuration  as  well  as  position  from  the 
molars,  and  the  incisive  tusk  is  deciduous,  displaced  vertically , 
and  succeeded  by  a  permanent  tusk ;  both  these  characters  are 
shown  in  fig.  160,  voL  iL  p.  281.  Of  the  incisors  of  the  Dugong, 
only  the  superior  ones  project  from  the  gum  in  the  male  sex,  and 
neither  upper  nor  lower  ones  are  visible  in  the  female.  The  supe- 
rior incisors,  ib.  t,  are  two  in  number  in  both  sexes.  In  the  male 
they  are  moderately  long,  subtriedral,  of  the  same  diameter  from 
the  base  to  near  the  apex,  which  is  obliquely  bevelled  off*  to  a 
sharp  edge,  like  the  scalpriform  teeth  of  the  Rodentia,  Only  the 
extremity  of  this  tusk  projects  from  the  jaw,  at  least  seven-eighths 
of  its  extent  being  lodged  in  the  socket,  the  parietes  of  which  are 
entire.  In  the  female  Dugong  the  growth  of  the  permanent  inci- 
sive tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  is  arrested  before  they  cut  the  gum, 
and  they  remain  throughout  life  concealed  in  the  premaxillary 
bones ;  the  tusk  in  this  sex  is  solid,  is  about  an  inch  shorter  and 
less  bent  than  that  of  the  male  ;  it  is  also  irregularly  cylindrical, 
longitudinally  indented,  and  it  gradually  diminishes  to  an  obtuse 
rugged  point;  the  base  is  suddenly  expanded,  bent  obliquely 
outwards,  and  presents  a  shallow  excavation.  The  deciduous 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  i,  rf,  are  much  smaller  than  the  perma- 
nent tusks  of  the  female,  and  are  loosely  inserted  by  one  extremity 
in  conical  sockets  immediately  anterior  to  those  of  the  permanent 
tusks,  adhering  by  their  opposite  ends  to  their  tegumentary  gum, 
which  presents  no  outward  indication  of  their  presence.  Not  more 
than  twenty-four  molar  teeth  are  developed  in  the  Australian 
Dugong  {Halicore  Australia),  or  more  than  twenty  molar  teeth  in 
the  Malayan  Dugong,  viz.,  in  the  latter,  five  on  each  side  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  ib.  i~5,  but  these  are  never  simultaneously 
in  use,  the  first  being  shed  before  the  last  has  cut  the  gum. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  Dugong  consist  of  a  large  body  of 
dentine,  a  small  central  part  of  ostep-dentine,  and  a  thick  e^i 
investment  of  cement,  c,  fig.  242,  vol.  i.  p.  365.     In  tin 
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Dugong  the  whole  of  the  smaller  extremity  of  the  tusk  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  coat  of  true  enamel^  which  is  covered  by  a 
thinner  stratum  of  cement.  In  the  male's  tusk  the  enamel^ 
though  it  may  originally  have  capped  the  extremity,  as  in  the 
female's,  yet,  in  the  body  of  the  tusk,  it  is  laid  only  upon  the 
anterior  convex,  and  on  the  lateral  surfaces,  but  not  upon  the 
posterior  concave  side  of  the  tusk,  which  is  thickly  coated  with 
cement.  This  side,  accordingly,  is  worn  away  obliquely  when  the 
tusk  comes  into  use,  whilst  the  enamel  maintains  a  sharp  chisel- 
like edge  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  protruded  end  of  the  tusk. 

The  presence  of  abortive  teeth  concealed  in  the  sockets  of  the 
deflected  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Dugong,  fig.  160,  a,  i,  d 
(vol.  ii.),  offers  an  analogy  with  the  rudimental  dentition  of  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  Cachalot,  and  of  both  jaws  in  the  fcetal  Whales. 
The  arrested  growth  and  concealment  of  the  upper  tusks  in  the 
female  Dugong,  and  the  persistent  pulp-cavity  and  projection  of 
the  corresponding  tusks  in  the  male,  are  equally  interesting  repe- 
titions of  the  phenomena  manifested  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  dental 
system  of  the  Narwhal.  The  simple  implantation  of  the  molar 
teeth  and  their  composition  are  paralleled  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Cachalot ;  their  difference  of  form,  and  the  more  complex  shape 
of  the  hindmost  tooth,  ib.  A,  are  repetitions  of  characters  which 
were  present  in  the  dentition  of  the  extinct  Zeuglodun.  The 
coexistence  of  incisive  tusks  with  molar  teeth,  and  the  successive 
displacement  of  the  smaller  and  more  simple  anterior  ones  by  the 
advance  of  larger  and  more  complex  grinders  into  the  field  of 
attrition,  already  seem  to  sketch  out  peculiarities  of  dentition 
which  become  established  and  attain  their  maximum  in  the  Pro- 
boscidian family  (Elephants  and  Mastodons)  of  the  Ungulates. 

The  molars  of  the  American  Manatee  are  thirty-eight  in 
number,  ten  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  nine,  at  least,  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  they  are  never  simultaneously  in 
place  and  use.  The  first  in  both  jaws  is  small  and  simple. 
Beyond  the  second,  the  crowns  in  the  upper  jaw  are  square,  and 
support  two  transverse  ridges  with  tri-tuberculate  summits, 
having  also  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge ;  each  tooth  is 
implanted  by  three  diverging  roots,  one  on  the  inner  and  two  on 
the  outer  side :  they  increase  in  size  very  gradually,  from  the 
foremost  to  the  last.  The  crowns  of  the  four  or  five  anterior 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw  resemble  those  above,  but  the  rest  have 
a  large  posterior  tubercle ;  they  are  all  implanted  by  two  fangs 
which  enlarge  as  they  descend,  and  bifurcate  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  the  crowns  are  of  moderate  height,  and  project  only  a  few 
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lines  above  the  sockets.  The  molars  consist  of  a  body  of  dentine, 
a  coronal  covering  of  enamel^  and  a  general  investment  of  cement^ 
very  thin  upon  the  crown,  and  a  little  thicker  upon  the  fangs. 

B.  Marsupialia.  In  the  Marsupial  order,  the  typical  number 
of  the  teeth  in  the  molar  series  is  seven  on  each  side  of  both  jaws^ 
the  first  three  of  which  are  '  premolars,'  fig.  221,  p,  i,  2, 3,  the  last 
displacing,  in  some,  a  calcified  predecessor,  fig.  296,  d  3,  and  giving 
the  extent  of  the  theoretical  deciduous  series.  Incisors,  fig.  221, 
I,  are  present  in  all  the  species,  but  are  variable  in  niunber,  in 
some  genera  exceeding  that  of  the  Mammalian  type.  Canines,  ib. 
c,  are  large  in  the  Dasyures,  are  feebly  represented  in  the  Phalan- 
gers  and  Petaurists,  are  absent  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Potoroos 
and  Koala  (fig.  221,  vol.  ii),  and  in  both  jaws  of  the  Kangaroos, 
fig.  231,  and  Wombats,  fig.  232. 

The  Dasyures  and  Thylacine  offer  the  carnivorous  type  of  the 
dental  system,  but  difier  from  the  corresponding  group  of  the 
placental  Mammals  in  having  the  molars  of  a  more  uniform  and 

221 


Dentition  of  Thylariiie. 


simple  structure,  and  the  incisois  in  greater  number:  the  dental 

formula  of  the  Dog-headed  Opossum,  Thylacinusy  is — 

.4.4      1.1       3.3       4.4      _  ^     _ 
•3:3'^l.l'-P3:3'^4-l^^«'^«-221. 

The  canine  teeth  are  long,  strong,  curved,  and  pointed ;  the 
points  of  the  lower  canines  are  received  in  hollows  of  the  pre- 
maxillary  palatal  plate  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  do  not 
project,  as  in  the  carnivorous  placentals,  beyond  the  margins  of 
the  maxillary  bones.  The  premolars,  p,  present  a  simple  com- 
pressed conical  crown,  with  a  posterior  tubercle,  which  is  most 
developed  on  the  hindmost.  The  molars,  m,  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
unequally  triangular,  the  last  being  much  smaller  than  the  rest ; 
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the  exterior  part  of  the  crown  is  raised  into  one  large  pointed 
middle  cusp  and  two  smaller  cusps ;  a  small  strong  obtuse  lobe 
projects  from  the  inner  side.  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
compressed  and  tricuspidate ;  the  middle  cusp  being  the  longest^ 
especiaUy  in  the  two  last  molars,  which  resemble  the  feline  car- 
nassials. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Dasyurus  is — 


.4^ 


1.1        2.2 


4.4 


2.2 '  ^  4.4 


42,  fig.  222. 


Dentliiou  of  Urstne  Dasyuro. 


The  eight  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw^  fig.  222,  are  of  the  same 
length  and  simple  structure,  and  are  arranged  in  a  regular  semi- 

2^2  circle.  The  premolars,  jp  2  and 

/  —  3,  answer  to  the  two  last  in 

Thylacinus^  and  have  simple 
crowns.  The  upper  true 
molars,  m,  have  triangular 
crowns ;  the  first  presents  four 
sharp  cusps ;  the  second  and 
third  each  five;  the  fourA, 
which  is  the  smallest,  only 
three.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the 
last  molar  is  nearly  of  equal 
size  with  the  penultimate  one,  and  is  bristled  with  four  cusps,  the 
external  one  being  the  longest.  The  second  and  third  molars 
have  five  cusps,  three  on  the  inner  and  two  on  the  outer  side ;  the 
first  molar  has  four  cusps.  The  carnivorous  character  of  the 
above  dentition  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure, 
or  Devil  of  the  Tasmanian  colonists,  the  largest  existing  species 
of  the  genus. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  species  the  canines  lose  their  great  rela- 
tive size,  and  the  molars  present  a  surface  more  cuspidated  than 

sectorial ;  there  is  also  an  increased  number 
^^^  of  teeth,  and  as   a  consequence   of  their 

equable  development,  they  have  fewer  and 
shorter  interspaces.  The  subgenus  Phasco- 
gale  is  characterised  by — 


4.4        1.1 


3.3 


Dentition  of  Phaacogalc. 


3.3' 


*^1.1*  ^3.3 


4.4 

w  T-T  =»  46,  fig.  223. 
4.4 


In  this  formula  may  be  discerned  a  step  in 
the  transition  from  the  Dasyures  to  the  Opossums,  not  only  in 
the  increased  number  of  spurious  molars,  but  also  in  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  the  incisors. 

The  general  character  of  the  dentition  of  these  small  predatory 
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Marsupials  approximates  to  the  insectivorous  type,  and  leads 
thereto  from  the  flesh-feeding  genera. 

Myrmecobius    is   characterised   by    the   following   remarkable 
dental  formula : — 

.4.4       1.1        .H.3        6.6       .,   ^ 

*  3:3'"  n'^  373'  -6.6-**' ^«- '2^- 

The  number  of  true  and  false  molars,  eighteen  in  both  jaws, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  known  existing  Marsupial.  The  molars 
are  multicuspid,  and  both  the  224 

true  and  false  ones  possess 
two  separate  fangs.  The  inr 
ferior  molars  are  directed 
obliquely  inward,  and  the 
whole  dental  series  describes 
a  slight  sigmoid  curve,  fig. 
225.  The  premolars  present 
the  usual  compressed  trian- 
gular form,  with  the  apex  slightly  recurved,  and  the  basQ 
more  or  less  obscurely  notched  before  and  behind.  The  canines 
are  very  little  longer  than  the  false  molars.  The  incisors  arc 
minute,  slightly  compressed,  and  pointed;  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  and  the  canines  by  wide  intervals. 

The  extinct  genus  Amphitherium  is  founded  on  fossil  remains 
of  lower  jaws  and  teeth  discovered  in  the  oolitic  slate  at  Stones- 
field,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  it  receives  elucidation  from  the  dental 
characters  of  the  previous  genus,  but  is  remarkable  for      225 
having   a  still  greater  number  of  molar  teeth.     The 
dental  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 

.?.?     l^      'U       'U 

'3.3'^l.l'''6.6'  "'6.6* 

There  being  thus  thirty-two  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  probably  as  many  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  following  dental  formula — 

^5.5      i.i      3.3       AA     ^„ 

characterises  a  number  of  Marsupials  commonly  known 
in  Australia  by  the  name  of  Bandicoots^  fig.  226.  The 
teeth  which  offer  the  greatest  range  of  variation  in  the 
]>re8ent  ccenus  (Perameles)  are  the  external  or  posterior  Maodiimitr 

.        .  °  ^  ,  '  *  ,  ,     teeth,  Mjrnn*- 

incisors  and  the  canines :  the  molars,  also,  which  ori-      cobio^ 
ginally  are  quinque-cuspidate,  have  their  points  worn  away,  and 
present  a  smooth  and  oblique  grinding  surface  in  some  species 
(fig.  222,  771,  vol.  ii)  Sooner  than  in  others. 
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The  Bandicoots  which  approach  nearest  to  the  Myrmecohius  in 
the  condition  of  the  incisive  and  canine  teeth,  are  the  Perameles 
ohesula  and  P.  Gunnii.  There  is  a  slight  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  incisor,  and  the  outer  or  fifth  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  interspace  equal  to  twice  its  own 
breadth,  and  moreover  presents  the  triangular  pointed  canine-like 
crown  which  characterises  all  the  incisors  oi  Myrmecobius ;  but  the 

four  anterior  incisors  are 
^^^  placed  close  together  and 

have  compressed,  quad- 
rate, true  incisive  crowns. 
From  these  incisors  the 
canine  is  very  remote, 
the  interspace  being 
equally  divided  by  the 
fifth  pointed  incisor, 
which  the  canine  very 
slightly  exceeds  in  size.  In  Peram,  nasuta,  fig.  226,  the  incisors 
present  the  same  general  condition,  but  the  canines  are  relatively 
larger. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Didelphys  is — 


Dentition  of  Perameles. 


.  5.5        1.1        3.3         4.4      ^^   -     „„^ 

•i:i'"Trr^35''"4:4'=^^»^e-"^- 


DentUton  of  Opossum.    iIHdaphy$) 


The  Opossums  resemble  in  their  dentition  the  Bandicoots  more 

227  ^^^    *^®    Dasyures ; 

^        -  but   they    closely    re- 

semble the  latter  in 
.  the  tuberculous  struc- 
ture of  the  molars ;  the 
two  middle  incisors  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  more 
produced  than  the 
others,  from  which  they 
are  also  separated  by  a  short  interspace.  The  canines  still  exhibit 
a  superior  development  in  both  jaws  adapted  for  the  destruction 
of  living  prey,  but  the  molars  have  a  conformation  different  from 
that  which  characterises  the  true  flesh-feeders,  and  the  Opossums 
consequently  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet,  or  prey  upon  the  lower  or- 
ganised animals. 

The  smaller  species  of  Didelphys^  which  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, fulfil  in  South  America  the  office  of  the  insectivorous 
Shrews  of  the  old  continent.  The  larger  Opossums  resemble 
in  their  habits,  as  in  their  dentition,  the  carnivorous  Dasyures^ 
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and  prey  upon  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  but  they  have 
a  more  omnivorous  diet,  feeding  on  reptiles  and  insects,  and 
even  fruits.  One  large  species  {Did.  cancrivora)  prowls  about 
the  sea-shore,  and  lives,  as  its  name  implies,  on  crabs  and  other 
crustaceous  animals.  Another  species,  the  Yapock,  frequents 
the  fresh  water,  and  preys  almost  exclusively  on  fish :  it  has  the 
habits  of  the  Otter,  but  the  dentition  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  ordinary  Opossums. 

In  the  genus  Tarsipes  the  molars  soon  begin  to  fall;  the 
small  canines  are  also  deciduous ;  the  two  procumbent  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw  remain  the  longest.  The  inferior  incisors  are 
opposed  to  six  minute  incisors  above,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  small  canine  and  some  small  molars;  but  these  are  reduced 
in  some,  perhaps  old,  individuals,  to  a  single  tooth  on  each 
side. 

The  Phalangers,  being  provided  with  hinder  hands  and  pre- 
hensile tails,  are  strictly  arboreal  animals,  and  have  a  close 
external  resemblance  to  the  Opossums.  They  differ  chiefly  in 
their  dentition,  and  in  accordance  therewith  their  diet  is  more 
decidedly  of  a  vegetable  kind.  The  interspace  between  the 
functionally  developed  incisors  and  molars  in  both  jaws  always 
contains  teeth  of  small  size  and  little  functional  importance,  and 
variable  not  only  in  their  proportions  but  their  number.  The 
constant  teeth  are  the  ^^  true  molars,  and  the  ?^^  incisors. 
The  canines,  r,  fig.  228,  are  constant  in  regard  to  their  presence^ 
but  variable  in  size ;  they  are  always  very  small  in  the  lower  jaw  : 
the   functional  premolars,  p  3,  are  always  in  contact   with   the 
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Dt- uttttuu  of  rUMlauifiiiM  vulplua. 


Dentition  of  Cook's  Plialanger. 


molars  and  their  crowns  reach  to  the  same  grinding  level ;  some- 
times the  second  premolar  is  similarly  developed  in  the  upper 
jaw,  as  in  the  Fhal.  Cookii,  p  2,  fig.  229,  but  it  is  commonly 
absent ;  the  first  premolar,  jp  i ,  is  a  very  minute  tooth,  shaped 
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like  a  canine :  thus^  in  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  posterior  or 
functional  premolar,  p  s,  and  the  incisors,  i,  we  may  find  three 
teeth,  as  in  PhaL  Coohiiy  or  two  teeth  as  in  Phal.  vulpinoy  the 
first  being  the  canine,  c.  In  the  lower  jaw  similar  varieties  occur 
in  these  small  and  unimportant  teeth :  e.  g.  there  may  be  between 
the  procumbent  incisors  and  the  posterior  premolar,  either  three 
teeth,  as  in  Phal.  Cookii;  or  two,  as  in  PhaL  ursina;  or  one,  as  in 
PhaL  vulpiiia.  The  most  important  modification  is  presented  by 
the  little  PhaL  gliriformis  and  Petaurus  (Acrobaies)  pj/ffmaus, 
fig.  219,  vol.  ii.,  which  have  only  three  true  molars  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw.  These  minor  modifications  are  unaccompanied  by 
any  change  of  general  structure  or  of  habit,  whilst  those  teeth 
which  most  influence  the  diet  are  constant. 

The  absence  of  functionless  premolars  and  of  lower  canines  is 
constant  in  the  Koala  {Phascolarctos,  fig.  221,  vol.  ii.).  The 
molars  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  Phalangers :  each  is 
beset  with  four  three-sided  cusps,  the  outer  series  in  the  upper 
teeth  being  the  first  to  wear  down  ;  those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  nar- 
rower than  in  the  upper ;  there  is  also  the  rudiment  of  a  *  cingu- 
lum.'  The  premolars  are  compressed,  and  terminate  in  a  cutting 
edge.   The  small  canine  is  situated  close  to  the  premaxillary  suture. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  Potoroos  (^Hypsiprymnus)  is — 


.3^ 

1.1' 


0.0 


1^;  c— ;p— ;  m 


M 
1.1 


4.4 


30,  fig.  230. 


230 


The  anterior  of  the  upper  incisors  are  longer  and  more  curved 

than  the  lateral  ones,  and 
their  pulps  are  persistent. 
The  canine  is  larger  than 
in  the  Koala ;  it  is  simi- 
larly situated.  In  the  large 
Hypsiprymnus  ursinus  the 
canines  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  other 
Potoroos,  a  structure  which 
indicates  the  transition 
from  the  Potoroo  to  the  Kangaroo  genus.  The  single  premolar, 
p  3,  has  a  peculiar  trenchant  form;  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment is  attained  in  the  arboreal  Potoroos  of  New  Guinea; 
in  Hypsiprymnus  dorcocephalusy  e.g.  its  antero-posterior  extent 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  three  succeeding  molar  teeth.  In 
all  the  Potoroos,  the  trenchant  spurious  molar  is  indented, 
especially  on  the  outer  side  and  in  young  teeth,  by  many  small 
vertical   grooves.      The  true  molars,  m  i,  2,   3,  4,  have  large 
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subquadrate  crowns;  each  presents  four  threensided  pyramidal 
cusps ;  but  the  internal  angles  of  the  two  opposite  cusps  are  con- 
tinued into  each  other  across  the  toothy  forming  two  angular  or 
concave  tranverse  ridges.  In  the  old  animal  these  cusps  and 
ridges  disappear,  and  the  grinding  surface  is  worn  quite  flat. 

In  the  genus  Macrapus^  fig.  231,  the  normal  condition  of  the 
permanent  teeth  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

.8.S       0.0        1.1         4.4      ^_ 

•n'"o5"'n'~4:4  =  ''- 

The  main  difference,  as  compared  with  HypsiprymniLSj  lies  in  the 
absence  of  the  upper  canines  as  functional  teeth ;  but  the  germs 
of  these  teeth  are  to  be  found  in  the  young  mammary  fcetus  of 
the  Macropus  major^  and  may  be  detected  of  very  small  size, 
concealed  by  the  gum,  in  the  adults  of  some  small  species  of 
Kangaroos,  as,  e.  g.,  Macropus   rufiventery  Ogilby,   and   Macr. 
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Dentition  of  Macropus  major,  one-third  nat.  ilae. 

psilopusy  Gould.  The  crown  of  the  true  molars  supports  two 
principal  transverse  ridges,  with  a  broad  anterior  talon  and  a  narrow 
hinder  one.  In  most  species  a  spur  is  continued  from  the  hinder  to 
the  fore  ridge,  and  another  from  the  fore  ridge  to  the  front  talon. 

Remains  of  Kangaroos,  larger  than  any  living  species,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  same  caves  in  Australia  which  contained  the  teeth 
and  jaws  of  the  extinct  Dasyurtis  laniarius,  and  they  probably  formed 
the  prey  of  that  species  and  of  its  contemporary  the  Thylacine 
which  no  longer  exists  in  the  continent  of  Australia.' 

A  gigantic  extinct  herbivorous  Australian  Marsupial  {DiprO" 
todon)y  the  bulk  of  which  may  be  surmised  from  the  length 
of  the  skull,  which  equals  three  feet,  manifests  a  dentition 
which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  that  of  the  Kangaroos; 
but  the  anterior  or  median  pair  of  upper  incisors  present  the 
condition   of  large,    curved,    scalpriform,    ever-growing   tusks, 

*  cxyiii",  vol.  ii. 
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which  work  against  a  similar  but  straight  procumbent  pair  of 
incisive  tusks  below;  thus  presenting  a  transitional  feature 
between  the  Kangaroos  and  the  Rodent  form  of  Marsupial  called 
Wombat  {Phascolomt/s)^  In  this  genus,  the  dental  system  pre- 
sents the  extreme  degree  of  that  degradation  of  the  teeth,  inter- 
mediate between  the  front  incisors  and  true  molars,  which  has  been 
traced  from  the  Opossum  to  the  Kangaroos ;  not  only  have  the 
functionless  premolars  and  canines  now  totally  disappeared,  but 
also  the  posterior  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  Koala  and  Potoroo  to  exhibit  a  feeble  degree  of  develop- 
ment as  compared  with  the  anterior  pair ;  these,  in  fact,  are  alone 
retained  in  the  dentition  of  Phascolomys.  The  dental  formula  of 
the  Wombat  is  thus  reduced,  both  in  number  and  kind,  to  that 
of  Rodentia,  viz. — 


.2 
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24,  fig.  232. 
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The  incisors,  ?,  moreover,  are  *  denies  scalprarii,'  but  are  in- 
ferior, especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  their  relative  length  and  cur- 
vature to  those  of  the 
placental  Glires ;  they 
present  a  subtriedral 
figure,  and  are  tra- 
versed by  a  shallow 
groove  on  their  mesial 
surface.  The  premolars, 
Py  8,  present  no  trace 
of  that  compressed 
structure  which  cha- 
racterises them  in  the 
Koala  and  Kangaroos, 
but  have  a  wide  oval 
transverse  section ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  being  traversed,  on 
the  inner  side,  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  The  true  molars, 
m  1-4,  are  double  the  size  of  the  premolars ;  the  superior  ones 
are  also  traversed  by  an  internal  longitudinal  groove ;  but  this 
is  so  deep  and  wide  that  it  divides  the  whole  tooth  into  two 
prismatic  portions,  with  one  of  the  angles  directed  inward.  The 
inferior  molars  are  in  like  manner  divided  into  two  triedral 
portions  ;  but  the  intervening  groove  is  external,  and  one  of  the 
facets  of  each  prism  is  turned  inward.  All  the  grinders  are 
curved,  and  describe  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  In  the  upper 
jaw  the  concavity  of  the   curve  is   directed   outward  ;    in   the 

^  CLXXX,  p.  431. 
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lower  jaw,  inward.  The  false  and  true  molars^  like  the  incisors, 
have  persistent  pulps,  and  are,  consequently,  devoid  of  true  fangs, 
in  which  respect  the  Wombat  differs  from  all  other  Marsupials, 
and  resembles  the  extinct  Toxodoriy  the  dentigerous  Bruta,  and 
herbivorous  JRodentia, 

A  retrospect  of  the  modifications  of  marsupial  dentition  shows 
them  to  be  divisible  into  two  classes :  one  'polyprotodont,'  or  cha- 
racterised by  several  pairs  of  mandibular  incisors ;  the  other  '  di- 
protodont,'  or  by  a  single  pair:  these  are  large,  more  or  less 
procumbent,  and  ever-growing;  the  incisors  of  the  first  group 
are  small,  and  of  the  usual  limited  growth.  The  polyprotodont 
type  prevails  in  the  American  genera:  the  diprotodont  obtains 
in  the  majority  of  the  Australasian  marsupials,  and  is  associated 
usually  with  vegetarian  or  promiscuous  diet.  There  did  exist, 
however,  coeval  with  Diprotadoriy  Nototherium^  &c.,  in  a  ter- 
tiary age  in  Australia,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  equalling  the 
Lion  in  size,  with  the  di- 
protodont type  of  dentition 
adapti vely  modified  for  prey- 
ing on  the  huger  contem- 
poraneous Herbivora. 

The  pair  of  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw,  fig.  233,  t,  and 
their  homotypes  above,  t  i, 
were  '  canines '  in  size  and 
shape :  a  single  tooth  of  the 
molar  series  on  each  side  of 
both  jaws,  ib.  p  4,  was  concomitantly  modified  to  act  as  a  *  sec- 
torial '  or  flesh-cutting  tooth  ;  the  crown  being  narrow  or 
*  compressed,'  long  antero-posteriorly,  with  the  sides  marked  by 
vertical  folds  or  grooves,  and  converging  to  a  rather  oblique 
cutting  edge,  that  of  the  upper  blade  playing  on  the  outside  of  the 
lower  one.  These  *  sectorials  '  were  larger  than  in  the  Lion  or 
Tiger,  and  were  even  more  *  carnassial '  as  wanting  the  *  tubercle,' 
and  consisting  wholly  of  the  *  blade.'  Behind  the  upper  sectorial 
is  one  small  tubercular,  wi  i,  of  the  relative  proportion  of  that 
in  Felis :  the  lower  sectorial  is  followed  by  two  small  teeth  with 
subtuberculate  crowns,  m  i,  m  s.  The  teeth  between  the  camas- 
sials  and  laniary  incisors  are  too  small  for  definite  use.  So  far 
as  present  fossils  show,  the  dentition  of  Thylacoleo  was : — 

.3.3       1.1       2.2        1.1 
l.r     0.0  '^2.2*      2.2 

The  chief  business  of  the  teeth  was  delegated  to  the  tusks  and 
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carnassials ;  development  was  concentrated  on  these  at  the  cost  of 
the  rest  of  the  normal  or  typical  dental  series.  The  foremost 
teeth  seized,  pierced^  lacerated  or  killed,  the  carnassials  divided 
the  nutritive  fibres  of  the  prey. 

Thylacoleo  exemplifies  the  simplest  and  most  effective  dental 
machinery  for  predatory  life  known  in  the  Mammalian  class.  It 
is  the  extreme  modification,  to  this  end,  of  the  diprotodont  type 
of  Marsupialia.  The  skull  exhibits  all  the  concomitant  carnivo- 
rous modifications,  in  a  like  extreme  degree.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  just  as  the  exceptional  modifica- 
tion of  the  polyprotodont  type,  in  the  modem  Myrmecohius^  was 

manifested  by  Amphitherium  in 
Oolitic  times,  so  likewise  was  the 
^  zoophagous  diprotodont  modifica- 
tion ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
in  Thylacoleo.  The  lower  incisor 
in  Plagiaulaxy  fig.  234,  t,  was  a 
large,  upcurved,  pointed  tusk:  the 
carnassial,  p.  4,  was  of  fi^reatfore- 

Deotltlon  of  lower  jaw,  Plagiaulax.  t      n    •%  i  i-i»i 

and-ait  length,  coupled  with  nar- 
rowness, and  an  oblique  cutting  edge,  rendered  sub-serrate  by  the 
better-marked  and  more  oblique  lateral  grooves,  than  in  Thyla- 
coleo. Anterior  to  the  carnassial,  p^  4,  there  are  two  or  three 
similar  and  smaller  sectorial  premolars,  in  Plagiaulax,  more  of 
the  general  diphyodont  tjrpe  being  retained  in  the  older  zoopha- 
gous diprotodont.  Behind  the  carnassial  are  two  small  tubercu- 
late  molars,  m  i,  m  2,  as  in  Thylacoleo.  Some  Palceontologists,  n^- 
lecting  Cuvier's  guide-post  of  the  true  molar  as  the  light-giving 
tooth,  have  been  led  astray  in  regard  to  the  affinities  of  P/ajri- 
aulax,  referring  it  to  the  *  poephagous  Potoroos  and  Kangaroos,' 
which  combine  with  a  single  trenchant  and  grooved  premolar,  four 
large  and  massive  grinders,  of  quadricuspid  or  transversely  ridged 
structure. 

c.  Rodentia. — In  different  orders  of  the  placental  as  in  the 
marsupial  diphyodonts  there  are  instances  in  which  the  ordinary 
number  of  incisors  is  diminished,  and  their  growing  power  trans^ 
ferred  to  a  single  pair  of  tusks  projecting  from  the  forepart  of  the 
upper  or  the  lower  jaw,  or  of  both.  The  Dinotheres,  Toxodons, 
Mastodons,  and  Elephants,  among  the  Ungulatay  the  Dugong  in 
the  Sirenia,  the  Aje-Sije  in  the  Quadrumana,  are  instances  of 
this  modification,  which  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  latter  mammal 
and   the   elephants.     In    numerous  Lissencephala  a  single  pair 

'  cxix". 
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of  lai^e  curved  ever-growing  incisors,  ib  each  jaw,  is  combined 
with  BO  many  peculiarities  of  structure,  aa  to  have  led  to  their 
association  into  one  order '  called  by  Linoceus  Gliret  and  by 
Cuvier  '  Rongeurs  '  or  '  Eroders,'  from  the  gnawing  power  and 
habit  resulting  &om  such  dental  modification. 

The  incisora,  fig.  235,  i,  i,  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval 
from  the  molars :  the  upper  pair,  ib.  i,  describe  a  larger  segment 
of  a  smaller  circle,  the  lower  ones,  ib.  %,  a  smaller  segment  of  a 
larger  circle ;  these  are  tke  longest  incisors,  and  usually  have 


their  alveoli  extended  below,  or  on  the  inner  aide  of,  those  of  tie 
molars,  to  the  back  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  129  :  but  in  the 
Hare  they  reach  only  midway  toward  the  angle.  As  in  all  teeth 
of  unlimited  growth,  the  implanted  part  of  the  incisors,  besides  its 
length,  retains  the  form  and  size  of  the  exposed  part  or  crown,  to 
the  widely  open  base,  which  contains  a  long  conical  persistent 
dentinal  pulp,  ib.  a,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  capsule  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  ossification,  as  it  approaches  the  crown;  an 
enamel-pulp  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  that  pnrt  of  the  cap- 
sule which  covers  the  convex  surface  of  the  curved  incisor. 

The  calcification  of  the  dentinal  pulp,  the  deposition  of  the 
earthy  salts  in  the  cclb  of  the  enamel-pulp,  and  the  ossification 
of  the  capsule,  proceed  contemporaneously;  fresh  materials  being 
added  to  the  base  of  the  vascular  matrix  as  its  several  constituents 
are  progressively  converted  into  the  dental  tissues  in  the  more 
advanced  part  of  the  socket.  The  tooth,  thence  projecting, 
consbts  of  a  body  of  compact  dentine,  sometimes  with  a  few  short 
medullary  canals  continued  into  it  from  the  persistent  pulp-csvity, 
with  a  plate  of  enamel  laid  upon  its  anterior  surface,  and  a 
general  investment  of  cement,  which- is  very  thin  upon  the  enamel, 
'  Vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
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but  less  thin,  in  some  Rodents,  upon  the  posterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  incisor.  The  substances  of  the  incisor  diminish  in 
hardness  from  the  front  to  the  back  part  of  the  tooth,  not  only  in 
so  far  as  the  enamel  is  harder  than  the  dentine,  but  because  the 
enamel  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior  and  external 
is  denser  than  the  posterior  layer,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the 
dentine  is  rendered  by  a  modified  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
dentinal  tubes  less  dense  than  the  anterior  half. 

The  abrasion  resulting  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  upper 
and  lower  incisors  produces,  accordingly,  an  oblique  surface,  sloping 
from  a  sharp  anterior  margin  formed  by  the  dense  enamel,  like 
that  which  slopes  from  the  sharp  edge  formed  by  the  plate  of 
hard  steel  laid  on  the  back  of  a  chisel ;  whence  the  name  *  scalpri- 
form,'  *  dentes  scalprarii,'  given  to  the  incisors  of  the  Rodentia, 
In  LeporidcB  the  enamel  is  traceable  to  the  back  of  the  incisors : 
with  this  exception,  the  varieties  to  which  these  incisors  are  sub- 
ject in  the  different  Rodents  are  limited  to  their  proportional  size, 
and  to  the  colour  and  sculpturing  of  the  anterior  surface.  Thus  in 
the  Guinea-pig,  Jerboa,  and  Squirrel,  the  breadth  of  the  incisors  is 
not  half  so  great  as  that  of  the  molars :  whilst  in  the  Coypu  they 
are  as  broad  as  the  molars,  and  in  the  Cape  Mole-rats  {Bathyergus 
and  Orycteromys)  are  even  broader.  In  the  Coypu,  Beaver,  Agouti,  • 
and  some  other  Rodents,  the  enamelled  surface  of  the  incisors  is 
of  a  bright  orange  or  reddish-brown  colour.  In  some  genera  of 
Rodents,  as  Orycteromysy  OtomySy  Merionesy  Hydrochcerusy  LepuSy 
and  Lagomysy  the  anterior  surface  is  indented  by  a  deep  longitu- 
dinal groove.  This  character  seems  not  to  influence  the  food  or 
habits  of  the  species :  it  is  present  in  one  genus  and  absent  in 
another  of  the  same  natural  family.  In  most  Rodents  the 
anterior  enamelled  surface  of  the  scalpriform  teeth  is  smootk  and 
uniform. 

The  molar  teeth  are  always  few  in  number,  obliquely  implanted 
and  obliquely  abraded,  the  series  on  each  side  converging  ante- 
riorly in  both  jaws ;  but  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
incisors  in  the  range  of  their  varieties,  which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  typify  almost  all  the  modifications  of  form  and  structure 
which  are  met  with  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the  omnivorous  and 
herbivorous  genera  of  other  orders  of  mammalia.  In  some 
Rodents — e.g.  Cavies,  the  molar  teeth,  fig.  236,  /?,  wi,  are  rootless ; 
others — e.g.  the  Agouti,  have  short  roots,  tardily  developed  like 
the  molars  of  the  Horse  and  Elephant ;  others,  again — e.g.  the 
Rat  and  the  Porcupine,  soon  acquire  roots  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
portional length. 
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The  differeDCeB  in  the  mode  of  iraplantation  of  the  molar  teeth 
relate  to  the  differenceB  of  diet  The  !Rodent«,  which  Bubsist  on 
mixed  food,  and  which  betray  a  tendency  to  carnivorous  habits,  a,e, 
e.g.,  the  true  Rata,  or  which  eubsist  on  the  softer  and  more  nutri- 
tious vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  oily  kernels  of  nuts,  suffer 


less  rapid  abrasion  of  the  molar  teeth  ;  a  minor  depth  of  the  crown 
is  therefore  needed  to  perform  the  office  of  mastication  during  the 
■brief  period  of  existence  allotted  to  these  active  little  Mammals: 
and  as  the  economy  of  nature  is  manifeBtcd  iii  the  smallest  parti- 
culars as  well  aa  in  her  grandest  operationti,  no  more  dental  sub- 
stance is  developed  after  the  crown  is  formed,  than  is  requisite  for 
the  firm  fixation  of  the  tooth  in  the  jaw. 

Rodents  that  exclusively  subsist  on  vegetable  substances,  espe- 
cially the  coarser  and  less  nutritious  kinds,  as  herbage,  foliage, 
the  bark  and  wood  of  trees,  wear  away  more  rapidly  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  molar  teeth ;  the  crowns  are  therefore  larger,  and 
their  growth  continues  by  reproduction  of  the  formative  matrix 
at  their  base  in  proportion  as  its  calcified  constituents,  forming 
the  exposed  working  part  of  the  tooth,  are  worn  away.  So  long 
as  this  reproductive  force  is  active,  the  molar  tooth  is  implanted, 
like  the  incisor,  by  a  long  undivided  continuation  of  the  crown. 
The  rootless  and  perpetually  growing  molars  are  always  more  or 
less  curved,  fig.  236,  p,  m ;  they  derive  from  this  form  the  same 
advantage  as  the  incisors,  in  the  relief  of  the  delicate  tissues  of 
the  active  vascular  matrix  from  the  effects  of  the  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  transmitted  more  directly  from  the 
grinding  surface  to  the  growing  base. 

The  complexity  of  the  structure  of  the  crown  of  the  molar 
teeth,  and  the  quantity  of  enamel  and  cement  interblendcd  with 
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the  dentine,  are  greatest  in  the  rootless  molars  of  the  strictly 
herbivorous  Rodents.  The  crowns  of  the  rooted  molars  of  the 
omnivorous  rats  and  mice  are  at  first  tuberculate.  When  the 
summits  of  the  tubercles  are  worn  off  the  inequality  of  the 
grinding  surface  is  for  a  time  maintained  by  the  deeper  transverse 
folds  of  enamel,  the  margins  of  which  are  separated  by  alternate 
valleys  of  dentine  and  cement ;  but  these  folds,  sinking  only  to  a 
slight  depth,  are  in  time  obliterated,  and  the  grinding  surface  is 
reduced  to  a  smooth  field  of  dentine,  with  a  simple  border  of 
enameL  Examples  of  various  forms  assumed  by  the  inflected 
folds  of  enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  Rodentia  are  given  in  the 
works  of  the  Cuviers  and  other  naturalists  J  These  folds  have  a 
general  tendency  to  a  transverse  direction  across  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  (voL  iL  fig.  236,  p.  370) :  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  almost 
restricts  it  to  horizontal  movement!  to  and  fro,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  head,  during  the  act  of  mastication.  When  the 
folds  of  enamel  dip  in  vertically  from  the  summit  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  as  in  those 
molars  which  have  roots,  the  configuration  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face varies  with  the  degree  of  abrasion;  but  in  the  rootless 
molars,  where  the  folds  of  enamel  extend  inward  from  the 
entire  length  of  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  the  characteristic  con- 
figuration of  the  grinding  surface  is  maintained  without  varia- 
tion, as  in  the  Guinea-pig,  the  Capybara,  and  the  Patagonian 
Cavy. 

The  whole  exterior  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Rodentia  is  covered 
by  cement,  and  the  external  interspaces  of  the  enamel-folds  are 
filled  with  the  same  substance.  In  the  ChinchillidtB  and  the 
Capybara,  where  the  folds  of  enamel  extend  quite  across  the 
body  of  the  tooth,  and  insulate  as  many  plates  of  dentine,  these 
detached  portions  are  held  together  by  lie  cement  Such  folds 
of  enamel  are  usually  parallel,  as  in  the  large  posterior  lower 
molar  of  the  Capybara,  which,  in  shape  and  structure,  offers  a 
very  close  and  interesting  resemblance  to  the  molars  of  the  Asiatic 
Elephant.  The  modification  observed  in  the  Voles  (Arvicola)  calls 
to  mind  the  molars  of  the  African  Elephant.  The  partial  folds 
and  islands  of  enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  Porcupine  and  Agouti 
foreshow  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Rhinoceros.  The 
opposite  lateral  inflections  of  enamel  in  the  molars  of  the  Gerbille 
and  Cape  Mole-rat,  represent  the  structure  of  the  molars  of  the 
Hippopotamus.    The  double  crescentic  folds  in  the  Jerboa  sketch 

'  cxx".  and  cxxi". 
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out,  as  it  were,  the  characterutic  structure  of  the  molars  of  the 
Anoplothere  and  RnnuiuuitB,  &c 

The  transverse  section  of  the  molar  of  the  Water-vole,  fig.  237, 
shoira  that  modificatioQ  of  the  grinding  surface  in  which  the  folds 


of  enamel,  e,  extend  like  promontories,  some  outward,  the  others 
inward,  into  the  substance  of  the  crown ;  a  like  section  of  the 
Beaver's  molar  exhibits  islands  with  a  promontory  of  enamel. 
The  transverse  section  of  the  crown  of  the  molar  of  Lagottomua 
displays  not  fewer  than  five  islands  of  enamel,  which  hard  sub- 
stance is  so  thick  that  it  enters  more  abundantly  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  tooth  than  the  dentine  itself.  The  pulp,  ai^er  the 
formation  of  a  certain  thickness  of  tubular  dentine,  becomes 
converted  into  osteo-dentine  in  both  the  rooted  and  rootless 
molars  of  the  Rodents.  This  fourth  substance  is  exhibited  at  o, 
fig.  237,  which  shows  the  four  different  dental  tissues,  viz.  cement,  c, 
enamel,  e,  dentine,  d,  and  osteo-dentine,  0,  entering  in  more  equal 
proportions  into  the  formation  of  the  .crown  than  in  other  Mam- 
malian teeth.  When  the  crown  is  worn  by  mastication  down  to 
the  place  of  the  section  figured,  the  four  substances  appear  in  the 
same  proportions  on  the  grinding  surface,  contributing  to  its  e£^ 
ciency  as  a  triturating  organ  by  the  inequalities  consequent  on 
their  various  degrees  of  density  and  resistance  to  the  abrading 
forces. 

The  molars  are  not  numerous  in  any  Rodent ;  the  Hare  and 
Rabbit  (Leput)  have  j^:},  ie.  six  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  fig.  238,  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  vol.  ii. 
fig.  233.  The  Pika  (Ltiffomff»)  hai  i-i-  The  Squirrels  have  |:}. 
The  families  of  the  Dormice,  the  Porcupines,  the  Spring-rats 
{Echimyidai),  the  Octodonts,  the  Chinchillas, and  the  Cavies, figs. 
235,  236,  have  Xi\  molars.     In  the  great  family  ol  'RaXa{Murida 
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the  normal  number  of  molars  is  ^:f ;  but  the  Australian  Water-i 
rat  {Hydromys)  has  but  \\\  molars,  making,  with  the  incisors, 
twelve  teeth,  which  is  the  smallest  number  in  the  Rodent  order. 
The  greatest  number  of  teeth  in  the  present  order  is  twenty-eight, 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  Hare  and  Rabbit;  but  forty  teeth 
are  developed  in  these  species,  ten  molars  and  two  incisors  being 
deciduous. 

The  first  or  anterior  of  the  molar  series,  whether  the  number 
be  2-2,  3-3,  or  4-4,  is  a  premolar ;  it  has  displaced  a  deciduous 
predecessor  in  the  vertical  direction.  When  the  series  extends 
to  5-5  or  6-6,  the  additions  are  to  the  fore  part,  and  are  pre- 
molars. This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  dentition  of  the  marsupial  and  the  placental  Rodent ; 
the  latter,  like  the  placental  Carnivora^  Quadrumana,  and  Ungu- 
lata,  having  never  more  than  three  true  molars.  Thus  the  Rodents 
which  have  the  molar  formula  of  -J:^,  shed  the  first  tooth  in  each 
series,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  permanent  premolar,  which  comes 
into  place  later  than  the  true  molars — later  at  least  than  the  first 
and  second,  even  when  the  deciduous  molar  is  shed  before  birth, 
as  was  observed  by  Cuvier  in  the  Guinea-pig.  In  the  Hare  and 
Rabbit,  three  anterior  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  fig  238,  p,  succeed 
and  displace  three  deciduous  predecessors,  ib.  d,  coming  into  place 
after  the  first  and  second  true  molars,  ib.  m,  are  in  use,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  the  last 
^^®  molar.     It  does  not  appear 

that  the  scalpriform  incHsors, 
ib.  I,  are  preceded  by  milk 
teeth,  or,  like  the  premolars 
of  the  Guinea-pig,  by  ut«- 
2^  rine  teeth ;  but  the  second 

^  .^         A  ...».**».«  incisor,  ib.  I,  2, is  so  preceded 

Upper  decidnooB  and  permanent  teeth  of  the  Hare.  11 

— e.g.  by  the  tooth  marked 
rf,  I,  2,  at  which  period  of  dentition  six  incisors  are  present  in  the 
upper  jaw.  This  condition  is  interesting  both  as  a  transitory  mani- 
festation of  the  normal  nimiber  of  incisive  teeth  in  the  mammalian 
series,  and  as  it  elucidates  the  disputed  nature  cf  the  great  anterior 
scalpriform  teeth  of  the  Rodentia.  It  has  been  contended  that 
they  are  canines,  because  those  of  the  upper  jaw  extended 
their  fang  backward  into  the  maxillary  bone,  which  lodged  part 
of  their  hollow  base  and  matrix.  But  the  scalpriform  teeth  are 
confined  exclusively  to  the  premaxillary  bones  at  the  beginning 
of  their  formation,  and  the  smaller  incisors  which  are  developed 
behind  them,  in  our  anomalous  native  Rodents,  the  Hare  and 
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Rabbit,  retain  their  usual  relations  with  the  premaxillaries,  thus 
proving,  ^  fortiori,  that  the  tooth  which  projects  anterior  to  them 
must  also  be  an  incisor. 

The  law  of  the  unlimited  growth  of  the  scalpriform  incisors  is 
unconditional ;  and  constant  exercise  and  abrasion  are  required 
to  maintain  the  normal  and  serviceable  form  and  proportions  of 
these  teeth.  When,  by  accident,  an  opposing  incisor  is  lost,  or 
when,  by  the  distorted  union  of  a  broken  jaw,  the  lower  incisors 
no  longer  meet  the  upper  ones,  as  sometimes  happens  to  a  wounded 
hare,  the  incisors  continue  to  grow  until  they  project  like  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  their  extremities,  in  the  poor  animal's 
painful  attempts  to  acquire  food,  also  become  pointed  like  tusks. 
Following  the  curve  prescribed  to  their  growth  by  the  form  of 
their  socket,  their  points  often  retium  against  some  part  of  the 
head,  are  pressed  through  the   skin,  ^^^^ 

then  cause  absorption  of  the  jaw-bone, 
and  again  enter  the  mouth,  rendering 
mastication  impracticable  and  causing 
death  by  starvation.  I  have  seen  a 
lower  jaw  of  a  beaver,  in  which  the 
scalpriform  incisor  has,  by  unchecked 
growth,  described  a  complete  circle. 
The  point   had  pierced  the  masseter     Forepnrt  of  upper  j»w  of  niut.bit,  with 

I  1         A         J    xl-       I,       1         /•   J.V  iucUor*  Of  abnoniial  growth. 

muscle,  and  entered  the  back  oi  the 

mouth,  passing  between  the  condyloid  and  coronoid  processes  of 
the  lower  jaw,  descending  to  the  back  part  of  the  molar  teeth, 
in  the  advance  of  the  part  of  its  own  alveolus,  which  contains  its 
hollow  root.  The  upper  jaw  of  a  Rabbit,  with  an  analogous  ab- 
nonnal  growth  of  the  scalpriform  and  accessory  incisors,  is  shown 
in  fig.  239. 

D.  Insectivora, — The  dental  system  in  this  order  is  remarkable 
for  the  many  varieties  and  even  anomalies  which  it  presents — 
almost  the  only  characteristic  predicable  of  it  being  the  presence 
of  sharp  points  or  cusps  upon  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth, 
which  are  always  broader  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  teeth  that  intervene  between  these  and  the  incisors  are  most 
variable  in  form  and  size,  but  are  never  absent;  the  incisors 
differ  in  number,  size,  and  shape,  in  different  species,  the  anterior 
ones  approximating  in  some  species  to  the  character  of  the  scalpri- 
form teeth  of  the  Rodents.  They  may  be  wholly  absent  in  the 
upper  jaw,  fig.  242,  a. 

The  Chrysochlore,  or  iridescent  Mole  of  the  Cape,  makes  the 
nearest  approach,  by  the  number  of  its  molar  teeth,  fig.  240,  to 
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that  remarkable  condition  which  a  solitary  genus  (Myrmecobius) 
of  existing  Marsupials  also  presents^  and  which  was  more  abun- 
dantly manifested  in  the 
extinct  Amphitheria  and 
Spalacotheria  of  the  Oo- 
litic period.  At  least  f  :f 
true  molars  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  Chryso- 
chlore  according  to  their 
form — the  only  charac- 
ter,  in  the  absence  of  the 
known  order  of  their 
vertical  displacement  and 
succession,  by  which  the 
true  and  false  molars  can 
at  present  be  defined  in 
this  species.  In  the 
upper  jaw,  ib,  1,  the  an- 
terior large  laniariform 
tooth,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding small  teeth,  are 
incisors,  by  virtue  of 
their  position  in  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones ;  the  next  small  tooth,  with  a  simple  compressed 
tricuspid  crown,  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  canine  or  a  premolar. 
The  crowns  of  the  true  molars  are  thin  plates,  narrowed  from  be- 
fore backward,  with  two  notches  on  the  working  edge,  and  a  longi- 
tudinal groove  along  the  outer  and  thicker  margin.  Another 
anomaly,  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  shape  of  the  true 
molars,  is  their  separation  from  each  other  by  vacant  intervals, 
as  in  many  Beptiles. 

The  crowns  of  the  five  lower  true  molars,  ib.  2,  2... 6,  are  com- 
pressed antero-posteriorly,  but  are  of  unusual  length,  and  have 
the  thicker  margin  turned  inward ;  the  summit  of  the  outer 
border  is  pointed  and  most  prominent ;  the  inner  division  is  sub* 
divided  into  two  points.  The  anterior  incisor  is  small  and  pro- 
cumbent ;  the  second  has  a  larger  laniariform  crown ;  the  third 
is  small,  and  resembles  the  two  premolars  which  intervene  be- 
tween this  and  the  first  large  tricuspid  molar.  The  lower  molars 
are  separated  by  wider  intervals  than  those  above ;  the  crowns  of 
the  opposing  series  enter  reciprocally  the  interspaces,  and  inter- 
lock ;  in  mastication,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  tooth  works 
upon  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opposite  upper  tooth. 


IXentltton  of  OhiyBochlore,  maffn. 
1 .  Upper  jaw,  b  side  view,  a  grinding  sorface. 
8.  Lower  jaw,  a  grinding  aorface,  h  aide  Tiew. 
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The  views  of  the  nature  of  theae  teeth,  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
deacriptioD,  are  expressed  by  the  following  formula: — 

.3.3         Ll         6J  _ 


The  small  insectivoroos  mammal,  called  Spalaeotherium,  which 
has  lefl  its  fossil  remains  in  the  upper  Oolite  of  Furbeck,  had  ten 
molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  of  which  six  at  least 
presented  a  tricuspid  crown  wiUi  proportions  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Chrysochlore. 

In  the  Shrew-moles  of  America  {Scalops)  the  dentition  makes 
an  important  step  towards  the  normal  mammalian  condition,  by 
the  restriction  of  the  characters  of  the  true  molar  teeth  to  the 
three  posterior  ones  in  each  lateral  series.  Between  these  and  the 
large  scalpriform  incisor,  in  the  upper  jaw,  there  are  six  teeth, 
the  first  two  of  which  must  also  be  regarded,  by  the  analogy  of 
the  Chrysochlore,  as  incisors ;  the  next  tooth  might  pass  for  a 
canine ;  and  the  remaining  three  for  premolars  :  of  these  the  last 
is  the  largest,  and  has  a  triedral  pointed  crown.  The  true  molars 
have  large  crowns,  each  with 
six  cusps,  four  on  the  outer, 
and  two  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  grinding  surface.  In  the 
lower  jaw  the  first  incisor  is 
small  and  procumbent,  and 
the  second  large  and  lani- 
ariform ;  the  third  is  absent, 
and  a  vacant  space  separates 
the  incisors  from  the  three 
premolars,  and  the  crown 
of  each  true  molar  consists 
of  two  parallel  three-sided 
prisms,  each  terminated  by 
three  cusps,  and  having  one 
of  the  angles  turned  out- 
ward, and  one  of  the  faces 
inward.  The  dental  formula 
of  this  genus,  according  to 
the  above  description,  is — 

.3J1        1.1         3^3         3^ 

'a.3'  '  00'  ''a.s'  "3.3  ~ 

The  dentition  of  the  common  Mole  ( Talpa  europced),  fig.  241, 

includes  eleven   teeth  on  each  side  of  both  upper   and   lower 
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jaws.  The  first  three,  i,  in  the  upper  jaw  are  very  small,  with 
simple  incisive  crowns,  and  are  each  implanted  by  a  long  and  slender 
fang  in  the  premaxillary,  22  :  these  teeth  are  incisors.  The  next 
tooth,  Cy  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crown,  represents  a  canine, 
but  it  is  implanted  by  two  fangs,  like  the  succeeding  premolar 
teeth.  Three  of  these  teeth,  p  1,  2,  3,  are  of  small  size,  with 
compressed  conical  crowns ;  the  fourth  premolar,  p  4,  has  a  larger 
three-sided  conical  crown,  supported  by  three  fangs  :  the  crowns 
of  the  true  molars,  m  i,  2,  3,  are  multicuspid ;  the  middle  one  the 
largest,  with  five  points,  and  usually  supported  by  four  fangs,  the 
hindmost  the  smallest,  with  a  tricuspid  crown  and  three  fangs. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  first  four  teeth  on  each  side  are  small,  simple, 
and  single-fanged,  like  the  three  incisors  above,  but  the  outer- 
most, c,  is  the  largest;  the  fifth  tooth  has  a  large  laniariform 
crown,  supported  by  two  fangs,  being  very  similar  to,  but  shorter 
than,  the  two-fanged  canine  above.  As  it  passes  behind  that 
tooth  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  premolar, 
p  \i  it  is  the  first  and  largest  of  the  series  of  four  premolars, 
each  of  which  has  a  small  posterior  talon  at  the  base  of  the  com- 
pressed conical  crown.  The  three  true  molars,  m  1,  2,  3,  are 
each  implanted  by  two  fangs,  and  have  quinque-cuspid  crowns, 
the  middle  molar  being  the  largest. 

According  to  this  homology,  the  dental  formula  of  the  genus 
Talpa  is — 

.3.3      1.1       4.4       3.3 

*3:3'"n'^4:i''"3:3  =  '*'- 

The  teeth  are  equal  in  number,  and  alike  in  both  jaws  ;  the  true 
molars  are  reduced  to  the  normal  quantity  in  the  placental  series, 
and  the  entire  dentition  is  the  least  anomalous  of  any  which  is 
manifested  in  the  family  TalpidcB, 

The  transition  from  the  Moles  to  the  Shrews  seems  to  be  made 
by  the  Water-moles  (My gale)  and  the  Solenodon.  The  latter 
insectivore  combines  the  form  of  a  gigantic  Shrew,  with  a  denti- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  Chrysochlore.  Each  premaxillary 
bone  contains  three  incisors,  the  first  large,  canine-shaped,  grooved 
anteriorly,  with  the  point  inclined  backward ;  the  other  two 
incisors  small,  with  simple  conical  crowns ;  these  are  succeeded 
by  seven  teeth,  the  two  anterior  having  three-sided  conical 
crowns,  the  other  five  bearing,  in  addition,  an  external  tuber- 
culate  basal  ridge.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  anterior  incisor  is*very 
small,  and  the  second  large  and  laniariform,  as  in  Scalops,  but  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  deep  longitudinal  excavation  upon  its  inner 
side ;  the  third  lower  incisor  is  small  and  simple.'     Of  the  seven 
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succeeding  teeth,  the  four  last  have  multicuspid  crowns  like  true 
molars.     Potamogale^  has — 

.3.3        0.0       3.3        3.3       „^ , 

•3-:3»'^oro'^3:3'"T3  =  ^'- 

In  this  large  otter-like  piscivorous  shrew  the  anterior  tooth  of 
the  premolar  series,  in  the  above  formula,  may  be  homologous 
with  the  canine  in  fig.  242 ;  the  double  fang  of  the  upper  one 
would  not  bar  such  determination.  The  posterior  incisors  and 
the  premolars  have  triangular  trenchant  crowns  like  the  teeth  of 
some  sharks :  the  anterior  upper,  and  the  second  lower,  incisors 
are  large  and  prehensile,  as  in  Solenodon. 

The  typical  Shrews  always  manifest  their  rodent  analogy  by 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  anterior  pair  of  incisors  in  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws  (vol.  ii.  p.  277,  fig.  155^).  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  great  indsor,  ib.  2,  t,  is  uniformly  succeeded  by  two  small, 
p  3,  4,  and  three  large,  m  ) ,  s,  s,  multicuspid  molars ;  but  in  the 
upper  jaw  the  number  of  small  premolars  varies.  The  last  true 
molar  is  commonly  of  small  size.  The  subgenera  of  Shrews  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  form  of  the  large  incisors  and  the  numerical 
variations  of  the  dentition  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  common  Shrew 
{Sorex  araneusy  Linn.)  there  are  three  true  molars  and  four  small 
teeth  between  these  and  the  anterior  incisor ;  this  tooth,  ib.  1 ,  t, 
has  a  pointed  tubercle  at  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  crown.  The 
long  procumbent  incisor  of  the  lower  jaw  has  the  trenchant  supe- 
rior margin  entire.  In  the  Sorex  (Amphisorex)  tetragonurusj  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lower  incisor  is  notched ;  the  large  upper  incisor 
appears  bifurcate  from  the  great  development  of  the  posterior 
talon ;  five  small  teeth,  progressively  decreasing  in  size,  intervene 
between  the  upper  large  incisor  and  the  true  molars*  In  the 
iSorex  {HydroBorex)  Hermanniy  the  trenchant  edge  of  the  lower 
procumbent  incisor  is  entire ;  there  are  four  small  teeth  between 
the  large  anterior  incisor  and  the  true  molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  as 
in  the  great  Sorex  indicus;  but  the  three  first  are  subequal,  and 
the  fourth  very  minute ;  there  is  a  fourth  small  true  molar  above. 
The  enamelled  tips  of  the  teeth  of  the  species  of  Amphisorex  and 
Hydrosorex  are  stained  of  a  bright  brown  colour ;  the  teeth  of  Sorex 
proper,  as  the  common  Shrew  ( S,  araneus)^  are  not  so  stained.* 

In  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  the  large  notched  incisors, 
the  summits  of  the  tubercles  are  first  formed  as  detached  points, 

'  Da  Chailla,  xiu",  and  clxvi",  p.  353. 

•  oi^v",  p.  6. 

'  In  this  figure  the  tooth  marked  p  1,  being  at  the  suture  of  the  preroaxillarj  with 
the  maxillarj,  should  be  the  canine,  c  1. 

*  CLxvn",  p.  6. 
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supported  upon  the  common  pulp,  and  do  not  become  united 
until  the  centripetal  calcification  has  converted  this  intoa  common 
dentinal  base.  Some  anatomists  haye  r^arded  the  large  incisor 
80  formed  as  an  aggregate  of  two  or  three  teeth ;  but  in  Sorex 
proper  and  Hydrosorex,  the  calcification  of  the  lower  incisor 
spreads  from  a  single  point,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  notched 
incisor  of  the  Amphisorex,  as  the  representative  of  these  incisors, 
might,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be  applied  to  the  human  incisor 
teeth,  the  dentated  margins  of  which  are  likewise  originally  three 
or  four  separate  tubercles. 

The  determination  of  the  small  teeth  between  the  large  an- 
terior incisors  and  the  multicuspid  molars  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  early  anchyloscd  premaxillaries ;  the  incisors  being 
defined  by  their  implantation  in  those  bones,  the  succeeding  small 
and  simple-crowned  molars  must  be  regarded  aa  premolars,  not 
any  of  them  having  the  development  or  office  of  a  canine  tooth  ; 
their  bomotypes  in  the  lower  jaw  are  implanted  by  two  roots. 

The  thickness  of  the  enamel,  in  proportion  to  the  body  of 
dentine,  is  unusually  great  in  these  small  insectivores,  and  the 
sharp  points  of  the  teeth  long  retain  their  fitness  for  the  office 
of  cracking  and  crushing  the  hard  or  tough  teguments  of  insects. 
The  enamel-pulp  of  the  lower  incisors  is  so  large  as  to  over- 
lap, in  the  young  Shrew,  the  growing  margin  of  the  socket,  eo 
as  to  encase  witb  enamel  not  only  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  but 
also  the  contiguous  part  of  the  jawbone :  the  roots  of  these  teeth 
242  B^^    become    anchylosed   to 

the  jawbone,  a  reptilian  cha- 
racter offered  by  the  SoricidtE 
alone  in  the  Mammalian  class. 
In  a  large  long-legged  and 
long-enouted  African  Shrew 
i Rhynckocyon,  Peters')  the 
lower  incisors  are  bilobed ; 
the  upper  ones  absent,  giving 
the  following  dental  for- 
mula, fig.  242 : — 


The  premaxillaries  terminate 

^"'  in     a    trenchant    edentulous 

border,  a,  as  in  the  true  ruminant :  to  the  hard  gum  covering  it  are 

opposed  the  crowns  of  the  six  lower  incisors,  ib.  B,  i ;  a  canine,  c, 

with  a  similar-sized  but  simple  crown,  seems  part  of  the  8emi-(ur- 

'  ixxitV,  p.  106. 
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cular  inosive  Beries,  as  in  ruminants,  and  is  separated  by  a  slight 
interval  from  the  premolar,  s.  The  canine  above,  a,  c,  has  a  long 
compressed  pointed  crown,  with  a  sharp  hind  border :  its  root  is 
deeply  implanted  and  divided  into  two  fangs :  it  descends  outside 
the  lower  teeth  and  their  alveoli,  reminding  one  of  the  canines  in 
the  small  Musk-deer.  The  upper  premolars.  A,  p,  a,  »,  i,  have 
compressed  pointed  crowns  increasing  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  molars:  the  hind  border  of  the  second  has  one  notch,  that  of 
the  third  two  notches,  and  a  low  eub-bilobed  inner  portion.  The 
molars  decrease  in  size  to  the  third  :  the  first  and  second  above 
have  two  outer  cusps  more  produced  than  the  two  inner  ones : 
the  third  molar  has  the  hind  pair  blended  into  one  cuap.  The 
first  lower  premolar  has  a  longer  but  thinner  crown  than  the 
last.  The  first  and  second  lower  molars  are  4-cuapid ;  the  third, 
3-cuspid ;  and  the  first  has  an  anterior  talon. 

MacroieelidcM  and  Petrodroimu,  also  South  African  Insec- 
tivora  with  long  hind-limbs  and  a  long  snout,  have  similar 
4-cu8pid  molar  teeth,  the  last  molar  the  smallest  and  with  the 
outer  and  inner  cusps  of  the  hind  pair  blended  into  one.  The 
last  premolar  above  has  a  low  beginning  of  the  inner  cusps, 
which  are  the  lowest  in  the  true 
molars.  In  the  lower  jaw  of 
Maerotcelidei  fnictu  the  type 
scries  is  preserved,  viz. : — t  \ 
c\,pi,ma%  but  p  i  is  undeve- 
loped above;  and  p  i  is  wanting, 
both  above  and  helow,  in  Pe- 
trodromut,  as  in  Rhynchocyan, 

Bdeogah  craiaieauda  (Pe- 
ters), with  the  following  for- 
mula:— 

.aj      I.I       s^      5:2     10. 

is  remarkable  for  the  lai^  pro- 
pordonal  size  of  the  upper 
outer  incisor,  which  almost 
equals  the  canine. 

In  the  dentition  of  the  Tu- 
paias   {Gluorex,  fig.   243)  we 
trace    characters   intermediate        *' ''"'" 
between  those  of  Shrews  and  Hedgehogs. 
GHiorex  tana  is — 


The  dental  formula  of 
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The  upper  incisora  are  Bmall,  simple,  and  wide  apart  in  the 
upper  jaw,  1 ;  the  anterior  incisor  in  the  lower  jaw,  2,  is  long  and 
procumbent,  but  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  Shrews ;  the 
canines  are  small  in  both  jaws ;  the  premolars,  a,  s,  t,  increase 
in  size  and  complexity  as  they  approach  the  true  molars,  i,  i,  3. 

In  Gymnura  each  premaxillary  bone  contains  three  teeth ;  the 
next  has  the  form  and  size  of  a  canine  in  both  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  but  has  two  roots  in  the  upper  jaw ;  this  is  followed  bj  four 
premolars,  the  last  of  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  large  and  quad- 
ricuspid :  the  first  and  second  of  the  true  molars  have  square 
multicuspid  crowns;  the  last  molar  is  smaller  and  triangular. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  fourth  premolar  has  a  compressed  tricuspid 
crown.     The  dental  formula  of  Gymnura  is  typical,  viz. : — 


The  dentition  of  our  common  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus  turopiBu*) 
shows  greater  inequality  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  formula 


The  first  incisor  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  is  larger  and 
1  244  2  longer  than  the  rest,  and 

is  very  deeply  implanted 
in  the  jaw;  the  tooth 
which  follows  the  incisors 
is  small  in  both  jaws, 
but  especially  so  in  the 
lower;  it  may  be  called 
a  canine  with  two  roots 
in  the  upper  jaw,  p  i. 
The  last  premolar  is  the 
largest  in  both  jaws ; 
above  it  has  a  quadri- 
cuspid  crown  with  three 
fangs;  below,  a  suhcom- 
pressed  tricuspid  crown 
with  two  fangs.  The  true 
molars  decrease  in  size 
from  the  first  to  the  third 
in  both  jaws,  the  first 
1.  upp«rji>,<>*DrkiiiianTte«,»aM<>>i».  ^nd    sccoud    have   sub- 

quadrate  four-pointed  crowns  above ;  below,  they  are  narrower, 
and  the  anterior  and  inner  angle  is  pK>duced  into  a  fifth  cusp. 
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The  true  molars  of  the  tropical  Hedgehogs,  forming  the  sub- 
genera JEchinops  and  EriculuSy  are  more  simple,  and  approach  the 
form  of  those  in  the  Chrysochlore,  being  compressed  from  before 
backward,  with  two  outer  cusps  and  one  inner  cusp  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  with  one  outer  and  two  inner  cusps  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  number  of  incisors  is  f  :f  in  both  subgenera,  which  are 
followed  by  \i\  small  and  simple  premolars ;  but  Ericulus  has  ^:^ 
compressed  tricuspid  molars,  and  Echinops  only  ^i\. 

The  large  Tenrecs  or  tailless  Hedgehogs  of  Madagascar,  com- 
bine the  simple  molars  of  Ericulus  with  the  most  formidably 
developed  canines  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  order 
Insectivora.  The  incisors  are  two  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw, 
but  three  in  the  lower  jaw;  very  small  and  sub-equal  in  both; 
the  canines  are  long  and  large,  compressed,  trenchant,  sharp- 
pointed,  recurved,  and  single-fanged,  thus  presenting  all  the 
typical  characters  of  those  teeth  in  the  Carnivora.  They  are 
separated  in  both  jaws  by  a  wide  space  from  the  premolars ;  the 
first  above  is  compressed,  unicuspid  with  a  hinder  talon,  and 
two-fanged ;  the  second  has  a  larger  prismatic  tricuspid  crown  and 
three  fangs ;  of  the  four  posterior  teeth,  which  by  their  antero- 
jiosterior  compression  may  be  regarded  as  true  molars,  the  first 
three  have  tricuspid  crowns  as  in  the  Echinops^  and  have  three 
fangs ;  the  fourth  is  smaller,  is  tricuspid,  and  has  two  fangs ;  all 
the  lower  molars  have  two  fangs. 

The  teeth  of  Insectivora  consist  of  a  basis  of  hard  dentine, 
with  a  thick  coronal  investment  of  enamel,  and  an  outer  covering 
of  cement,  very  recognisable  in  the  interspaces  of  the  coronal 
cusps  in  microscopic  sections  of  the  molars  of  the  larger  species, 
as  the  Tenrecs  and  Macroscelids,  and  always  thick  when  it  closes 
the  extremity  of  the  fangs.  Here  the  cement  is  commonly  more 
highly  organised,  is  traversed  by  medullary  canals,  generally 
presenting  concentric  walls ;  it  thus  assumes  the  character  of  true 
bone,  and,  in  the  SoriddfBy  is  frequently  continued  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw  itself. 

The  small  proportion  of  dentine,  in  comparison  with  the  thick 
layer  of  enamel,  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  Shrews,  yet 
the  dentinal  tubuli  are  at  their  commencement  very  little  inferior 
in  diameter  to  those  of  the  human  incisors ;  the  trunks  are  very 
short,  and  are  resolved  into  radiated  penicilli  of  undulating 
branches,  which  quickly  subdivide,  interlace  and  anastomose 
together  near  the  boundary  line  between  the  dentine  and  enamel. 
In  most  of  the  Insectivora^  the  secondary  branches  of  the  den- 
tinal tubes  are  unusually  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  dentine 
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forming  the  fangs.  The  dentinal  compartments  (vol.  i.  fig.  237) 
are  rarely  well  defined ;  in  the  large  canines  of  the  Centetei  they 
are  subhexagonal. 

The  deciduous  teeth  of  the  Moles  and  Shrews  are  uterine,  i.e., 
are  developed  and  disappear  before  birth.  They  are  extremely 
email,  and  are  all  of  the  most  simple  form.  In  the  fetal  Sorex 
araneiu  calcification  of  the  papillary  exposed  pulps  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  succeeded  by  the  first  and  second  premolars,  proceeds 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  these  microscopic  rudiments  appear 
to  be  absorbed  rather  than  shed.  The  deciduous  incisors  are 
further  advanced  before  their  displacement,  and  present  the  form 
of  equal-sized  dentinal  spicula,  tipped  with  enamel,  attached  by 
the  opposite  end  to  the  gum,  and  not  exceeding  -^^th  of  an  int^ 
in  length ;  the  number  of  the  uterine  series  of  teeth  is  ■*:$ . 

In  the  volant  Insectioora,  or  Bats,  the  canines  are  always 
present  in  both  jaws,  of  the  normal  form,  and  with  slightly 
variable  proportions.  The  molar  series  never  exceeds  ^:J,  and  is 
divisible  into  premolars  and  true  molars ;  the  latter  are  bristled 
with  sharp  points  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  Cheiroptera.  The  inci- 
sors are  the  most  variable  t«eth ;  they  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or 
be  present  in  the  numbers  of  j-i-j^-^;  they  are  always  very  small, 
and,  in  the  upper  jaw,  commonly  unequal,  and  separated  by  a 
wide  median  vacancy.  In  the  genus  Cliilonycteris,  the  mid- 
incisors  above  and  the  outer  ones  below  have  the  crown  notched  ; 
the  mid-incisors  below  have  two  notohee,  producing  three  lobes 
on  the  cutting  border.  Taking  the  common  simple-nosed  Bat 
( Vespertilio  murinus)  as  a 
type  of  this  Insectivorous 
y^^^^       Jik   !<     x-^"x  groupt  we  find  its  dental 

/  ^^  ^R^    .>t«^4m       ,  _.^fc. A,         formula  to  be — 


In   the   leaf-nosed  Bats 
{Phylhstoma,  fig.  245)  the 
incisors  are   \:\,  the  mid 
pair  above  being  large  and 
laniariform ;     the    canines 
are  well-developed  in  both 
jaws.     The  second  premo- 
lar above  has  a  large,  triedral,  pointed  crown.    The  first  and  second 
molars  have  two  large  external,  and  three  small  internal  cusps. 
The  dentition  of  the  blood-sucking  Bats  deviates,  as  might  be 
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anticipated^  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  that  of  the  insectivorous 
kinds.  The  crushing  instruments  required  for  the  food  of  the 
latter  are  not  needed;  and  the  true  molars,  246 

with  their  bristled  crowns,  are  entirely  absent 
in  the  Vampires  {Desmodus),  fig.  246.  The 
teeth,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth,  are  espe- 
cially developed,  and  fashioned  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  deep  and  dean  triangular  puncture, 
like  that  made  by  a  leech.  The  incisors  are  skuu  and  Teeth  of  the  vnm- 
two  in  number  above,  closely  approxunated, 
one  in  each  premaxillary  bone,  with  a  very  large,  compressed, 
curved,  and  sharp-pointed  crown,  implanted  by  a  strong  fang  which 
extends  into  the  maxillary  bone.  The  upper  canines  have  similar 
large  lancet-shaped  crowns,  and  their  bases  touch  those  of  the  in- 
cisors. In  the  lower  jaw  the  incisors  are  two  in  number  on  each 
side,  much  smaller  than  the  upper  pair,  and  with  bilobcd  crowns. 
The  lower  canines  are  nearly  equal  in  size  to  those  above,  and 
have  similar  piercing  trenchant  crowns.  The  molar  series  is  reduced 
above  to  two  very  small  teeth,  each  with  a  simple  compressed 
conical  crown,  implanted  by  a  single  fang.  The  first  two  molars 
below  resemble  those  above ;  but  they  are  followed  by  a  third, 
which  has  a  larger  compressed  and  bilobed  crown,  implanted  by 
two  fangs.  This  tooth  corresponds  with  the  last  premolar  in  the 
more  normal  genera.  The  dental  formula  of  the  true  Desmodus 
is  thus  reduced  to — 

.1.1        1.1        2.2      ^^ 
I  —  I  e  -    \  V  —  «a  20. 
2.2'      l.r  ^^3.3 

The  opposite  extreme  which  the  aberrant  varieties  of  the  Chei- 
ropterous  dentition  attain  is  manifested  in  the  gi*eat  frugivorous 
Bats :  these  constitute  the  genus  Pteropus ;  their  dental  formula 
is — 

.2.2        1.1        2.2        8.8       ^, 

•  2:2'"  n"' 8:3' "•3:3  =  ^*- 

(vol.  ii.  p.  388,  fig.  252) :  their  molars  have  broad  flat  crowns. 
In  some  African  Pteropi  {Pt,  macrocephalus  and  Pt.  JVhitei)  the 
last  small  molar  would  seem  to  be  wanting  in  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws.  The  deciduous  teeth  make  their  appearance  above 
the  gum  in  Bats,  as  in  Shrews,  before  birth ;  but  they  attain  a 
more  completely  developed  state,  and  are  retained  until  a  short 
time  after  birth,  when  they  are  shed. 

The  Colugos  {Galeopithecus)  resemble  the  Bats  in  the  great 
expanse  of  their  parachute,  formed  by  the  fold  of  integument 
extending  on  each  side  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  extremity,  and 
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in  the  incoinpleteness  of  the  rim  of  the  orbit  (vol.  ii.  p.  388, 
fig.  263,  a).     The  dental  formula  of  the  genus  is — 

The  two  anterior  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  separated  by  a 
S47  wide  interspace.     In  the  Phi- 

lippine Colugo  they  are  very 
small,  with  simple  sub-bilobed 
crowns ;  but  in  the  commoD  Co- 
lugo (^Lemur  volant,  Linn.;  Ga- 
leopithecus   Temminekii,  Wat) 
their  crown   is   an    expanded 
I  plate  with  three  or  four  tuber- 
cles ;  the  second  upper  incisor 
I  presents  the  peculiarity  of  an 
'  insertion  by  two  fangs  in  both 
species  of  GaleopithecuM. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  crowns 
of  the  first  two  incisors,  i,  pre- 
sent the  form  of  a  comb,  and 
are  in  this  respect  unique  in  the 
class  Mammalia.  Fig.  249 
shows  a  section  of  one  of  these 
teeth  magnified.  This  singular 
form  of  tooth  is  produced  by 
the  deeper  extension  of  the 
marginal  notches  on  the  crown,  analogous  to  those  on  the  edge  of 
the  new-formed  human  incisor,  and  of  those  of  certun  Shrews, 
the  notches  being  more  nu- 
merous as  well  as  deeper. 

Each  of  these  broad  pec- 
tinated  teeth  is  implanted 
by  a  single  conical  fang,  and 
excavated    by   a    P"lp- 
cavity,  which  divides  into  as 
Li>wetj,w»niii**ui.aw«piu««..  many  canals   as   there  are 

divieions  of  the  crown,  one  being  continued  up  the  centre  of  each 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  apical  extremity.  The  medullary 
canal  or  branch  of  the  pnlp-cavity  is  shown  in  some  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  crown,  at  p.  Each  division  has  ite  proper  investment 
of  enamel,  e,  which  substance  is  continued  for  a  short  distance 
Upon  the  common  base. 

The  deciduous  teeth  appear  not  to  Cut  the  gum  before  birth,  as 
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they  do  in  the  true  Bate.  In  a  foetus  of  Galeopitkeeus  Tem- 
minckii,  with  a  head  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  I  found  the 
calcification  of  the  first  incisor  just  commenced  in  the  closed 
alveolus,  the  second  incisor  24s 

and  the  rest  of  tiie  decidu- 
ous series  being  represented 
by  the  vascular  ancaldfied 
matrices.  The  upper  nulk 
teeth  consist  of  two  inciBors, 
a  canine,  and  two  molars, 
which  latter  are  displaced 
and  succeeded  by  the  two 
premolars.  The  deciduous 
teeth  are  six  in  number  in 
the  lower  jaw,  the  incisors 
being  pectinated,  but  much 
smaller  tlian  their  succes- 
sors. The  true  molars  are 
developed  and  in  place  be- 
fore the  deciduous  teeth 
are  shed. 

E.  Quadrumana.  —  In 
entering  upon  the  dentition 
of  the  Quadrumanous  order, 
we  pass  from  that  of  the 
Intectivora  by  the  Colugo,  and  seem  to  qiiit  the  Rodentia  by 
the  Aye-aye  ( Ckiromya).  In  this  genus  of  the  Lemurine  animals, 
as  in  Phascolomys  amongst  the  Marsupials,  Deamodui  amongst  the 
Bats,  and  Sorex  amongst  tbe  Insectivores,  the  dentition  is  modi- 
fied in  analogical  conformity  with  the  Rodent  type,  to  which,  in 
the  present  instant,  it  makes  a  very  close  approximation,  the 
canines  being  absent,  and  a  wide  vacancy  separating  the  single 
pair  of  large  curved  scalpriform  incisors  in  each  jaw  from  the 
short  series  of  molars. 

The  upper  incisors  (vol.  ii.  p.  dl3,  fig.  343,  sa)  are  curved 
in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  deeply  implanted.  The  short 
exserted  crowns  touch  one  another,  their  simple  widely  exca- 
vated fangs  diverging  as  they  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  jaw. 
These  crowns  also  project  obliquely  forward,  and  do  not  extend 
vertically  downward,  as  in  the  true  Rodentia.  The  lower  inci- 
sors are  more  depressed,  and  of  greater  breadth  from  before  back- 
ward, than  the  upper  ones.  They  arc  more  curved  than  in  tie 
Rodentia,  describing   a  semicircle,  three-fourths   of   which  are 
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lodged  in  the  socket,  which  extends  backward  beyond  the  last 
molar  tooth  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  most  im- 
portant character  by  which  the  incisors  of  this  anomalous  Lemur 
differ  from  those  of  the  Rodentia  is  the  entire  investment  of  ena- 
mel, which  is,  however,  thicker  upon  the  front  than  upon  tite  back 
part  of  the  tooth.  The  molar  teeth  are  four  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  three  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  implanted 
vertically  and  in  parallel  lines.  The  molars  are  of  simple  struc- 
ture, with  a  continuous  outer  coat  of  enamel,  and  a  flat  subelliptdc 
grinding  surface.  The  upper  ones  are  of  unequal  size,  the  first 
being  the  smallest,  and  the  second  the  largest.  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  inequality  is  less,  and  the  last  molar  is  the  least.  The  first  and 
last  molars  above  have  but  one  root ;  the  second  and  third  have 
each  three  rooU.  The  first  lower  molar  has  two  roots ;  the  second 
and  third  have  each  a  single  root.    The  adult  dental  formula  ia — 

.1.1        0         1.1         3.3 

The  deciduous  dentition  is — 

'i.i''o.o'  I.I  " 
The  second  upper  incisor  and  canine,  and  the  lower  milk^nolar,  all 
which  are  very  minute,  are  not  replaced ;  the  first  true  or  perma- 
nent molar  follows  so  speedily  the  deciduous  one  that,  being  <  in 
place'  therewith,  it  has  been  reckoned  with  the  milk-dentition.' 
The  lower  jaw  is  modified  to  give  strength  to  the  muscles 
wielding  the  enormous  and 
powerful  incisors  by  the  low 
position  of  the  condyle,  analo- 
gous to  that  in  Plagiaulax  and 
other  carnivorous  Mammals, 
contrasting  with  its  high  posi- 
tion in  true  Rodents  and  Kan- 


garoos. 

The  Avahi,  or  woolley  Le- 
mur {^Lichanotus    laniger,    fig. 
250),   has  the  incisors  of  tbe 
lower  jaw  lai^e  and  limited  to  a 
single  pair,  but  far  from  show- 
ing the  proportions  of  those  in  Chiromys :  the  upper  incisors  are 
in  two  pairs,  as  in  the  milk-dentition  in  Chiromi/s,  and  are  small. 
The  dental  formula  in  the  Slow  Lemurs  (  Stennps,  Tarsius)  is — 
.9.a       IJ       3^        3.3  _ 
'a.a'  '  i.i"'  3.3'  "33  ~ 
The  first  upper  incisor  is  larger  than  the  second. 
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Otolicntu  and  Lemur  have  the  aame  number  and  kinds  of 
teeth.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  incison  are  small  and  vertical ;  the 
two  on  the  right  side  are  separated  by  a  wide  space  from  the 
two  on  the  left.  The  lower  canines  are  compressed  and  procum- 
bent like  Uie  incisors,  but  are  a  little  larger.  The  upper  canine 
is  long,  curved,  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  pointed.  The 
three  upper  premolars  have  the  outer  part  of  the  crown  pro- 
longed into  a  cc»npresBed  pointed  lobe,  whilst  the  inner  part 
forms  a  tubercle,  which  is  largest  in  the  third.  In  the  true 
molars  the  inner  division  of  the  crown  is  so  increased  as  to  give 
it  a  quadrate  form,  the  outer  division  being  divided  into  two 
pointed  lobes.  The  premolars  below  are  long,  and  the  molars 
4-cu8pid  in  Otolicnut. 

All  the  American  Quadrumana  are  distinguished  from  the  Apes 
and  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World  by  the  superior  number  of  the 
premolars,  and,  by  this  resemblance  to  the  Lemurs,  they  show 
their  inferior  position  in  the  zooli^ical  scale.  The  small  *  Mar- 
mosets,' however,  forming  the  genera  Hapale  and  Midas,  have  but 
two  true  molar  teeUi  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  their  dental 
formula  being — 


The  lemurine  character  of  the  long,  narrow,  inferior  incisoni  con- 
tinues to  be  manifested  by  the  Sakis  (Pithecia  111.),  which,  like 
the  larger  species  of  Platyrhines  called  Howlers,  Capuchins,  and 
Spider-Monkeys,  have  the  normal  number  of  true  molar  teeth  in 
the  Quadrumanous  order,  their  dental  formula  being — 

.1.3         1.1        3.3         3.3 

'r3"ri"'3.3'"3:a''*- 

The  Capuchin  Monkeys  ( Cebua,  vol.  ii.  fig.  349)  hnve  the  four 
lower  incisors  broad,  thick,  and  wedge-shaped — a  form  which 
these  teeth  retun,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, throughout  the  Quadru- 
manous order.  The  canines  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  inflict  se- 
vere wounds.  The  first  three  of  the 
molar  series,  p,  s,  3,  t,  are  bicuspid 
premolars;  the  rest,  m,  i,  s,  3,  arc 
quadricuBpid  true  molars.  The  de- 
ciduous formula  is— 


Fig.  251  shows  the  deciduous 
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^  i —  (/  4,  in  place,  together  with  the  first  of  the  permanent  true 
molars,  m,  i ;  the  germs  of  tlie  rest  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
exposed  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  the  Catarhine  division  of  the  order,  the  first  or  deciduous 
dentition  consists  of — 


The  two  milk  molars  are  displaced  and  succeeded  vertically  by 
the  two  bicuspid  premolars,  and  ore  followed  horizontally  by 
three  true  molars  on  each  side  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
The  permanent  formula  in  all  the  Old  World  Quadrumatia  is— 

The  incisors  have  always  a  shape  conformable  to  their  name, 
S53  but  are  very  thick  and  strong ; 

in  the  upper  jaw  the  middle  are 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones, 
and  both  are  larger  than  those 
below.  The  canines  are  coni- 
cal, pointed,  with  trenchant  pos- 
^  terior  margins,  always  longer 
than  the  adjoining  teeth,  and 
acquiring,  in  the  males  of  the 
great  Baboons  and  Orange,  the 
proportions  of  those  teeth  in  the  Camivora.  The  Mandrills  Papio 
maimoTt  (fig.  253}  have  these  dental  weapons  most  fonnidable  for 
their  size  and  shape ;  especially  the  upper  pair,  which  descend 
behind  the  crowns  of  the  lower  canines,  and  along  the  outside  of 
the  first  lower  premolars,  the  crowns  of  which  seem  as  if  beat 
back  by  the  action  of  the  upper  canines ;  the  anterior  longitudinal 
groove  of  these  teeth  is  very  deep,  their  posterior  margin  very 
sharp.  A  long  diastema  divides  the  upper  canine  from  the  inci- 
sors, a  short  one  separates  it  from  the  premolars ;  these  and  the 
three  true  molars  are  arranged  in  a  straight  line. 

In  the  Orang-utan  (Pithecus  fFurmbii),  vol.  ii.  p.  534,  fig. 
355,  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  upper  middle 
incisors  equals  the  breadth  of  the  same ;  and  they  are  double  the 
size  of  the  lateral  incisors.  The  abraded  surface  of  the  front 
incisors  in  the  old  Orang  forms  a  broad  tract  extending  obliquely 
from  the  cutting  edge  to  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  crown  ; 
the  lateral  incisors  are  more  pointed,  the  outer  angle  being  ob- 
liquely truncated ;  a  vacant  space  of  their  own  breadth  divides 
them  from  the  canines.     These,  in  the  male  Orang,  have  a  long 
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and  strong  slightly-curved  crown,  extending  below  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  under  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  with  a 
moderately  sharp  posterior  margin,  but  without  an  anterior 
groove.  In  the  female  Orang  the  canines  are  smaller ;  the  crowns 
extend  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
molars.  In  the  upper  jaw  both  premolars  and  molars  are  im- 
planted by  three  diverging  roots,  two  external  and  one  internal ; 
in  the  lower  jaw  the  corresponding  teeth  have  two  strong  di- 
verging roots ;  the  series  of  grinders  forms  a  straight  line  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws. 

As  the  precise  characteristics  and  ordinal  distinction  of  the 
human  dentition  are  best  demonstrated  by  comparison  with  that 
brute  species  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  man,  the  details  of 
such  a  comparison  will  here  be  given  and  illustrated  more  fully, 
as  manifested  in  the  Gorilla  ( Troglodytes  Gorilla).  Fig.  253 
gives  a  side  view  of  the  teeth  of  a  male  full-grown,  but  not  aged, 
specimen  of  this  species.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  middle  incisors 
are  smaller,  the  lateral  ones  i,  2,  larger  than  those  of  the  Orang ; 
they  are  thus  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other ;  nevertheless  the 
proportional  superiority  of  the  middle  pair  is  much  greater  than 
in  Man,  and  the  proportional  size  of  the  four  incisors  both  to 
the  entire  skull  and  to  the  other  teeth  is  greater.  Each  incisor 
has  a  prominent  posterior  basal  ridge,  and  the  outer  angle  of  the 
lateral  incisors  t,  2,  is  rounded  off  as  in  the  Orang.  The  incisors 
incline  forward  from  the  vertical  line  as  much  as  in  the  Orang. 
Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  human  incisors  are,  in  addition  to 
their  true  incisive  wedge-like  form,  their  near  equality  of  size, 
their  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  position,  and  small  relative  size 
to  the  other  teeth  and  to  the  entire  skulL  The  diastema  between 
the  incisors  and  the  canine  on  each  side  is  as  well  marked  in  the 
male  Grorilla  as  in  the  male  Orang.  The  crown  of  the  canine, 
fig.  253,  c,  passing  outside  the  interspace  between  the  lower 
canine  and  premolar,  p  3,  extends  in  the  male  Troglodytes  Gorilla 
a  little  below  the  alveolar  border  of  the  under  jaw  when  the 
mouth  is  shut ;  the  upper  canine  of  the  male  Troglodytes  niger 
likewise  projects  a  little  below  that  border.  In  the  male  of  the 
Chimpanzee  {^Troglodytes  niger),  the  upper  canine  is  conical, 
pointed,  but  more  compressed  than  in  the  Orang,  and  with  a 
sharper  posterior  edge;  convex  anteriorly,  becoming  flatter  at 
the  posterior  half  of.  the  outer  surface,  and  concave  on  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  inner  surface,  which  is  traversed  by  a 
shallow  longitudinal  impression ;  a  feeble  longitudinal  rising  and 
a  second  linear  impression  divide  this  from  the  convex  anterior 
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one,  the  outer  cusps  of  both  premolars  are  the  largest ;  the 
alternating  superiority  of  size  in  the  Gorilla  accords  with  the 
straight  line  which  the  canine  and  premolars  form  with  the  true 
molars.  In  fig.  255,  m  i,  m2,  m  3,  are  quadricuspid,  relatively 
larger  in  comparison  with  the  bicuspids  than  in  the  Orang.  In 
the  first  and  second  molars  of  both  species  of  Troglodytes  a  low 
ridge  connects  the  antero-intemal  with  the  postero-extemal  cusp, 
crossing  the  crown  obliquely,  as  in  Man.  There  is  a  feeble 
indication  of  the  same  ridge  in  the  unworn  molars  of  the  Orang ; 
but  the  four  principal  cusps  are  much  less  distinct,  and  the  whole 
grinding  surface  is  flatter  and  more  wrinkled.  In  Troglodytes 
niger  the  last  molar  is  the  smallest,  owing  to  the  inferior  develop- 
ment of  the  two  hinder  cusps,  and  the  oblique  coyinecting  ridge 
is  feebly  marked.  In  Troglodytes  Gorilla  this  ridge  is  as  well 
developed  as  in  the  other  molars,  but  is  more  transverse  in 
position ;  and  the  crown  of  m  3  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  m  i  or 
m  iJ,  having  the  posterior  outer  cusp,  and  particularly  the  pos- 
terior inner  cusp,  more  distinctly  developed  than  in  Troglodytes 
niger.  The  repetition  of  the  strong  sigmoid  curves  which  the 
unworn  prominences  of  the  first  and  second  true  molars  present 
in  Man,  is  a  very  significant  indication  of  the  near  afiSnity  of  the 
Gorilla  as  compared  with  the  approach  made  by  the  Orangs  or 
any  of  the  inferior  Quadrumana^  in  which  the  four  cusps  of  the 
true  molars  rise  distinct  and  independently  of  each  other.  A 
low  ridge  girts  the  base  of  the  antero-internal  cusp  of  each  of  the 
upper  true  molars  in  the  male  Chimpanzees ;  it  is  less  marked  in 
the  female.  The  premolars  as  well  as  molars  are  severally  im- 
planted by  one  internal  and  two  external  fangs.  In  no  variety  of 
the  human  species  are  the  premolars  normally  implanted  by  three 
fangs  ;  at  most  the  root  is  bifid,  and  the  outer  and  inner  divisions 
of  the  root  are  commonly  connate.  It  is  only  in  the  black  varie- 
ties, and  more  particularly  that  race  inhabiting  Australia,  that  I 
have  found  the  ^  wisdom-tooth,'  fig.  257,  m  3,  with  three  fangs  as  a 
general  rule ;  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  more  or  less  confluent. 
The  lower  canine  of  the  male  (figs  253,  256,  c),  shows  the  same 
relative  superiority  of  size  as  the  upper  one,  compared  with  that 
in  the  female,  in  both  species  of  Troglodytes,  The  canine  almost 
touches  the  incisor,  but  is  separated  by  a  diastema  one  line  and  a 
half  broad  from  the  first  premolar.  This  tooth  p  3,  is  larger  ex- 
ternally than  the  second  premolar,  and  is  three  times  the  size  of 
the  human  first  premolar,  fig.  257,  ps;  it  has  a  subtriedral 
crown,  with  the  anterior  and  outer  angle  produced  forward, 
slightly  indicating  the  peculiar  features  of  the  same  tooth  in  the 
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Baboons,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  Orang.  The  summit 
of  the  crowQ  of  ^  3  terminatea  in  two  sharp  triedral  cuBpB — the 
outer  one  rising  highest  and  the  second  cusp  Jseing  feebly  in- 
dicated on  the  ridge  extending  from  the  inner  side  of  the  first ; 
the  crown  has  also  a  thick  ridge  at  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of 
its  base.  The  second  premolar,  ip  i,  has  a  subquadrate  crown, 
with  the  two  cusps  developed  from  its  anterior  half,  and  a  third 
smaller  one  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  posterior  ridge.  Each 
lower  premolar  is  implanted  by  two  antero-posteriorly  compressed 
divergent  fangs,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  anterior  fang 
being  the  largest. 

The  three  true  molars  are  ixearly  equal  in  size  in  the  Troglo- 
dytes Gorilla,  the  last  being  a  little  larger  than  the  first :  in  the 
Trofflodytei  niger,  fig.  226,  the  first,  m  I,  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  laat,  m  3,  which  is  the  only  inolar  in  the  smaller  Chimpanzee 
as  large  as  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  black  varieties  of  the 
human  subject,  in  most  of  which,  especially  the  Auatraliana,  fig. 
257,  the  true  molars  attain  larger  dimensions  than  in  the  yellow 
or  white  races.     The  four  principal  cusps,  especially  the  two  inner 
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ones  of  the  first  molar  of  both,  species  of  TroglodyUs,  are  more 
pointed  and  prolonged  than  in  Man  ;  a  fifth  small  cusp  is  deve- 
loped behind  the  outer  pair,  as  in  the  Orangs  and  the  Gibbons, 
but  is  less  than  that  in  Man.  The  same  additional  cusp  is  pre- 
sent in  the  second  molar,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  Man.  The 
crucial  groove  on  the  grinding  surface  is  much  less  distinct  than 
in  Man,  not  being  continued  across  the  ridge  connecting  the 
anterior  pair  of  cusps  in  the  Chimpanzee.  The  crown  of  the 
third  molar  is  longer  antero-posteriorly  from  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  fifth  posterior  cusp,  which,  however,  is  rudimental  in 
comparison  with  that  in  the  Semnopttheques  and  Macaques.  All 
VOL.   HI.  T 
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the  three  true  molars  are  supported  by  two  distinct  and  well- 
developed  antero-posteriorly  compressed  divergent  fangs ;  in  the 
white  and  yellow  races  of  the  human  subject  these  fangs  are 
usually  connate  in  m  3,  and  sometimes  also  in  m  2.  The  molar 
series  in  both  species  of  Troglodytes  forms  a  straight  line,  with  a 
slight  tendency,  in  the  upper  jaw,  to  bend  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  well-marked  curve  which  the  same  series  describes  in 
the  human  subject. 

This  difference  of  arrangement,  with  the  more  complex  implan- 
tation of  the  premolars,  the  proportionally  larger  size  of  the  incisors 
as  compared  with  the  molars ;  the  still  greater  relative  magnitude 
of  the  canines ;  and,  above  all,  the  sexual  distinction  in  that  respect 
illustrated  by  figs.  253  and  254,  stamp  the  Gorillas  and  Chim- 
panzees, fig.  256,  most  decisively  with  not  merely  specific  but 
generic  distinctive  characters  as  compared  with  Man.  For  the 
teeth  are  fashioned  in  their  shape  and  proportions  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  their  closed  formative  alveoli,  and  do  not  come  into  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  external  modifying  causes  until  the  full  size 
of  the  crowns  has  been  acquired.  The  formidable  natural  weapons 
of  the  males  of  both  species  of  Troglodytes,  form  the  compensation 
for  the  want  of  that  psychical  capacity  to  forge  or  fashion  de- 
structive instruments  which  has  been  reserved,  as  his  exclusive 
prerogative,  for  Man.  Both  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs  differ  from 
the  human  subject  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  perma- 
nent series  of  teeth ;  the  second  molar,  m  2,  comes  into  place  before 
either  of  the  premolars  has  cut  the  gum,  and  the  last  molar,  m  3, 
is  acquired  before  the  canine.  We  may  well  suppose  that  the 
larger  grinders  are  earlier  required  by  the  frugivorous  Chim- 
panzees and  Orangs  than  by  the  higher  organised  omnivorous 
and  longer  nursed  Bimaual,  with  more  numerous  and  varied  re- 
sources, and  probably  one  main  condition  of  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  the  canines  and  premolars  in  Man  may  be  their  smaller 
relative  size. 

F.  Bimana,  Having  reached,  in  the  Gorilla,  the  highest  step 
in  the  series  of  the  brute  creation,  our  succeeding  survey  of  the 
dental  system,  cleared  and  expanded  by  retrospective  comparison, 
becomes  fraught  with  peculiar  interest,  since  every  difference  so 
detected  establishes  the  true  and  essential  characteristics  of  that 
part  of  man's  frame. 

The  human  teeth  are  the  same  in  number  and  in  kind  as  those 
of  the  catarhine  Quadrumana.  The  bimanal  dental  formula  is 
therefore — 

.2.2      1.1     2.2      3.3     ^^ 
'2T2'"n'''2:2»"*s5==^2^ 
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that  is  to  Bay,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  both  above  and  be- 
low, two  inciaon,  one  canine,  two  premolara,  and  three  true  molars. 
Thej  are  more  equal  in  size  than  in  the  Quadrumana.  No  tooth 
surpasses  another  in  the  depth  of  its  crown ;  and  the  entire  series, 
which  deacribea  in  both  jaws  a  r^ular  parabolic  curve,  is  unint«r- 
rupt«d  by  any  vacaot  space  (toI.  ii.,  fig.  182).  The  most  marked 
distinction  between  the  bimanal  dentition  and  that  of  the  highest 
Quadrunmnals,  is  the  absence  of  the  interval  between  the  upper 
lateral  iudsor  and  the  canine,  and  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  latter  tooth ;  but  its  true  character  is  indicated  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  crown,  which  terminates  in  an  obtuse  point,  is 
convex  outward,  and  flat  or  tub-concave  within,  at  the  base  of 
which  surface  there  is  a  feeble  prominence.  The  conical  form  is 
best  expressed  in  the  Melanian  races,  especially  the  Australian, 
fig.  257,  e.  Thecanineismoredeeply  implanted,  and  by  a  stronger 
fang  than  the  incisors ;  but  the  contrast  with  the  Chimpanzee  is 
sufficiently  manifest,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  256,  c.    There  is  no  sexual 
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superiority  of  size  either  of  the  canine  or  any  other  single  tooth 
in  the  human  subject.' 

■  tn  honeit  BTgDment  M  to  Han't  plici  in  Nntare,  hi«  Ecological  cluraclDn  ars  (o 
be  compared  with  thoM  or  tbe  brute  that  comet  nearest  to  him ;  the  difFerancei  to 
cttablithed  ihonld  be  contraited  with  thoie  between  luch  bnne,  the  gorilla,  e.^.,  and 
the  next  ilep  la  tbe  Male,  the  chimpaDice,  e.  g.  \  and  ao  on,  Hep  bj  nap,  thiongh  the 
order  which  Zoology  forma  of  Ibe  aeriea  of  speciea  to  gradually  iliflerrntiated.  Ko 
doubt  agoiilla  differtmore  la  iti  dentition  from  a  lemur,  and  ttill  more  from  a  mole  or 
a  moaae,than  it  diflera  from  Man.  Take  another  character — the  hinder  or  lower  limbi, 
e.g.;  contrast  the  Negro  in  thi>  reipect  with  the  gorilla,  and,  next,  that  ape  with  any 
other  qoadrnmanaL  Uncb  u  the  aje-aye  diiTi'ti  at  a  whule,  from  the  gorilla,  it  doe* 
Tetembl«  it  more  in  inch  qiiadrumanal  iiraclure  than  the  gorilla  renemblei  Han, 
Between  the  two  extreme*  of  the  fonr-handed  aeriea  there  it  greater  organic  eon- 
fbrmitf  in  the  main  ordinal  character  than  exiita  between  the  highest  ape  and  the 
lowest  man.  Or  take  tbe  cerebral  teat  Man'i  place  in  ihc  Natural  System  ia  to  be 
indged,  not  by  the  degree  of  difference  between  the  brain  of  an  ape  end  that  of  • 
mammal  one  hundred  links  remoTed  ;  bnl  by  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
human  brain  and  that  of  the  brute  which  comes  nearest  to  him.aa  contrasted  with  tbe 
degree  of  difference  betiveen  the  brains  of  the  gorilla  anil  chimpaniee,  or  between 
thoae  of  any  other  two  conterminous  species  constituting  linlci  in  the  quadrumanoQl 
ehaio.    Tbe  difference  between  flgt.  U7  and  118-9  may  be  greater  than  between  149 
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Both  upper  and  lower  premolars^  fig.  257,  />  s  and  4,  are  bicuspid; 
they  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  true  molars  than  in  tlie 
Chimpanzee  and  Orang.  In  the  upper  premolars  a  deep  straight 
fissure  at  the  middle  of  the  crown  divides  the  outer  and  larger 
from  the  inner  and  smaller  cusp ;  in  the  lower  premolars  the  boun- 
dary groove  describes  a  curve  concave  towards  the  outer  cusp, 
and  is  sometimes  obliterated  in  the  middle  by  the  extension  of  a 
ridge  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cusp,  which  cusp  is  smaller  in 
proportion  than  in  the  upper  premolars.  These  teeth  in  botii 
jaws  are  apparently  implanted  each  by  a  single,  long,  subcom- 
pressed,  conical  fang  ;  but  that  of  the  upper  premolars  is  shown 
by  the  bifurcated  pulp-cavity  to  be  essentially  two  fangs,  connate, 
and  which,  in  some  instances,  are  separated  at  their  extremities. 

The  crowns  of  the  true  molars,  fig.  257,  w  i,  2, 3,  are  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  jaws,  are  a  little  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bicuspids, 
and  still  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth, 
than  in  the  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs.  The  contour  of  the 
grinding  surface  is  more  rounded,  and  the  angles  of  the  crown 
are  less  marked  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  Quadrumana, 
The  first  and  second  true  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  support  four 
triedral  cusps ;  the  internal  and  anterior  one  is  the  largest,  and 
is  connected  with  the  external  and  posterior  cusp  by  a  low  ridge 
extending  obliquely  across  the  grinding  surface,  with  a  deep 
depression  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  anterior  groove  extending  to 
the  middle  of  the  outer  surface,  the  posterior  one  to  the  inner  sur- 
face. The  enamel  is  first  worn  away  by  mastication  from  the 
anterior  and  internal  or  largest  tubercle;  a  line  of  enamel  extending 
from  the  outside  to  the  middle  of  the  crown  is  the  last  to  be 
removed  before  the  grinding  surface  is  reduced  to  a  field  of  den- 
tine with  a  simple  ring  of  enamel.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
by  the  time  when  the  permanent  teeth  have  come  into  place,  the 
first  true  molar  in  both  jaws  is  more  worn,  as  compared  with  the 
second  and  third  molars,  than  it  is  in  the  Chimpanzee  or  Orang, 
owing  to  the  slow  attainment  of  maturity  characteristic  of  the 
human  species,  and  the  longer  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
acquisition  of  the  first  and  the  last  true  molars,  than  in  the 
highest  Quadrumana.  In  the  last  true  molar,  called  from  its  late 
appearance  the  *  dens  sapientiae,'  or  wisdom-tooth,  the  two  inner 
tubercles  are  blended  together,  and  a  fissure  extends  in  many 

and  150  (vol.  ii.);  bnt  truth  compels  the  remark  that  the  lemur  and  ape  are  sepa- 
rated bj  namerous  gradational  species  ;  whilst  between  the  ape  and  man  there  is  no 
known  connecting  or  intermediate  link.  Logicians  have  long  ago  exposed  and  branded 
the  sophism  which  has  of  late  been  propounded  to  persuade  men  that  thejr  arc  of  the 
order  of  apes. 
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instances^  especially  in  the  Melanian  Varieties,  from  the  middle  of 
the  grinding  surface,  at  right  angles  to  that  dividing  the  two 
outer  cusps,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  tooth. 

The  first  upper  molar  is  always  implanted  by  three  diverging 
fangs,  two  external  and  one  internal.  The  second  molar  is 
usually  similarly  implanted,  but  the  two  outer  fangs  are  less 
divergent,  are  sometimes  parallel,  and  occasionally  connate  ;  this 
variety  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the  Caucasian  than  in  the 
Melanian  races ;  and  in  the  Australian  skulls  the  wisdom  tooth 
usually  presents  the  same  three-fanged  implantation  as  in  the 
Chimpanzee  and  Orang. 

The  crowns  of  the  inferior  true  molars  are  quinque-cuspid,  the 
fifth  cusp  being  posterior  and  connected  with  the  second  outer 
cusp :  it  is  occasionally  obsolete  in  the  second  molar.  The  four 
normal  cusps  are  defined  by  a  crucial  impression,  the  posterior 
branch  of  which  bifurcates  to  include  the  fifth  cusp ;  this  bifurca- 
tion being  most  marked  in  the  last  molar  where  the  fifth  cusp  is 
most  developed.  In  the  first  molar  a  fold  of  enamel,  extending 
from  the  inner  surface  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  is  the  last  to 
disappear  from  the  grinding  surface  in  the  course  of  abrasion. 
The  wisdom-tooth,  fig.  257,  m  3,  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
molars  in  both  jaws,  but  the  difierence  is  less  in  the  Melanian 
than  in  the  Caucasian  races.  Each  of  the  three  lower  molars  is 
inserted  by  two  sub-compressed  fangs,  grooved  along  the  side, 
turned  towards  each  other.  This  double  implantation  appears  to 
be  constant  in  the  Melanians,  especially  the  Australian  race,  in 
which  the  true  molars  are  relatively  larger  than  in  other  blacks. 
In  Europeans  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  two  fangs  in  both  the 
second  and  third  molars  connate  along  a  great  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  reciprocal  apposition  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  and  under  jaw,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  crown 
of  the  lower  canine  is,  as  usual,  in  advance  of  that  above,  and  fits 
into  the  shallow  notch  between  that  and  the  lateral  incisor.  The 
inferior  incisors  are  so  small  that  their  anterior  surface  rests 
against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  ones  when  the  mouth 
is  closed ;  the  other  teeth  are  opposed  crown  to  crown,  the  upper 
teeth  extending  a  little  more  outwardly  than  the  lower  ones. 

The  deciduous  series  of  teeth  in  the  human  subject,  fig.  258, 
consists  of — 

.2.2       1.1         2.2      „^ 

«  ttt:*  <^  t-1  »  »"  «  «  =  20. 
2.2        1.1         2.2 

The  upper  milk  incisors  of  the  Chimpanzee  are  relatively  larger 
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than  IB  Man,  especially  the  middle  pur;  bat  the  diBpropop- 
tionate  Bize  of  these  is  still  more  manifest  and  characteristic  of 
sss  the  Orang.      The  crown 

of  the  canine  ia  longer 
and  more  pointed  in  ^e 
Chimpanzee  than  in  Man; 
Btdll  more  so,  and  farther 
apart  &om  the  incuor  in 
the  Orang.  The  finrt 
milk-molar,  fig.  258,  d», 
in  the  human  subject  is 
more  similar  in  shape  and 
size  to  the  second,  d  4, 
than  it  is  in  either  tiie 
Chimpanzee  or  Gorilla: 
in  which  it  is  relatively 
smaller,  showing  in  the 
lower  jaw  a  sabcom- 
pressed  triangular  crown. 
The  eruption  of  the 
human  milk-teeth  aaually 
begins  in  the  infant  of  seven  months  old,  and  is  completed  about 
the  end  of  the  second  year ;  those  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  the 


upper.     The  average  periods  of  the  appearance  of  both  decidu- 
ous and  permanent  teeth  are  as  follows : — 

PermantHl  Utth, 

6i  jeaxa,  fint  molar,  m  1,  (Sg.  2iS). 

Ttb  jetir,  oiid-inclsor,  i  1. 

8tb  year,  Ut.-inciBor,  i  !. 

SIh  year,  Eret  bicuspid,  p  S. 

IU[h  year,  second  biciupid,p4. 

lUh  to  13th  year,  canine,  c. 

ISth  to  I3th  ;esr,  second  molar,  m  3. 

ITtb  to  Slat  year,  third  molar,  n  3. 
The  structure  of  human  dentine  is  exemplified   in  fig.  259. 


Decidaoua  tetth. 
month,  mid-incisor,  d  i  1. 

0  lOtb  moDtb,  ]at.-inciw)r,  d  i  S. 

1  to  I4tb  month.  Brat  molar,  d  3. 
I  to  20th  month,  canine,  J  c. 

I  to  seth  [Donib,  second  molar,  d  4. 
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The  dentinal  tubes,  d,  d,  send  off  ramuli  into  the  inter-tubuUr 
tissue,  and  tenmnate  either  by  anastomotic  loops,  or  in  tho 
irregular  vaotutiee  or  cells  at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine.  The 
dentinal  compartments,  or  indications  of  the  original  cells  of  the 
dentinal  pulp,  are  shown  at  a,  i  ;  the  modified  peripheral  layer  of 
the  dentine,  remarkable  for  its  superior  sensibility,  at  g.  The 
layer  of  oemeiit,  h,  which  covers  the  dentine  of  the  fang,  is  seldom 
»o  thick  as  to  show  a  bone-cell,  in  human  teeth.  The  structure  of 
the  dentine  relates,  in  regard  to  the  curvilinear  compartments, 
a,  h,  to  the  steps  in  its  formation ;  and,  in  r^ard  to  its  tubular 
coliunns,  to  the  strength  of  the  tooth  and  its  vitality ;  the  latter 
important  property  depending  on  the  percolation  of  the  plasma 
through  the  delicate  cellular  sructure  of  the  filamentary  pro- 
longations of  the  pulp,  BO  far  as  they  may  extend  along  the  tubuli. 
The  sensibility  of  the  dentine  is  due  to  concomitant  productions 
of  neurine ;  but  the  distinct  tubules  are  not  large  enough  to 
admit  capillary  vessels  with  red  particles  of  blood,  and  the  tissue 
above      described 

has    consequently  26" 

been  term^  'un- 
vBscular  dentine.' 
G.  Camivora. — 
The  feline  denti- 
tion is  the  beat  for  , 
flesh-food.  The 
canines,  fig.  260, 
c,  are  of  great 
strength,  deeply 
implanted  in  the 
jaw,  with  the  fangs  DenmioD  t*  uon. 

thicker  and  longer  than  the  enamelled  crown ;  this  part  is 
conical,  slightly  recurved,  sharp-pointed,  convex  in  front,  with 
one  or  two  longitudinal  grooves  on  the  outer  side,  almost 
flat  on  the  inner  side,  and  with  a  sharp  edge  behind.  The 
lower  canines  pass  in  front  <^  the  upper  ones  when  the  mouth 
is  closed.  The  incisors,  six  in  number  on  both  jaws,  form  a  trans- 
verse row ;  the  outermost  above,  ib.  i,  is  the  longest,  resembling 
a  small  canine ;  the  intermediate  ones  have  broad  and  thick 
crowns  indented  by  a  transverse  cleft.  The  first  upper  premolar, 
/»  2,  is  rudimental ;  there  is  no  answerable  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  second,  />  s,  in  both  jaws,  has  a  strong  conical  crown  sup- 
ported on  two  fangs.  The  third  upper  tooth,  p  4,  has  a  cutting  or 
trenchant  crown  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  last  being  the  largest. 
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And  with  a  flat  inner  eide,  against  which  the  cutting  tooth,  m  1,  in 
the  lower  jaw  works  obliquely.  Behind,  and  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  upper  tooth,  p  ■»,  there  is  a  small  tubercular  tooth.  The  feline 
dental  formula  is — 


A  glance  at  the  long  sub -compressed,  trenchant,  and  sharj^ 
pointed  canines,  suffices  to  appreciate  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
seize,  to  hold,  to  pierce,  and  lacerate  a  struggling  prey.  The 
co-adaptationa  of  jaws  and  skull  are  given  in  toI.  ii.  p.  505. 
The  use  of  the  small  pincer-shapcd  incisor  teeth  is  to  gnaw  ^e 
soft,  gristly  ends  of  the  bones,  and  to  tear  and  scrape  oflF  the 
tendinous  attachments  of  the  muscles  and  periosteum.  The 
compressed  trenchant  blades  of  the  sectorial  teeth  play  vertically 
upon  each  other's  sides  like  the  blades  of  scissors,  serving  to  cut 
and  coarsely  divide  the  flesh ;  and  the  form  of  the  joint  of  the 
lower  jaw  almost  restricts  its  movement  t«  the  vertical  direction, 
up  and  down.  The  wide  and  deep  zygomatic  arches,  fig.  260,  S7, 
and  the  high  crests 
of  bone  upon  the 
skull,  ib.  a,  7,  con- 
cur in  completing  the 
carnivorous  physii^- 
nomy  of  this  most 
formidable  existing 
species  of  the  feline 
tribe. 

The  penultimate 
tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  fig.  260,p  4,  and 
the  last  tooth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  ib.  m  i, 
were  denominated  by 
F.  Cuvier  '  dent  car- 
nassiere,'  which  has 
I  been  rendered  '  dens 
sectorius,'  the '  secto- 
rial,' or  scissor-tooth. 
It  preserves  its  cha- 
racteristic form  only 
in  the  strictly  flesh- 
feeding  genera,  in  which  is  seen  the  part  called  the  '  blade,'  and 
■ibat  called  the  *  hump '  or  tubercle.     In  Felis  the  lower  sectorial 
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(fig.  261,  m  i)  consists  exclusively  of  the  blade,  and  plays  upon 
the  inside  of  that  of  the  upper  *  sectorial.'  This  tooth,  fig.  261, 
p  4,  above,  succeeds  and  displaces  a  deciduous  tubercular  molar, 
ib.  £?  4,  in  all  Carnivores,  and  is  therefore  a  ^  premolar ; '  the  lower 
sectorial,  ib.  m  i,  comes  up  behind  the  deciduous  series,  d  s,  d  4, 
and  has  no  immediate  predecessor ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  true  molar, 
and  the  first  of  that  class.  By  these  criteria  the  sectorial  teeth  may 
always  be  distinguished  under  every  transitional  variety  of  form 
which  they  present  in  the  carnivorous  series,  from  MachairoduSj 
fig.  293,  IV.,  in  which  the  crown  consists  exclusively  of  the  *  blade' 
in  both  jaws,  to  Ursus^  ib.  1 1.,  in  which  it  is  totally  tubercular ;  the 
development  of  the  tubercle  bearing  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
carnivorous  propensities  of  the  species. 

The  dentition  of  the  hysena  resembles  the  feline  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tubercular  molars  to  a  single  minute  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the  inferior  molars  being  all  conical  or 
sectorial  teeth ;  but  the  molar  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  larger  and 
stronger,  and  the  canines  smaller  in  proportion,  than  in  Felines, 
from  the  formula  of  which  the  dentition  of  the  hyaena  differs 
numerically  only  in  the  retention  of  an  additional  premolar  tooth, 
p  1  above  and  p  2  below,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws :  it  is — 

.3.8       1.1       4.4         i.i 

The  crowns  of  the  incisors  form  almost  a  straight  transverse  line 
in  both  jaws,  the  exterior  ones,  above,  being  much  larger  than  the 
four  middle  ones,  and  extending  their  long  and  thick  inserted 
base  further  back ;  the  crown  of  the  upper  and  outer  incisor  is 
strong,  conical,  recurved,  like  that  of  a  small  canine.  The  four 
intermediate  small  incisors  have  their  crown  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse cleft  into  a  strong  anterior,  conical  lobe,  and  a  posterior 
ridge,  which  is  notched  vertically ;  giving  the  crown  the  figure  of 
a  trefoiL  The  lower  incisors  gradually  increase  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  third ;  this  and  the  second  have  the  crown  indented 
externally ;  but  they  have  not  the  posterior  notched  ridge  like  the 
small  upper  incisors ;  the  apex  of  their  conical  crown  fits  into  the 
interspace  of  the  three  lobes  of  the  incisor  above.  The  canines 
have  a  smooth  convex  exterior  surface  ;  the  inner  surface  is  almost 
flat  and  of  less  relative  extent  in  the  inferior  canines.  The  first 
premolar  above  is  very  small,  with  a  low,  thick,  conical  crown ; 
the  second  presents  a  sudden  increase  of  size,  and  an  addition  of 
a  posterior  and  internal  basal  ridge  to  the  strong  cone.  The  third 
premolar  exhibits  the  same  form  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  strength.     The  posterior  part  of  the  cone 
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of  each  of  these  premolars  is  traversed  by  a  longitudinal  ridge. 
The  fourth  premolar  above  is  the  camassial  toothy  and  has 
its  l(mg  blade  divided  by  two  notches  into  three  lobes,  the 
first  a  small  thick  cone,  the  second  a  long  and  compressed  cone, 
the  third  a  horizontal,  sinuous,  trenchant  plate ;  a  strong  tri- 
edral  tubercle,  t,  is  developed  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  crovm.  The  single  true  molar  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  a  tubercular  tooth  of  small  size.  The  first  premolar 
of  the  lower  jaw  fits  into  the  interspace  between  the  first  and 
second  premolars  above,  and  answers,  therefore,  to  the  second 
lower  premolar  in  the  Viverridee.  The  second  is  the  largest  of  the 
lower  premolars ;  its  crown  forms  chiefly  a  strong  rounded  cone, 
girt  by  a  basal  ridge,  and  might  serve  as  the  model  of  a  hammer 
for  breaking  stones.  The  last  lower  tooth  is  the  sectorial,'  as  in 
Felis.     The  deciduous  teeth  consist  of — 

.8.3       1.1        3.3       ^^ 

The  permanent  dentition  of  the  Hyaena  assumes  those  charac- 
teristics which  adapt  it  for  the  peculiar  food  and  habits  of  the 
adult :  of  these  the  chief  is  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the 
molars  as  compared  with  the  canines,  and  more  especially  the  thick 
and  strong  conical  crowns  of  the  second  and  third  premolars  in 
both  jaws,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  belted  by  a  strong  ridge 
which  defends  the  subjacent  gum.  This  form  of  tooth  is  especially 
adapted  for  gnawing  and  breaking  bones,  and  the  whole  cranium 
has  its  shape  modified  by  the  enormous  development  of  the  muscles 
which  work  the  jaws  and  teeth  in  this  operation.  Adapted  to 
obtain  its  food  from  the  coarser  parts  of  animals  which  are  left  by 
the  nobler  beasts  of  prey,  the  hyaBua  chiefly  seeks  the  dead  carcass, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  lion  which  the  vulture  does  to 
the  eagle. 

The  family  ViverridcBy  which  comprehends  the  Civets,  Genets, 
Ichneumons,  Musangs,  Surikates,  and  Mangues,  is  characterised, 
with  few  exceptions,  by  the  following  formula : — 

.3.3        1.1       4.4         2.2       ,^ 

•3:3'"rr''4-:4^"'2r2"*^- 

It  diflfers  from  that  of  the  genus  Canis  by  the  absence  of  a  tuber- 
cular tooth,  m  3,  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but,  in  thus 
making  a  nearer  step  to  the  feline  dentition,  the  Viverrid<By  on  the 
other  hand,  recede  from  it  by  the  less  trenchant  and  more  tuber- 
cular character  of  the  sectorial  teeth. 

The  canines  are  more  feeble,  and  their  crowns  are  almost 
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smooth;  the  premolars^  however,  assume  a  formidable  size  and 
shape  in  some  aquatic  species,  as  those  of  the  sub-genus  Cynogale^ 
in  which  their  crowns  are  large,  compressed,  triangular,  sharp- 
pointed,  with  trenchant  and  serrated  edges,  like  the  teeth  of 
certain  sharks  (whence  the  name  Squalodon^  proposed  for  one  of 
the  species),  and  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  quadrupeds 
subsisting  principally  on  fish ;  the  opposite  or  obtuse,  thick  form 
of  the  premolars  is  mamfested  by  some  of  the  Musangs,  e.g. 
Paradoxurus  auratus.  The  deciduous  dentition  consists,  in  the 
Viverrine  family,  of — 

•3:3^"n»'"3:3  =  ^®' 

The  interlocking  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  which  is  their  general  relative  position  in  the  Carni- 
vora,  is  well-marked  in  regard  to  the  premolars  of  the  Viverridce ; 
as  the  lower  canine  is  in  front  of  the  upper,  so  the  first  lower  pre- 
molar rises  into  the  space  between  the  upper  canine  and  first  upper 
j)remolar;  the  fourth  lower  premolar  in  like  manner  fills  the 
space  between  the  third  upper  premolar  and  the  sectorial  tooth, 
playing  upon  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  blade  of  that  tooth  which 
indicates  by  its  position,  as  by  its  mode  of  succession,  that  it  is 
the  fourth  premolar  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  true  molar  below, 
modified  as  usual  in  the  Carnivora  to  form  the  lower  sectorial, 
sends  the  three  tubercles  of  its  anterior  part  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  sectorial  and  the  first  true  molar  above.  In  the 
Musangs,  the  lower  sectorial  is  in  more  direct  opposition  to  its 
true  homotype^ — the  first  tubercular  molar  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and 
these  Indian  ViverridtB  (^Paradoxuri)  are  the  least  carnivorous  of 
their  family,  their  chief  food  consisting  of  the  fruit  of  palm-trees, 
whence  they  have  been  called  '  Palm-cats.' 

The  normal  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Cams  is — 

.  9.0         1.1         4.4  8.2         ._   -J,       ^#».»   «. 

•  o"  n"  4i' "  o -«("«•"»•  "•> 

The  incisors  increase  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  third;  the 
trenchant  margin  of  the  crown  is  divided  by  two  notches  into  a 
large  middle  and  two  small  lateral  lobes.  The  canines,  e,  are 
curved,  sub-compressed;  the  enamelled  pointed  crown  forms  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  tooth,  and  is  smooth,  without  any  groove* 
The  premolars,  fig.  293, 77 1-4,  have  strong  sub-compressed  conical 
crowns  gradually  enlarging  from  the  first  to  the  third,  p  3,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  to  the  fourth,  p  4,  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  acquiring 
one  or  two  accessory  posterior  tubercles  as  they  increase  in  size. 
The  fourth  upper  premolar,  p  4,  presents  a  sudden  increase  of 
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Bize,w!th  its  eectorial  form;  its  blade  is  divided  into  two  cones  b^ 
a  wide  notch,  the  aoterior  cone  being  the  strongest  and  most 
produced ;  the  tubercle  is  developed  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
base  of  this  lobe.  The  first  and  second  upper  molars,  nt  i  and  s, 
are  tuberculate;  but  the  second  is  very  small,  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  first  molar.  The  first  true  molar  below,  m  i,  is  modi- 
fied to  form  the  opposing  blade  to  the  sectorial  tooth  above ;  re- 
taining the  tuberculate  character  at  its  posterior  half.  The  blade 
is  divided  by  a  vertical  linear  fissure  into  two  cones,  behind  which 
the  base  of  the  crown  extends  into  a  broad  trituberculate  talon. 
The  second  molar,  m  2,  has  two  anterior  cusps  on  the  same  trans- 
Terse  line,  and  a  posterior  broad  flat  talon ;  the  last  lower  molar, 
m  3,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  teeth. 

The  absence  of  a  tuberculate  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
inunature  Dog,  brings  the  character  of  the  deciduous  dentition 
of  the  genus  Canis,  fig.  262,  closer  to  the  permanent  dentition  of 
stricter  carnivores,  and  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 


law  that  unity  of  organisation  is  manifested  directly  as  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  commencement  of  its  development. 
The  succession  of  two  tubercular  molar  teeth  behind  the  perma- 
nent sectorial  tooth  in  the  permanent  dentition  of  the  lower  jaw 
contributes  to  adapt  the  Dog  for  a  greater  variety  of  climates,  of 
food,  and  of  other  circumstances,  all  of  which  tend,  in  an  important 
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degree^  to  fit  that  animal  for  the  performance  of  its  valuable 
services  to  man.  In  no  other  genus  of  quadruped  are  the  jaws 
so  well  or  so  variously  armed  with  dental  organs;  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of  the  series,  the  vacancies  are  only  sufficient 
to  allow  the  interlocking  of  the  strong  canines.  These  are  effi- 
cient and  formidable  weapons  for  seizing,  slapng,  and  lacerating 
a  living  prey ;  the  incisors  are  well  adapted,  by  their  shape  and 
advanced  position,  for  biting  and  gnawing ;  the  premolars,  and 
especially  the  sectorials,  are  made  for  cutting  and  coarsely 
dividing  the  fibres  of  animal  tissues,  and  the  tuberculate  molars 
are  as  admirably  adapted  for  cracking,  crushing,  and  completing 
the  comminution  of  the  food,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
nature. 

The  dentition  of  the  Weasel  tribe  (Mustelidce)  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  293  IV.,  Mustela  :  the  dental  formula  is — 

.8.3        1.1        4.4         1.1 

'8:3»'i7i'^8:3''"2:2-^^- 

The  first  premolar,  />  i,  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  absent  in 
the  Polecat  and  Weasel,  is  retained  in  the  Otter,  and  is  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  canine ;  the  sectorial  premolar,  p  4,  has 
its  inner  lobe  much  more  developed  in  Lutra  than  in  Putoriusy 
and  the  tubercular  molar,  tw  i,  is  relatively  larger.  Similar 
modifications  of  these  teeth  distinguish  the  dentition  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  Otter,  which  agrees  in  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth 
with  that  of  the  Polecat.  The  increased  grinding  surface  relates 
to  the  inferior  and  coarser  nature  of  the  animal  diet  of  the  Otter, 
the  back  teeth  being  thus  adapted  for  crushing  the  bones  of  fishes 
before  they  are  swallowed. 

In  the  Martin  cats  [Mustela\  the  little  homotype  of  ^  i  above 
is  present  in  the  lower  jaw ;  in  the  bloodthirsty  Stoats  and  Wea- 
sels, p  I  is  absent  in  both  jaws  ;  as  it  is  likewise  in  the  great  Sea- 
otter  {Enhydra)y  in  which  also  the  two  middle  incisors  are 
wanting  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  this  animal  the  second  premolar, 
p  3,  has  a  strong  obtuse  conical  crown,  double  the  size  of  that  of 
p  2  ;  the  third  premolar,  p  4,  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  p  3, 
and  represents  the  upper  camassial  or  sectorial  strangely  modified ; 
the  two  lobes  of  the  blade  being  hemispheric  tubercles.  The  last 
tooth,  m  1,  has  a  larger  crown  than  the  sectorial,  and  is  of  a 
similar  broad  crushing  form. 

In  the  family  Melidce  is  comprised  the  European  {Melei)^  the 
Indian  (^Arctonyx\  and  the  American  (  Taxided)  Badgers,  which, 
with  respect  to  their  dentition,  stand  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  Mustelidce  to  that  occupied  by  the  predaceous  Weasel,  and 
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manifest  the  mo8t  tuberculate  and  omnivorous  character  of  the 
teeth.     The  formula  is — 

.3.8        1.1       3.3         I.l 

The  canines  are  strongly  developed,  well  pointed,  with  a  poste- 
rior trenchant  edge  ;  they  are  more  compressed  in  Arctonyx  than 
in  Meles.  The  first  lower  premolar  is  very  small,  single-fanged, 
and,  generally,  soon  lost.  The  first  above,  corresponding  with 
the  second  in  the  Dog,  is  also  small,  and  implanted  by  two  con- 
nate fangs.  The  second  upper  premolar,  p  3,  has  a  larger,  but 
simple,  sub- compressed  conical  crown,  and  is  implanted  by  two 
fangs.  The  third  repeats  the  form  of  the  second  on  a  larger  scale^ 
with  a  better  developed  posterior  talon,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  trituberculate  low  flat  lobe,  which  is  supported  by  a  third  fang  ; 
the  outer  pointed  and  more  produced  part  of  this  tooth  represents 
the  blade  of  the  sectorial  tooth  and  the  entire  crown  of  the 
antecedent  premolars.  The  true  molar  in  Meles  is  of  enormous 
size  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  Camivora ;  it 
has  three  external  tubercles,  and  an  extensive  horizontal  surface 
traversed  longitudinally  by  a  low  ridge,  and  boimded  by  an 
internal  belt,  or  *  cingulum.' 

In  other  allied  genera,  which,  like  the  badgers,  have  been 
grouped,  on  account  of  the  plantigrade  structure  of  their  feet, 
with  the  bears,  a  progressive  approximation  is  made  to  the  type 
of  the  dentition  of  the  Ursine  species.  The  first  true  molar 
below  soon  loses  all  its  sectorial  modification,  and  acquires  its 
true  tubercular  character ;  and  the  last  premolar  above  becomes 
more  directly  and  completely  opposed  to  its  homotype  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  Racoon  {Procyon),  and  the  Coati  {Nasua), 
present  good  examples  of  these  transitional  modifications;  they 
have  the  complete  number  of  premolar  teeth,  the  dental  formula 
being — 

.3.3       1.1       4.4        2.2       ,^ 

*3:3'"rT'''4r4''»2r2"'*^- 

That  of  the  Benturong  (^Arctictis)  and  Kinkajou  (  Cercoleptes)  is — 

.3.3        1.1        3.3         2.2       „^ 

*3:3'^ri'^3:3''»2:2"^^- 

The  lower  canine  of  Nasua  has  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  crown.  In  Ailurus  both  upper  and  lower  canines 
present  two  longitudinal  grooves.  In  Cercoleptes  a  longitudinal 
ridge  divides  the  two  grooves  on  the  canines.  A  fossil  canine 
tooth  from  the  eocene  sand  at  Kyson  presents  a  still  greater 
number  of  grooves  and  ridges,  whence  the  name  Pricynodon. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  dentition  of  the  Bears,  fig. 
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340,  ToL  iL  (  Vrnu)  is  the  development,  in  the  lower  jaw,  of  tlio 
true  molar  teeth  to  their  typical  number  in  the  placental  Mam- 
malia, and  their  general  manifestation,  in  both  jawB,  of  a  tuber- 
culate  grinding  surface;  the  premolar  teeth  are  much  reduced 
both  in  size  and  number.  In  the  frugiTorous  Bears  of  India  and 
the  Indian  ArcbipelagO)  the  four  premolars  (p  \-i)  are  commonly 
retained  longer  than  in  the  fiercer  species  of  the  northern  lati- 
tudes. In  these  the  seoond  lower  premolar  is  soon  lost.  The 
first  true  molar,  m  i,  has  a  longer  and  narrower  crown  than  the 
one  above.  The  second  true  molar,  m  a,  has  a  narrow,  oblong, 
subquadrate,  tubercular  crown,  which,  like  that  of  the  first  true 
molar,  is  supported  by  two  fangs.  The  crown  of  the  third  lower 
molar,  m  it,  is  contracted  posteriorly,  and  supported  by  two  con- 
nate &ngs ;  it  is  relatively  smallest  in  the  Sun-bears,  and  lai^eat 
in  the  great  Ursut  tpelaut.  The  dental  formula  of  the  genus 
ITrsuB  is — 


-  4)  (flg.  S93, 1 


PI-™). 


It  is  essentially  the  same  both  in  number  and  kind  of  teeth  as  in 
the  genus  Cania,  but  the  individual  or  specific  varieties,  which  in 
tbe  Dog  affect  the  ses 

true  molar  teeth, 
are  confined  in  the 
Bears  to  the  premo- 
lars. It  would  seem 
in  the  genus  Urtua 
08  if  the  preponde- 
rating size  of  the 
large  tubercular 
true  molars  had 
tended  to  blight 
the  development  of 
the  premolars. 

In  fig.  263  the 
deciduous  teeth  and 
their  successors  are 
given  as  displayed 
by  the  removal  of  the  outer  wall  of  their  Bockets.  The  milk- 
molars,  four  in  number  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  progres- 
sively increase  from  the  first  to  the  fourth.  The  character- 
istic relative  position  to  them  of  the  premolars  is  shown  at  p  », 
3,  and  4.  Behind  these  is  shown  the  lai^e  formative  cell  of  the 
first,  m  1,  of  the  true  molar  scries. 
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A  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  ferine  number  of  the  inciaorB 
is  seen  in  the  most  aquatic  and  piscivorous  of  the  Musteline 
quadrupeds,  viz.,  the  Sea-otter  (^Enhydra),  in  which  species  the 
two  middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  developed  in  the 
permanent  dentition.  In  the  family  of  true  Seals  the  incisive 
formula  is  further  reduced,  in  some  species  even  to  zero  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  it  never  exceeds  ^:|.  All  the  Pkodda  possess 
powerful  canines ;  only  in  the  aberrant  AValrus,  fig.  265,  are 
they  absent  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  this  is  compensated  by  the 
singular  excess  of  development  which  they  manifest  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  molar  series,  fig. 
264,  m,  usually  includes  five, 
rarely  six,  teeth  on  ea«h  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  five 
on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  with  crowns  which  vary 
little  in  size  or  form  in  the 
same  individual.  They  are 
supported  in  some  genera,  as 
the  Eared  Seals  (Otarice) 
and  Elephant  Seals  (^Cystophora),  by  a  single  fang;  in  other 
genera  by  two  fangs,  which  are  usually  connate  in  the  first 
or  second  teeth;  the  fang  or  fangs  of  both  incisors,  canines, 
and  molars,  are  always  remarkable  for  their  thickness,  which 
commonly  surpasses  the  longest  diameter  of  the  crown.  The 
crowns  are  most  commonly  compressed,  conical,  more  or  less 
pointed,  with  the  '  cingulum '  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
basal  tubercles  more  or  less  developed ;  in  a  few  of  the  lai^est 
species  they  are  simple  and  obtuse,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  Walrus,  in  which  the  molar  teeth  are  reduced  to  a  smaller 
number  than  in  the  true  Seals.  In  these  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  true  and  false  molars  is  very  indefinitely  indicated 
by  characters  of  form  or  position ;  but,  according  to  the  instances 
in  which  a  deciduous  dentition  has  been  observed,  the  first  three 
permanent  molars  in  both  jaws  succeed  and  displace  the  same 
number  of  milk-molars,  and  are  consequently, '  premolars ; '  occa- 
sionally, in  the  seals  with  two-rooted  molars,  the  more  simple 
character  of  the  premolar  teeth  is  manifested  by  their  fangs  being 
connate,  and  in  the  Stenorht/nchus  serridens  the  more  complex 
character  of  the  true  molars  is  manifested  in  the  crown.  There 
is  no  special  modification  of  the  crown  of  any  tooth  by  which  it 
can  merit  the  name  of  a  '  sectorial '  or  '  camassial ; '  but  we  may 
point  with  certainty  to  the  third  molar  above  and  the  fourth 
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below,  as  answering  to  those  teeth  which  manifest  the  sectorial 
character  in  the  terrestrial  Carnivora.  The  coadaptation  of  the 
crownsof  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  is  completely  alternate,  the 
lower  tooth  always  passing  into  the  interspace  anterior  to  its 
fellow  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  the  genus  Phoca  proper  ( Calocephalusy  Cuv.)  typified  by 
the  common  seal  {Ph.  vitulina),  the  dental  formula  is — 

.3.8        1.1        4.4         l.l 

The  Sterrincks  with  double-rooted  molars  {Pelagiusy  Steno- 
rhi/nchui)  have  four  incisors  above  as  well  as  below,  i.  e.  |:f . 

In  the  Saw-tooth  Sterrinck  {Stenorhynchus  serridens)^  the 
three  anterior  molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  are  four-lobed, 
there  being  one  anterior  and  two  posterior  accessory  lobes ;  the 
remaining  posterior  molars  (true  molars)  are  five-lobed,  the 
principal  cusp  having  one  small  lobe  in  front,  and  three  de- 
veloped from  its  posterior  margin ;  the  summits  of  the  lobes  are 
obtuse,  and  the  posterior  ones  are  recurved  like  the  principal 
lobe. 

The  allied  sub-genus  (  Ommatophoca)  of  Seals  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  six  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and 
five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  principal  lobe  of  the 
crown  more  incurved. 

In  the  genus  Otaria  the  dental  formula  is — 

.3.3        l.l        4.4         2.2       ^^ 
•2.-2'"l.V^4-:4'"Tl"^«- 

The  two  middle  incisors  are  small,  sub-compressed,  with  the 
crown  transversely  notched;  the  simple  crowns  of  the  four 
incisors  below  fit  into  these  notches ;  the  outer  incisors  above  are 
much  larger,  with  a  long-pointed  conical  crown,  like  a  small 
canine.  The  true  canine  is  twice  as  large  as  the  adjoining  in- 
cisor, and  is  rather  less  recurved.  The  molars  have  each  a  single 
fang.  In  Stemmatopus  the  last  upper  molar  has  two  divergent 
fangs,  at  least  in  the  young  state. 

In  the  great  proboscidian  and  hooded  Seals  {Cystophora),  the 
incisors  and  canines  still  more  predominate  in  size  over  the 
molars ;  but  the  incisors  are  reduced  in  number,  the  formula  here 
is — 

.2.2        1.1        4.4         1.1        --, 

•ri'STr^4:4'"'n  =  '^- 

The  molars  are  single-rooted,  and  the  incisors  laniariform.  The 
two  middle  incisors  above  and  the  two  below  are  nearly  equal ; 

*  cxxiii".  p.  38. 
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the  outer  incisors  above  are  larger.  The  caninea  are  atill  more 
formidable,  especially  in  the  malea ;  the  curved  root  b  thick  aad 
Bubquadrate.  The  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  short,  sub-com- 
pressed,  obtuse ;  sometimeB  terminated  by  a  knob  and  defined 
by  a  constriction  or  neck  from  the  fang ;  the  last  is  the  smalleet. 
In  the  Walrus  ( Trickeehus  retmarua,  fig.  265)  the  normal 
incisive  formula  is  transitorily  represented  in  the  very  young 
animal)  which  has  three  teetb 
in  each  premaxillary  and  two 
on  each  side  of  the  fore-i>art 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  they  Boon 
disappear,  except  the  outer 
pur  above,  which  remain  close 
to  the  maxillary  suture,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  sockets 
of  the  enormous  canines,  and 
I  to  commence  the  series  of  small  and  simple 
molars  which  they  resemble  in  size  and  form.  In 
the  adult  there  an:  usually  three  such  molars  on  each 
side,  behind  the  permanent  incisor,  and  four  similar 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  anterior 
one  papaing  into  the  interspace  between  the  upper 
incisor  and  the  first  molar.  The  crowns  of  these 
teeth  must  be  almost  on  a  level  with  tlie  gum  in 
Bkuii ud T«ih ot  the  recent  head;  they  are  very  obtuse,  and  worn 
uiowuru..  obliquely  from  above  down  to  the  inner  border  of 
their  base.  The  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  are  rather  narrower  from 
side  to  side  than  those  above,  and  are  convex  or  worn  upon  their 
outer  side.  Each  molar  has  a  short,  thick,  simple  and  solid  root. 
The  upper  canines  are  of  enormous  size,  descending  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  mouth,  like  tusks,  fig.  265,  c,  slightly  inclined 
outward  and  bent  backward ;  they  present  an  oval  transverse 
seclion,  with  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove  along  the  inner  side, 
and  one  or  two  narrower  longitudinal  impressions  upon  the  outer 
side ;  the  base  of  the  canine  is  widely  open,  its  growth  being 
uninterrupted.  Their  homotype  below  retains  &e  size  and  shape 
of  the  succeeding  molars. 

The  food  of  the  Walrus  consists  of  sea-weed  and  bivalves ;  the 
molars  are  well  adapted  to  break  and  crush  shells  ;  and  frag- 
ments of  a  species  of  Mi/a  have  been  found,  with  pounded  sea- 
weed, in  the  stomach.  The  canine  tusks  serve  as  weapons  of 
ofFence  and  defence,  and  to  aid  the  animal  in  mounting  and 
clambering  over  blocks  of  ice. 
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A  Isrge  extinct  camivoroufl  animal  (Afac/uiirodys,  fig.  293,  VI.), 
Iiad  the  upper  canine  teeth,  c,  developed  to  almost  the  same  dig- 
proportionate  length  as  in  the  Walrus,  whereby  they  were  also 
compelled  to  poaa  outeide  the  lower  jaw  when  the  mouth  was  shut. 
But  these  teeth  were  shaped  after  the  type  of  the  feline  canines, 
only  with  more  compressed  and  trenchant  crowns ;  and  they  were 
associated  with  other  teeth  in  number  and  kind  demonstrating 
the  feline  affinity  of  the  genus  Machairodut,  Its  remains  occur 
in  newer  tertiary  deposits  and  in  caves.' 

In  older  tertiary  formations,  remains  of  carnivorous  Mammals 
have  been  found  with  the  three  true  molar  teeth  as  expressly 
modified  for  the  division  of  flesh,  and  as  worthy  the  term  of 
'  sectorials '  as  the  teeth  so  called  in  the  lion.  These  teeth 
were  associated  with  conical  premolars,  long  canines,  and  short 
incisors,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  typical  formula,  e.g. — 

.3.3        1.1        4.4         3.S        ,, 

■3.3'"i-:i'''4-;4'"3.3-"- 

The  extinct  Hycenodon  and  Plerodon  of  the  upper  eocene  forma- 
tions of  Hampshire  and  of  France,  manifest  this  interesting  and 
instructive  character  of  dentition. 

A  reduced  view  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Hyanodon  Rerjuieni  is 
given  in  fig.  266.  After  the  canines,  e,  come  four  successively 
enlarging  conical  com-  2B6 

]ircssed  premolars,  p 
1—4;  then,  instead  of 
a  single  camassial  re- 
presenting the  first 
true  molar,  there  are 
three  of  these  singu- 
larly modified  teeth — 
the  first,  m  i,  being  of 
Ruddenly  small  size, 
ns  compared  with  the  antecedent  premolar,  and  obviously  illustra- 
ting its  true  nature  as  a  continuation  of  the  deciduous  scries,  with 
which,  doubtless,  it  agreed  in  size.  It  became  a  permanent  tooth 
only  because  there  was  no  premolar  developed  beneath  it,  so  as  to 
displace  it.  The  succeeding  camassial  true  molars,  m  s  and  3, 
progressively  increase  in  size.  The  symbols  in  fig.  266  denote  the 
homologies  of  the  teeth.  The  marks  of  abrasion  on  the  lower 
teeth  in  the  Ilyanodon  prove  the  upper  series  to  have  been  the 
same  in  number. 

A   second  form   of  equally  ancient   Carnivore  was  a  mixed- 
'  Kent'i  Hole,  Devoniliire,  t.  g.;  cxvi".  p.  174. 
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feeding  Bnimal,  allied  to  the  viverriae  and  canine  families,  the 
true  molars  presenting  the  tuberculate  modification,  and  the 
typical  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  being  functionally  developed, 
as  in  the  Hyanodon.  The  series  in  the  upper  jaw  are  shown  in 
fig.  267.  The  term  'tubercular'  is  as  applicable  to  the  three 
true  molars  of  the  Amphicyon,  m  i,  s,  3,  as  the  term  *  camassial  * 
is  to  those  of  the  Hyanodon. 


niper  Ji".  AKfhiettm, 


§  221.  Teeth  of  Ungulata.— The  most  dOTcaaon  characteristic  of 
this  dentition  is  the  lai^e  size,  cuboid  shape,  and  complex  stmctore 
of  the  crowns  of  the  grinding  teeth.  The  enamel  not  only  incloees 
but  dips  or  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  dentinal  body, 
and  the  cement,  which  is  thick,  accompanies  the  enamel.  Thus 
the  mastiive  grinding  organ  is  made  up  of  substances  of  different 
densities,  and  the  working  surface  is  irregular  by  the  projections 
of  the  harder  material,  as  in  the  mineral '  grit '  that  is  thereby 
suitable  as  a  millstone. 

A.  Homologies  of  the  parts  of  the  grinding  surface. — The  pattern 
of  the  grinding  surface,  especially  of  the  upper  molars,  varies  in 
each  genus  of  Ungulata,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  thereof. 
Nevertheless,  two  leading  types  may  be  recognised.  One,  of  un- 
symmetrical  character,  was  early  shown  in  Palaotherium,  and  is 
traceable  in  secondary  modifications  characteristic  of  Paloplotke~ 
rium,  Hipparion,  Equus,  Hyrax,  and  Rhinoceros.  A  second  was 
as  early  manifested  in  Anoplotherium  and  Dichodon ;  it  is  more 
symmetrical  in  pattern,  and  is  traceable,  with  modifications,  in 
Dieotyles,  Sus,  Hippopotamus,  and  Ruminants.  Indications  of  a 
more  generalised  type  of  molar  have  been  obtained  from  tertiary 
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depoBits  antecedent  in  time  to  those  characterised  by  Palao- 
or  Anoplo-therium :  they  are  afforded  by  Pliohphus'  aod 
Coryphodon.*  The  answerable  parts  of  the  grinding  surface 
will  first  be  illustrated  in  the  unaym metrical  series.  In 
Palaotherium,  e.  g.  fig.  268,  the  tract  of  dentine,  a,  b,  extending 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  crown,  has  two  indents,  _/",  f,  whereby 
it  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  an  anterior  or  '  ant-external  lobe,'  a, 
and  a  posterior  or  '  poet-external  lobe,'  b.  The  tract  of  dentine 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  crown  is  also  divided  by  two  deeper 
and  more  oblique  cleft*  or  valleys  into  an  '  ant-intcrnal  lobe,'  e,  m, 
and  a  '  post-intemal  lobe,'rf :  these  lobes  extend  obliquely  inward 
and  backward  from  the  outer  ones,  of  which  they  are  direct  con- 


tinuations. The  anterior  of  the  two  inner  clefts,  e,  i,  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  crown  obliquely  out- 
ward and  forward :  the  posterior  one,  g,  h,  enters  at  the  posterior 
side  of  the  crown,  and  extends  nearly  parallel  with  e,  i :  both 
valleys  expand  and  deepen  at  their  blind  ends.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  attrition  of  the  crown  they  intercommunicate,  and 
extend  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  crown,  at  /,  as  in  the  younger 
molar  of  Paloplotherivm,  fig.  269.  But  the  shallow  communicar- 
ting  passages  between  h  and  t,  i  and  /,  are  soon  obliterated,  the 
dentine  of  lobe  d  becoming  continuous  with  b ;  and  that  marked 
e  with  a.  In  Paloplotherium  a  branch  valley,  also,  extends 
from  e  i,  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  crown,  A,  cutting  off  the 
part  of  the  ant-intemal  lobe  m  from  the  rest  of  c  ;  but,  by  con- 
tinued abrasion,  this  valley  is  also  obliterated,  and  the  tooth 
assumes  more  of  the  palseotherian  pattern.  In  Eqttut,  fig.  270, 
the  valleys  are  of  less  equal  depth  than  in  Palaotkerium,  and  are 


'  rXTl",  p.  399. 
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80  sh&llow  midway  that,  at  an  early  stage  of  attrition,  the  entry 
of  the  posterior  valley,  g,  i&  separated  from  its  termination,  h ; 
and  that  of  the  internal  valley,  e,  from  its  termination  t ;  the  blind 
ends  of  both  valleys,  moreover,  are  more  extended  and  irregular, 
than  in  Palaotherium,  with  the  tendency  to  curve,  so  as  to  produce 
the  crescentic  form  of  the  islands,  i.  A,  in  fig.  270.  The  obliten^ 
tion  of  the  mid-part  of  the  accessory  valley,  k,  unites  the  dentinal 
tract,  m,  to  the  reet  of  the  lobe,  c,  as  in  Falaotkerium,  fig.  268: 
but  it  long  remains  Beparate  in  Hipparion,  as  in  Paloplotherium, 
fig.  269. 

The  Rhinoceros  and  Hyrax  more  closely  adhere  to  the  Pal»o- 
therium  type :  but  the  outer  indents,  f,  /,  are  less  marked.     The 


horse  approaches  nearest  to  the  symmetrical  type  of  the  Rumi- 
nants, in  which  the  homologous  parts  of  the  crown  can,  mostly, 
be  well  defined. 

In  the  unworn  crown  of  the  Ruminant  molar,  fig.  271,  the 
valley,  g.  A,  extends  across  the  crown  more  parallel  with  tho 
long  axis  of  the  jaw,  than  in  fig.  268,  curving  with  the  concavity 
outward :  it  communicates  with  the  valley,  i ;  and,  as  in  Paloplo- 
theriumy  this  is  continued  to  the  foreside  of  the  crown,  as  at  /, 
fig.  269,  severing  the  lobe  c  from  a.  In  Ruminants,  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  entries  to  this  antero- posterior  double- 
curved  cleft  are  so  shallow  that  they  are  soon  obliterated,  and  the 
lobe  h  is  continued  by  a  tract  of  dentine,  with  d,  along  the  hind 
part  of  the  crown :  as  the  lobe  a  is  continued  into  lobe  c  at  the 
fore  part,  as  seen  in  the  worn  molar  of  the  deer,  fig.  271  :  the 
middle  of  valley,  e,  is  separated  from  the  end  t,  as  in  the  horse : 
hut  the  course  of  this  valley  is  more  transverse,  and  more  di- 
rectly bisects  the  antero-posterior  valley.  A,  i :  thus  the  inner 
lobes  c  and  d  are  more  parallel  with  and  similar  to  the  outer 
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lobes  a,  b.  Whether  the  accessory  lobule  m,  be  a  homologue 
of  the  end,  so  marked,  of  lobe  c  in  Paleeotherium,  Paloplotherium, 
and  Equus,  or  a  special  development  at  the  entry  of  valley  e  may 
be  doubtfuL 

In  the  Hippopotamtu,  fig.  272,  the  valley  commencing  at  the 
inner  side  of  ^e  crown  at  e,  extends  straight  across  the  tooth  to 
n,  bisecting  the  crown  trans- 
versely: it  is  also  bisected, 
antero-posteriorly,  by  ft  shal- 
lower valley,  answering  to 
h,  I,  fig.  271.  At  the  stage 
of  attrition  shown  in  fig. 
272,  the  remnant  of  tbie 
latter  valley  is  seen  at  A  and 
1  :  the  deeper  traaaverse 
valley,  e,  n,  remains :  the 
shorter  indents,/,/,  g,  k,  ^ve 
the  trefoil  character  to  the 
two  chief  divisions  of  the  crown  characteristic  of  Hippopotamuf. 

Another  exposition  of  the  homologous  parts  of  the  complex 
crowns  of  the  Ungulate  molars  assumes  the  crucial  division  into 
four  quarters  or  lobes  to  he  the  primitive  modification.  The  fore- 
and-afl  cleft  has  already  begun  to  be  filled  by  the  mid-lobules  in 
Fliolophvf :  the  arrest  of  the  outer  end  of  the  transverse  cleft 
produces  the  continuity  of  a  with  b :  that  of  its  mid-part,  of  d 
with  t:  the  obliteration  of  both  ends  of  the  antcro-posterior  cleft 
Insulates  that  cleft,  as  in  the  Ruminant.  The  obliteration  of  the 
middle  of  the  transverse  cleft  produces  the  continuation  of  a,  b, 
with  d,  c ;  while  the  oblique  continuation  of  e  with  t,  and  the 
retention  of  the  continuity  of  g  with  h,  leads  to  the  type  of 
Palaotherium  and  Rhinocerot. 

A  aub-type  of  grinding  surface  is  produced  by  the  existence  of 
a  transverse  without  an  antero-posterior  valley,  dividing  the 
crown  into  a  pair  of  transverse  ridges ;  as  in  the  Tapir ;  which, 
however,  is  mainly  the  greater  development,  and  more  transverse 
disposition,  of  the  tracts  b,  d,  and  a,  c,  in  Paleeotherium,  fig,  268. 
The '  bilophodont '  sub-type  becomes  more  marked  in  Dinotherinm, 
fig.  288,  and  in  the  anterior  small  molar  of  Mastodon  :  the  suc- 
cessive multiplication  of  the  transverse  ridges  completes  the 
transition  into  the  molar  character  of  Elepkaa. 

B.  Artiodactifla,  The  extinct  Chisropotamui,  Anthracotkerium, 
Hyopotamus  and  Hippohyut,  had  the  typical  dental  formula,  and 
this  is  preserved  in  the  existing  representative  of  the  same  section 
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of  non-ruminant  Artiodactylea,  the  Hog.     The  permanent  dental 
formula  of  the  genus  Sug  is  illustrated  in  fig.  273. 

The  upper  incisorB  decrease  in  size  from  the  first,  i  i,  to  die 
Uiird,  J  3,  receding  from  each  other  in  the  same  degree ;  the  firat 
:_  -..T«»:^at<>  ^a■ll^rrat•  in  -fliA  .9u>  7nniji/»ji  than  in  the  Sux  terofa  :  tlie 


UUrO,  J  3,  receumg  irum  cauii  unici   in    mc  ooiu^  u^g^i^^,    i^i-  — . 

is  relatively  lai^er  in  the  Sus  larvatus  than  in  the  Sug  gcrofa  ;  the 


basal  line  of  the  enamel  is  irregular ;  that  substance  extends  more 
than  an  inch  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  but  only  two  or 
three  lines  on  the  inner  aide.  The  lower  incisors  are  long,  sub- 
compressed,  nearly  straight ;  the  second  is  rather  larger  than  the 
first ;  the  third  is  the  smallest,  as  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  upper  canines,  in  the  Wild  Boar,  fig.  273,  c,  curve  forward, 
outward,  and  upward ;  their  sockets  inclining  in  tlie  same  direc- 
tion, and  being  strengthened  above  by  a  ridge  of  bone,  which  is 
extraordinarily  developed  in  the  Masked  Boar  of  Africa.  The 
enamel  covering  the  convex  inferior  side  of  this  tusk  is  longi- 
tudinally ribbed,  but  is  not  limited  to  that  part ;  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  same  hard  substance  is  laid  upon  the  anterior  part,  and 
another  upon  the  posterior  concave  angle  forming  the  point  of 
the  tusk,  which  is  worn  obliquely  upwards  from  before,  and 
backwards  from  that  point.  In  the  Sow  the  canines  are  much 
smaller  than  in  the  Boar.  Castration  arrests  the  develofonent 
of  the  tusks  in  the  male. 

The  teeth  of  the  molar  series  progressively  increase  in  size 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  first  premolar,  ib. />  i,  has  a 
simple,  compressed,  conical  crown,  thickest  behind,  and  has  two 
fangs.     The  second,  p  a,  has  a  broader  crown  with  a  hind-lobe. 
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having  a  depreseion  on  its  inner  surface,  and  each  fang  begins  to 
be  subdivided.  The  third,  p  s,  has  a  similar  but  broader  crown 
implanted  by  four  fangs.  TBe  fourth,  p  *,  has  two  principal 
tubercles  and  some  irregular  vertical  pits  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
crown.  The  first  true  molar,  m  i,  when  the  permanent  dentition 
is  completed,  exhibits  the  effects  of  its  early  development  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  in  most  other  mammals,  and  in  the 
Wild  Boar  has  its  tubercles  worn  down,  and  a  smooth  field  of 
dentine  exposed  by  the  time  the  last  molar  has  come  into  place ; 
it  originally  bears  four  primary  cones,  with  smaller  Bubdivisions 
formed  by  the  wrinkled  enamel,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior 
ridge.  The  four  cones  produced  by  the  crucial  impression,  of 
which  the  transverse  part  is  the  deepest,  are  repeated  on  the 
second  true  molar  m  s,  with  more  complex  shallow  divisions,  and 
a  lai^er  tuberculate  posterior  ridge.  The  greater  extent  of  the 
last  molar,  m  s,  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  development  of  the 
back  ridge  into  a  cluster  of  tubercles ;  the  four  primary  cones 
being  distinguishable  on  the  anterior 
main  body  of  the  tooth.  The  crowns 
of  the  lower  molars  are  very  similar 
to  those  above  but  are  rather  nar- 
rower, and  the  outer  and  inner  basal 
tubercles  are  much  smaller,  or  are 
wanting ;  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
last  is  shown  in  fig.  274.  urin.iiug.urtKr,i»i)SM. 

The  first  or  deciduous  dentition  of  the  Hog  consists  of — 

The  canines  are  feeble,  and  have  their  nonnal  direction  in  both 
jaws,  the  upper  ones  descending  according  to  the  general  type, 
which  is  not  departed  from  until  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  first 
deciduous  molar  is  not  succeeded  by  a  premolar,  but  holds  the 
place  of  such  some  time  after  the  other  deciduous  molars  are  shed. 
The  dentition  of  the  Wart-hogs  is  reduced  by  the  suppression 
of  certain  incisors  and  of  the  first  two  premolars—  the  tooth- 
forming  energy  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  to  the  last  true 
molar,  fig.  275,  m  a,  which  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
common  hog  for  its  size  and  complexity  in  both  jaws :  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  peculiar  and  complex  tooth  in  the  whole  class  of 
Mammalia.  The  surface  of  the  crown  presents  three  series  of 
enamel-islands,  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axb  of  the  grinding 
surface ;  the  eight  or  nine  islands  of  the  middle  row  are  eltiptic 
and  simple ;  those  of  the  other  rows  are  equal  in  number,  but  are 
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sometimee  subdivided  into  emaller  ielands.  These  ielanda  or 
lobes  are  the  abraded  ends  of  long  and  Blender  columnB  of  dentine, 
encased  by  thick  enamel,  and  the  whole  blended  into  a  coherent 
crown  by  abundant  cement,  wliich  fills  up  all  the  interspaces,  and 
forms  a  thick  exterior  inveBtment  of  the  entire  complex  tooth. 

The  milk -molars  are  ^-.f  in  number ;  but  only  the  two  last  are 
succeeded  by  premolars.  These  are  small,  and,  after  the  wearing 
out  of  the  first  true  molar,  are  shed,  leaving  the  remnant  of  the 
second  true  molar,  fig.  275,  m  s,  with  the  last  large  one,  m  a,  to 
which  the  work  of  mastication  is  confined  in  old  Wart-hogs. 
This  interesting  modification,   as  to  order  and  number,  in  t^e 


change  of  the  dentition,  has  thrown 
important  light  on  the  more  ano- 
malous dentition  of  the  Elephant.' 
The  tendency  to  excessive  development  which  characterises  the 
canine  teeth  in  the  Suidts,  affects  both  these  and  the  incisors  in 
the  genus  Hippopotamus.  The  two  median  inferior  incisive  tusks, 
fig-  276,  t,  are  cylindrical,  of  great  size  and  length ;  the  two  outer 
incisors  are  likewise  cylindrical  and  straight,  but  much  smaller. 
The  upper  canines  curve  downward  and  outward ;  their  exposed 
partis  very  short,  and  is  worn  obliquely  at  the  forepart;  tiiey  are 
three-sided,  with  a  wide  and  deep  longitudinal  groove  behind. 
The  lower  canines,  ib.  c,  are  massive,  curved  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  subtriedral,  the  angle  rounded  off  between  the  two  an- 
terior sides,  which  are  convex  and  thickly  enamelled,  the  posterior 
side  of  the  crown  being  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  oblique 
abraded  surface  opposed  to  that  on  the  upper  canine.  The  im- 
planted base  of  each  of  these  incisive  and  canine  teeth  is  simple, 
and  excavated  for  a  large  persistent  matrix,  contributing  to  their 
perennial  growth  by  constantly  reproducing  the  dental  matter  to 
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replace  the  abraded  extremities.  The  direction  of  the  abraded 
surface  is  in  part  provided  for  by  the  partial  disposition  of  the 
enamel.     The  molar  series  consists  of — 

<-^       3.3      ^„ 

The  first  premolar  is  small^  far  in  advance  of  the  second,  and  is 
soon  shed :  the  others  (fig.  276,  2,  3,  4)  form  a  continuous  series 
with  the  true  molars  (m,  2,  s).  These  have  the  double  trefoil 
character  shown  in  fig.  272.  The  crown  of  the  last,  in  the  lower 
jaw,  is  lengthened  by  a  fifth  cusp  developed  behind  the  normal 
pairs.  The  large  tusks,  fig.  276,  c,  exhibit  the  maximum  of  density 
in  their  component  tissues.  The  enamel  *  strikes  fire '  with  steel 
like  flint  The  compact  dentine  has  a  high  commercial  value, 
especially  for  the  fabrication  of  artificial  teeth.  It  differs  from 
true  ivory  by  showing,  in  transverse  section,  the  simple  concentric 
instead  of  the  *  engine-turned*  or  curvilinear  decussating  lines.* 

The  affinities  of  the  Hippopotamus  are  clearly  manifested  by 
the  character  of  its  deciduous  dentition  ;  and  if  this  be  compared 
with  the  dentition  at  a  like  inunature  period  in  other  Ungulatuy 
it  will  be  seen,  by  its  closer  correspondence  with  that  of  Artio- 
dactyles,  and  more  especially  the  Phacochere,  that  the  Hipjx)- 
potamus  is  essentially  a  gigantic  Hog. 

The  formula  of  the  teeth  which  are  shed  and  replaced,  is — 

.2^2       l.l        3.3 

2.2      1.1       3.3 

If  the  small  and  simple  tooth,  which  is  developed  anterior  to  the 
deciduous  molars,  and  which  has  no  successor,  be  regarded,  from 
its  early  loss  in  the  existing  Hippopotamus,  as  the  first  of  the 
deciduous  series,  we  must  then  reckon  with  Cuvier  four  milk- 
molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws. 

The  incisors  in  both  jaws  are  simply  conical  and  subequal,  with 
an  entire  cap  of  enamel  on  the  crown.  The  deciduous  canines 
scarcely  surpass  them  in  size  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  lower.  Projecting  forward,  here,  from  the  angles  of  the 
broad  and  straight  symphysis,  they  appear  like  an  additional  pair 
of  incisors ;  and  this  character  of  equality  of  development  was 
retained  by  the  ancient  form  of  Hippopotamus  with  the  more 
typical  number  of  incisors,  ^:^,  which  formerly  inhabited  India. 

The  first  true  deciduous  molar,  d  2,  has  a  conical  crown  and  two 
fangs  in  both  jaws.  That  above  has  also  a  conical  crown  with 
one   strong   posterior    and   two    anterior    ridges.     The    second 

*  In  Y,  is  described  (p.  569)  and  fi(;^urcd  (pi.  142),  the  lower  task  of  a  Hippopota- 
mns  which,  after  fracture*  bad  b^Ati  united  A^A\n  by  a  mass  of  '  oftcodentine.' 
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deciduouB  molar,  d  i,  has  a  large  trilobate  crovm,  the  first  lobe  small, 
with  an  anterior  basal  ridge ;  the  second  large,  conical,  with  three 
longitudinal  indentations;  the  third  lobe  still  larger,  and  cleft  into 
two  half-cones  by  an  antero-posterior  fissure  assuming  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  true  molarg.  The  third  deciduous  molar,  d  *,  above 
more  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  upper  true  molar ;  but  its 
second  pair  of  demi-coues  are  relatively  larger.  In  the  lower  jaw 
the  last  deeiduouB  molar,  d  *,  has  a  more  complex  crown  than  that  of 
any  other  teeth  of  the  permanent  or  deciduous  dentition.  It  has 
three  pairs  of  demi-coues,  progressively  increasing  in  size,  from 
before  backward,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge  and 
tubercles.  Like  the  last  trilobate  deciduous  lower  molar  of  the 
Hog,  it  increases  in  thickness  posteriorly,  instead  of  diminishing 
here,  like  the  last  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  adult  Hippo- 
potamus. 

The  upper  incisors,  and  the  first  premolar  of  both  jaws,  are  not 
developed  in  the  typical  Kuminants,  rarely  the  upper  canines : 
the  dental  formula  being: — 

The  gazelle,  the  sheep,  the  ox— respectively  representing  the 
families  Antilopida,  Ovida,  and  Bovidte,  which  are  collectdvely 
designated    the    *  hollow-homed   ruminants '  —  all    present   this 
formula.      It   likewise  characterises    many  of  the  solid-homed 
ruminants,  or  the  deer  tribe 
^ '  ^  (  Cervidts),  the  exceptions  hav- 

ing canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  male  sex,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  females, 
though  they  are  always  smaller 
in  these. 

The  upper  canines  attain 
their  greatest  length  in  the 
Mnntjae  (vol.  ii.  p.  478,  fig. 
328,  a  a)  and  the  small  Musk- 
deer,  and  especially  in  the 
typical  species  {Mosekta  mosckiferus,  fig,  277.)  These  teeth,  in- 
deed, in  the  male  Musk,  ib.  c,  present  proportions  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  canines  of  the  Machairodus  and  of  the 
Morse.  The  inverse  relationship  in  the  development  of  teeth  and 
boras,  exemplified  by  the  total  absence  of  canines  in  the  Rumi- 
nants with  persistent  frontal  weapons,  by  their  first  appearance 

'  Tfae  liDG  traversei  the  CuvieriaD  '  deott  cjunuiiSret '  i  the  inlcTmpled  line  tra- 
verwa  the  BlaiDTiUian  'denti  priDcipales'. 
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m  the  periodicalljr  hornless  deer,  and  by  their  larger  size  in  the 
absolutely  homleaB  Musks,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  presence 
not  only  of  canines,  but  of  a  pairof  laniarifonn  incisors,  fig.  276,  t, 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Camelida. 

In  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  the  upper  canines,  fig.  278,  c, 
are  formidable  for  their  size  aud  shape,  but  do  not  project  beyond 
the  lips  like  the  toaks  of 
the  Musk-deer ;  they  are 
more  feeble  in  the  Lla- 
mas and  Vicugnas,  and 
are  always  of  smaller  size 
in  the  females  than  in  the 
males.  The  inferior  ca- 
nines, o,  moreover,  retain 
their  laniariform  shape 
in  the  Camelida,  and  are 
more  erect  in  position 
than  in  the  ordinary  Ru- 
minants. They  are  separated  by  a  short  diastema  from  the  inci- 
sors in  the  Auehenia. 

The  true  nature  of  the  corresponding  canines  in  the  ordinary 
Ruminants,  in  which  they  are  procumbent,  and  form  part  of  the 
same  series  with  the  incisors,  is  always  indicated  by  the  lateness 
of  their  development,  and  often  by  some  peculiarity  of  form.  Thus 
in  the  Moschui,  fig.  277,  c,  they  are  smaller  and  more  {winted 
than  the  incisors ;  in  the  Giraffe  they  have  a  much  larger  crown, 
which  is  bilobed.  The  laniariform  tooth  in  the  premaxillary 
bone  of  the  Camelida,  &g.  278,  i,  which  represents  the  upper  and 
outer  incisor,  t,  is  smaller  than  the  true  canine,  c,  which  is  placed 
behind  it  in  the  Camel  and  Dromedary ;  but  in  the  Vicugna  it  is 
as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the  true  canine. 

Most  of  the  deciduous  molars  of  the  Ruminants  resemble  in 
form  the  true  molars;  the 
last  milk-motar,  for  example, 
fig.  279,  (^  4,  in  the  lower 
jaw,  has  three  lobes  like  the 
last  lower  true  molar,  m  s. 
The  deciduous  molars  in 
existing  true  Ruminants  are 
three  in  number  on  each  side, 
and,  being  succeeded  by  as  many  premolars,  the  ordinary  perma- 
nent molar  formola  is — 
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but  there  is  a  rudiment  of  cf  i  in  the  embryo  Fallow-deer,  and  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  extinct  Ruminants  (Dorcatherium, 
Kaup)  the  normal  number  of  premolars  was  fully  developed. 

The  characteristic  complexity  of  the  Ruminant  grinder,  fig. 
271 9  is  seen,  in  the  permanent  series,  only  in  the  three  posterior 
teeth  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  which  are  the  true  molars ; 
the  three  first,  or  premolars,  having  more  simple  crowns  than 
those  which  they  displace.  The  complexity  in  question  is  the 
result  of  peculiar  plications  of  the  formative  capsule,  some  of 
which  are  longitudinal,  or  project  inward  from  die  sides  of  the 
capsule,  and  form  peninsular  folds  of  enamel  upon  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  tooth,  whilst  others  depend  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  matrix  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  form  islands 
of  enamel  when  the  crown  begins  to  be  worn.  Of  the  longi- 
tudinal folds,  two  in  the  upper  true  molars  are  external,  broad, 
but  shallow,  and  often  sinuous,  and  one  is  internal,  narrow,  and 
deep,  extending  quite  across  the  summit  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  and  decreasing  in  depth  toward  the  base  of  the  crown. 
The  corresponding  fold  of  enamel  in  the  completed  tooth,  ac- 
cordingly, extends  more  or  less  across  the  crown,  from  within 
outward,  as  the  tooth  is  less  or  more  worn.  The  wjiole  circum- 
ference of  this  complex  molar  is  also  invested  by  a  coat  of  enamel 
and  a  thinner  layer  of  cement.  In  some  Ruminants,  e.g.  Ox, 
Deer,  and  Giraffe,  a  small  vertical  column,  fig.  271,  m,  is  de- 
veloped at  the  internal  interspace  of  the  two  lobes  of  one  or  more 
of  the  upper  true  molars,  varying  in  height,  and  rarely  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  new-formed  crown,  but  longest  in  the  BovidtB. 
Different  genera  of  Ruminants  also  differ  in  the  depth  and  sinu- 
osity of  the  two  outer  longitudinal  folds,/,  and  in  the  depth  and 
complexity  of  the  two  vertical  folds.  A,/,  which  likewise  are  united  in 
some  species  by  a  longer  common  base  than  in  others,  producing 
thereby  a  continuity  of  the  enamel,  and  complete  antero-posterior 
bisection  of  the  grinding  surface  during  a  longer  period  of  attri- 
tion. The  molars  of  the  Camel  present  the  most  simple  con- 
dition of  the  Ruminant  type  of  these  teeth ;  the  transverse  fold 
dividing  the  crown  being  short,  the  dentine  of  the  two  lobes  soon 
forms  a  continuous  tract.  The  common  base  of  the  crescentic 
vertical  folds  of  the  capsule  being  likewise  short.,  the  enamel 
islands  arc  soon  separated  from  each  other.  They  include  a 
shallow  or  narrow  crescentic  cavity,  with  a  simple  but  slightly 
sinuous  contour.  The  two  outer  shallow  longitudinal  depressions 
of  the  crown  have  no  middle  rising ;  and  there  is  no  columnar 
process  at  the  interspace  of  the  two  inner  convexities. 
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The  lower  molars  are  like  the  upper  ones  reversed.  The  single 
median  longitudinal  fold  is  external^  and  divides  the  convex  outer 
sides  of  the  two  lobes.  The  base  of  the  fold  extends^  in  some 
s{>ecies,  across  the  molar  for  some  distance  before  it  contracts  in 
breadth^  retreating  toward  the  outer  side,  and  the  two  lobes  of 
the  crown  accordingly  continue  to  be  completely  divided  for  a 
longer  period,  as  in  the  Elk  and  Giraffe.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  molar  is  gently  sinuous,  the  concavities  being  rarely  so  deep 
as  those  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  molars.  The  lower 
molars  are  always  thinner,  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  than 
those  above,  and  the  crescentic  islands  are  narrower  and  less 
bowed.  The  differences  which  the  lower  molars  present  in  dif- 
ferent genera  of  Ruminants  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  upper 
molars,  but  are  less  marked.  The  accessory  small  column,  when 
present,  as  in  BoSy  Urus,  Megacerosj  and  Alces,  is  situated  at 
the  outer  interspace  of  the  convex  lobes,  and  nearer  the  base  in 
the  Cervid<B  than  in  the  Bovtdce,  It  is  not  developed  in  the 
Antelopes,  Sheep,  or  Camel,  and  is  wanting  in  most  of  the 
smaller  species  of  Deer.  The  last  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
characterised  in  all  Buminants  by  the  addition  of  a  third  pos- 
terior lobe.  This  is  very  small  and  simple  in  the  Camel  and  the 
Gnu,  is  relatively  larger  in  the  Bovidce  and  Cervidce,  and  pre- 
sentB,  in  the  Megae$roJt  and  Sivatheriumy  a  deeper  central  enamel 
island  or  fold,  wUch  also  characterises  the  smaller  third  lobe  in 
the  Giraffe.  The  lower  molars  of  the  genus  Auchenia  are  pecu- 
liarly distinguidied  by  the  vertical  ridge  at  the  forepart  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  wiiich  does  not  exist  in  the  Camels  of  the  Old 
World. 

In  all  Ruminants,  the  outer  contour  of  the  entire  molar  series 
is  slightly  zigzag,  the  anterior  and  outer  angle  of  one  tooth  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  posterior  and  outer  angle  of  the  next  in 
advance.  All  the  three  lower  premolars  have  compressed,  sub- 
trenchant,  and  pointed  crowns  in  the  small  Musk-deer  (  Tragulus). 
The  true  Musk  (Moschus)  more  resembles  the  ordinary  Deer 
in  its  premolars.  The  aberrant  CamelidcB  deviate  most  from 
ruminant  type  in  the  position,  shape,  and  number  of  the  pre- 
molars :  the  anterior  one,  fig.  278,  s,  is  laniariform  in  both  jaws. 

As  phenomena  of  dentition  serve  to  determine,  or  indicate,  the 
age  of  Hoofed  beasts,  a  table  is  subjoined  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic teeth  are  indicated  by  the  symbols  adopted  in  my  *  Odon- 
tography'  (v),  and  illustrated  in  figs.  279  and  294,  with  reference 
to  those  domesticated  varieties  raised  for  food,  which  are  usually 
exhibited,  in  competition,  of  prescribed  ages,  at  the  great  cattle 
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shows.     The  range  of  variety,  for  which  allowance  may  be  made, 
is  noted  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep. 
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c.  Perissodactyla. — The  Horse  b  selected  as  the  first  example  of 
the  dentition  of  the  hoofed  Quadrupeds  with  toes  in  uneven  number, 
because  it  offers  in  this  part  of  its  organisation  some  transitional 


features  between  those  of  the  dental  characters  of  the  typical 
members  of  the  artiodactyle  and  of  those  of  the  perissodactyle 
Ungulata. 

All  the  kinds  of  teeth  are  retained,  in  nearly  normal  numbers, 
in  both  jawB,  and  with  almost  as  little  unequal  or  excessive  de- 
velopment as  in  the  Anoplothere;  but  the  prolongation  of  the 
slender  jaws  carries  the  canines,  figs.  280,  c,  and  incisors,  ib.  i,  to 
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mimc  (listance  from  the  molars,  anil  crcnfea  a  long  diaatcma,  as  in 
the  Kuminants  and  Tapirs.  The  first  deciduous  molar  \a  very 
minute  and  is  not  succeeded  by  a  premolar;  yet,  remaining  longer 
in  place  than  the  larger  deciduous  molars  behind,  it  reprcBents 
the  first  premolar,  and  completes  the  typical  number  of  that 
division  of  the  grinding  series.  If  the  dental  formula  of  the 
genus  Etjuus  be  restricted  to  the  functionally  developed  perma- 
nent teeth,  it  mil  be — 


The  outer  side  of  the  upper  molar  of  the  Horse  {Equus  Ca- 
hallus,  fig.  269)  is  impressed,  as  in  the  Palwothere,  fig.  267,  by 
two  wide  longitudinal  channels :  the  other  evidences  of  the  peris- 
sudactyle  type  of  grinding  surface,  and  the  modifications  thereof, 
are  given  at  p.  341.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth,  as  usual,  are 
narrower  transversely  than  in  the  upper  jaw;  they  are  divided 
externally  into  two  convex  lobes  by  a  median  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  on  the  inner  side  they  present  three  principal  unequal  con- 
vex ridges,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  narrower  ridge ;  but 
the  crown  of  the  molar  is  penetrated  from  the  inner  side  by 
deeper  and   more  complex  folds   than  in  the  ^gj 

Rhinoceros  or  Palteothere. 

The  incisors,  figs.  280,  285,  i,  are  arranged 
close  together  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  both  jaws.  They  are  slightly  curved, 
longitudinally  grooved,  with  long  simple  subtri- 
hedral  fangs  tajjering  to  their  extremity,  fig, 
280.  The  crowns  are  broad,  thick,  and  short 
The  contour  of  the  biting  surface,  before  it  is 
much  worn,  approaches  an  ellipse.  These  teeth, 
if  found  detached,  recent  or  fossil,  are  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  Ruminants  by 
their  greater  curvature,  and  from  those  of  all 
other  animab  by  the  fold  of  enamel  (ib.  c'), 
which  penetrates  the  body  of  the  crown  from 
its  broad  flat  summit,  like  the  inverted  finger 
of  a  glove.  When  the  tooth  begins  to  be  worn, 
the  fold  forms  an  island  of  enamel  inclosing  *"'"'"  °'  '■""'  *""• 
a  cavity,  s,  partly  filled  by  cement  and  ])artly  by  the  discoloured 
substances  of  the  food ;  this  is  called  by  horse-dealers  the '  mark.' 
In  aged  horses  the  incisors  are  worn  down  below  the  extent  of 
the  fold,  and  the  mark  disappears.  The  cavity  is  usually  obli- 
terated in  the  first  or  mid-incisors  at  the  sixth  year,  in  the  second 

VOL.  ni. 
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incisors  at  the  seventh  year,  and  in  the  third  or  outer  incisors  at 
the  eighth  year,  in  the  luwer  jaw.  It  remains  longer  in  those  of  tbe 
upper  jaw,  and  in  both  the  place  of  the '  mark '  continues  for  some 
years  to  be  indicated  by  the  dark-coloured  cement  or  osteo-dentiue. 
The  canines  are  small  in  the  stallion,  less  in  the  gelding,  and 
rudimental  in  the  mare.  The  unworn  crown  is  remarkable  for 
the  folding  in  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  enamel, 
which  here  includes  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  dentine.  The 
upper  canine  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  long  interspace  be- 
tween the  incisors  and  molars :  the  lower  canine,  fig.  280,  c,  is 
close  to  the  outer  incisor,  as  in  the  Kumiuanta,  but  is  better  dia- 
tinguisbed  by  its  cuspidate  form. 

The  most  obvious  character  by  which  the  horse's  molars  may- 
be distinguished  from  the  complex  teeth  of  other  Herbivora  cor- 
responding with  them  in  size,  is  the  great  length  of  the  tiwth 
before  it  divides  into  fangs.  This  division,  indeed,  does  not 
b^n  to  take  place  until  much  of  the  crown  has  been  worn  away; 
and  thus,  except  in  old  horses,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
of  the  molar  is  implanted  in  the  socket  by  an  undivided  baae. 
This  is  shghtly  curved  in  the  upper  molars.  It  provides  for  mas- 
tication during  a  longer  life  than  in  the  cow. 

The  following  is  the  average  course  of  development  and  suc- 
cession of  the  teeth  in  the  Equun  Caballus : — The  summits  of 
the  first  functional  deciduous  molar '  ('  first  grinder '  of  veterinary 
authors)  are  usually  apparent  at  birth ;  the  succeeding  grinder* 
sometimes  rises  a  day  or  two  later,  sometimes  together  with  the 
ggj  first.      Their  appearance  is  speedily 

followed  by  that  of  the  first  decidu- 
,^?^^^^i'^^^^  ous    incisor,   fig.  282,    d\    ('centre 

^r%     '"'  *W^         nipper'  of  veterinarians),  which  usu- 

S^\'  V^iffii       ally  cuts  the  gum  between  the  third 

and  sixth  days ;  but  occasionally  pro- 
!„  trudes  at  birth.  The  second  deciduous 
incisor,  ib.  d  a,  appears  between  the 
twentieth  and  fortieth  days,  and  about 
this  time  the  rudimental  molar,  ^ 
comes  into  place,  and  the  last  de- 
ciduous molar  *  begins  to  cut  the  gum. 
About  the  sixth  month  the  inferior 
Lower  jjiw.  lateral  or  third  incisors,  ib.  d  a,  with 

the  deciduous  canine  make  their  appearance.     The  lower  minute 
canine  is  shed  .about  the  time  that  the  contiguous  incisor  is  in 
■  Tbehamologaeof  Jfig,a  .  SBT.  ■  lb.  d3.  '  lb.  iJ  1.  '  lb  d4. 
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place.  The  upper  deciduous  canine  is  shed  ,in  the  course  of  the 
second  year.  The  rise  to  working  level  of  the  third  deciduous  in- 
cisors or 'comer  nippers 'completes  the  stage  ofdentition  called  the 
'  colt's  mouth'  by  veterinary  authors,  fig.  282,  The  deciduous  inci- 
sors are  not  only  smaller  than  the  jiermanent  ones,  but  are  whiter, 
have  a  better  marked '  neck,'  the  fang  more  slender  and  pointed,  and 
are  devoid  of  the  median  longitudinal  groove.  The  first  permanent 


molar,  m  i,  appears  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  months, 
Tlie  '  second '  molar,  m  s,  follows  at  the  twentieth  month  or  the 
second  year.  The  first  functional  premolar,  p  a,  displaces  the  deci- 
duous molar,  d  s,  at  from  two  years  to  two  years  and  a  half  old.' 
The  first  permanent  incisor,  fig.  283,  i  i,  displaces  d  s,  and  pro- 
trudes from  the  gum  at  between  two  years  and  a  half  and  three 
years.  At  the  sameperiod  the  second  or  penultimate  premolar,  ^3, 
pushes  out  the  penultimate  milk-moIar,  and  the  penultimate  true 
molar,  m  s,  comes  into  place.  The  last  premolar,  p  t,  displaces  the 
last  deciduous  molar  at  between  three  years  and  a  half  and  four 
years;  the  appearance  above  the  gum  of  the  last  true  molar,  m  9,  \a 
usually  somewhat  earlier.  The  second  incisor,  fig.  284,  i  s,  pushes 
out  its  deciduous  predecessor  at  about  three  years  and  eight  months. 
The  permanent  canine  or  'tusk,'  c,  next  follows;  its  appearance 
indicates  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half;  but  it  sometimes  comes 
earlier.  The  third,  or  outer  incisor,  fig.  285,  i  3,  pushes  out  the  de- 
ciduous incisor,  d  3,  about  the  fifth  year,  but  is  seldom  in  full  place 
before  the  horse  is  five  years  and  a  half  old ;  the  last  premolar  ia 
then  usually  on  a  level  with  the  other  grinders.  Upon  the  rising 
'  The  homologons  teeth  In  ihe  jounf;  Hyrax,  fig.  S87,  are  indicated  bj  tfae  ume 
ijmbola,  ftnd  the  sole  ilevelupmentiil  ililfvrGnce  (torn  ihe  Harse  ii  the  ililplHcediBtit  ol 
d  I  bj  M  p  I  ot  rrniciiunal  aiu. 
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of  the  third  permanent  incisor,  or  '  comer  nipper,'  the  '  colt '  be- 
comes a  '  horse,'  and  the  '  fillj '  a  '  mare,'  in  the  language  of  the 
horse-dealers ;  after  the  disappearance  of  the  '  mark '  in  the  in- 
cisors, at  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  the  horse  becomes  '  i^ed.' 

The  modifications  which  the 
upper  molars  of  Jlyrax,  fig. 
286,  present,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Puleotherium,  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  re- 
marks in  the  section  on  the 
homologies  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face, aa  illustrated  by  figs.  268— 
270  Thepresentgenusisami- 
niature  form  of  the  family,  and, 
like  the  primitive  eo-  and  mio- 
cene  bornleBsrhinoceros(^cero- 
therium)y  retains  large  incisors, 
with  a  type  molar  series,  e.g. 


There  are  no  canines.     As  to  the  incisors  in  Hyrux  or  Jthim 
the  species  vary,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  form  and  proportions, 
286  but  also  their  existence ; 

and  in  the  varieties  of 
these  teeth  we  may  dis- 
cern the  same  inverse 
relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horns  which 
s  manifested  by  the  ca- 
13  of  the  Ruminants, 

I>e«.«™,up,«rJ.w(*y™r^  j^^^^     ^^^     twO-homcd 

Khinoceroses  of  Africa,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  great  length 
of  one  {Rk.  bicornts,  Rk.  gimus)  or  both  {Rh.  Keitloa)  of  the 
nasal  weapons,  have  no  incisors  in  their  adult  dentition;  neither 
had  that  great  extinct  two-homed  species  {Rh.  tichorinus),  the 
prodigious  development  of.  whose  horns  is  indicated  by  the  singu- 
lar modifications  of  the  vomerine,  nasal,  and  premaxillary  bones, 
in  relation  to  the  firm  support  of  those  weapons.  The  Sumatran 
bicorn  Rhinoceros  combines,  with  comparatively  small  horns, 
moderately  developed  incisors  in  both  jaws.  The  incisors  are  of 
larger  size  in  the  unicorn  Rhinoceroses  (fiA.  Indicus  and  Rk.  Son- 
daicui);  still  larger,  relatively,  in  the  hornless  Acerotherium  and 
Hyrax,  figs.  286,  287,  i. 
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287 


Dedduoas  and  permanent  tcetb,  Uyrax.    Nat.  ilze. 


The  deciduous  molars  of  the  Rhinoceros  are,  in  number  as  well 
as  in  shape,  similar  to  those  in  H^rax,  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  great  Rhinoceros  as  the  small  existing  Sloth  does  to 
the  extinct  Megatherium.  The  change  of  dentition  of  the  jRAi- 
nocerotidcB  is,  therefore,  here 
illustrated  by  the  young 
Hyrax  capensisy  fig.  287. 

The  four  premolars,  p  i, 
2,  3,  4,  are  exposed  above 
the  four  deciduous  molars, 
rf  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  they  push 
out;  the  first  true  molar, 
m  1,  is  in  place ;  the  second, 
m  2,  and  third,  m  3,  molars 
are  in  different  states  of  forwardness.  The  first  premolar  differs 
from  the  rest  only  by  a  graduated  inferiority  of  size,  which,  in 
the  last  premolar,  p  4,  ceases  to  be  a  distinction  between  it  and 
the  true  molars. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  Tapir  is — 

33        11        44         S3 
*  3^**  ^  11'  '^  Fa'  "*  3  3  ^  *^  ^''^^  "•  P*  *^^*  ^^'  ^^'  immatore> 

The  median  incisors  above  have  a  broad  trenchant  crown,  A, 
separated  by  a  transverse  channel  from  a  large  basal  ridge ;  the 
wedge-shaped  crowns  of  the  opposite  pair  below  fit  into  the 
channel,  and  have  no  basal  ridge ;  the  outer  incisors  above  are 
very  large  and  like  canines ;  those  below  are  unusually  small. 
The  canines,  /,  have  crowns  much  shorter  than  their  roots,  and 
not  projecting,  like  tusks,  beyond  the  lips;  they  are  pointed,  with 
an  outer  convex,  separated  by  sharp  edges  from  an  inner,  less 
convex,  surface.  The  lower  canines  form  part  of  the  same  semi- 
circular series  with  the  incisors.  The  first  three  premolars  above 
have  the  outer  part  of  the  crown  composed  of  two  half-cones,  the 
posterior  one  having  a  basal  ridge ;  the  anterior  basal  ridge  rises 
into  a  small  cusp  in  the  second  premolar,  which  increases  in  size 
in  the  third  and  fourth ;  in  this  tooth  the  transverse  depression 
divides  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  and  outer  demicone,  and  the 
posterior  division  is  continued  into  the  interspace  of  the  two 
demicones ;  these,  therefore,  now  become  in  m  i  and  m  2  the  outer 
ends  of  the  two  transverse  wedge-shaped  eminences,  giving  their 
summits  a  curve  whose  concavity  is  turned  backward ;  the  last 
molar,  m  3,  may  be  known  by  the  shorter  and  more  curved  pos- 
terior eminence.  In  the  dentition  of  the  lower  jaw  the  double 
transverse  ridged  structure  prevails  throughout  the  molar  series^ 
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the  anterior  talon  being  most  produced  and  compressed  in  the 
first  tooth,  p  s. 

Certain  huge  fossil  bilophodont  grinders,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  gigantic  Tapir,  are  now  known,  by  the  discovery  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  enormous  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  288,  t,  to  belong  to 
a  genus  connecting  the  tapiroid  with  the  proboscidian  families. 

The  permanent  dentition  of  the  genus  Dinotherium  is — 


.0.0       0.0       2.8         3.8 


1.1 


0.0"^  2.2' 


3.3 


The  two  deciduous  molars  in  situ  on  each  side  of  the  fragment  ot 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  young  Dinotherium^  which  Professor  Kaup' 
has  figured,  answer  to  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  typical  series. 
The  crown  of  the  anterior  milk-molar  supports  two  transverse 


288 


ridges  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge;  its  contour  is 
almost  square ;  the  last  milk-molar  has  a  greater  antero-poste- 
rior  extent,  and  supports  three  transverse  eminences  with  an 
anterior  and  posterior  basal  ridge,  the  anterior  ridge  being 
developed  into  a  pointed  tubercle  at  its  outer  end.  The  two 
premolars,  fig.  288,  p  3  and  4,  conform  to  the  general  rule  in 
being  more  simple  than  the  teeth  which  they  displace  and  suc- 
ceed. The  transverse  diameter  of  the  second  premolar  exceeds  the 
antero-posterior  one,  the  proportions  being  the  reverse  of  those  of 
the  deciduous  molar,  which  it  displaces.  The  first  true  molar,  m 
1,  repeats  the  structure  of  the  hindmost  deciduous  molar,  its  crown 


'  CLXix",  p.  401 ;  and  cxiii".     Tab.  u 
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having  a  disproportionate  antero-posterior  extent,  and  supporting 
three  transverse  eminences,  with  an  anterior,  posterior,  and  inter- 
nal basal  ridge.  The  Dinothere  resumes  the  tapiroid  character, 
and  differs  from  the  Mastodon,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  molars> 
m  2  and  3,  instead  of  having  an  increased  antero-posterior  extent 
and  more  complex  crowns,  increase  only  in  thickness,  and  support 
two  instead  of  three  l^ransverse  eminences ;  they  have  also  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  basal  ridge.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  first 
premolar,  /?  3,  is  implanted,  like  that  above,  by  two  fangs ;  but  it 
has  a  smaller  and  simpler  crown,  which  is  narrower  in  proportion  to 
its  antero-posterior  extent,  and  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
antero-posterior  ridge,  onlj^  the  posterior  of  the  two  inner  tuber- 
cles being  developed ;  thus  tbe  crown  presents  more  of  a  trenchant 
than  of  a  grinding  character ;  the  second  premolar,  p  4,  supports 
two  transverse  ridges.  The  third  of  the  permanent  series,  which 
is  the  first  true  mohu*,  ml,  has  three  transverse  ridges,  like  the 
one  above,  bat  is  relAtirely  narrower;  the  second,  m  2,  and  third, 
771  3,  true  molars  have  each  large  square  crowns,  with  two  trans- 
verse ridges,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  talon,  the  latter  being 
more  developed  than  in  the  oorresponding  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

The  generic  peculiarity  of  the  Dinotherium  is  most  strongly 
manifested  in  its  tusks.  These,  fig.  288,  t,  are  two  in  number, 
implanted  in  the  prolonged  and  deflected  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  close  contiguity  with  each  other,  and  having  their  exserted 
crown  directed  downward  and  bent  backward,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  the  pointed  extremity.  In  jaws  with  molar  teeth  of 
equal  size,  the  symphysis  and  its  tusks  oflTer  two  sizes ;  the  larger 
ones,  which  have  been  found  four  feet  in  length,  with  tusks  of 
two  feet,  may  be  attributed  to  the  male  Dinothere ;  the  smaller 
specimens,  with  tusks  of  half  size,  to  the  female.  The  ivory  of 
these  tusks  presents  the  fine  concentric  structure  of  those  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  not  the  decussating  curvilinear  character  which 
characterises  the  ivory  of  the  Elephant  and  Mastodon.  No  cor- 
responding tusks,  nor  the  germs  of  such,  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Dinotherium. 

D.  Proboscidia. — The  dentition  of  the  genus  Elephasy  the  sole 
existing  modification  of  the  once  numerous  and  varied  Probosci- 
dian family,  includes  two  long  tusks,  fig.  289,  one,  t,  in  each  of  the 
premaxillary  bones,  and  large  and  complex  molars,  ib.,  J4,  m  i, 
771  2,  in  both  jaws :  of  the  latter  there  is  never  more  than  one 
wholly,  or  two  partially,  in  place  and  use  on  each  side  at  any 
given  time,  the  series  being  continually  in  progress  of  formation 
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and  destructioD,  of  Bbedding  and  replacement :  and  all  the  grinders 
succeed  one  another,  like  true  molars,  horizontally,  from  behind 
forwards. 

The  total  number  of  teeth  developed  in  the  elephant  appears 
to  be  J  ^^,m  ~"  =^*  '  ^^^  *^<*  large  pennanent  tusks  being 
preceded  by  two  email  deciduous  ones,  and  the  number  of  nwlar 
teeth  which  follow  one  another 

on  each  side  of  both  jaws  being  2gg 

not  less  than  six,  of  which  the 
last  three  answer  to  the  true 
molars  of  other  mammals 

The  deciduous  tusk  appears 
beyond  the  gura  between  the 
fifth  and  Bcventh  month ,  it 
rarely  exceeds  two  inches  in 
IcngUi,  and  is  shed  between  |] 
the  first  and  second  year 

The  permanent  tusks  cut 
the  gum  when  about  an  inch 
in  length,  a  month  or  twn 
usually  after  the  mdk-tu=iks 
are  shed.  Their  widelv  open 
base  is  fixed  upon  a  conical 
pulp,  which,  with  the  capsule 
surrounding  the  base  of  the 
tusk  and  the  socket,  conti- 
nues to  increase  in  size  and 
depth,  obliterating  all  vestiges 
of  that  of  the  deciduous  tusk, 
and  finally  extending  its  base 


close    to    the    na.=al    njit'rturc.    fig. 

289,  n.  The  tusk,  being  subject  to 
no  attrition  from  an  opposed  tooth,  but  being  worn  only  by  the  oc- 
casional uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  arrives  at  an  extraordinary 
length,  following  the  curve  originally  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
fonn  of  the  socket,  and  gradually  widening  from  the  projecting 
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npex  to  that  part  which  was  furmcd  wlicn  the  matrix  niul  the 
sitcket  bad  reached  their  full  size. 

These  incisive  teeth  of  tlie  elephant  not  only  surpass  other 
teeth  in  size,  as  belonging  to  a  quadruped  so  enormous,  but  thej 
are  the  largest  of  all  teeth  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  ; 
representing  in  a  natural  state  those  monstrous  incieora  of  the 
rodents,  which  are  the  result  of  accidental  suppression  of  the 
wearing  force  of  the  opposite  teeth,  fig.  239. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  like  those  of  the  m&Atodon,  consist 
chiefly  of  that  modification  of  dentine  which  is  called  '  ivory,' 
and  which  shows,  on  transverse  fractures  or  sections,  striie  pro- 
ceeding in  the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
in  opposite  directions,  and  forming  by  their  decussations  curvili- 
near lozenges.  This  character  is  peculiar  to  the  tusks  of  the 
Proboscidian  Pachyderms. 

In  the  Indian  Elephant  the  tusks  are  always  short  and  straight 
in  the  female,  and  less  deeply  implanted  than  in  the  mole  :  she 
thus  retting,  as  usual,  more  of  the  characters  of  the  immature 
state.  In  the  male  they  have  been  known  to  acquire  a  length  of 
nine  feet,  with  a  basal  diameter  of  eight  inches,  and  to  weigh  one 
hundred  and  Bftj  pounds :  but  these 
dimensions  are  rare  in  the  Astatic 
species. 

The  elephant  of  Africa,  at  least 
in  certain  localities,  has  large  tusks  j 
in  both  sexes  ;  and  the  ivory  is  most  r 
esteemed  by  the  manufacturer  for 
its  density  and  whiteness. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  elephant  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  size,  and 
extreme  complexity  of  their  struc- 
ture, fig.  290.    The  crown,  of  which 
a  great  proportion  is  buried  in  the 
socket,  and  very  little  more  than  the 
grinding  surface  appears  above  the 
gum,  is  deeply  divided  into  a  number 
of  transverse  perpendicxilar  plates, 
consisting  each  of  a  body  of  den- 
tine, d,  coated  by  a  layer  of  enamel  *"'"'"' ""  "'"'"''  *""'''""■ 
ib.,e,  and  this  again  by  the  cement,  ib.,c,  which  fills  the  interspaces 
of  the  enamelled  plates,  and  here  more  especially  merits  its  name, 
since  it  binds  together  the  several  divisions  of  the  crown  before 
they  are  fully  formed  and  united  by  the  confluence  of  their  bascu 
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into  a  common  body  of  dentine.  As  the  growth  of  each  plate 
begins  at  the  summit,  they  remain  detached  and  like  so  many 
separate  teeth  or  denticules,  until  their  base  is  completed,  wheti  it 
becomes  blended  with  the  bases  of  contiguous  plates  to  form  the 
common  body  of  the  crown  of  the  complex  tooth  from  which  the 
roote  are  next  developed. 

The  plates  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Siberian  Mammoth  {Elephas 
291  primigenius)  are  thinner  in  proportion 

to  their  breadth,  and  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  crown 
than  in  the  existing  species  of  Asiatic 
Elephant.  In  the  African  Elephant, 
fig.  291,  the  lamellar  divisions  of  the 
crown  are  fewer  and  thicker,  and  they 
expand  more  uniformly  from  the  mar- 
gins to  the  centre,  yielding  a  lozenge- 
form  when  cut  or  worn  transversely,  as 
Mouri,  African  Elephant.  j^  masticatiou.    From  this  modification 

the  gradation  is  close  in  the  many  extinct  species  to  the  three- 
ridged  Mastodons  and  two-ridged  Dinotheres. 

The  first  molars  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant  include  four  plates,  are 
in  place  and  use  at  three  months,  and  are  shed  when  the  elephant 
is  about  two  years  old. 

The  eight  or  nine  plates  of  the  second  molar  are  formed  in  the 
closed  alveolus^  behind  the  first  molar  by  the  time  this  cuts  the 
gum,  and  they  are  united  with  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  use,  when  the  first  molar  is  shed. 

The  third  mdar  has  the  crown  divided  into  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  plates ;  it  averages  four  inches  in  lengthy  and  two  inches 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  small  anterior,  and  a  very  large  posterior 
root ;  it  begins  to  appear  above  the  giun  about  the  end  of  the 
second  year^  is  in  its  most  complete  state  and  extensive  use 
during  the  fifth  year,  and  is  worn  out  and  shed  in  the  ninth  year. 
Its  remains  about  this  period  are  shown  in  fig.  289,  di.  The 
three  preceding  teeth  answer  to  the  deciduous  molars,  d2y  da, 
and  diy  in  the  Hyrax,  ig.  287,  and  Hog,  fig.  294. 

The  fourth  molar,  figs.  289  and  292,  m  i,  presents  a  marked 
superiority  of  size  over  the  third,  and  a  somewhat  different  form : 
the  anterior  angle  is  more  obliquely  abraded,  giving  a  pentagonal 
figure  to  the  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  number  of  plates  in 
the  crown  of  this  tooth  is  fifteen  or  sixteen :  its  length  between 
seven  and  eight  inches;  it«  breadth  three  inches.  The  fore- 
part of  the  grinding  surface  of  this  tooth  begins  to  protrude 
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through  the  gum  at  the  sixth  year :  it  is  in  full  use  and  place  at 
the  fifteenth  year  (fig.  289,  mi):  the  tooth  is  worn  away,  and  its 
last  remnant  shed,  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year.  It  is 
the  homologue  of  the  first  true  molar  of  Hyrax,  fig.  267,  m  i. 

The  fiflh  molar,  ib.,  m  a,  with  a  crown  of  from  leventeen  to 
twenty  plates,  meoeures  between  nine  and  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  begins  to  appear 
above  the  gum  about  the  twen- 
tieth year:  its  duration  has  not 
been  ascertained  by  obserratioo. 

The  sixth  molar  is  the  last,  and 
has  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
seven  plates;  its  length,  or  an- 
tero-poBterior  extent,  following 
the  curvature,  ia  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches :  the  breadth  of  the 
gnnding  Bur&c«  rarely  exceeds  three  inches  and  a  half.' 

The  molar  teeth  succeed  each  other  from  behind  forward, 
moving  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  shown  by  the  curved  line  in  fig. 
289.  The  position  of  the  growing  tooth  in  the  closed  alveolus, 
in  a,  is  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  in  use,  the  grinding 
surface  being  at  first  directed  backward  in  the  upper  jaw,  forward 
iu  the  lower  jaw,  and  brought,  by  the  revolving  course,  into  a 
horizontal  line  in  both  jaws,  so  that  they  oppose  each  other, 
when  developed  for  use.  The  imi^nary  pivot  on  which  the 
grinders  revolve  is  next  their  root  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  next 
the  grinding  surface  in  the  lower  jaw ;  in  both,  towards  the 
frontal  sur&ce  of  ^e  skull.  Viewing  both  upper  and  lower 
molars  as  one  complex  whole,  subject  to  the  same  revolving  move- 
ment, the  section  dividing  such  whole  into  upper  and  lower  por- 
tion runs  parallel  to  the  curve  described  by  that  movement,  the 
upper  being  the  central  portion,  or  that  nearest  the  pivot,  the 
lower,  the  peripheral  portion :  the  grinding  surface  of  the  upper 
molars  ie  consequently  convex  from  behind  forward,  and  that  of 
the  lower  molars  concave :  the  upper  molars  are  always  broader 
than  the  lower  ones. 

The  bony  plate  forming  the  sockets  of  the  growing  teeth  is 
more  than  usually  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  maxillary,  and 
>  In  mj  ■  Odontogniph; '  I  wu  led  to  conjecture  that '  tbi*  molu',  it  it  raakd  it* 
■ppeanuie*  about  the  fiftieth  jear,  would,  from  iti  loperiot  depth  and  leogtii,  coDtiDoe 
to  do  ibe  work  uf  maatication  until  the  poudemui  Pachjderm  had  paiied  the  oen- 
tuiy  of  its  Gxiitence  : '  bat  I  would  DOw  merelj  iDggeit,  to  all  who  maj  ban  the 
oppoitani^,  the  detirability  of  making  and  recording  obMrrations  luppleinentaiT  *" 
tbiMe  in  the  text  nuJe  on  csptin  Aatatic  elephants  En  Eutopcan  n 
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participates  in  this  revolving  course,  advancing  forward  with  the 
teeth.  The  partition  between  the  tooth  in  use  and  its  successor 
is  perforated  near  the  middle ;  and,  in  its  progress  forward,  that 
part  next  the  grinding  surface  is  first  absorbed ;  the  rest  disap- 
pearing with  the  absorption  of  the  roots  of  the  preceding  grinder. 

There  are  few  examples  of  organs  that  manifest  a  more  striking 
adaptation  of  a  complex  structure  to  the  exigencies  of  the  animal 
endowed  with  it,  than  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant.  We 
perceive,  for  example,  that  the  jaw  is  not  encumbered  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  massive  tooth  at  once,  but  that  it  is  formed 
by  degrees  as  it  is  required ;  the  division  of  the  crown  into  a 
number  of  successive  plates,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into 
cylindrical  processes,  presenting  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  progressive  formation.  The  fore  and  most  abraded  part  of  the 
tooth  is  fitted  for  the  first  coarse  crushing  of  the  branches  of  a 
tree :  the  transverse  enamel  ridges  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
tooth  divide  it  into  smaller  fragments,  and  the  posterior  islands 
and  tubercles  of  enamel  pound  it  to  the  pulp  fit  for  deglutition. 
The  structure  and  progressive  development  of  the  tooth  not  only 
give  to  the  elephant's  grinder  the  advantage  of  the  uneven  sur- 
face which  adapts  the  millstone  for  its  office,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  secure  the  constant  presence  of  the  most  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  the  finer  comminution  of  the  food,  at  the  part  of  the 
mouth  which  is  nearest  the  fauces. 

The  central  part  of  the  tusk  especially  near  the  base  of  such 
as  have  reached  their  full  size,  is  occupied  by  a  slender  cylindrical 
tract  of  modified  ivory,  perforated  by  a  few  vascular  canals,  which 
is  continued  to  the  apex  of  the  tusk.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
processes  of  osteo-dentine  or  imperfect  bone-like  ivory,  projecting 
in  a  stalactitic  form  into  the  interior  of  the  pulp-cavity,  apparently 
the  consequence  of  the  partial  inflammation  of  the  vascular  pulp. 

The  musket-balls  and  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  ivory,  are  immediately  surrounded  by  osteo-dentine 
in  greater  or  less  quantity.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
how  such  bodies  should  become  completely  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tusk,  sometimes  without  any  visible  aperture,  or  how 
leaden  bullets  may  have  become  lodged  in  the  solid  centre  of  a 
very  large  tusk  without  having  been  flattened.  The  explanation 
is  as  follows : — A  musket-ball,  aimed  at  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
may  penetrate,  at  «,  fig.  289,  the  thin  bony  socket  and  the  thinner 
ivory  parietes  of  the  wide  conical  pulp-cavity  occupying  the  in- 
serted base  of  the  tusk ;  if  the  projectile  force  be  there  spent, 
the  ball  will  gravitate  to  the  opposite  and  lower  side  of  the  pulp- 
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cavity,  as  indicated  in  fig.  289«  6.  The  In^le  <f  i^  ^H>n  hoaUnl  aiul 
filled  up  by  ossification  of  the  |H>ri«>steuin  of  the  $t>oket^  and  of 
the  pulp  next  the  thin  wall  of  ivory  which  has  lKH>n  |)orforatci). 
The  ball  sinks  below  the  level  of  this  cicatrix^  and  Uie  prcssonce  of 
the  foreign  body  exciting  inflammation  of  the  pulp«  an  irregular 
course  of  calcification  ensues,  which  results  in  the  deposition 
around  the  ball  q£a  certain  thickness  of  ostecndentine*  The  pulp 
then  resuming  its  healthy  function,  coats  the  surface  of  the  osteo- 
dendne  inclosing  the  ball,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  conical 
cavity  into  which  that  mass  projects,  with  layers  of  normal  ivory. 

By  the  continued  progress  of  growth,  the  ball  so  inclosed  is 
carried  forward,  in  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrow  in  fig.  289, 
to  the  middle  of  the  solidified  exserted  part  of  the  tusk,  c.  Should 
the  ball  have  penetrated  the  base  of  the  tusk  of  a  young  elephant, 
it  may  be  carried  on,  by  the  uninterrupted  growth  and  wear  of 
the  tusk,  until  that  base  has  become  the  apex,  and  be  finally  ex- 
posed and  discharged  by  the  continual  abrasion  to  which  the  apex 
of  the  tusk  is  subjected. 

Yet  none  of  these  phenomena  prove  the  absolute  nonvascularity 
of  the  tusk,  but  only  the  low  degree  of  its  vascularity.  Blood 
circulates,  slowly  no  doubt,  through  the  prolongations  of  the  pulp 
into  the  minute  vascular  canals  which  are  continued  through  the 
centre  of  the  ivory  to  the  very  apex  of  the  tuek :  and  it  is  from 
this  source  that  the  fine  tubular  structure  of  the  ivorv  obtains  the 
corres|K)ndingIy  minute  villi  carrying  the  plasmatic  colourless 
fluid  by  which  its  low  vitality  is  maintained.' 

The  modification  of  dentine  called  *  ivory,'  is  characterised 
partly  by  the  minute  size  of  the  tubes,  which,  at  their  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity,  do  not  exceed  tto  oi^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in 
their  close  arrangement  at  intervals  scarcely  exceeding  the  breadth 
of  a  single  tube,  and,  above  all,  on  their  strong  and  almost  angular 
gyrations,  which  are  much  greater  than  the  secondary  curvatures 
of  the  tubes  of  ordinary  dentine. 

The  dentinal  tubes  of  ivory,  as  they  radiate  from  the  pulp-cavity, 
incline  obliquely  towards  the  pointed  end  of  the  tusk,  and  de- 

*  I  bad  the  task  and  polp  of  an  elephant  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  longitudinally 
divided,  soon  after  the  death  of  that  animal  in  the  summer  of  1847.  Although  the 
pulp  could  be  easily  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pulp>cavitjr,  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  resistance ;  and  when  the  edges  of  a  co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth  were 
examined  by  a  strong  lens,  the  filamentary  processes  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp 
could  be  seen  stretching  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  dentinal  tubes  before  they 
broke.  They  are  so  minute  that,  to  the  naked  eye,  the  detached  surface  of  the  pulp 
seems  to  be  entire,  and  Cuvier  was  thus  deceived  in  concluding  that  there  was  no  or- 
ganic connection  betweeu  the  pulp  and  the  ivory,     cxzxix.  £d.  1 834,  torn,  i,  p.  535. 
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scribe  two  slight  primary  curves,  the  first  convex  towards  that 
end,  the  second  and  shorter  one  concave :  these  curves  in  narrow 
sections  from  near  the  open  base  of  the  tusk  are  almost  obscured 
by  the  strong  angular  parallel  secondary  gyrations.  The  tubes 
divide  dichotomously,  at  acute  angles,  and  gradually  decrease  in 
size  as  they  approach  the  periphery  of  the  tusk. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  decussating  curved  stride,  willi 
oblique  rhomboidal  spaces,  so  conspicuous  on  transverse  sections 
or  irtu^tures  of  ivory,  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  caused  by 
the  parallel  secondary  gyrations  of  the  tabes  above  described. 
The  strong  contour  lines  observed  in  longitudinal  sections  of 
ivory,  parallel  with  the  cone  of  the  pulp-cavity,  and  which  are 
circular  and  concentric  when  viewed  in  transverse  slices  of  the 
tusk,  are  commonly  caused  by  strata  of  minute  opaque  cellules, 
which  are  unusually  numerous  in  the  interspaces  of  the  tubes 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  ivory,  and  by  their  very  great 
abundance  and  larger  size  in  the  peripheral  layers  of  cement. 
The  decomposition  of  the  fossil  tusks  into  superimposed  conical 
layers  takes  place  along  the  strata  of  the  opaque  cellules,  and 
direcdy  across  the  course  of  the  gyrating  dentinal  tubes. 

By  the  minuteness  and  close  arrangement  of  the  tubes,  and 
especially  by  their  strongly  undulating  secondary  curves,  a 
tougher  and  more  elastic  tissue  is  produced  than  results  from 
their  disposition  in  ordinary  dentine ;  and  the  modification  which 
distinguishes  ^  ivory  '  is  doubtless  essential  to  the  due  degree  of 
coherence  of  so  large  a  mass  as  the  elephant's  tusk,  projecting  so 
far  from  the  supporting  socket ;  and  to  be  frequently  applied  in 
dealing  hard  blows  and  thrusts. 

§  222.  Homologies  of  Teeth.  —  In  Histology  tissues  differ 
according  to  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  force  which  they  exercise 
in  the  living  body :  some,  the  nervous  and  muscular,  e.g.  are 
*  active; '  others,  with  lower  endowments  of  elasticity,  adhesiveness, 
hardness,  &c.,  may  be  called  ^  passive,'  and  the  classes  of  these 
tissues  are  less  definite  and  distinct.  In  considering  the  homo- 
logy of  a  tooth,  in  reference  to  its  class  of  tissue,  our  view  rf  it 
must  not  be  restricted  to  its  ordinary  conditions  in  mammalia, 
where  a  central  pulp-canal  radiates  a  single  system  of  dentinal 
tubes  like  the  lacunal  tubes  from  a  Haversian  canal,  but  should 
be  extended  to  those  less  specialised  states  of  tooth  in  which  the 
body  of  dentine  is  traversed  by  several  pulp-canals,  either  di- 
chotomising, as  in  the  molar  of  Orycteropusy  vol.  i.  p.  369,  fig. 
247,  or  ramifying  throughout  the  dentine,  as  in  the  laniariform 
tooth  of  Lamna  (vol.  i.  p.  364,  fig.  241).  . 
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A  vascular  matrix  buds  out  in  the  shark  from  the  membrane 
covering  the  jaw,  as  in  the  deer  from  that  covering  the  cranium, 
and  the  blood-vessels,  ramifying  through  such  matrix,  convey  the 
phosphate  of  lime  which  hardens  it ;  each  ultimate  ramification 
that  radiates  a  system  of  dentinal  tubes  in  the  shark's  tooth,  cor- 
responds with  the  same  ramification  of  the  artery  radiating  lacunal 
tubes  in  the  matrix  of  the  deer's  antler. 

After  the  tooth  of  the  shark  has  been  worn  by  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  calcified,  it  is  shed  like  the  antler,  and  is  succeeded 
by  another.  There  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  place  of  suc- 
cession, the  new  tooth  rising  close  to,  but  not,  as  in  the  antler, 
directly  under,  the  base  of  the  old. 

But  the  basis  from  which  the  matrix  of  both  tooth  and  antler 
grows  is  homologically  the  same.  In  both  instances  the  gum,  or 
corium,  is  pushed  out  by  the  growing  matrix :  in  the  deer  it  forms 
the  ^  velvet '  which  peels  away  from  the  ossified  matrix,  in  the  shark 
it  is  hardened  into  the  enamel-like  layer  covering  the  matrix. 

These  are  the  differences  that  can  be  predicated  in  reference  to 
the  histological  homology  of  the  parts  in  question,  and  the  shark's 
tooth  answers  to  the  deer's  antler,  plus  the  outer  enamel-like 
covering,  in  mode  of  development,  structure,  growth,  shedding,  and 
succession.  They  correspond,  alike,  with  osseous  texture ;  and, 
under  a  less  genus,  with  the  parts  of  the  dermo-skeleton. 

But  the  tooth  of  a  shark  is  homologous  with  that  of  a  porpoise ; 
therefore,  teeth  are  referable  to  the  dermo-  or  entero-skeletal 
parts  of  the  osseous  system. 

Descending  to  the  special  homologies,  we  find  that  the  idea 
of  a  recognition  of  answerable  teeth  in  different  animals  has 
prevailed,  more  or  less  vaguely,  in  Anatomy,  from  an  early  period 
of  the  science. 

When  ^  incisors,'  ^  canines,'  and  ^  molars '  were  predicated  of 
the  dentition  in  different  species,  homologous  teeth  were  re- 
cognised so  far  as  the  characters  of  those  classes  of  teeth  were 
defined  and  understood. 

The  Cuviers  *  went  a  step  further,  and  distinguished  the  molar 
teeth  into  ^false'  and  Hrue,'  into  ^camassial'  and  tubercular.'  De 
Blainville  pointed  out  a  pfy*ticular  tooth  by  the  name  of  ^principal,' 
which  he  believed  himself  able  to  trace  from  species  to  species.' 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  is  the  elimination  of  those  classes 
of  Vertebrata  and  orders  of  Mammalia  in  which  homology  cannot 
be  predicated  of  individual  teeth.  This  limits  .the  work  to  the 
group  of  mammals  here  termed  ^  Diphyodonts.' 

*  cxx''.  and  cxxi''.        *  The  line  *  Blainville*  runs  through  that  tooth  in  Sg.  293. 
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Only  in  the  Mammalian  orders  with  two  sets  of  teeth  do  those 
organs  acquire  fixed  individual  characters,  supporting  the  appli- 
cation of  special  denominations ;  and  this  individualisation  of  the 
teeth  is  significative  of  the  high  grade  of  organisation  of  the 
animals  manifesting  it. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  *  incisors,'  ^  laniaries  '  or  *  canines,' 

*  molars,'  *  tuberculars,'  were  given  to  the  teeth  in  Man  and 
certain  Mammals,  as  in  Reptiles,  in  reference  merely  to  the  shape 
and  offices  so  indicated ;  but  names  of  teeth  can  now  be  used  as 
arbitrary  signs,  in  a  more  fixed  and  determinate  sense.  In  some 
Carnivoray  e.g.,  the  front  teeth  have  tuberculate  summits,  adapted 
for  nipping  and  bruising,  while  the  principal  back  teeth  are 
shaped  for  cutting,  and  work  upon  each  other  like  the  blades 
of  scissors.  The  front  teeth  in  the  Elephant  project  from  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  form,  size,  and  direction  of  long  pointed  horns. 
In  short,  shape  and  size  are  the  least  constant  of  dental  cha- 
racters ;  and  the  homologous  teeth  are  determined,  like  other 
parts,  by  their  relative  position,  by  their  connections,  and  by  their 
development. 

Those  teeth  which  are  implanted  in  the  premaxillary  bones, 
and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  called  *  in- 
cisors,' whatever  be  their  shape  or  size.  The  tooth  in  the 
maxillary  bone,  which  is  situated  at,  or  near  to,  the  suture  with 
the  premaxillary,  is  the  ^  canine,'  as  is  also  that  tooth  in  the  lower 
jaw  which,  in  opposing  it,  passes  in  front  of  its  crown  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  The  other  teeth  of  the  first  set  are  the  *  de- 
ciduous molars ; '  the  teeth  which  displace  and  succeed  them  ver- 
tically are  the  *  premolars ; '  the  more  posterior  teeth,  which  are 
not  displaced  by  vertical  successors,  are  the  *  molars,'  properly  so 
called. 

The  premolars  must  displace  deciduous  molars  in  order  to  rise 
into  place ;  the  molars  are  a  continuation,  backward,  of  the  pri- 
mary or  *  milk '  series.  It  will  be  observed  in  fig.  294  that  the 
last  deciduous  molar,  d  4,  has  the  same  relative  superiority  of 
size  to  cf  3  and  d  2  which  m  3  bears  to  th  2  and  m  i ;  and  that  the 
crowns  of />  3  and  p  a  are  of  a  more  simple  form  than  those  of  the 
milk-teeth  which  they  are  to  succeed:  this,  however,  is  not  a 
constant  character  (see  fig.  287,  Hyrax),  Teeth  of  each  of  the 
kinds  arbitrarily  termed  *  incisors,'  *  canines,'  *  false  molars,'  and 

*  molars,'  have  received  other  special  names,  having  reference  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  form  or  other  property.  The  premolars 
in  the  human  subject  have  been  called  ^  bicuspids.'  The  last 
upper  {)remolar  and  the  first  true  molar  in  the  Carnivora  are 
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termed  *  sectorials,'  or  *  molaircs  camassi^res.'  Teeth  of  an 
elongated  conical  form,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  rest, 
and  of  uninterrupted  growth,  are  called  ^  tusks ; '  such,  for  example, 
are  the  incisors  of  the  elephant,  narwhal,  dinotherium,  and 
dugong,  the  canines  of  the  boar,  walrus,  and  hippopotamus.  The 
long  and  large  incisors  of  the  rodents  have  been  termed,  from 
the  shape  and  structure  of  their  cutting  edge,  scalpriform  teeth, 
chisel  teeth,  *  dentes  scalprarii.'  The  lower  incisors  of  the  colugos 
(  Galeopithecus)^  with  the  crown  deeply  notched  like  a  comb,  are 
termed  ^  dentes  pectinatL'  The  canines  of  the  baboons,  which 
are  deeply  grooved  in  front  like  the  poison-fangs  of  some  snakes, 
are  ^  dentes  canalicular/  The  compressed  crowns  of  the  teeth  of 
short-clawed  seals  {Stenorhynchus)  and  of  the  extinct  Zeufflodon, 
being  divided  into  points  like  a  saw,  are  ^  dentes  scrrati,'  &c.  But 
a  true  knowledge  of  nature,  a  right  appreciation  of  what  is 
essential  in  her  phenomena,  tends  to  explode  needless  terms  of 
art  invented  for  unimportant  varieties,  and  to  establish  those 
names  that  are  the  signs  of  true  species  of  things. 

As  most  zoologists  have  adopted  the  Cuvierian  system  of 
nomenclature  and  homology  of  the  teeth  in  Mammalia,  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  explain  what  is  objectionable  in  that 
system.  In  it  the  molar  series  of  teeth,  or  those  that  follow  the 
canines,  are  divided,  according  to  their  form,  into  three  kinds, 
'  false  molars,'  ^  camassials,'  and  ^  tubercular  molars,'  and  the 
generic  dental  characters  of  the  Mammalia  are  formulised  ac- 
cording to  this  system.  Thus,  the  genus  Felts  has — *  fausses 
molaires '  |:|,  *  camassidres '  |:-J^,  *  tuberculeuses '  ^:^=|^.  This 
seems  a  natural  way  of  expressing  the  homotypal  teeth,  or  the 
answerable  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  But  to  illustrate 
its  error,  the  subjoined  diagram,  fig.  293,  is  appended,  in  which 
the  dental  system  of  the  Cat-tribe  {Felis  v.)  is  associated  with 
that  of  other  Mammals,  and  in  which  the  line  marked  *  Cuvier ' 
intersects  the  teeth  in  each  jaw,  called  ^  carnassic^res,'  those 
anterior  to  them  being  the  teeth  called  ^  fausses  molaires ; '  those 
behind — a  single  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  Felis — being  the 
*  tuberculeuses.'  In  this  genus  the  tooth,  p  4,  above  chiefly  plays 
upon  the  tooth,  m  i,  below,  which  has  a  similar  sectorial  or  car- 
nassial  modification  of  form ;  they  fit,  indeed,  almost  as  Cuvier 
describes,  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  two  teeth  in 
advance  of  the  carnassial  in  the  upper  jaw,  ps^p2,  in  like  manner 
are  opposed  to  the  same  number  of  *  fausses  molaircs '  in  the 
under  jaw,  and  the  canine,  c,  above  plays  upon  the  canine  below  : 
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all  seems  fitting  and  sym- 
metrical^  save  that  the  little 
tubercular,  m  i,  above  has  no 
opponent  in  the  lower  jaw. 
And,  perhaps,  the  close  ob- 
server might  notice  that^ 
whilst  the  upper  canine,  c, 
glides  behind  its  homotype 
below,  the  first  upper  false 
molar,  p  2,  passes  anterior 
to  the  crown  of  the  first  false 
molar,  p  3,  below ;  and  that 
the  second  false  molar,  p  3, 
and  camassial,  p  4,  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  also  a  little 
in  advance  of  those  teeth, 
p  Ay  m  1,  in  the  under  jaw, 
when  the  mouth  is  shut. 

In  passing  to  the  denti- 
tion of  the  Dog,  ib.  iii. 
Canisy  formulised  by  Cu- 
vier as  ^  fausses  molaires  ^, 
camassi^res  f ,  tuberculea- 
ses  i=:  j^/ 1  it  will  be  ob- 
serve! that  here  the  first 
upper  false  molar,  p  1, 
differs  from  the  first,  p  2,  in 
Felisy  inasmuch  as,  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  it  pre- 
serves the  same  relative 
position  to  its  opponent 
below,  p  \y  in  iii.,  which 
the  upper  canine  does  to  the 
lower  canine,  and  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the 
second  and  the  third  false 
molars;  but  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  camassial  above, 
p  4,  this  tooth  repeats  the 
same  relative  position  in 
regard  to  the  fourth  false 
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molar  below,  p  4,  and  not  to  that  tooth,  in  i,  which  Cuvicr  regarded 
as  the  lower  homotype  of  the  carnassial ;  and,  indeed,  the  more 
backward  position  of  the  lower  carnassial  is  so  slight  that  its 
significance  might  well  be  overlooked,  more  especially  as  the 
two  succeeding  tubercular  teeth  above  were  opposed  to  two 
similar  tuberculars  below. 

How   unimportant  size  and  shape   arc,   and   how   significant 
relative  position  is,  in  the  determination  of  the  homologies  of  teeth 
as  of  other  parts,  may  be  learnt  before  quitting  the  natural  order 
of  Caniivora ;  e.  g.  by  the  condition  of  the  dental  system  in  the 
Bear,  ib.  ii.  Ursus.     Here  the  lower  tooth,  m  i,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the   carnassial  character,   and   resembling  in  form  the 
upper  tooth,  p  4,  which  is  the  homologue  of  the  upper  carnassial  in 
the  dog,  has  a  tubercular  crown,  and  corresponds  in  size  as  well  as 
shape  with  the  upper  tooth,  m  1 ,  to  which  it  is  almost  wholly  op- 
posed, and  with  the  same  slight  advance  of  position  which  we 
observe  in  the  lower  canine  as  compared  with  the  upper  one,  and 
in  the  four  lower  premolars,  p  i,  /?  2,  /?  3,  /?  4,  as  compared  with 
their  veritable  homotypes  above.     F.  Cuvier  divides  the  molar 
series  of  the  genus  Ursus  into  *  fausses  molaires  ^,  camassi^res  f , 
tuberculeuses  ^  =  ^J.'*     The  tendency  in  every  thinker  to  gene- 
ralise and  to  recognise  Nature's  harmonies,  has  led  him  here  to 
use  the  term  *  camassidre '  in  an  arbitrary  sense,  and  to  apply  it  to 
a  tooth  above  (ii.  p  4),  which  he  owns  has  such  a  shape  and 
diminished  size  as  would  have  led  him  to  regard  it  as  merely  a 
false  molar,  but  that  the  upper  carnassial  would  then  have  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  and  it   has  also  led  him  to  give  the  name 
'camassidre'  to  a  tooth  below,  m  i,  which  he,  nevertheless,  de- 
scribes as  having  a  tubercular  and  not  a  trenchant  crown.     In 
so  natural  a  group  as  the  true  Carnivoroy  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook  the  homologues  of  the  trenchant  carnassials  of  the  lion, 
even  when  they  had  become  tubercular  in  the  omnivorous  bear ; 
and  Cuvier,  therefore,  having  determined  and  defined  the  teeth 
so  called  in  the  feline  genus,  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  them 
by  the  same  names  after  they  had  lost  their  formal  specific  cha- 
racter.    And   if,  indeed,  he   had  succeeded   in  discovering  the 
teeth  which  were  truly  answerable  or  homotypal  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  the  term  *  carnassial '  might  have  been  retained 
as  an  arbitrary  one  for  such  teeth,  and  have  been  applied  to  their 
homologues  in  Man   and  other  diphyodonts,  where  they  are  as 
certainly  determinable  as  in  those  aberrant  Carnivores,  in  which 
they  have  equally  lost  their  sectorial  shape. 

'  cxxi*.  p.  109. 
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But  the  inconvenience  of  names  indicative  of  such  specialties 
of  form  will  be  very  obvious  when  the  term  *  tuberculeuses ' 
comes  to  be  applied  to  the  three  hindmost  teeth  in  the  Hyarwdon 
(fig.  266),  which  teeth  answer  to  the  broad  crushing  teeth,  m  i, 
m  2,  and  th  s,  in  the  bear  and  some  other  existing  Camivora. 
The  analogous  term  *  molar '  having  a  less  direct  or  descriptive 
meaning,  is  therefore  so  much  the  better,  as  the  requisite  arbitrary 
name  of  a  determinate  species  of  teeth. 

Had  Cuvier  been  guided  in  his  determinations  of  the  teeth  by 
their  mutual  opposition  in  the  closed  mouth,  and  had  studied 
them  with  this  view  in  the  Carnivora  with  the  dentition  most 
nearly  approaching  to  the  typical  formula,  viz.  the  Bear,  he  could 
then  have  seen  that  the  three  small  and  inconstant  lower  pre- 
molars, p  \f  p  '2,  p  3,  were  the  homotypes  of  the  three  small  and 
similarly  inconstant  premolars  above ;  that  the  fourth  false  molar, 
p  4  below,  which,  as  he  observes,  *  alone  has  the  normal  form,'* 
was  truly  the  homotype  of  the  tooth  above,  p  4,  which  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  reject  from  the  class  of  ^  fausses  molaires,! 
notwithstanding  it  presented  their  normal  form ;  that  the  tuber- 
cular tooth,  m  1,  which  he  calls  ^camassi^re'  in  the  lower  jaw, 
was  the  veritable  homotype  of  his  first  *  molaire  tuberculeuse ' 
above,  m  i,  and  that  the  tooth  in  the  inferior  series,  which 
had  no  answerable  one  above,  was  his  second  ^tuberculeuse,' 
m  8,  in  the  present  work.  The  true  second  tubercular  above, 
m  2,  is,  however,  so  much  developed  in  the  Bear  as  to  oppose 
both  m  2  and  tti  3  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  might  seem  to  include 
the  homotypes  of  both  those  teeth  coalesced.  One  sees  with  an 
interest  such  as  only  these  homological  researches  could  excite, 
that  they  were  distinctly  developed  in  the  ancient  AmphicyoUy 
fig.  267,  which  accordingly  presents  the  typical  formula. 

Thus  the  study  of  the  relative  position  of  the  teeth  of  the  Bear 
might  have  led  to  the  recognition  of  their  real  nature  and  homo- 
logies, and  have  helped  to  raise  the  mask  of  the  extreme  formal 
modifications,  by  which  they  are  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the 
more  blood-thirsty  Carnivora.  But  the  truth  is  plainly  revealed 
when  we  come  to  trace  the  course  of  development  and  succession 
of  these  teeth.  As  the  question  only  concerns  the  molar  series, 
the  remarks  will  be  confined  to  those  teeth.  In  the  jaws  of  the 
young  Bear,  fig.  263,  the  first  premolar  is  the  only  one  of  the 
permanent  series  in  place;  the  other  grinders  in  use  are  the 
deciduous  molars,  d  'lyd  z,  and  d  a\  d  2  will  be  displaced  by  p  2, 
d  3  by  /?  3,  and  d  4  hj  the  tooth  p  4,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
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size  and  shape,  Cuvier  felt  himself  compelled  to  discard  from  the 
series  of  false  molars,  but  which  we  now  see  is  proved  by  its 
developmental  relations  to  £^  4,  as  well  as  by  its  relative  position 
and  similarity  to  j»  4  in  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  292,  ii.,  Ursus,  to  be 
veritably  the  last  of  the  premolar  series,  and  to  agree  not  in 
shape  only,  but  in  every  essential  character,  with  the  three  pre- 
ceding teeth  called  by  Cuvier  *  faussesmolaires.'  So,  likewise,  in 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  seen  that  the  primitive  deciduous  series,  fig.  263, 
d  ly  d  2y  d  s,  and  d  4,  will  be  displaced  by  the  corresponding  pre- 
molars, p  ly  p  2,  p  3y  p  a;  and  that  the  tooth  m  i,  called  car- 
nassi^rc  by  Cuvier,  in  the  lower  jaw,  differs  essentially  from  that, 
p  4,  so  called  in  the  upper  jaw,  by  being  developed  without  any 
vertical  predecessor  or  deciduous  tooth. 

The  same  law  of  development  and  succession  prevails  in  the 
genus  Canis  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  jaws  of  a  dog  of  ten 
months'  age.  Although  the  tooth,  m  i,  iii.  fig.  293,  in  the 
lower  jaw  has  exchanged  the  tubercular  for  the  camassial  form, 
it  is  still  developed,  as  in  the  Bear,  behind  the  deciduous  series, 
and  independently  of  any  vertical  predecessor,  fig.  262,  m  i ;  and 
the  tooth,  ih.p  4,  above,  although  acquiring  a  relative  superiority  of 
size  to  its  homologue  in  the  Bear,  and  more  decidedly  a  camassial 
form,  is  not  the  homotype  of  the  permanent  camassial  below,  but 
of  that  premolar,  p  4,  which  displaces  the  deciduous  camassial, 
d  4.  The  symbols  in  fig.  293,  iii.,  sufficiently  indicate  the  re- 
lations of  the  other  teeth,  and  the  conclusions  that  are  to  be 
drawn  from  them  as  to  their  homologies. 

In  the  genus  Felisy  fig.  260,  the  small  permanent  tubercular 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw,  m  i,  has  cut  the  gum  before  d  4  has  been 
shed ;  but  though  analogous  in  function,  this  tooth  is  not  homo- 
logous with,  or  the  precedent  tooth  to  th  i,  but  precedes  the 
great  camassially  modified  premolar,  p  4.  In  the  lower  jaw  the 
tooth,  m  1,  which  is  functionally  analogous  to  the  camassial 
above,  is  also,  as  in  the  Dog,  the  first  of  the  true  molar  series, 
and  the  homotype  of  the  little  tubercular  tooth,  m  i,  above. 
.And  the  homologues  of  the  permanent  teeth,  p  4  and  m  i  below, 
fig.  293,  Y.,  with  those  so  symbolised  in  the  Dog,  ib.  iii.,  teach 
us  that  the  teeth  which  are  wanting  in  the  feline,  in  order  to 
equal  the  number  of  those  in  the  canine  dentition,  are  m  a  in 
the  upper  jaw,  m  a  and  m  3  in  the  lower  jaw ;  p  i  in  the  upper 
jaw,  p  1  and  p  2  in  the  lower  jaw ;  thus  illustrating  the  rule,  that, 
when  the  molar  series  falls  short  of  the  typical  number,  it  is  from 
opposite  extremes  of  such  series  that  the  teeth  are  taken,  and  that 
so  much  of  the  series  as  is  retained  is  thus  preserved  unbroken. 
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In  the  great  extinct  sabre-toothed  Tiger,  Machairodus,  fig.  293, 
vir.,  the  series  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  loss  of  p  2,  in  the 
upper  jaw. 

In  the  common  Cat,  the  deciduous  incisors,  d  1,  begin  to 
appear  between  two  and  three  weeks  old ;  the  canines,  d  c,  next, 
and  then  the  molars,  d  m,  follow,  the  whole  being  in  place 
before  the  sixth  week.  After  the  seventh  month  they  begin 
to  fall  in  the  same  order;  but  the  lower  sectorial  molar,  m  l, 
and  its  tubercular  homotype  above,  m  1,  appear  before  d  2, 
d  3,  and  d  4  fall.  The  longitudinal  grooves  are  very  faintly 
marked  in  the  deciduous  canines.  The  first  deciduous  molar, 
m  2,  in  the  upper  jaw  is  a  very  small  and  simple  one-fanged 
tooth ;  it  is  succeeded  by  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  perma- 
nent series,  which  answers  to  the  second  premolar,  p  2,  of  the 
HyaBna  and  Dog.  The  second  deciduous  molar,  m  3,  is  the 
sectorial  tooth ;  its  blade  is  trilobate,  but  both  the  anterior  and 
posterior  smaller  lobes  are  notched,  and  the  internal  tubercle, 
which  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  permanent  sectorial,  is 
continued  from  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe,  as  in  the  deciduous 
sectorial  of  the  Dog  and  llyajna ;  it  thus  typifies  the  form 
of  the  upper  sectorial,  which  is  retained  in  the  permanent  den- 
tition of  several  Viverrine  and  Musteline  species.  The  third  or 
internal  fang  of  the  deciduous  sectorial  is  continued  from  the 
inner  tubercle,  and  is  opposite  the  interspace  of  the  two  outer 
fangs.  The  Musteline  type  is  further  adhered  to  by  the  young 
Feline  in  the  large  proportional  size  of  its  deciduous  tubercular 
tooth,  d  4.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  milk-molar,  rf  3,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  tooth,  p  3,  which  answers  to  the  third  lower  pre- 
molar in  the  Dog  and  Civet.  The  deciduous  sectorial,  d  4, 
which  is  succeeded  by  the  premolar,  p  4,  answering  to  the  fourth 
in  the  Dog,  has  a  smaller  proportional  anterior  lobe,  and  a 
larger  posterior  talon,  which  is  usually  notched;  thereby  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  the  permanent  lower  sectorial  tooth  in  the 
MustelidcB. 

When  the  premolars  and  the  molars  are  below  their  typical 
number,  the  absent  teeth,  as  a  rule,*  are  missing  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  premolar  series  and  from  the  back-part  of  the  molar 
series.  The  most  constant  teeth  are  the  fourth  premolar  and  the 
first  true  molar ;  and  these  being  known  by  their  order  and  mode 
of  development,  the  homologies  of  the  remaining  molars  and  pre- 
molars are  determined  by  counting  the  molars  from  before  back- 

*  In  Bome  instances  the  first  premolar  or  first  milk-molar  remains,  of  small  size, 
irhen  p  2  and  p  3  are  lost. 
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wards,  e.g.  *  one,'  *  two,' '  three' ;  and  the  premolars  from  behind 
forwards,  *  four,'  *  three,'  *  two,'  *  one,' 

Examples  of  the  typical  diphyodont  dentition  are  exceptions  in 
the  actual  creation ;  but  it  was  the  rule  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
placental  Mammalia,  whether  the  teeth  were  modified  for  animal 
or  vegetable  food. 

Not  only  the  HymnodoHy  fig.  266,  and  AmphityoHy  fig.  267,  but 
the  Dichodoriy  Anoploiherimmy  PaUBotherium,  CharopotamuSy  An^ 
thracotheriumy  HyopoiamuSy  PliolophuSy  llyracotheriumy  and 
many  other  ancient  (eocene  and  miocene)  tertiary  Mammalian 
genera  presented  the  forty-four  teeth,  in  number  and  kind  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  here  propounded  as  the  typical  or  normal 
dentition  of  the  placental  diphyodonts.  When  the  clue  is  aflS>rded 
to  their  homologies,  it  infallibly  conducts  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  nature  both  of  the  teeth  which  are  retained,  and  of  those 
which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  typical  number.  Thus  may 
be  deciphered  the  much  modified  dentition  of  the  genus  FelU  ; 
and  the  same  clue  wiU  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  precise 
homologies  of  the  teeth  in  our  own  species. 

The  known  limits  of  the  premaxillary  in  Man  leads  to  the  de* 
termination  of  the  incisors,  which  are  reduced  to  two  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws ;  the  contiguous  tooth  shows  by  its  shape  as  well  as 
position  that  it  is  the  canine ;  and  the  characters  of  size  and 
shape  have  also  served  to  divide  the  remaining  five  teeth  in  each 
lateral  series  into  two  bicuspids  and  three  molars.  In  this  in- 
stance the  secondary  characters  conform  with  the  essential  ones, 
as  exhibited  in  the  dissection  of  the  jaws  of  a  child  of  about  six 
years  of  age,  fig.  258.  The  two  incisors  on  each  side,  d  z,  are 
followed  by  a  canine,  c,  and  this  by  three  teeth  having  crowns 
resembling  those  of  the  three  molar  teeth  of  the  adult.  In  fact, 
the  last  of  the  three  is  the  first  of  the  permanent  molars ;  it  has 
pushed  through  the  gum,  like  the  two  molars  which  are  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  without  displacing  any  previous  tooth,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw  contains  no  germ  of  any  tooth  destined  to 
displace  it ;  it  is  therefore,  by  this  character  of  its  development, 
a  true  molar,  and  the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  are 
exposed  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw  between  the  diverging  fangs 
of  the  molars,  d  3  and  d  4,  prove  them  to  be  temporary,  destined 
to  be  replaced,  and  prove  also  that  the  teeth  about  to  displace 
them  are  premolars.  According,  therefore,  to  the  rule  previously 
laid  down,  we  count  the  permanent  molar  in  place  the  first  of  iu 
series,  m  i,  and  the  adjoining  premolar  as  the  last  of  its  series, 
and  consequently  the  fourth  of  the  typical  dentition,  p  4, 
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We  are  thus  enabled^  with  the  same  scientific  certainty  as  that 
whereby  we  recognise  in  the  middle  toe  of  our  foot  the  homologue 
of  that  great  digit  which  forms  the  whole  foot,  and  is  encased  by 
the  hoof,  in  the  horse,  to  point  to  p  4,  or  the  second  bicuspid  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  to  m  i,  or  the  first  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  of 
Man,  fig.  293,  i.,  as  the  homologues  of  the  great  camassial  teeth 
of  the  Lion,  /i  4,  m  i,  ib.  v.  We  also  conclude  that  the  teeth  which 
are  wanting  in  Man  to  complete  the  typical  molar  series,  are  the 
first  and  second  premolars,  the  homologues  of  those  marked  p  i 
and  p  2  in  the  Bear,  ib.  ii.  The  characteristic  shortening  of  the 
maxillary  bones  required  this  diminution  of  the  number  of  their 
teeth,  as  well  as  of  their  size,  and  of  the  canines  more  especially ; 
and  the  still  greater  curtailment  of  the  premaxillary  bone  is 
attended  with  a  diminished  number  and  an  altered  position  of  the 
incisors. 

The  homologous  teeth  being  thus  determinable,  they  may  be 
severally  signified  by  a  symbol  as  well  as  by  a  name.  The 
incisors,  e.g.,  are  represented  in  the  present  work  by  their  initial 
letter  t,  and  individually  by  an  added  niunber,  i  i,  i  2,  and  i  3, 
counting  from  liie  medial  line  outwards;  the  canines  by  the 
letter  c ;  the  premolars  by  the  letter  j9;  and  the  molars  by  the 
letter  m ;  these  also  being  differentiated  by  added  numerals. 
Thus,  the  number  of  these  teeth,  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  in 
any  given  species,  Man,  e.g.,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
brief  formula  :— 

.2.2        1.1       2.2         3.3       „^     , 
2.2*      l.r'^2.2        3.3 

and  the  homologies  of  the  individual  teeth,  in  relation  to  the 
typical  formula,  may  be  signified  by  i  i,  1 2;  c;  p  Sy  p4;  m  i,m  2, 
711  3 ;  the  suppressed  teeth  being  i  3,  p  1,  and  p  2. 

The  soundness  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  teeth  absent  in  the  reduced  dental  formula  of  Man,  is  exem- 
plified by  the  mode  in  which  the  type  is  progressively  resumed  in 
descending  from  Man  through  the  order  most  nearly  allied  to  our 
own. 

Through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Quadrumanous  series,  the 
same  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  are  present  as  in  Man,  the  first 
deviation  being  the  sexual  disproportionate  size  of  the  canines 
and  the  concomitant  break  or  ^diastema'  in  the  dental  series  for 
the  reception  of  their  crowns  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  This  is 
manifested  in  Gorillas,  Chimpanzees  and  Orangs,  together  with 
the  sexual  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  canine  teeth.  Then 
comes  the  added  premolar  in  the  New  World  Monkeys,  fig.  251, 
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p  2,  and  the  further  additions  in  lower  <)uadriiped<3,  until  in  the 
Hog  genua  we  see  the  old  primitive  type  of  diphyodont  dentition 
resumed  or  retwned. 

In  the  gcnuB  Sua,  fig.  293  illustrates  the  phenomena  of  de- 
velopment which  distinguish  the  premolars  from  the  molars.  At 
the  stage  exemplified  the  first  premolar,'  p  1,  and  the  first  moiar, 
in  I,  are  in  place  and  use,  together  with  the  three  deciduous 
molars,  di,  da,  and  d * ;  the  second  molar,  m  2,  has  just  begun 
to  cut  tlie  gum;  pa, pa,  and  p*,  together  with  ma,  are  more  or 
less  incomplete  and  concealed  in  their  closed  alveoli. 

The  premolars  displace  deciduous  molars  in  order  to  rise  into 


place;  the  molars  have  no  such  relations;  it  will  he  observed, 
that  the  last  deciduous  molar,  d  4,  has  the  same  relative  supe- 
riority of  size  to  da  and  da  which  ma  bears  to  tn  s  and  m  1 ;  and 
the  crowns  of  p  3  and  /» *  are  of  a  more  simple  form  than  those  of 
the  milk-teeth  which  they  are  destined  to  succeed. 

The  premolars  have  a  more  simple  structure  as  well  aa  smaller 
size,  than  the  true  molars,  in  all  Artiodactyles.  In  the  Ru- 
minants they  represent  only  the  moiety  of  the  true  molars,  or 
one  of  the  two  semi-cylindrical  lobes  of  which  those  teeth  consist, 
with,  at  moat,  a  rudiment  of  the  second  lobe.  The  Perissodactyles 
are  distinguished  by  the  size  and  complexity  of  more  or  less  of 
the  premolars.  In  Equus, pi,  pa  and  p  4,  even  exceed  in  size 
m\,ma  and  ma.  In  Rhinoceros  and  PaltEotlierium  the-  propor- 
tions of  the  molars  and  premolars  are  reversed ;  but  the  struc- 
ture is  the  same.  In  Lophiadon,  Corypkodon  and  Pliolophus  the 
premolars  become   more  simplified  as  well   ae   diminished,  ap- 

>  If  this  tooth  hBTe  not  displsccd  a  minute  milk-moUr,  it  niaj  be  reckoned  a  rf  I, 
which  is  longer  retained  than  the  rut  ol  the  deciduoD*  moltus;  io  tbji  degree  the 
lype-dentitJQn  is  departed  from. 
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proachiDg  to  a  common  Ungulate  type.  In  the  Proboscidian 
group,  the  oldest  species  indicate  retentions  of  type  unknown 
in  the  dentition  of  existing  Elephants.  A  premolar,  fig.  295, 
p  3,  displaces  vertically  the  second  deciduous  grinder,  rf  3,  in  some 
Mastodons :  and,  that  the  third  molar  in  the  order  of  appearance, 
d  4,  is  also  the  last  of  the  deciduous  series,  is  indicated  by  the 
contrasted  superiority  of  size  of  the  tooth,  m  i,  that  follows.  The 
great  extent  and  activity  of  the  processes  of  dental  development 
required  for  the  preparation  of  the  large  and  complex  true  molar 
teeth,  would  seem  to  exhaust  the  power  in  Proboscidians,  which, 
in  ordinary  Pachyderms,  is  expended  in  developing  the  vertical 
successors  of  the  deciduous  teeth.  In  the  miocene  Mastodon 
above  cited,  this  normal  exercise  of  the  reproductive  force  was 
not,  however,  wholly  exhausted ;  and  one  premolar,  fig.  295,  p  s, 
of  more  simple  form  than  its  deciduous  predecessor,  was  de- 
veloped on  each  side  of  both  jaws.  Another  mark  of  adhesion  to 
the  archetype  was  shown  by  the  development  of  two  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  of  some  Mastodons,  by  the  retention 

and  development  of  one  of  these  in- 

295  •  . 

ferior  tusks  in  the  male  of  the  Mas^ 
todongiganteus  of  North  America,  and 
by  the  retention  of  both  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Mastodon  longirostrisy  Kaup. 
TjJ^I^^  No  trace  of  these  inferior  homotypes 

*^  of  the  premaxillary  tusks  have  been 

Deciduoufl  teeth.  Mastodon.  i..t.^i/».  n    t 

detected  m  the  foetus  or  young  oi  the 
existing  elephants.  In  the  gigantic  Dinotherium,  the  upper  in- 
cisors were  suppressed,  and  the  lower  incisors  were  developed  into 
huge  tusks,  which  curved  down  from  the  symphysis  of  the  massive 
lower  jaw. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  marsupial  dentition  have  already 
been  described  and  illustrated.  The  observed  phenomena  of  the 
development  and  change  of  the  teeth  led  to  the  generalisation 
that  the  marsupial  differed  from  the  placental  Diphyodont 
mammals  in  having  four  true  molars,  i.  e.,  m  ^:^  instead  of 
m  ^:i. ;  and  also  that  they  differed  in  having  only  three  pre- 
molars, Le.  p  |:f  instead  of  p  |:J;  the  typical  number  of  the 
grinding  series,  i:^,  being  the  same ;  and  it  was  convenient  for 
comparison  to  symboMse  them  accordingly,  in  figs.  221-230. 
Since,  however,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  m  i  in  the  pla- 
cental Diphyodonts,  as,  e.  g.,  figs.  259  and  294,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  deciduous  series  of  molars,  which  might  be  symbolised  as 
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d  5,  and  onlj  beooaieB  «  permuiest  molar  becansie  there  is  no 
premolar  devdoped  above  it,  so  we  may  rc^r«rd  the  tooth  marked 
m  1  in  figs.  221-230  aa  being  an  antecedent  tooth  of  the  deciduoas 
series,  rendered  pennaaent  by  a  like  reason,,  the  supfires^don,  vix. 
of  p  4,  In  other  nwdB,  that  m  i  in  fig.  227  is  the  homologue  of 
<f  4  in  fig.  294^  and  that  the  troe  homologue  of  />  4  is  not  deve- 
loped in  the  MarsmpmStu 

The  homologies  of  the  teeth  of  the  Kangaroo  are  illustrated  in 
fig.  296,  according  to  thk  idea  iji  them ;  the  dental  formula  of 
both  the  Macropodidm  and  Mfypsiprymtuda  being — 


instead  of — 


.«       1.1        1.1      ,1.1         3  8      ^^ 


.$.«        1,1         1.1         4.4       ^^ 


The  canines^  which  are  confined  to  the  upper  jaw,  are  small  or 
minute  when  retained ;  and  disappear  after  being  represented  *  en 
germc '  in  most  of  the  true  Kangaroos. 

In  the  deciduous  dentition  of  the  great  Kangaroo  {Mnrropus 
major)  the  canines  are  rudimental,  and  are  absorbed  rather  than 
shed.  No  other  of  the  deciduous  series  is  calcified,  save  the 
molars  d  2  and  d  s,  fig.  296,  unless  the  permanent  incisors  be  de- 
veloped and  retained  milk-teeth.  When  the  young  animal  finally 
quits  the  pouch  the  dentition  is — 

..M      .      2.2      ,^ 
^•l.r''"*2.2"^^2' 

the  upper  incisors  being  t  i,  the  molars  d  2  and  d  s  o(  the  typical 
dentition.  This  stage  is  exemplified  in  tlie  lower  jaw  at  a  (fig. 
296).  The  next  stage  shows  the  acquisition  of  i  s  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  d  4  in  both  jaws,  and  the  formula  is — 

At  one  year  old,  the  dentition  is — 

^.3.3    '        3.3        1.1      «. 

^Tr '''"3.3^'^T.T-^*' 

the  additional  teeth  being  i  3  and  m  i  (ib.  c),  in  which  the  demon- 
stration of  the  true  deciduous  character  of  rf  2  and  d  3  is  shown 
by  the  germ  of  their  vertical  successor  p  3,  which  is  exposed  in 
the  substance  of  the  jaw.  The  next  stage  is  the  shedding  of 
d  2,  and  the  acquisition  of  m  2  (ib.  d).     Then  cf  3  is  shed  by 
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the  ascent  of  p  s  into  its  place  (ib.  e).  Afterwanls  m  a  \h  ac- 
quired ;  and  in  the  Macropus  gigasy  p  s,  simultaneously  pushed 
out  (ib.  f). 

Thus,  four  individuals  of  this  species  may  be  found  to  have 
the  same  number  of  molars,  i.  e.  ^:| ;  two  of  these  individuals 
may  seem,  on  a  cursory  comparison,  to  have  them  of  the  same 
shape,  e.  g.,  as  in  c  and  £,  or  as  in  d  and  f,  fig.  296.  In  fact,  to 
determine  the  identity  or  difference  in  such  instances,  it  requires 
that  the  substance  of  the  jaws  be  examined,  to  see  if  the  germs 
of  successional  teeth  are  present,  as  at  p  d,  c  and  d,  or  at  m  s,  £. 
The  result  of  such  examination  may  be  to  show  that  not  one  of 
the  four  Kangaroos  with  the  m  \i\  had  the  same  or  homologous 
teeth. 

The  four  grinders,  e.  g.  may  be — d  2,  cf  d,  cf  4,  m  i ;  as  in  c  ;  or 
J  3,  J  4, 171 1,  m  2  ;  as  in  D ;  or  /?  s,  cf  4,  m  1,  m  2 ;  as  in  £ ;  or  </  4, 
7n  1,  m  2,  and  m  s  ;  as  in  F. 

The  changes,  however,  do  not  end  here.  As  age  advances, 
d  4  ia  shed,  and  the  molar  series  is  reduced  numerically  to  the 
condition  of  B ;  but,  instead  of  d  2,  d  s,  and  d  4,  it  consists  of 

771   1,  fTI  2,  771  S. 

Finally,  771  1  is  shed,  and  the  dentition  is  reduced  to  the  same 
numerical  state  as  at  A ;  the  teeth,  however,  being  771  2  and  771 3. 

The  symbob  used,  it  is  hoped,  are  so  plain  and  simple  as  to 
have  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  full  and  easy  comprehension  of 
the  facts  explained  by  means  of  them.  If  these  facts,  in  the 
manifold  diversities  of  Mammalian  dentition,  were  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  ordinary  way,  by  verbal  definitions,  e.  g.,  *  the 
second  deciduous  molar  representing  the  third  in  the  typical 
dentition,'  instead  of  ds^  and  so  on,  the  description  of  dental 
development  would  continue  to  occupy  much  unnecessary  space, 
and  would  levy  such  a  tax  upon  the  attention  and  memory  as 
must  tend  to  enfeeble  the  judgment  ana  impair  the  jKiwer  of 
seizing  and  appreciating  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

Each  year's  experience  has  strengthened  the  writer's  convic- 
tion that  the  rapid  and  successful  progress  of  the  knowledge  of 
animal  structures,  and  of  the  generalisations  deducible  therefrom, 
will  be  mainly  influenced  by  the  determination  of  the  homology 
of  parts  and  organs,  and  by  the  concomitant  power  of  condensing 
the  propositions  relating  to  them,  and  of  attaching  to  them  signs 
or  symbols  equivalent  to  their  single  substantive  names.  In  the 
writer's  Works,  CXL,  cxli,  cxliv,  he  has  denoted  most  of  the 
bones  by  simple  numerals.     The  symbols  of  the  teeth  are  fewer 
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in  number,  are  easily  understood  and  remembered,  and,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  might  take  the  place  of  names.  They  would  then 
render  unnecessary  the  repetition  of  phrases,  harmonise  con- 
flicting synonyms,  serve  as  a  universal  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  express  the  expositor's  meaning  in  the  fewest  and  clearest 
terms.  The  entomologist  has  long  found  the  advantage  of  such 
signs  as  $  and  $ ,  in  reference  to  the  sexes  of  insects,  and  the 
like;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  ana- 
tomist may  avail  himself  of  this  powerful  instrument  of  thought, 
instruction,  and  discovery,  from  which  the  chemist,  the  astro- 
nomer, and  the  geometrician  have  obtained  such  important 
results. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


ALIMENTARY   CANAL   AND   APPENDAGES   OF    MAMMALS, 

§  223.  Mouth. — Fleahy  lipa  fonn  tlie  main  chnracteristic  of  the 
mammalian  mouth.  But  they  are  wanting  in  the  Munotremcfl) 
with  other  significant  shorteominge  of  mammalian  excellence. 
Lips  are,  here,  transitorily  manifested,  it  is  true,  at  the  suckling 
period;  hut  soon  degenerate  into  the  pergameneous  border  of 
the  beak  in  Matypui,  and  are  reduced,  in  Echidna,  to  the  scarcely 
movable  margin  of  the  small  terminal  oral  orifice  of  the  adult 
The  Cetacea  show  the  greatest  extremes  within  the  limits  of  a 
natural  group  in  the  development  of  the  lips.  They  are  barely 
represented  in  the  Porpoise,  fig.  297,  and  other  Delpkinida  by 


the  low,  firm,  ridge  of  integument,  supported  by  adipo-fibroma 
tissue  with  scarce  a  trace  of  'orbicularis  oris':  while  io  the 
Whale  {Balana)  the  upper  lip  falls  down  like  a  thick  curtain 
some  feet  in  depth  conceaUng  the  baleen,  and  -overlapping  tb« 
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mandible  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  side-walls  of  the  month 
are  not  dilatable  and  contractile  so  as  to  vary  the  capacity  of  the 
buccal  cavity,  like  the  *  cheeks '  in  most  other  mammals.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  present  class,  the  mouth  is  terminal :  when  not  so,  a 
rostral  production,  analogous  to  that  in  Sharks,  makes  the  open- 
ing inferior,  as  in  the  Tapir,  fig.  155.  In  the  Chrysochlore  the 
mouth  is  a  small  triradiate  slit,  like  that  of  a  leech,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  muzzle  :  it  has  a  like  inferior  position,  but  is  more 
deeply  cleft  in  Shrews,  in  which  the  groove  that  runs  along  the 
mid-line  of  the  under  surface  of  the  snout  represents  the  third 
ray  of  the  closed  mouth.     The  remoteness  of  the  mouth  from 

the  end  of  the  muzzle  is  in  the  ratio  of 
2^®  the  length  of  the  latter :  consequently, 

among  the  Shrews,  it  is  greater  in 
those  (^PetrodromuSy  Rhynchocyoiiy  fig. 
298)  which,  from  the  production  of  the 
snout,  have  been  called  *  Elephant 
He«iofRhynchocyon.  lxxxiv'.       Micc'i  Still  morc  SO  in  the  Elephant 

itself,  vol.  ii.  fig.  162. 
The  Omithorhynchus  subsists  on  aquatic  insects,  larvae,  mol- 
lusks,  and  other  small  invertebrates  which  conceal  themselves  in 
the  mud  and  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  provided  with  a  mouth 
nearly  resembling  the  flat  and  sensitive  bill  of  a  lamellirostral 
bird.  The  jaw-bones  are  invested  by  a  smooth  coriaceous  integu- 
ment, vol.  ii.  fig.  199,  A,  E,  a,  devoid  of  hair,  but  perforated  by 
innumerable  minute  foramina.  At  the  base  of  the  jaws  this  in- 
tegument is  produced  into  a  free  fold,  which  overlaps  the  hairy 
covering  of  the  cranium  immediately  behind  it.  The  integument 
covering  the  upper  mandible  extends  beyond  the  margins  of  the 
bone,  and  forms  a  tumid,  smooth,  and  highly  sensible  border ;  the 
narrower  and  shorter  under  jaw  is  more  closely  invested :  the 
oral  or  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  under  jaw  supports 
a  series  of  about  twenty  nearly  transverse  folds,  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  approach  the  angle  of  the  jaw:  the  corresponding 
surface  of  the  upper  jaw  is  smooth.  On  the  outside  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  each  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  is  the  orifice  of  an 
oblong  cheek-pouch,  fig.  3,  F,  F,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter :  the  pouch  is  continued  backward,  and 
is  lined  with  a  hard  dry  cuticle.  The  raised  posterior  lobe  of  the 
tongue,  fig.  212,/,  with  the  projecting  homy  bodies, <7,^,  can  impede 
the  passage  of  unmasticated  food  to  the  pharynx,  and  direct  it  on 
each  side  into  the  cheek-pouches ;  whence  the  Omithorhynchus 
may  transfer  its  store  at  leisure  to  the  molar  teeth,  and  complete 
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its  preparation  for  deglutition.  An  air-breathing  warm-blooded 
animal,  which  obtains  its  food,  while  submerged,  by  the  capture 
of  small  aquatic  animals,  miist  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
structure  which  enables  it  to  transfer  them  quickly  to  a  temporary 
receptacle,  whence  they  may  be  extracted  and  masticated  while 
the  animal  is  floating  on  the  surface  or  at  rest  in  its  burrow. 
The  soft  palate  is  thick,  broad,  and  divided  posteriorly  into 
three  fimbriated  lobes.  The  pharynx  is  narrow,  and  is  encom- 
passed by  two  posterior  processes  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  fig.  212, 
Cy  c.  The  long  tubular  mouth  in  Echidna,  like  that  in  the  Ant- 
eaters,  is  remarkable  for  its  small  orifice,  fig.  302.  The  palate  is 
armed  with  six  or  seven  transverse  rows  of  strong,  sharp,  but 
short  retroverted  spines.  The  tongue  is  long  and  slender,  as  in 
the  true  Anteaters ;  its  dorsum  is  broad,  flat,  callous,  and  beset 
with  hard  papillas,  and  the  insects  are  doubtless  crushed  between 
these  and  the  palatal  spines.  As,  however,  the  food  undergoes 
less  comminution  in  the  mouth  of  this  Monotreme  than  in  that 
of  the  Omithorhynchus,  the  pharynx  is  wider. 

The  jaws  of  the  Marsupialia  are  covered  by  well-developed 
fleshy  lips  ;  the  upper  one  is  partially  cleft  in  the  Kangaroos,  as 
in  some  Bodents;  the  muzzle  is  clad  with  hair  in  Macropus 
major  and  a  few  other  species;  but  in  most  Marsupials  it  is 
naked,  and  generally  red  from  the  vascularity  of  the  integument. 
The  palate  is  sculptured  with  transverse  ridges.  These  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Bandicoots,  being  fourteen  in  the  Perameles 
nasuta,  and  are  slightly  curved  forwards :  the  roughness  thus 
produced  must  aid  the  tongue  in  retaining  small  insects.  In  a  few 
species  of  Marsupials  I  have  detected  cheek-pouches.  In  the 
Koala  they  are  wide  and  shallow,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  lip ;  the  orifice  is  opposite  the  first  superior  premolar,  and 
leads  forward  above  a  horizontal  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  attaches  the  upper  lip  to  the  side  of  the  premaxillary 
bone,  separating  this  part  of  the  cheek-pouch  from  the  mouth. 
In  the  Perameles  lagotia  there  are  also  two  small  fossas,  one  on  the 
inside  of  each  cheek,  about  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  lined  by  a 
very  distinct  white  epithelium.  The  aquatic  Opossum  (^Didelphys 
Yapock)  has  large  cheek-pouches,  extending  far  back  into  the 
mouth,  in  which,  like  the  Ornithorhynchus,  it  may  stow  away 
fresh-water  insects,  Crustacea,  &c.  The  fauces  are  wide  in  the 
zoophagous,  but  narrow  in  the  entomophagous  and  phytophagous 
Marsupials.  The  tonsils  are  represented  by  a  pair  of  small  glan- 
dular cavities.* 

'  XX.  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
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In  Rodentia  the  BCftlpTiform  incisorH  are  commonly  more  or 
less  exposed  in  iront  of  the  mouth ;  and,  as  their  o£Sce  is  to  re- 
duce the  food  to  email  hits,  the  mouth  is  small.  A  groove  nmniDg 
thereto  from  the  nostrils  divides  the  upper  lip,  conspicuously  so 
in  die  species  which  has  suggested  for  this  modification  in  other 
ftTiimalH  the  name  '  hare-lip.'  But  in  a  few  Rodents,  e.g.  M0I&- 
rats  {Orycteropua,  Spalax),  the  undivided  upper  lip  surrounds  the 
bases  of  the  huge  pair  of  incisors  by  a  kind  of  hairy  sheath,  and  the 
lower  Up  is  similarly  modified  in  relation  to  the  prominent  lower 
incisors.  The  hairy  integument  is  continued  or  reflected  within  the 
mouth  in  some  degree  in  most  Rodents.  In  the  Paca  (  Calogenyi) 
it  is  continued  along  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  with  an  accession  of 
glandular  follicles ;  then,  losing  the  hair,  it  lines  a  lai^  cavity 
formed  by  the  singular  expansion  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
299  maxillary  and  by  the  malar 

hone,  vol.  ii.  fig,  237,  ai,  n. 
Some  Rodents  have  dupli- 
catures  of  the  buccal  mem- 
brane, outside  the  zygomata, 
and  capable  of  expansion, 
for  storage  and  conveyance 
of  alimentary  substances. 
Fig.  299  shows  these 
*  cheek-pouchee '  in  Geomyi 
burtariui,  everted  and  in- 
flated :  a  more  natural  view 
of  this  buccal  appendage  is  given  in  the  dissection,  fig.  300,  of 
the  head  of  an  African  pouched  rat  In  this  species  (Saean 
ttomus  lapidariui,  Peters)  an  orifice  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
leads  to  the  pouch,  widening  from 
the  orbit  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
maodible,  and  reaching  back  as  far 
as  beneath  the  ear.  In  the  Ham- 
ster ( Cricetui)  the  wide  orifice  of 
the  pouch  is  just  within  the  com- 
missure of  the  short  lipe :  the  bag 
itself  extends  along  the  side  of  the 
head  to  the  neck.  The  orifice  has  a 
sphincter,  and  from  this  there  diverge  longitudinal  fasciculi  back- 
ward over  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  which  is  abo  provided  with 
fibres  from  the  dorso-lateral  panniculus  camosus  :  these  tending  to 
retract  the  pouch-walls,  while  the  others  draw  them  forward,  and 
both  combining  to  empty  the  pouch.    Saccamys  and  Spermophilus 
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have  Bimilar  cheek-pouches.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  between 
the  incisors  and  molars  is  narrow  and  ridge-like :  as  it  expands 
posteriorly  it  is  commonly  beset  with  two  rows  of  hard  oblique 
ridges.  In  no  mammalian  order  is  the  food  so  much  reduced  by 
mastication  as  in  Rodents,  and  many  of  them  show  concomitant 
modifications  of  the  fauces ;  such  as  the  constriction  of  the  soft 
palate  in  the  Capybara^  reducing  the  communication  between  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  to  a  snuill  aperture.  In  Capromya  the  upper 
lip  is  furrowed  longitudinally^  but  not  bifid.  On  the  middle  line 
of  the  palate,  between  the  incisors  and  molars,  are  three  distinct 
hard  white  tubercles :  the  first,  the  largest  and  most  prominent, 
is  situated  about  half-an-inch  behind  the  incisors;  the  second, 
which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  at  a  distance  of  three  lines 
from  the  former ;  and  immediately  behind  it  is  the  third.  On  each 
side  of  the  first  tubercle  there  is  a  softer  one  situated  on  the 
margins  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  wide  in  insectivorous  Cheiroptera. 
Some  bats  have  a  modification  of  the  integument  for  an  analogous 
office  to  the  cheek-pouches  in  a  part  of  the  body  remote  from 
the  mouth :  the  skin  extended  from  the  hind-legs  to  the  incurved 
tail  (interfemoral  membrane)  forms  a  bag  into  which  flies  are 
beaten,  inclosed,  and  stored.  The  frugivorous  kinds  have  not 
this  structure. 

In  Nycteris  two  converging  ridges  of  the  lower  lip  inclose  a 
triangular  prominence  of  the  upper  lip.  In  Otoops  the  upper  lip  is 
transversely  grooved.  In  Noctilio  it  is  dependent.  The  palate  is 
transversely  ridged,  the  hinder  ones  usually  divided  by  a  medial 
cleft  The  tongue  can  be  protruded  far  in  Cheiroptera ;  and,  when 
retracted,  usually  shows  transverse  {Mormoops)  or  oblique  foldings 
of  the  dorsum :  the  minuteness  or  absence  of  incisors  permits 
protrusion  even  when  the  molars  are  in  a  state  of  apposition.  Bats 
use  the  tongue  in  lapping ;  also  in  licking  off  the  juice  of  fruits,  as 
eg.  in  the  tropical  Phyllonycteris.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  spinulose 
in  Bhinopoma,  In  the  Vampire  {Desmodus,  Phyllostoma)  the  ter- 
minal papillsB  resemble  wart-like  elevations,  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  circular  suctorial  disk  when  they  are  brought  into  lateral 
contact  by  the  action  of  a  set  of  muscular  fibres  thereto  adapted. 
Some  bats  (Saccolaimus)  have  a  gular  pouch  :  in  Molossus  this 
seems  to  be  sexual,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  male. 

In  the  order  Bruta,  the  mouth  is  remarkably  short  in  the  Sloths, 
and  attains  its  maximum  of  length  and  narrowness  in  the  Ant- 
eaters  in  which  it  seems  to  be  mainly  a  sheath  for  the  retracted 
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tongue.  The  buccal  orifice,  fig.  9,  a,  is  little  wider  than  is  needed 
for  the  protrusile  and  retractile  movements  of  that  slender  organ, 
so  singularly  modified  for  the  prehension  of  the  Termites  which 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  so-called  ^  anteaters.'  The  tongue 
in  Myrmecophaga  jubata^  ib.  i,  is  covered  by  a  smooth  shining 
epithelium,  wluch  begins  to  present  a  softer,  more  vascular 
or  mucous  character  fourteen  inches  from  the  apex,  but  the 
only  papillae  anywhere  visible  are  two  fossulate  ones,  two  lines 
apart,  situated  on  the  dorsum,  about  two  inches  in  advance  of 
the  termination  of  the  frsenum.  A  linear  groove,  commenc- 
ing two  inches  from  the  base  of  the  tongue,  extends  along  the 
dorsum  to  within  four  inches  of  the  apex.  The  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  free  part  of  the  tongue  is  formed  by  the  intrinsic 
fibres,  or  *  linguales,'  and  by  the  lingual  portions  of  the  stemo- 
glossi,  genio-glossi,  and  epihyo-glossi  (p.  23).  The  buccal  mem- 
brane is  smooth,  perforated  at  its  lateral  and  inferior  parts,  and 
also  superiorly  beyond  the  bony  palate,  by  innumerable  very 
minute  orifices,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  one  line  apart,  by 
which  the  secretion  of  a  thin  glandular  stratum  behind  the  mem- 
brane enters  the  mouth.  Four  inches  in  advance  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  near  the  lower  border  of  the  ramus,  a  longitudinal  ridge 
or  low  fold  of  the  buccal  membrane  begins  to  rise,  increasing  in 
depth  and  assuming  a  callous' hardness  as  it  extends  forward  and 
upward :  this  ridge  is  about  two  lines  in  breadth,  and  bends  down 
so  as  to  leave  a  groove  between  it  and  the  lower  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  Introduced  termites  may  be  crushed  by  the  action 
of  the  tongue  against  these  two  callous  ridges,  which  seem  to 
occupy  the  place  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  In  the 
two-toed  Anteater  they  take  the  form  of  a  homy  molar  plate  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  quickly  expands 
as  it  passes  backward,  and  acquires  its  greatest  breadth  opposite 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  ib.  ^,  ^r,  having  there,  in  Myrmecophaga 
jubatay  a  diameter  of  from  four  to  five  inches.  The  thin  mem- 
brane, over  which  the  diverging  fasciculi  of  the  stemo-glossi  and 
hyo-glossi  spread,  is  capable  of  considerable  dilatation :  it  serves 
as  a  sheath  for  the  spirally  retracted  tongue,  and  may  also  form 
a  temporary  receptacle  for  the  Termites,  there  blended  with  the 
more  alkaline  and  solvent  salivary  secretion  of  the  parotids, 
after  being  pounded  by  the  tongue  against  the  callous  ridges, 
before  they  are  finally  swallowed:  the  singular  backward  ex- 
tension of  the  fauces  and  nasal  passages  appears  to  relate,  in 
part,  to  the  presence  and  function  of  this  receptacle.  The  buccal 
cavity  gradually  contracts    beyond  the  receptacle  to  the  hyoid 
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bone,  immediately  in  advance  of  which,  nineteen  inches  from  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth,  are  situated  the  tonsils,  each  tonsil  being 
an  oval  patch  of  a  thin  layer  of  muco-glandular  substance  with 
a  finely  reticulate  surface.  Behind  the  tonsils,  and  between  them 
and  the  basi-hyal,  a  pouch  of  the  gular  membrane,  fig.  9,  s,  descends 
between  the  epi-hyals ;  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  by  one 
inch  in  width.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  soft  palate  terminates 
by  a  low  angular  projection,  like  the  rudiment  of  a  uvula,  opposite 
the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  From  the  sides  of  this  uvula  the  mem- 
brane arches  backward,  and  gradually  subsides  upon  the  b^inning 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  whole  length  of  the  nasal  passages  is 
twenty-two  inches  in  the  full-grown  Alyr.juhaia.  The  first  inch  is 
surrounded  by  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose :  the  next  thirteen 
inches  is  inclosed  by  bone :  the  last  eight  inches  of  the  canal  has 
musculo-membranous  walls,  and  is  an  enormously  developed  homo- 
logue  of  the  ^palatum  moUe '  in  Man.  The  canal  of  the  posterior 
nares  is  continued  far  back  beyond  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the 
homologues  of  the  ^constrictor  pharyngis'  act  upon  this  canal  before 
they  embrace  the  proper  pharynx.  They  consist  of  several  distinct 
muscles.  The  most  anterior  one  {cerato-pharyngeus)  comes  off  from 
an  extent  of  more  than  an  inch  of  the  middle  part  of  the  cerato-hyal. 
It  is  a  thin,  broad  layer,  the  fasciculi  of  which  diverge  to  spread 
upon  the  sides  of  the  postcranial  continuation  of  the  nasal  passage, 
interlacing  with  the  constrictor  fibres  which  spread  over  the  back 
part  of  that  passage.  The  second  muscle  {epi-pharyngeua)  has  a 
thicker  origin,  of  ten  lines  in  extent,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
inner  end  of  the  cerato-hyal,  and  from  the  joint  between  this  and 
the  epi-hyaL  The  fasciculi  diverge  and  spread  over  the  sides  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  soft  nasal  canal,  partly  overlapping  the 
preceding  muscle  anteriorly,  and  being  themselves  slightly  over- 
lapped by  the  next  portion  behind.  The  third  constrictor  {hyo- 
pharyngeus)  has  an  origin  three  lines  in  extent  from  the  thyro-hyal 
and  contiguous  part  of  the  basi-hyal :  the  fibres  diverge  upon  the 
sides  of  the  end  of  the  nasal  canal  and  the  beginning  of  the 
pharynx,  the  anterior  fibres  overlapping  and  then  blending  with 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  preceding  muscle.  The  fourth  con- 
strictor (thyro'pharyngeus)  comes  off  from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  having  an  origin  of  nine  lines  in  extent.  The 
fibres  pass  transversely  round  the  pharynx,  partially  overlapping 
the  preceding  muscle,  and  slightly  expanding  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx.  The  posterior  continuation  of  this  portion,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  muscle  {crico-pharyngeus)y  arises  from 
the  posterior  and  outer  prolongation  of  the  cricoid,  behind  the 
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three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  retractor  pharyngis  is  a 
slender  longitudinal  muscle,  arising  from  a  fascia  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  scalenus,  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  a  long 
slender  gland,  and  then  passes  forward  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
crico-pharyngeuB,  where  it  bends  backward,  slightly  expands,  and 
appears  to  blend  with  the  contiguous  fibres  of  the  crtco-  and 
thyro"  pharyngei.  In  the  Armadillo  {Dasypus  9^inctus)  the 
epiglottis  projects  through  the  arch  of  the  soft  palate,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  is  a  thickened  part  like  a  rudimental 
uvula. 

The  mouth  is  remarkable  for  its  small  relative  size  in  the  Mana- 
tee. In  a  specimen  with  a  head  eighteen  inches  long  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  the  oral  opening  was  only  three  inches  from  angle  to 
angle.  The  anterior  border  of  the  premaxillaries,  covered  by  a 
callous  gum,  projects  beneath  the  thick  upper  lip,  and  the  horn- 
clad  symphysis  of  the  mandible  makes  a  similar  projection  above 
the  under  lip. 

The  mouth  is  relatively  small  in  the  Elephant ;  the  under  lip 
alone  is  free,  and  is  produced  into  a  pointed  form ;  the  upper  lip 
blends  with  the  nose,  and  is,  therewith,  produced  into  the  re- 
markable prehensile  appendage  characteristic  of  the  proboscidian 
order.  As  it  chiefly  ministers  to  the  mouth,  conveying  thereto 
the  aliment,  it  will  be  described  in  the  present  section. 

The  proboscis  of  the  full-grown  Elephant  forms  an  elongated 
cone  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  gradually  tapering  from  the 
root  towards  the  point,  which  is  terminated  by  a  kind  of  thumb- 
like appendage  which  is  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  so  as 
to  be  useful  in  picking  up  the  smallest  objects.  It  is  perforated 
lengthwise,  by  a  double  tube,  formed  by  a  strong  tendinous  mem- 
brane, lubricated  by  the  secretion  of  innumerable  mucous  crypts. 
The  membranous  tubes  are  continued  upward  as  far  as  the  bony 
nostrils ;  but,  a  little  before  their  junction  with  the  latter,  they 
form  two  curves,  the  nasal  passages  being  closed  at  this  point  by 
a  cartilaginous  elastic  valve,  which  may  be  opened  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  but  closes  by  its  own  elasticity  when  the  muscles 
which  open  it  cease  to  act.  The  interval  between  the  membranous 
tubes  and  the  skin  of  the  proboscis  is  filled  up  with  a  thick  layer 
of  muscular  substance  composed  of  several  sets  of  fibres,  and  with 
sclerous  tissue. 

The  nasal  passages  may  be  observed  to  be  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  but  nearer  the  anterior  surface :  the  muscles  before 
them  pass  in  a  radiating  direction  to  the  circumference  of  the 
proboscis;  those  which  are  immediately  behind  the  nasal  passages 
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are  disposed  in  a  straight  line  from  side  to  side ;  external  and 
posterior  to  these  again  the  muscular  fibres  resume  the  radiated 
course.  The  second  series  of  muscles  tend  to  diminish,  but  can- 
not close,  the  areie  of  the  nasal  passages;  the  first  and  third  series 
contract  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  without  affecting  that  of  the 
canals.  All  the  muscles  are  distinct,  and  terminate  at  both  ex- 
tremities in  slender  tendons:  thej  are  imbedded  in  a  cellular 
texture  occupied  by  a  white  homogeneous  substance. 

The  other  muscles  of  the  proboscis  are  disposed  longitudinally, 
in  a  multitude  of  fasciculi,  dispersed  in  short  curves,  so  that  the 
two  extremities  of  each  fasciculus  are  implanted  into  the  mem- 
branous tubes,  while  the  convexity  of  the  arch  is  adherent  to  the 
external  aponeurosis.  These  fasciculi  surround  the  whole  trunk, 
throughout  its  length ;  their  effect  being  to  shorten  it  from  end 
to  end  or  in  any  part,  and  by  partial  contractions,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  bend  the  trunk  in  any  direction.  The  longitudinal 
fasciculi  are  derivations  from  four  great  muscles,  which,  though 
almost  blended  together  in  the  trunk  itself,  have  distinct  origins. 
Of  these  the  two  anterior  arise  from  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
frontal  bone  above  the  ossa  nasi,  while  the  two  lateral  muscles 
take  their  origins  from  the  superior  maxillary  bones  beneath  and 
in  front  of  the  orbit,  answering  to  those  in  the  Tapir,  fig.  155,  a. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  basal  part  of  the  proboscis  is  supplied 
with  fibres  which  seem  to  be  continuations  of  a  muscle  answering 
to  the  orbicularis  oris  of  the  Tapir,  ib.  J,  d,  and  which  run 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  so  as  to  meet  their  fellows  from 
the  opposite  side  at  an  acute  angle.  With  such  a  structure  it  is 
evident  that  the  nasal  prolongation  of  the  proboscidian  Pachy- 
derms is  able  to  move  in  every  needful  direction,  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  lithe  and  flexible  arm. 

In  the  Horse,  the  callous  roof  of  the  mouth  is  disposed  into 
about  sixteen  curved  ridges,  with  their  convexities  forward. 
Many  mucous  crypts  perforate  the  membrane,  above  which,  as  in 
other  Ungulates,  is  a  remarkable  plexus  of  veins  and  nerves.  The 
pharynx  is  capacious  and  communicates  with  the  pair  of  large  sao- 
culi  at  the  ends  of  the  eustachian  tubes.  The  muscle  which  repre- 
sents the  middle  constrictor  descends  from  the  pterygoid  and  psJate 
bones,  along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  around  which  the  fibres  wind 
obliquely,  uniting  in  the  middle  line  upon  its  posterior  surface, 
where  they  form  a  thick  muscular  layer.  The  inferior  constrictor 
is  equally  broad  and  strong,  its  fleshy  fibres  taking  nearly  the 
same  direction  as  they  proceed  towards  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
where  they  join  by  a  median  raphe.     In  addition  to  the  above. 
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there  is  a  crico-pharyngeua,  ariaiDg  from  the  posterior  and  infeiior 
nuu^in  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  whence  ita  fibres  extend  obliquely 
upwards  along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  The  homologue  of  the 
$tylo-pkaryngeu»  ia  a  cylindrical  muscle,  arising  from  the  atylo- 
hyal,  and,  running  from  behind  forward  upon  the  sides  and  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  mixing  its  fibres  witii  those  of  the  superior 
oonstrictor:  it«  action  is  to  raise  the  commencement  of  the 
pharyngeal  sac,  which  it  at  the  same  time  dilates  and  draws  back- 
ward. There  is  likewise  a  small  muscle  derived  from  the 
middle  part  of  tie  stylo-hyal,  the  fibres  of  which  run  backward 
and  inward,  so  as  to  meet  those  of  the  muscle  last  mentioned. 
Lastly,  there  are  two  other  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  take  a 
longitudinal  direction.  One  of  these,  the  pharyngeus  proprius, 
arises  from  the  tendinous  middle  line  that  extends  from  below 
the  insertion  of  the  stylo-pharyngei,  and  ia  prolonged  downward 
along  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  oesophagus;  tlie 
other,  the  aryUno-pharyngtus,  is  a  small  muscular  band  proceed- 
ing from  the  hack  part  of  each  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  running 
down  the  front  of  the  oesophagus  towards  the  stomach. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hog-tribe  is  served  by  the  uprooting  modi- 
ficatiou  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose,  forming  the  'snout.'  The 
palate  is  ridged.  In  the  Babyrouaaa  Vrolik'  found  a  small  pouch 
at  the  back  part  of  th? commencement  of  the  oesophagus:  a  pair 
of  air-eacs  continued  from  the  posterior  nostrils  communicate 
301  with  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx. 

The  mouth  of  the  Ruminants  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  callous  pad  covering  the 
edentulous  borders  of  the  premaxillaries,  and 
for  the  number  of  hard,  commonly  retroverted 
papillse,  developed  from  extensive  tracts  of  the 
buccal  membrane :  those  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  lip  are  large  and  pointed ;  interspersed 
with  groups  of  mucous  follicles.  Along  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  they  are  flattened,  and  dis- 
posed in  parallel  transverse  rows  with  retro- 
verted denticulate  margins;  the  papilhe  usually 
attain  their  greatest  size  inside  the  cheeks, 
opposite  the  masticating  line  of  the  molars. 
In  the  Camel  they  are  aggregated  and  ob- 
tuse, fig.  301.  In  the  Giraffe  they  are  close- 
set,  strong,  retroverted,  pointed,  some  of  them  half-an-inch  in 
length,  and  giving  off  secondary  papillie.  In  the  act  of  rumi- 
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nation  the  regurgitated  bolus  is  driven  into  the  mouth  with 
great  force ;  and  the  use  of  these  papillto  as  mechanical  obsta- 
cles to  its  escape,  and  their  tendency  to  con6ne  the  soft  slimy 
comminuted  vegetable  substances  to  the  molar  region  during  the 
second  mastication,  appear  to  be  offices  of  sufficient  importance  to 
found  upon  their  presence  an  argument  of  adaptation.  Neither 
the  Hog  nor  the  Horse  have  such  buccal  papillas ;  but  the  front 
part  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  teeth  both  above  and  below,  and 
the  food  is  not  regurgitated  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a 
lengthened  remastication. 

The  mouth  of  the  Camel  seems  formed  to  save  for  the  animal 
every  drop  of  the  fluid  excretions  of  the  nose :  a  channel  leads 
from  each  nostril  to  the  mid-fissure  dividing  the  upper  lip,  which 
is  continued  down  into  the  mouth.  In  the  non-division  and  ex- 
tensibility of  the  hair-clad  upper  lip,  the  Giraffe  resembles  the 
Elk,  but  differs  widely  from  that  and  every  other  ruminant  in  the 
elegant  tapering  form  of  the  muzzle. 

The  Giraffe  possesses  great  extensibility,  flexibility,  and  ex- 
traordinary command  and  power  over  the  movements  of  its 
tongue,  fig.  144 ;  its  muscles  are  in  number  and  kind  as  in  other 
Ruminants.  The  principal  difference  obtains  in  the  greater  ex- 
tent of  the  organ,  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  ffenio^fflossus ;  and 
as  this  free  and  active  part  consists  entirely  of  a  firm  muscular 
tissue,  invested  by  a  thin  but  dense  and  very  closely  adhering 
integument,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
intrinsic  as  compared  with  those  of  the  extrinsic  muscles.  Of 
these  the  styloglossi,  which  are  the  principal  retractors  of  the 
free  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  are  relatively  stronger  than  in 
other  Ruminants ;  they  arise  by  a  tendon  from  near  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  stylo-hyal,  and  run  forward,  below  the  lateral 
margins  of  the  tongue,  to  which  they  are  braced  by  a  thin  sheet 
of  fibres,  descending  obliquely  forward  from  the  sides  of  the 
linguaUs  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  styloglossi.  The  lingualis 
inferior  is  a  broad  thin  sheet  of  muscular  fibres  which  comes  off 
from  the  condensed  cellular  tissue  at  the  under  part  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  runs  forward  parallel  with  the  fibres  of  the 
styloglossi,  with  which  it  becomes  blended  anterior  to  the  Ayo- 
glossi ;  these  accessory  fibres  cross  the  inner  surface  of  the  Ayo- 
glossus  muscle,  which  is  thus  inclosed  between  the  two  layers  of 
longitudinal  retractors.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  tongue  of 
the  Giraffe  are  not  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  blood,  or  with 
any  erectile  tissue,  as  has  been  alleged.^     The  movements  of  the 
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tongue  are  due  to  muscular  action.  Any  physiologist  who  haA 
felt  the  firm  but  regulated  grasp  of  the  tongue  of  the  GrirafTe^ 
when  twined  round  the  finger,  must  have  recognised  the  difference 
of  the  action  from  the  fitful  force  arising  from  vascular  or  erectile 
injection.  The  muscular  fibres  in  the  free  and  flexible  part  of  the 
tongue  present  an  arrangement  adequate  to  all  its  movements. 
The  styloglossi  and  inferior  linguales  expand  into  a  layer  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  about  a  line  in  thickness,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue,  and 
becoming  continuous  at  the  sides,  with  a  corresponding  but 
thicker  stratum  of  longitudinal  fibres  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue;  these  longitudinal  muscles  inclose  a  mass  of  fibres, 
which  run  in  the  transverse  direction.  The  action  of  the  trans- 
verse, combined  with  that  of  several  short  vertical,  fibres  near  the 
margins,  and  of  those  forming  the  thin  circular  stratum  sur- 
rounding the  styloglossi  at  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue,  serves 
to  attenuate  or  diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  tongue 
and  increase  its  length ;  while  thus  rigidly  extended  the  apex  of 
the  tongue  can  be  curved  upward  or  downward  by  the  superficial 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  less  intermingled  with  the  trans- 
verse fibres  than  in  the  tongues  of  most  other  Mammals :  the 
contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  taking  place  with  the  re- 
laxation of  the  transverse  ones  produces  the  retraction  of  the 
whole  organ.  The  nerves  of  the  tongue  present  the  same  dis- 
position as  those  in  ordinary  Ruminants,  but  the  ninth  pair  is 
relatively  larger  than  the  branch  from  the  fifth  pair ;  the  nerve 
which  runs  along  the  inner  or  under  surface  of  the  stylo-^lossi 
toward  the  free  extremity  of  the  tongue  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautifully  wavy  coiu^e,  by  which  it  is  accommodated  to  the 
variations  which  occur  in  the  length  of  the  organ  in  ihe  living 
animaL 

The  back  of  the  mouth  appears  to  be  as  completely  closed  in 
the  Giraffe  as  in  the  Capybara ;  but,  instead  of  contracting,  like 
a  funnel,  to  a  small  circular  depression,  it  terminates  by  a 
transverse  slit,  through  which  projects  the  broad  upper  margin  of 
the  epiglottis,  which  is  folded  upon  itself.  The  faucial  membrane 
is  coarsely  corrugated.^  The  velum  palati  descends  to  the  inter- 
space between  the  epiglottis  and  the  large  arytenoid  cartilages  ; 
and  there  is  an  uvular  process  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
margin.  The  tonsils  are  well-developed  glands  of  a  flattened 
oval  form,  having  each  a  short  duct  communicating  by  one  wide 
opening  with  the  fauces. 
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The  back  of  the  mouth,  in  Ruminants,  presents  its  chief  modi- 
fications in  the  Camel-tribe.  A  broad  pendulous  flap  hangs  down 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  soft  palate  and  usually  rests  upon  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue.  The  velum  palati  extends  beyond  this  process, 
some  way  down  the  pharynx  and  terminates  by  a  concave  border. 
The  pharynx  behind  the  velum  dilates  into  a  sac.  In  the  rutting 
male  the  palatal  flap  is  greatly  enlarged.  I  have  found  it  extend- 
ing ten  inches  down  the  pharynx,  passing  below  the  margin  of  the 
soft  palate  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  into  the  cesophagus :  in 
the  living  animal  it  is,  at  this  season,  occasionally  protruded,  with 
a  belching  noise,  from  the  mouth.  Its  surface  shows  the  pores  of 
innumerable  mucous  crypts,  and  in  the  ordinary  state,  in  both 
sexes,  the  flap  may  apply  its  own  secretion,  and  water  regur- 
gitated from  the  storage-cells  of  the  stomach,  to  the  extended 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  root  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  allay  the 
feeling  of  thirst  and  help  the  animal  to  endure  the  long  remis- 
sions of  drinking  to  which  it  is  liable  in  traversing  the  desert. 

The  mouth  in  Camivora  is  characterised  by  the  width  of  its 
gape,  and  the  mobility,  dilatability,  and  contractility  of  its  mus- 
cular and  membranous  walls.  Cheek-pouches  have  not  been 
found  in  any  species.  The  great  extent  of  faucial  membrane 
between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx,  with  the  coex- 
tensive soft  palate  in  the  Lion  and  some  other  large  Felines, 
has  been  adverted  to  (p.  198);  also  the  retro  verted  spines,  and 
the  ly  tta  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  mouth, 
in  certain  Camivora,  In  the  Hyaena  the  tonsils  are  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  Lion.  The  palatal  gum  is  transversely  ridged 
in  most  Camivora.  The  provision  for  the  lubricating  mucus  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  much  less  in  the  present  than 
in  the  hoofed  group  of  Mammals. 

In  Quadrumana  the  Cercopitheci,  Macaciy  and  Cynocephali 
have  cheek-pouches,  the  slit-like  orifices  of  which  are  a  little 
within  the  labial  commissure;  the  cavity  extends  outside  and 
below  the  mandibular  rami,  where  it  is  occasionally  seen  much 
distended  with  food.  The  Semnopitheci  and  Colobiy  remarkable 
for  their  large  sacculated  stomachs,  have  not  such  cheek-pouches : 
they  are  wanting  also  in  LemuriaUB,  Platyrhinesy  and  tailless 
Apes. 

The  LemuridcB  have  the  palatal  gum  ridged.  In  the  Aye-aye' 
there  are  three  curved  transverse  ridges  anteriorly,  convex  for- 
ward, followed  by  four  transverse  pairs  of  similar  ridges.  In 
other  LemuridcB  the   palatal   ridges  are  similarly  curved,  but 
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usually  undivided^  from  five  {Potto)  to  eight  or  nine  ( Galaffo) 
in  number :  between  the  two  anterior  ridges  are  the  orifices  of 
canals  leading  from  the  palate  to  the  nose. 

The  uvula  is  represented  in  the  Aye-aye  and  some  other  Le- 
mufidcB  by  a  medial  longitudinal  fold  from  the  back  of  the  soft 
palate  close  to  the  margin^  but  does  not  project  so  as  to  divide 
the  fauces  into  two  arches :  this  form  of  soft  palate  begins  to 
appear  in  Platyrhines :  in  the  Baboons  the  uvula  is  thick  and 
short :  in  the  Apes  it  approaches  nearer  the  proportions  of  that 
appendage  in  Man. 

In  the  higher  Quadrumana  the  palate  is  smooth^  or  unridged^ 
as  in  Man. 

§  224.  Salivary  Glands. — Fluids  of  different  properties  are 
poured  into  the  mouth  in  aid  of  its  various  functions  of  receiv- 
ing, retaining,  comminuting,  softening  or  dissolving,  tasting,  and 
transmitting  throatward,  the  food.  For  the  preparation  of  these 
fluids  corresponding  modifications  of  glandular  parts  exist,  from  the 
simple  mucous  follicle  to  aggregates  of  three  or  of  more  complex 
follicles,  with  further  multiplication  and  compaction  of  secerning 
surfaces,  in  groups  and  bodies,  forming  glands  and  ducts  with 
definite  names. 

As  the  function  of  the  mouth  is  simplified  so  is  the  condition 
of  such  ministering  glands.  In  the  piscivorous  Cetacea,  which 
bolt  their  food  like  fishes,  the  parotids  and  submaxillaries  are 
not  present :  the  latter  are  represented  with  the  sublinguals,  in 
a  diffused  form  in  whalebone  whales.  The  parotids  are  large  in 
Sirenia ;  ^  their  ducts  open  in  the  Manatee  on  two  papillse,  one  on 
each  side  the  fofe  part  of  the  palate :  in  the  Dugong  the  parotids 
are  situated  immediately  behind  the  ascending  mandibular  rami : 
there  is  a  thick  layer  of  mucous  glands  above  the  membrane 
covering  the  hard  palate. 

In  the  Omithorhynchus  the  parotid,  fig.  3,  E,  is  divided  into 
flat  portions  or  lobes  thinly  applied  to  the  fundus  of  the  cheek^ 
pouch  and  anterior  to  the  long  meatus  auditorius.  The  sub- 
maxillary, ib.  D,  is  a  moderately-sized,  oval,  compact  body,  situ- 
ated behind  and  below  the  meatus  auditorius.  The  duct  passes 
under  the  omo-mylo-hyoideus,  ib.  lo,  and  then,  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode,  begins  to  be  disposed  in  a  series  of  about  twelve 
close  transverse  folds,  and  terminates  by  a  simple  aperture  at  the 
frasnum  linguae.  In  the  Echidna  the  submaxillary  gland,  fig.  302, 
hy  is  of  unusual  dimensions :  it  extends  from  the  meatus  audi- 
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toriuB  along  the  neck,  and  apoo  the  aDterior  put  of  the  tbonx : 
it  is  a  broad,  flat,  oblong  lobulated  body,  narrowest  at  its  anterior 
extremitjr,  from  which  the  wide  duct  emei^es.     When  the  duct 


has  reached  the  interspace  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  dilatei,  and  then 
diridee  into  eight  or  ten  undulating  branches,  which  sabdivide 
and  ultimately  tenninate  hy  numeroua  orifices  upon  the  toeni- 
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branous  floor  of  the  mouth.  This  modification  of  *  Wharton's 
duct '  appears  to  be  unique.  The  large  size  of  the  glands  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  secretion  is  spread  over  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  relate  to  the  lubrification  of  the  long,  slender,  and  exten- 
sible tongue,  and  to  its  fitness  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
insect  food  of  the  spiny  Monotreme. 

The  salivary  glands  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures  consist  of  a 
small  parotid  and  a  large  submaxillary  gland  on  each  side.  They 
do  not  agree  with  the  dogs  in  having  the  zygomatic  glands.  The 
submaxillary  is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck,  so  that  its  duct  passes 
on  the  dermal  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biventer  maxillse,  and 
terminates  half  an  inch  from  the  symphysis  menti.  There  is 
a  thick  row  of  labial  glands  along  the  lower  lip.  The  Opossums 
and  Bandicoots  present  a  similar  salivary  system.  In  the  Pha- 
langista  vulpina  there  is  a  sublingual  gland  on  each  side  of  a  firm 
texture,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three  lines  broad;  a 
roundish  submaxillary  gland  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  a 
broad  and  flat  parotid,  larger  than  in  the  entomophagous  or  sar- 
cophagous Marsupials.  The  parotid  glands  are  relatively  larger 
in  the  Koala>  in  which  the  duct  takes  the  usual  course  over  the 
masseter  and  enters  the  mouth  (^posite  the  third  true  molar, 
counting  backwards.  In  the  Wombat  I  found  the  parotid  glands 
very  thin,  situated  upon  both  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
broad  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  duct  passed  directly 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus ;  here  it  was  buried  in  the  cellular  substance  anterior  to 
that  muscle,  then  turned  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and,  pur- 
suing a  somewhat  tortiK>us  course  over  the  masseter,  entered  the 
mouth  just  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  buccinator.  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  were  each  aboHl  the  size  of  a  walnut;  their 
ducts  terminated  as  usual  on  each  fdide  of  the  fnenum  linguae.  In 
the  great  Kangaroo  the  parotid  is  very  large,  extending  from 
below  the  auditory  meatus  three  or  four  inches  down  the  neck : 
In  the  Potoroos  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  clavicle.  In  both  genera 
this  gland  is  separated  from  the  submaxillary  gland  by  the  sub- 
maxillary vein.  The  sublingual  glands  are  elongate,  but  of  mo- 
derate size.  The  tonsils  are  small  in  all  the  Marsupials,  but  are 
not  represented  in  the  carnivorous  species,  as  in  the  placental 
Ferse,  by  simple  glandular  pouches  at  the  sides  of  the  fauces  ;  for 
example,  they  consist  of  an  oblong  glandular  body  on  each  side 
in  the  Dasyurus  macrurus. 

In  Rodents,  as  in  Marsupials,  the  proportions  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.      In  the 
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onmiTorous  rmts  with  ferine  tendencies,  tlie  sabmmxillaries  are 
in  excess:  in  most  other  Bodents  which  subost  mainly  or  ez« 
closiTely  on  Tegetable  products  the  parotids  are  the  largest  They 
are  emumoos  in  the  BeaTcr,  extending  fixHn  before  the  eara 
forward  and  downward  to  contact  with  the  submaxillaries,  which 
are  about  one-twentieth  their  size ;  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
glandular  coUar :  the  buccal  glands  are  numerous.  In  Leporidm 
the  parotids  partly  inclose  the  base  of  the  ear-conch  and  also 
descend  to  meet  die  submaxillaries :  the  parotid  duct  crosses 
the  upper  part  of  the  masseter  and  terminates  opposite  the  last 
upper  molar  tooth.  The  submaxillary  duct  terminates  at  the 
side  of  the  fnenum  linguae:  the  submaxillaries  are  thin  and 
long:  the  chief  mass  of  the  molar  fdlicles  is  near  the  u{q)er 
molars.  The  submaxillary  glands  are  almost  as  laige  as  the 
parotids  in  the  Paca  {Ccdoffenys):  both  glands  are  laige:  the 
lattar  present  a  compact  reddish  tissue.  There  is  also  a  large 
zygomatic  salivary  ^and,  which  exists,  of  smaller  relative  di- 
mensions, in  the  Guinear-pig  (Apere^),  In  the  Hamster  the 
parotids  are  elongate,  narrow,  and  iqiplied,  as  in  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus,  to  the  back  of  the  cheek-pouches:  there  is  also  an 
accessory  lobe,  beneath  the  masseter.  The  submaxillaries  are 
large,  round,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  sublinguals  are  small, 
subglobular.  In  Bathycrgus  the  salivary  glands  are  smaller  than 
in  most  other  Bodents. 

Amongst  InsecHvora  the  hedgehog  is  remarkable  for  a  aygo- 
matic  gland  which  seems  to  be  a  development  of  the  homologue 
of  the  '  molar  *  glands  in  Marsupials.  The  parotids  are  larger 
than  the  submaxillaries ;  but  both  are  well-developed.  The  sub- 
lingual follicles  are  in  two  series,  the  larger  one  next  tfie  mandi- 
bular ramus.  The  mole  has  large  parotids  and  submaxillaries, 
the  former  oblong,  the  latter  subdivided  into  roundish  masses : 
the  sublingual  is  placed  very  near  the  mandible:  there  is  no 
zygomatic  gland.  In  shrews  the  maxillary  exceeds  the  parotid 
gland  in  size :  the  latter  follows  the  auditory  meatus  in  its  in- 
ferior position.  The  same  proportions  hold  in  the  insectivorous 
bats:  but  in  the  fruit-eating  Pteropines  the  parotids  are  the 
larger  glands. 

Great  is  the  diversity  of  the  salivary  system  in  the  order  Bmta, 
as  the  difference  of  food  and  ways  of  getting  it  might  indicate. 
The  parotids  are  somewhat  less  than  the  submaxillaries  even  in 
the  phyllophagous  Sloths,  and  are  much  the  smallest  in  the  in- 
sectivorous families.  In  the  Armadillos  the  parotid  gland  is  small : 
its  duct  oi>ens  into  the  mouth  near  the  angle  of  the  lips.     The 
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BubmaxiUary  glands  are  very  large,  subcervical  in  position,  extend- 
ing from  the  angle  ofthejaw  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pectoralia 
gQ3  major,  where  they  meet  at 

the  middle  line,  under-lap- 
ping the  Btemo-  hyoideL 
The  gland,  fig.  303,  c,'  ib 
lobular,  and  Bends  its  se- 
cretion by  three  or  four 
short  ducts,  d,  d,  into  a 
pyriform  bladder,  e,  situ- 
ated at  the  fore  part  of  the 
gland,  from  the  apex  of 
which  die  duct,  /,  is  con- 
tinued forward  to  terminate 
by  a  minute  orifice  on  the 
sublingual  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  immediately  behind 
the  symphysis  menti.  The 
saliva  which  the  bladder 
contains  is  tenacious,  the 
serous  part  being  probably 
absorbed  during  its  deten- 
tion. Thus  prepared  and 
accumulated  it  is  expelled 
at  the  fore  and  under  part 
of  the  mouth,  in  order  to 
lubricate  the  tongue. 

In  the  great  Anteater  the 
submaxillary  salivary  gland 
is  a  bilobed  body,  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  two  inches 
in  greatest  thickness  at  the 
posterior  part  where  the 
two  glands  blend  together.* 
From  this  confiuent  base 
they  divei^e,  extending  outward  and  forward,  and  form,  each,  a 
flattened  triangular  mass,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  breadth 

'  Dixvii",  p.  m.  The  preparationa  which  eiempliff  thiB  modification  of  the 
Bslivar;  system  are  Noa.  7T2  i-,  and  h,  in  xs,  toI.  i.  p.  23S  (1831).  Prof.  Bapp.  in 
cxxik".  (1S43),  refen,  for  this  BtructoFS,  U>  Winkeb,  Diesert.  Biet«DS  observationea 
anatomicaa  de  Tatn  noTemeincto.  Tubing.  132S,pp.  10,  II :  Rjpp,  pneaes;  who  adds: — 
'  Nochdem  Prof  Jager,  in  Stuttgart,  aie  schon  TOrher  bemorkt  hatte.'  This  inaugnral 
Theaia  I  had  not  aeen  at  the  date  of  Tm",  and  I  became  awaie  of  ila  eiitileiice  only 
thtoDgh  lie  reference  theteto  in  Prof.  Rspp'i  work. 

'  rni".  pi.  40. 
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and  two  inches  thick  posteriorly,  and  becoming  thinner  towards 
the  outer  and  anterior  border,  where  the  apex  is  prolonged 
into  a  slender  process.  The  isthmus,  or  base  of  the  combined 
glands,  overlies  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax  ;  the  base  of  each 
lateral  lobe  is  notched  by  the  prominence  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
round  which  its  outer  border  extends ;  the  contracting  anterior 
prolongations  of  the  gland  pass  forward  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  external  to  the  stemo-maxillaries,  and  terminate  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  two  packets  of  ducts,  which  indicate  the  essential  double- 
ness  of  the  gland,  emerge  from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  lobes,  five  or  six  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  isthmus,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the 
anterior  attenuated  extremity  of  the  gland.  After  a  short  course, 
the  ducts  dilate  and  form  a  small  reservoir  on  each  side ;  they 
are  here  so  closely  covered  and  connected  by  elastic  cellular 
tissue  as  to  seem  a  single  reservoir;  they  maintain,  however, 
their  distinctness,  and  continue,  contracted,  from  each  dilatation, 
as  three  closely  united  attenuated  ducts,  which  at  length  unite 
into  one  long  and  slender  duct.  The  dilated  portion  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  compressor  muscle  {constrictor  salivaris).  The 
gland  is  conglomerate,  the  primary  lobes  being  for  the  most 
part  oblong,  subcompressed,  from  about  three  to  nine  lines  in 
diameter.  The  closely  united  ducts,  after  quitting  the  reser- 
voir, are  continued  forward  covered  by  the  extraordinarily  ex- 
tended mylohyoideuMy  and,  after  their  union,  the  common  duct 
terminates  at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  parotid  gland  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  animal :  it  is 
situated  in  front  and  below  the  root  of  the  ear,  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  two  inches  four  lines  in  length,  one  inch  two  lines  in 
breadth,  with  the  duct  continued  from  the  outer  side  of  the  an- 
terior apex  of  the  gland,  which  apex  terminates  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  origin  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  duct  extends  for- 
ward along  the  outside  of  the  masseter  near  its  origin,  passes 
along  the  buccinator  near  its  upper  border  and  beneath  the  ten- 
dons of  three  of  the  retractors  of  the  mouth,  then  dips  under  the 
orbicularis  oris,  and  terminates  near  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 
The  length  of  the  duct  is  eleven  inches,  its  diameter  scarcely 
half  a  line.  This  is  perhaps  the  longest  duct,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  gland,  in  the  animal  kingdom :  as  the  submaxillary 
is  the  largest  gland  outside  a  visceral  cavity  in  the  vertebrate 
series.  The  depressor  auris,  which  arises  from  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  perforates  the  parotid  gland.     A  chain  of  lymphatic  glands 
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is  continued  backward  from  beneath  the  parotid  on  the  side  of 
the  neck. 

The  representative  of  the  ^  sublingual  gland '  forms  a  thin  layer, 
divided  for  the  most  part  into  narrow  elongated  lobes  or  groups 
of  follicles,  attached  to  and  spread  over  the  inferior  buccal  mem- 
brane for  an  extent  of  twelve  inches :  the  greatest  breadth  of  this 
layer  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  is  opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

There  is  a  small  elongated  ^  labial  gland,'  lying  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  buccinator,  near  its  lower  border,  and  sending  its 
secretion  into  the  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth  ;  apparently 
to  lubricate  that  contracted  aperture  during  the  frequent  and 
rapid  protrusive  and  retractile  movements  of  the  tongue.  The 
*  buccal  glands'  form  a  very  extensive  but  extremely  thin  stratum 
of  muco-glandular  follicles,  closely  attached  to  the  thin  membrane 
of  the  mouth  ;  they  are  chiefly  developed  at  the  lower  and  lateral 
parts,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  that  part  of 
the  mouth  which  is  prolonged  backward,  below  the  similarly  pro- 
longed nasal  canal,  beyond  the  bony  palate.  These  glands  ter- 
minate by  innumerable  very  minute  orifices  upon  the  smooth 
inner  surface  of  the  buccal  membrane,  which  they  serve  to  lubri- 
cate. They  are  continuous  with  the  better-marked  series  of 
follicles  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
mouth,  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  which  represent  the  *sublinguales.* 
But  the  glands  that  pour  out  the  abundant  viscid  secretion  which 
lubricates  the  tongue  and  is  mainly  subservient  to  its  peculiar 
prehensile  function  in  the  Great  Anteater,  are  those  conjoined  or 
interblended  pair  that  answer  to  the  submaxillary  salivary  glands 
in  other  animals ;  which  glands  are  most  modified  and  developed, 
for  a  like  function,  in  other  species  of  Myrmecophagay  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Armadillos  {Dasypus),  and  in  the  Echidna. 

In  the  little  scansorial  Myrmecophaga  didactyla,  the  homologues 
of  the  submaxillary  glands  are  subcervical  and  blended  together, 
as  in  the  larger  species ;  and  a  slender  process  is  continued  from 
them  to  the  labial  gland.  The  duct  commences  by  three  tubes 
continued  on  each  side  from  the  main  body  of  the  gland ;  and 
these  tubes  dilate  into  a  small  reservoir,  provided  with  a  com- 
pressor muscle,  before  the  long  and  slender  single  duct  is  continued, 
covered  by  the  mylohyoideus,  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw.  The 
parotid  gland  is  of  very  small  relative  size ;  and  this  striking 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  chief  salivary  glands 
indicates  the  difference  in  their  functions  and  in  the  quality  of 
then-  respective  secretions.  The  labial  glands  are  relatively 
larger  in  the  Myrmecophaga  didactyla  than  in  the  Myrmecophaga 
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juhata ;  and  there  is  a  superadded  aggregate  of  mucous  follicles 
behind  the  eyeball,  in  the  shallow  orbit  of  the  smaller  species,  the 
secretion  of  which  enters  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  Hyrax  the  parotid  exceeds  the  submaxillary  in  size, 
and  is  of  a  redder  colour :  the  sublingual  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  latter.  In  the  Horse  the  parotid  forms  a  considerable  mass 
extending  from  its  normal  position  behind  the  masseter,  upward 
to  the  ear-conch,  the  base  of  which  it  embraces,  and  downward  to 
the  larynx,  where  it  meets  its  fellow.  Three  ducts  quit  the  mass 
at  different  points  of  its  lower  half,  converge  and  unite  as  they 
])ass  downward  and  forward ;  the  common  duct,  which  curves 
down  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  masseter,  rises  in  front  of 
that  muscle  to  pierce  the  buccal  membrane  at  a  papilla  opposite 
the  last  upper  premolar.  The  submaxillaries  are  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  parotids,  by  which  they  are  covered :  the  gland 
extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  to  the  angle  of 
tlie  jaw.  The  duct  terminates  on  a  valvular  papilla  anterior  to 
the  fnenum  linguie.  The  sublingual  glands,  beneath  the  sides  of 
the  fra^num,  are  elongate,  as  large  as  the  submaxillary,  and 
communicate  with  the  mouth  by  several  orifices.  The  buccal 
glands  form  large  tracts  of  lenticular  follicles  along  the  upper 
maxillary  bone,  ascending  to  beneath  the  zygoma. 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  parotids  have  a  large  proportional  size : 
the  duct  follows  the  lower  border  of  the  masseter,  curves  upward, 
and  opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  premolar :  there  is  a 
small  patch  of  buccal  glands  near  its  termination.  In  the  Baby- 
roussa  and  Wart-hog  the  parotid  extends  from  its  normal  position, 
downward  and  backward,  to  the  shoulder-joint  and,  mesiad,  to  the 
stemo-thyroids :  resembling  in  size,  shape,  and  proportion,  the 
submaxillary  of  the  Armadillo :  its  duct  crosses  the  upper  part 
of  the  masseter.  As  in  the  Hog,  there  are  two  sublingual 
glands ;  one,  which  is  very  long  and  narrow,  accompanies  the 
duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  is  composed  of  small  lobes  of 
a  pale  reddish  colour ;  the  orifice  of  its  excretory  duct  is  near 
that  of  the  maxillary.  The  second  sublingual  gland  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  former,  and  is  of  a  square  form;  it  discharges  its 
secretion  through  eight  or  ten  short  ducts,  which  pierce  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Ward  has  given  an  illus- 
tration, fig.  304,  from  a  preparation  by  Quekett,  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  capillaries  in  the  parotid  of  a  Pig.  The  arteries 
penetrate  the  areolar  tissue  at  different  points  of  the  surface,  and 
are  conducted,  as  it  were,  by  this  tissue  through  the  interlobular 
spaces  as  far  as  the  primary  aggregations  of  the  vesicles,  where 
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they  form  a  network,  which  is  dietributed  over  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  gland. 

The  parotida  are  large  in  all  Bummante.    In  the  Ox  the  parotid 
is  vertically  extended  behind  the  long  ascending  mandibular  ra- 
30+  113118  irom  the  lower  border 

of  the  ear-conch  to  the 
angle :  the  duct,  as  in  the 
Horse  and  Hog,  follows  the 
lower  contour  of  the  mas- 
seter,  and  penetrates  the 
mouth  opposite  the  first 
upper  true  molar. 

The  submaxillary  lies  be- 
I  hind  and  upon  the  angle  ot 
^  the  jaw:  it  is  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  horse ;  its 
duct  traverses  the  sublin- 
gual gland  in  passing  to 
its  termination  below  the 
fringed  fore  part  of  the 
fnenum.  In  the  Giraffe  its 
opening  is  similarly  pro- 
tected by  a  small  valvular  papillose  fold.  There  are  three  small 
elongate  masses  of  buccal  glands,  over  the  alveoli  of  both  upper 
and  lower  molar  series :  opening  upon  the  angle  of  reflection  of 
the  gum-membrane  upon  the  cheeks  or  lips. 

In  the  Carnivorous  order  the  salivary  system  is  least  developed 
in  the  Seal-tribe :  they  have  the  parotid  either  very  small  or 
wanting;  and  have  no  zygomatic  glands.  In  the  Dog  the  pa- 
rotid, fig.  305,  a,  is  comparatively  small,  flat  externally,  with 
the  duct  continued  from  near  the  lower  end,  and  traveraing  the 
masseter,  in  an  almost  straight  course,  at  an  equal  distance  fr(»n 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  muscle :  it  terminates  opposite 
*he  upper  camassial,  ib.  b.  The  submaxillary,  ib.  c,  is  a  large 
globose  gland,  beneath  and  partly  covered  by  the  parotid  behind 
the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  its  duct  terminates  at  (f ,  The  sublingual, 
ib.  e,  is  more  posteriorly  placed  than  in  Ungulates,  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  submaxillary,  of  which  it  seems  an  accessory 
lobe :  its  duct,  /,  has  a  similar  termination  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  fraenum  linguse.  The  zygomatic  gland,  ib.  g,  seems  to  be  a 
special  development  of  part  of  the  buccal  system :  its  duct,  h, 
terminates  behind  that  of  the  parotid,  opposite  the  interval  be- 
tween the  penultimate  and  last  molars.  The  parotid  is  relatively 
larger  in  the  Cat,  and  more  so  in  the  Bear-tribe. 
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In  the  Aye-aye  the  parotid,  of  a  Bubtriangular  flattened  form, 
extends  from  ita  usual  position  to  beneath  the  mandible  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  duct  leaves  the 
parotid  about  three  lines  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  mandible, 


crosBes  the  masseter,  and  penetrates  the  buccal  membrane  close  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  submaxillary  is  smaller,  thicker, 
more  globose  and  compact  in  texture.'  These  forme  and  propor- 
tions of  the  two  main  salivary  glands  obtain  in  all  Lemurida :  in 
Stenops  the  authors  of  cxxiv"  describe  and  figure '  the  ducts  of 
the  Bubmaxillaries  as  uniting,  beneath  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
into  a  common  duct  which  passes  backward  to  terminate  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  a  little  above  the  hyoid. 
In  the  Potto  the  submaxillary  ducts  open  in  the  usual  position, 
upon  the  free  margin  of  the  sublingual.  In  the  higher  Quad- 
rumana  the  salivary  system  accords,  in  the  main,  with  that  in 
Man.  The  situation  of  the  submaxillary  agrees  vrith  the  name  of 
the  gland.  The  buccal  follicles  are  more  numerous  in  the  cheek- 
pouched  monkeys,  and  the  parotids  are  relatively  larger  in  the 
more  ezclusiTe  vegetarians. 

The  human  parotid  is  a  depressed,  three-sided  pyramid :  its 
base  forms  the  exterior  surface,  and  the  apex  sinks  deep  to  the 
stylo-hyal  and  its  muscles,  penetrating  between  them  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle,  as  far  as  the  pharynx.  A  dense  fascia 
separates  it  from  the  submaxillary :  that  which  covers  its  base  is 
called  '  parotid  fascia : '  and  the  gland  is  attached  by  similar 
tissue,  posteriorly,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  A 
portion  of  the  gland  which  extends  from  the  part  overlapping 

'  cii'.  p.  43.  *  p.  62,  pi.  I,  %.  6. 
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the  masseter,  forward  below  the  zygoma,  is  called  ^socia  pa- 
rotidis ; '  and  in  some  cases  it  sends  its  secretion  by  one  or  two 
small  tributary  canals  into  the  main  duct.  This  crosses  the 
masseter,  perforates  the  buccinator,  glides  between  that  muscle 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  it  finally  per- 
forates opposite  the  penultimate  upper  molar,  m  2.  The  parotid 
derives  its  arterial  supply  from  the  ectocarotid,  directly  and 
through  the  medium  of  branches ;  the  disposition  of  the  terminal 
capillaries  resembles  that  shown  in  fig.  304.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  facial,  the  anterior  auricular,  and  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  plexus.  The  submaxillary  gland,  much  smaller 
than  the  parotid  and  larger  than  the  sublingual,  is  situated  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastric  space.  It  is  irregularly  ob- 
long in  form,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  loose  investment  of  areolar 
tissue  more  delicate  than  that  covering  the  parotid.  Its  long 
axis  is  directed  from  before  backward,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  extent.  Its  external  or  maxillary  surface  is  slightly 
concave,  is  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  bone,  and  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve.  The  anterior  extremity  is 
the  smallest,  and  from  the  part  represented  by  the  confluence  of 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  above,  generally  proceeds  a  process, 
longer  than  the  gland  itself,  and  passing  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  in  company  with  the  excretory  duct, 
but  above  it,  as  far  as  the  sublingual  gland  in  front,  with  which 
it  is  occasionally  incorporated.  This  process  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  accessory  gland  of  the  parotid,  and  like  it  varies 
considerably  in  size  and  relation  to  the  body  of  the  gland.  A 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  base  of  the  process  appears  the  com- 
mencement of  the  excretory  duct.  It  accompanies  the  gustatory 
nerve  toward  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  sublingual  gland 
and  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  fnenum 
linguae :  in  the  terminal  part  of  its  course  it  is  directed  forward 
and  inward,  fig.  306,  b^  lies  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  opens  by  a  very  narrow  orifice  into  the  mouth, 
in  the  centre  of  a  papilla  of  mucous  membrane  which  projects 
from  the  side  of  the  fraenum.  The  duct  is  about  two  inches  in 
length,  its  coats  are  more  delicate  and  extensible  thaii  those  of 
the  parotid.  Its  calibre  exceeds  that  of  the  parotid  duct,  and, 
like  it,  its  narrowest  portion  is  that  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  this  gradually  contracts  more  and  more, 
so  that  the  terminal  orifice  becomes  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
visible  by  the  naked  eye.  The  primary  lobes  of  the  submaxillary 
gliEkiid  JEire  much  larger  than  those  of  tiie  parotid^  and  the  lobules 
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have  an  irregularly  triangular  arrangement.  The  arteries  and 
veins  that  supply  the  submaxillary  gland,  are  derived  from  the 
facial  and  lingual.  The  nerves  arc  from  the  mylo-liyoid  branch 
of  the  dental,  and  the  gu»-  , 

tatory,  but  chiefly  from  the 
Eubm  axillary  ganglion. 

The  sublingual  gland 
forms  a  distinct  eminence 
underneath  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue  by  the 
side  of  the  fnenum.  It8  i 
Bhape  and  position  i 
shown  in  fig.  305,  c,  c: 
lobules  arc  smaller,  firmer, 
and  more  distinct  than  those 
iif  cither  the  parotid  or  max- 
illary: its  ducts  are  nume- 
rous, their  orifices  conspi- 
cuous along  the  ridge  of 
mucous  membrane  behind  the  terminal  papilla  of  the  duct 
of  the  submaxillary.  Occaaionally  one  duct  is  longer  and 
larger  than  the  rest :  it  is  named,  after  the  anatomist  who  first 
drew  attention  to  it,  '  Bartholin's  duct,'  fig.  306,  a.  For  a  like 
reason,  Anthropotomy  calb  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary,  ib.  b, 
'  Wharton's,'  that  of  the  parotid  '  Steno's,'  and  the  short  ducts  of 
the  sublingual  '  Rivinus's.'  The  secretion  of  the  latter  gland  is 
more  viscid  than  true  saliva :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  defined  of  the  subsidiary  glands  of  the  salivary  system.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  sublingual  is  occasionally  represented  by  one 
or  more  dbtinct  glands  in  juxtaposition,  each  furnished  with  a 
very  short  excretory  duct.  The  anterior  lingual  glands,  fig.  307,  J, 
are  situate  below  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  between  the  lower  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscular  fibres,  and  emit  their  secretion 
during  the  movements  of  that  organ  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
beneath  the  tip,  by  delicate  ducts  indicated  by  bristles  in  the  figure. 
The  labial  glands  form  a  series  of  closely  packed  small,  dense, 
sphereidal  crypts,  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue  between  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle ; 
their  excretory  ducts  open  upon  the  posterior  or  free  surface  of 
the  labial  mucous  membrane.  Tbey  are  not  visible  to  the  eye 
when  tlie  lips  arc  in  their  natural  lax  jtoaitton,  but  when  the 
latter  are  everted,  they  appear  as  prominences  upon  the  tense 
a  membrane. 
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The  buccal  arc  smaller  than  the  labial  glands,  but  resemble 
them  in  form  and  position,  being  irregularly  spheroidal,  aod 
placed  between  the  buccinator  and  mucous  membrane  ;  they  opeD 
by  the  orifices  of  distinct  ducts  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  Utter. 
The  molar  glands  are  placed  between  the  buccinator  and  masseter 
muscles.  They  are  larger  and  more  dense  than  the  buccal, 
being  composed  of  several  lobes.  The  ducts  open  upon  lie 
mucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek.  The  pala- 
tine glands  are  very  numerous  and  small,  and  situated  partly 
between  the  mucoua  membrane  and  the  palatine  arch,  and  partly 
between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  former  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  and 
form  a  thick  layer,  being  more  closely  aggregated  together  in  the 
front  and  behind  than  in  the  middle,  opening  on  to  the  mucous 
membrane  by  distinct  orifices.  The  latter,  smaller  than  the 
former,  exist  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  velum, 
and  are  continuous  below,  where  they  are  more  numerous  than 
above,  with  the  glands  of  the  hard  palate.  The  aggregate  follicles 
opening  near  the  fossulatc  papillce  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
are  sometimes  specified  as  the  '  posterior  lingual  glands.'  Like 
the  other  subsidiary  glands  their  secretion  is  more  mucous  and 
lubricatiDg  than  solvent :  and  the  homologues  of  most  of  these 
glands  are  maximised  in 
herbivorous  Mammals  in 
relation  to  the  movements 
and  mastication  of  their 
coarse  vegetable  food. 

The  diversion  of  the  paro- 
tid secretion  from  the  mouth 
of  a  horse,  during  mastica- 
tion of  oata,  was  followed 
by  dryness  of  the  interior 
of  the  bolus  and  an  exte- 
rior envelope  of  tenacious  mucus,  which  was  as  abundant  as  be- 
fore the  division  of  Steno's  ducts ;  the  experiment '  indicating 
that  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  is  of  the  more  fluid  saliva  which 
moistens.in  ordinary  mastication,  the  whole  mass ;  and  that  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual,  like  the  more  diffused  tributary  glands, 
provide  the  secretion  of  the  slimy  lubricating  saliva.  Further 
experiments  showed*  that  the  flows  from  the  parotid,  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  are  respectively  regulated  by 
conditions  special  to  each.     Thus,  the  quantity  of  saliva  secret^ 

'  CIXTl".  » lb. 
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by  the  parotid  of  a  horse  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  dryness  of 
the  food  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  its  mechanical  division. 
The  mastication  of  straw  and  hay  causes  a  greater  flow  than  does 
that  of  oats  and  farinaceous  matters ;  the  mastication  of  moist 
forms  of  food  hardly  excites  any.  The  saliva  from  the  sublingual 
and  submaxillary  ducts  flows  nearly  in  equal  abundance  whether 
mastication  be  exerted  on  dry  or  moist  forms  of  food ;  and,  owing 
to  its  comparative  tenacity,  it  is  not  easily  imbibed  into  the  centre 
of  the  masticated  material,  but  is  gathered  roimd  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  thus  favouring  its  passage  along  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  salivary  system  supports  the 
conclusions  of  experimental  physiology :  thus,  the  parotids  are  re- 
latively largest  in  mammals  that  masticate  most ;  the  submaxil- 
laries are  largest  in  those  that  need  the  greatest  amount  of  viscid 
lubricating  secretion.  In  the  anteaters,  hairy  or  spiny,  the 
parotid  is  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Cuvier  and 
his  continuators  :^  the  submaxillary  attains  its  maximum  of  size. 
In  many  long-tongued  Edentates  {Myrmecophaga  and  Dasypus) 
a  bladder  is  superadded  to  the  submaxillary  gland  both  for  storage 
of  a  quantity  of  secretion  needed  in  a  sudden  excess  of  outflow, 
and  also  for  adding  to  the  tenacity  of  the  secretion  so  poured  out 
to  lubricate  the  tongue.  In  Echidna  the  end  is  gained  by  sub- 
division with  enlargement  of  Wharton's  ducts. 

Most  analyses  of  saliva  have  been  made  on  that  from  the  human 
mouth  which  is  the  combination  of  the  secretions  of  the  various 
glands  above  described.  The  peculiar  animal  principle  called 
*  ptyalin'  is  a  nearly  solid  matter,  adhesive,  of  a  yellowish  colour : 
it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  essential  oils,  but  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  appears 
to  give  the  peculiar  odour  to  saliva :  when  pure  it  may  be  kept  long 
at  a  moderate  temperature  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

Dr.  Wright's  analysis  of  human  saliva  *  is  as  follows : — 

Water 9881 

Ptyalin 1*8 

Fatty  acid '5 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium 1*4 

Albumen  combined  with  soda '9 

Phosphate  of  lime *6 

Albuminate  of  soda *8 

Lactates  of  potash  and  soda *7 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium '9 

Soda -6 

Mucus,  with  some  ptyalin 2*6 

*  *  Lorsqu'il  n'y  a  point  de  parotides,  comme  cela  a  lieu  dans  Fichidni  ct  lo  /ourmi' 
Iter,  la  proportion  des  mazillaires  augmento  consid^blement.'    xu.  vol  iy.  p.  421. 

*  cxx".  p.  417. 
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Pure  saliva  obtained  from  the  parotids  and  submaxillaries  of  a 
dog,  and  from  the  parotids  of  a  horse,  is  incompetent  to  effect  the 
saccharine  transformation  of  starch :  but  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  and  subsidiary  glands  of  the  mouth  reacts  upon  either 
starch  or  sugar  in  the  way  of  producing  lactic  acid. 

§  225.  Alimentary  canal,  Lyencephala.  —  In  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus  the  (esophagus  becomes  slightly  dilated  near  the  dia- 
phragm, extends  a  little  ^ay  into  the  abdomen,  and  expands  into 
308  ^    moderate-sized     membranous 

stomach,  fig.  308,  t,  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  close 
approximation  of  the  cardiac  and 
pyloric  orifices.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  moderately  wide,  five  feet 
three  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  provided,  at  a  distance  of 
four  feet  three  inches  from  the 
pylorus,  with  a  small  and  slen- 
der caecum,  ib.  w.  The  small 
intestines  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  the  mucous 
coat,  which  is  disposed  in  nume- 
rous folds  or  valvulfe  conniveutes : 
.  these  are  transverse  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  duodenmn,  but  are 
placed  more  or  less  obliquely  in 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestine ; 
they  are  about  two  lines  broad, 
are  close  t<^ether  in  the  duode- 
num, but  diminish  in  breadth 
and  anmber  as  they  approach  tlie 
csecum  coli.  There  are  about 
fifteen  longitudinal  folds  in  the 
first  half  of  the  colon ;  the  re- 
minder of  the  intestine  has  a 
smooth  Inner  surface.  There  is 
no  valvula  coli.  The  rectum, 
ib.  z,  terminates  at  the  anterior 
and  dorsal  part  of  the  vestibular 
TKoncLc  ud  inuioiiiinsi  vinrn.,  oniithorbjnciiii!.   compartmcnt  of  thc  cloaca, 

■■'""'■  As   the   food    undergoes   less 

comminution  in  the  mouth  of  the  Echidna  than  in  that  of  the 
Ornithorhynchus,  the  pharynx  and  fcsophagus  are  wider,  and  a 
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dense  epithelium  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  tube :  it  is 
continued  over  the  capacious  stomach  to  the  pylorus,  near  which 
orifice  it  is  developed  into  numerous  homy  and  sharp  papillas.  The 
subjacent  mucous  membrane  is  smooth ;  the  tunics  of  the  stomach 
are  thin,  to  near  the  pylorus,  where  the  muscular  coat  assumes 
something  of  the  gizzard-character,  and  the  inner  coat  forms  a  pro- 
minent protuberance  in  the  duodenum.  The  intestinal  canal  of 
the  Echidna  is  seven  times  the  length  of  the  body;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  raised  into  valvular  folds ;  a  small  vermiform 
and  glandular  ca3cum  divides  the  small  from  the  large  intestines; 
the  rectum  terminates  as  in  the  Omithorhynchus. 

The  various  modes  of  locomotion,  resulting  from  the  different 
modifications  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems  observable  in 
the  several  families  of  Marsupialiaj  relate  to  the  acquisition  of 
as  various  kinds  of  alimentary  substances,  which  necessarily  re- 
quire for  their  assimilation  as  many  adaptations  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Food — means  of  obtaining  it — instruments  for  preparing 
and  mechanically  dividing  it — cavities,  canals,  and  glands  for 
chemically  reducing  and  animalising  it — form  a  closely  connected 
chain  of  relationships  and  interdependencies.  The  preparatory 
instriunents  have  been  described  in  previous  sections.  In  all 
Marsupials  the  oesophagus  in  passing  through  the  chest  recedes 
from  the  spine  as  it  approaches  the  diaphragm,  and  is  loosely 
connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras  by  a  broad 
duplicature  of  the  posterior  mediastinum.  In  the  Phalangers  the 
oesophagus  terminates  in  the  stomach  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
pierced  the  diaphragm ;  in  the  Opossums  it  is  continued  some  way 
into  the  abdomen ;  in  the  Didelphys  virginiana^  for  example,  for 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half ;  in  Did.  brachyura^  for  half  an 
inch.  In  the  Kangaroos  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
is  of  still  greater  extent ;  I  have  observed  it  five  inches  long  in  a 
male  Mncropus  innjor. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  oesophagus  is  generally  smooth,  or  dis- 
posed in  fine  longitudinal  plaits ;  but  in  the  Virginian  Opossum  the 
terminal  part  of  the  oesophagus  presents  many  transverse  folds  of 
the  lining  membrane  analogous  to,  but  relatively  larger  than, 
those  in  the  Lion  and  other  Felines,  I  have  not  met  with  a  like 
structure  in  the  Phalangers,  nor  in  any  other  genus  of  Marsupials; 
what  is  more  remarkable  is  that  the  transverse  oesophageal  rugae 
are  not  developed  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures  or  PhascogaleSy 
where  analogy  would  lead  one  to  expect  them,  rather  than  in  the 
insectivorous  Opossums. 

The  stomach  presents  three  leading  modifications  of  structure 
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in  the  Marsupialia;  it  ia  either  simple,  as  in  the  Zoophagous, 
Entomophagous,  and  Carpophagous  tribes ;  or  is  provided  with  & 
cardiac  glandular  apparatus,  as  in  the  Koala  and  Wombat;  or  is 
complicated  by  sacculi,  as  in  the  Foephagans. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  stomach  would  have  ex- 
hibited some  modifications  in  the  development  of  the  left  or 
cardiac  extremity  corresponding  with  the  differences  of  food  and 
dentition  observable  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  Marsupial 
order,  in  which  this  viscus  presents  its  simple  condition ;  but  this 
ia  not  the  case :  the  form  of  the  stomach  is  essentially  the  same 
in  the  carnivorous  Dasyure,  the  insectivorous  Bandicoot,  and  the 
leaf-eating  Phalangers.  It  presents  a  full,  round,  ovate,  or  sub- 
triangular  figure,  with  the  right  extremity  projecting  beyond  and 
below  the  pylorus  ;  the  longitudinal  diameter  seldom  exceeds  the 
vertical  or  transverse  by  more  than  one-third ;  often,  as  in  Phas- 
j(jg  cogale    and    Dasyurus    viverrinut, 

by  only  one-fourth  of  its  own  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  cesophagus  enters  at 
the  middle  of  the  lesser  curvature, 
or  sometimes  nearer  the  pylorus, 
but  always  leaves  a  large  hemi- 
spherical cul-de-sac  on  the  lefl 
side.  Daubenton '  has  given  illus- 
trations of  this  characteristic  form 
of  the  stomach  in  different  B]>ecies 
of  Didelphyt  \  it  is  here  figured  as 
it  exists  in  the  Phaseogale,  fig.  309. 
The  stomach  is  relatively  much 
more  capacious  in  the  carnivorous 
Marsupials  than  in  the  carnivorous 
Flacentals.  Some  slight  modifica- 
tions occur  in  the  disposition  of  the 
lining  membrane ;  in  the  Phasco- 
gale  a  series  of  very  thick  rugaj 
radiate  from  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  crocal  end  of  the 
stomach,  some  of  which  were  con- 
tinued along  the  lesser  curvature 
to  the  pylorus.  In  the  Perameles 
nasuta  the  internal  surface  of  the  left  cul-de-sac  is  smooth ;  the 
right  half  of  the  stomach  has  rugse,  running  chiefly  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  and  particularly  numerous  towards  the  pylorus. 

'  racxu",  torn,  i,  pi.  *8,  fig.  1. 
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The  stoniacli  in  the  Wombat  and  Koala  does  not  materially 
fliffer  in  external  figure  from  tLat  of  the  shove-cited  Marsupials ; 
the  ccsophagus  terminates  nearly  midway  between  the  right  and 
left  extremities,  but  further  from  the  pylorus  in  the  Wombat 
than  in  the  Koala.  The  conglomerate  gastric  gland  is  of  a  flat- 
tened ovate  form,  relatively 
larger  in  the  Wombat  than 
in  the  Koala,  situated  to  the 
lefl  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  at 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  fig.  310.  The  gas- 
tric gland  has  a  similar 
]x>sition  in  the  Beaver,  but 
in  this  animal  the  excretory 
orifices  of  the  gland  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  longitu- 
dinal rows,  while  in  the 
Wombat   and    Koala  they 

arc   scattered    irr^ularly ;  _^  _ „^..,^  m.c.™ 

in   the   Wombat  they   are 

about  thirty  in  number,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  depressions 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  cells.  In  the  partially  contracted 
state  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  Wombat  is  dis- 
posed in  longitudinal  rugte, 
which  gradually  subside  to- 
wards the  pylorus ;  but 
when  the  stomach  is  dis- 
tended these  folds  disap- 
pear, and  the  left  extremity 
presents  a  full  globular 
form. 

The  sacculated  stomach 
of  the  Kangaroo,  which  i 
ofTcre  the  extreme  modifica-  ' 
tion  of  this  organ  in  the  j 
Marsupial  order,  resembles 
the  human  colon  both  in  its 
longitudinal  extent,  structure,  and  disposition  in  the  abdomen. 
In  a  full-grown  female  Kangaroo  {Macroput  major)  I  found 
the  abdominal  ncsophagus,  fig.  311,  a,  four  inches  long,  and  ter- 
minating at  six  inches  distance  from  the  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach  :  this  was  folded  forward  and  to  the  right  in  front  of 
the  oesophagus  ;  from  the  basis  of  the  left  cul-de-sac  the  stomach 
continued  to  expand,  nncl  descended  into  the  left  lumbar  and 
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iKac  regions,  whence  it  stretched  upward  and  to  the  right  side 
obliquely  across  the  abdomen,  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  where 
it  became  contracted  and  finally  bent  downward  and  backward 
to  terminate  in  the  duodenum.  The  whole  length  of  the  stomach, 
following  its  curvatures,  was  three  feet  six  inches,  equalling  that 
of  the  animal  itself  from  the  muzzle  to  the  vent. 

The  cavity  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  left,  a  middle, 
and  a  right  or  pyloric  division.  The  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach  is  bifid,  and  terminates  in  two  round  cul-de-sacs.  The 
sacculi  of  the  stomach  are  produced,  like  those  of  the  colon,  by 
three  narrow  longitudinal  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  which  gradu- 
ally disappear,  together  with  the  sacculi  at  the  pyloric  division. 
One  of  the  longitudinal  bands  runs  along  the  greater  curvature, 
at  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  gastro-colic  omentum ;  the  othere 
commence  at  the  base  of  the  left  terminal  pouches,  and  run,  one 
along  the  anterior,  the  other  along  the  posterior  side  of  the  sto- 
mach :  the  interspace,  between  these  bands,  forming  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  is  not  sacculated.  The  largest  of  the 
two  terminal  sacculi,  d,  fig.  310,  is  lined  with  an  insulated  patch 
of  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continued  for  the  extent 
of  five  inches  into  the  cardiac  cavity  ;  the  thick  epithelium  is 
continued  from  the  oesophagus  in  one  direction  into  the  nearest 
and  smallest  sacculus,  c,  and  extends  in  a  sharp- pointed  form  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  into  a  series  of 
sacculi  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  stomach,  ib.  e:  this 
epithelium  is  quite  smooth.  The  vascular  mucous  surface  re- 
commences by  a  point  at  the  great  curvature,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  compartment,  and  gradually  expands  until  it  forms 
the  lining  of  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  right  half  of  the 
stomach.  Three  rows  of  clusters  of  mucous  follicles,  ib.  ff,  g^ 
are  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  half  of  the 
middle  compartment;  they  are  placed  parallel  with  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  bands :  about  fifteen  patches  are  situated  along 
the  greater  curvature,  and  there  are  nine  in  each  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  rows.  These  glandular  patches  disappear  alto- 
gether in  the  pyloric  compartment  of  the  stomach,  where  the 
lining  membrane  is  thickened,  and  finely  corrugated  ;  but  imme- 
diately beyond  the  pylorus  there  is  a  circular  mucous  gland 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad :  the  non-sacculated  pyloric  divi- 
sion of  the  stomach  was  five  inches  in  length. 

In  the  smaller  species  of  Kangaroo  the  stomach  is  less  compli- 
cated than  in  the  Macropus  major  \  the  number  of  sacculi  is 
fewer :  in  Macropus  parryiy  e.  g.,  the  third  longitudinal  band  at 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  almost  obsolete:  in  the 
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Brush-tailed  or  Rock  Kangaroo  {Macropus  penirillahts)  the  car- 
diac extremity  terminates  in  a  single  subclavato  cul-de-sac :  the 
oesophagus  opens  into  the  middle  division  of  the  stomach,  close 
to  the  produced  crescentic  fold  which  separates  it  from  the  cardiac 
compartment.  In  the  great  Kangaroo  a  second  slighter  fold  is 
continued  from  the  right  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice  {larallel  with 
the  preceding,  and  forming  with  it  a  canal,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  in  the  true  ruminating  stomachs,  and  along  which  fluids, 
or  solid  food  not  requiring  previous  preparation  in  the  cardiac 
cavity,  might  be  conducted  into  the  middle  compartment. 

I  have  more  than  once  observed  the  act  of  rumination  in  the 
Kangaroos  kept  in  the  vivarium  of  the  Zoological  Society,  It 
does  not  take  place  while  they  are  recumbent,  but  when  the 
animal  is  erect  upon  the  tripod  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail  The 
abdominal  muscles  are  in  violent  action  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
head  is  then  a  little  depressed,  and  the  cud  is  masticated  by  a 
rapid  rotatory  motion  of  the  jaws.  This  act  is  by  no  means  re- 
peated in  the  Kangaroos  with  the  same  frequency  or  regularity 
as  in  the  true  Kuminants.  A  fact  may,  however,  be  noticed  as  an 
additional  analogy  between  them;  balls  of  hair,  cemented  by 
mucus,  adpressed  and  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  are  occa- 
sionally formed  in  the  stomach,  of  which  I  have  met  with  two, 
of  an  oval  shape,  in  the  Macropus  parryi. 

In  the  genus  Hypsiprymnus  the  stomach  is  as  singularly  com- 
plicated as  in  the  Kangaroos,  and  the  complication  is  essentially 
the  same  in  both ;  arising  from  the  sacculation  of  the  parictes  of 
a  very  long  canal  by  a  partial  disposition  of  shorter  bands  of 
longitudinal  fibres ;  but  in  the  Potoroos  this  sacculation  is  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
oesophagus,  while  the  right  division  of  the  cavity  has  the  ordinary 
form  and  structure  of  the  pyloric  moiety  of  a  simple  stomach. 
The  left  or  cardiac  division  is  enormously  developed ;  in  relative 
proportion,  indeed,  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  true  ruminant 
stomachs,  in  which  both  the  rumen  and  reticulum  are  expansions 
of  the  corresponding  or  cardiac  moiety  of  the  stomach.  The  re- 
lation of  the  stomach  of  a  Potoroo  to  that  of  a  Kangaroo  may  be 
concisely  expressed  by  stating  that  the  termination  of  the  oeso- 
phagus in  the  former  is  removed  from  the  commencement,  or  left, 
of  the  middle  sacculated  compartment  to  its  termination. 

When  fluid  is  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dead  Potoroo,  it 
distends  first  the  pyloric  division ;  it  is  probably  by  a  kind  of 
antiperistaltic  action  that  the  aliment  is  propelled  into  the  long 
sacculated  cascum  to  the  left  of  the  oesophagus. 

Having  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Potoroos  and  Kan- 
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garoos^  the  stomach  is  simple  in  the  Marsupialiay  presenting  only 
some  additional  mucous  glands  in  the  Koala  and  Wombat,  it  is 
to  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  we  have  to 
look  for  those  modifications  which  should  correspond  with  a  vege- 
tablcy  a  mixed,  or  an  animal  diet ;  and  never  perhaps  was  a 
physiological  problem  more  clearly  illustrated  by  comparative 
anatomy  than  is  the  use  of  the  caecum  coli  by  the  varying  con- 
ditions which  it  presents  in  the  present  group  of  Mammalia. 

In  the  most  purely  carnivorous  group  of  the  Marsupial  order 
the  stomach  presents  in  the  magnitude  of  the  left  cul-de-sac  a 
structure  better  adapted  for  the  retention  of  food  than  we  find  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  corresponding  group  in  the  placental  series. 
In  the  most  strictly  carnivorous  Ferce^  as  the  cat-tribe,  there  is  a 
caecum,  though  it  is  simple  and  short;  but  in  the  Marsupial 
Sarcophaga^  this  part  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  intestinal  canal, 
short  and  wide,  is  continued,  like  the  intestine  of  a  reptile,  along 
the  margin  of  a  single  and  simple  mesentery  from  the  pylorus  to 
the  rectum.  The  jejunum,  in  the  Thylacine,  has  a  diameter  of 
two  inches  and  a  half. 

In  the  entomophagous^  Marsupials,  some  of  which  are  suspected 
with  reason  to  have  a  mixed  diet,  the  intestinal  canal  is  relatively 
longer;  the  distinction  of  small  and  large  intestine  is  established ; 
and  the  latter  division  commences  with  a  simple,  moderate-sized, 
subclavate  caecum,  fig.  312. 

In  the  carpophagous^  Phalangers,  whose  stomach  resembles  that 
of  the  predatory  Dasyure,  the  compensation  is  made  by  a  longer 
intestine,  but  principally  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
ca3cum,  which  in  some  species  is  twice  that  of  the  body  itself. 

312  313  314 


CiBcum  of  the  Oposaam. 

Lastly,  in  the  Koala, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
strictly  vegetable  feeder 
than  the  Petaurists  or 
Phalangers,  the  caecum, 

fip*      ''^  1  ^      IR    mnrP    than  CiBcnm  of  the  Kaola.  Ciecum  of  the  Kangaroo. 

three  times  the  length  of  the  animal,  and    its   essential   part, 

'  LXXiV  and  lxxx',  p.  330. 
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the  inner  secreting  membrane^  is  further  augmented  by  about 
a  dozen  longitudinal  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  plaits,  which 
are  continued  from  the  colon  three-fourths  of  the  way  towards 
the  blind  extremity.  When  we  reflect  that  the  Sloth,  which  has 
the  same  diet  and  corresponding  habits  with  the  Koala,  has 
a  singularly  complicated  stomach,  but  no  caecum,  the  vicarious 
office  of  this  lower  blind  production  of  the  digestive  tube  as  a 
subsidiary  stomach  is  still  more  strikingly  exemplified.  In  the 
Marsupials  with  sacculated  stomachs  the  caecum 
coli  is  comparatively  short  and  simple.  In  the 
Potoroos,  which  scratch  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
larvae  and  farinaceous  roots,  it  is  shorter  than  in 
the  great  Kangaroos  which  browze  on  grass. 
There  is  a  slight  tendency  to  sacculation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  caecum  in  the  latter  Mar- 
supials, by  the  development  of  two  longitudinal  OBcum  of  the 
bands,  fig.  314.  In  the  Wombat  the  caecum  is 
extremely  short,  but  wide ;  it  is  remarkable  for  being  provided 
with  a  vermiform  appendage,  fig.  315.  In  this  animal,  how- 
ever, the  colon  is  relatively  longer,  larger,  and  it  is  puckered 
up  into  sacculi  by  two  broad  longitudinal  bands.  In  the  speci- 
men dissected  by  me,  one  of  these  sacculi  was  so  much  longer 
than  the  rest  as  to  almost  merit  special  notice  as  a  second  caecum. 

The  most  interesting  peculiarity  which  the  Zoophagous  Mar- 
supials exhibit  in  the  disposition  of  their  simple  intestinal  canal, 
consists  in  its  being  suspended  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  duodenum  on  a  simple  and  continuous  mesentery,  like  the 
intestine  of  a  carnivorous  reptile.  The  duodenum  makes  the 
ordinary  fold  on  the  right  side,  but  it  is  not  tied  to  the  spine  at 
its  termination;  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum  may,  however, 
be  distinguished  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  mesentery,  and  a  fold  of 
peritoneum  is  continued  from  the  lowest  curve  of  the  loop  of  the 
duodenum  to  the  right  iliac  region,  as  in  the  Kangaroos.  The 
intestine  is  a  little  narrower  at  its  middle  part  than  at  its  two 
extremes ;  the  tunics  increase  in  thickness  towards  the  rectum. 
There  is  a  zone  of  glands  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum. 

In  the  Entomophagans  *  the  duodenum  is  tightly  connected  to 
the  spine,  where  it  crosses  to  be  continued  into  the  jejunum :  from 
this  part  the  mesentery  is  continued  uninterruptedly  along  the 
small  intestines  and  colon  to  the  rectum ;  so  that  although  the 
caecum  is  generally  found  on  the  right  side,  its  connections  are 
sufficiently  loose  to  admit  of  a  change  of  position.     In  the  Carpo- 

'  See  LXXiV,  for  characters  of  these  families  of  Marsupialia. 
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phagans '  the  pygmy  Fetautist  {Acrobates)  shows  the  duodeDum 
attached  to  the  Bpiue  as  in  the  opossums,  but  it  is  not  tied 
down  to  the  right  iliac  region  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  continued 
from  the  convexity  of  its  depending  curve.  The  caecum  is  dis- 
posed in  a  spiral  curve  in  the  left  lumbar  region ;  the  colon 
OBcends  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  stomach,  receiving  a  branch 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  is  then  continued  straight 
down  to  tfie  anuB ;  again  exemplifying  the  oviparous  character  by 
the  shortnese  of  the  large  intestioe.  In  the  Pet.  taguanoides  the 
duodenum  is  tied  down  to  the  iliac  region,  as  in  the  Dasyure ; 
the  ctecum  is  four  inches  long,  and  the  colon  is  relatively  longer 
than  in  Acrohate» ;  it  makes  the  tour  of  the  abdomen  much  as  in 
Man,  but  is  continued  into  the  rectum  without  forming  a  sigmoid 
flexure.  In  the  Phalangers  the  duodenum  winds  round  the  root 
of  the  mesentery,  descending  pretty  low  down  on  the  right  side, 
and  becoming  a  loose  intestine  or  jejunum  on  the  left  side.  The 
long  cEecum  is  suspended  by  a  brood  duplicature  of  peritoneum 
continued  from  the  mesocolon ;  and  the  colon  is  closely  attached 
at  its  transverse  arch  to  the  duodenum  and  root  of  the  mesentery. 
In  the  Koala  the  ca;cum  and  large  intestines  arrive  at  their 
maximum  of  development.  The  duodenum  commences  with  a 
316  small     pyriform     sacculus 

nearly  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  soon  contracts  to  a 
diameter  of  five  lines, 
which  is  the  general  calibre 
of  the  small  intestines.  The 
large  intestines,  where  the 
ileum  terminates,  have  a 
diameter  of  two  inches. 
The  end  of  the  ileum,  fig. 
316,  a,  protrudes  for  the 
extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  within  the  ctecum, 
forming  a  very  effectual 
valve :  near  this  part  there 
are  two  wide  and  deep  glandular  fossse :  the  longitudinal  valvule 
conniventes  of  the  large  intestines  have  already  been  noticed. 

In  the  PotorooB  the  small  intestines  are  disposed  nearly  as  in 
the  Phalangers:  the  short  and  wide  ciecum  lies  in  the  right 
hypogastrium :  the  colon  makes  the  usual  tour  of  the  abdomen, 
but  is  disposed  in  long  convolutions  through  its   whole  course. 
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being  suspended  on  a  broad  mesocolon.  The  diameter  of  both 
small  and  large  intestines  is  nearly  the  same :  in  Hyps,  setosus  I 
ibund  this  to  be  half-an-inch. 

In  the  great  Kangaroo  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum 
is  attached  posteriorly^  by  means  of  a  thin  peritoneal  duplicature^ 
to  the  spine^  and  anteriorly  to  the  ascending  colon  :  it  makes  an 
abrupt  turn  upon  itself,  and  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  continued 
from  the  convexity  of  the  curve  to  the  right  iliac  region.  The 
small  intestines  are  strung  in  short  folds  on  a  rather  narrow  me- 
sentery. The  csecum  is  in  part  suspended  from  the  same  me- 
senteric fold.  The  colon,  besides  its  posterior  connections  with 
a  mesocolon,  is  attached,  as  before  observed,  to  the  duodenum ; 
and  also,  by  means  of  the  great  omentum,  pretty  closely  to  the 
stomach,  whence  it  passes  down,  forming  many  large  and  loose 
convolutions,  to  the  rectum,  being  attached  by  a  broad  mesocolon 
to  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 

The  zone  of  glands  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  has 
been  already  noticed ;  they  are  present  in  other  Marsupials,  even 
in  the  most  carnivorous  species.  The  villi  of  the  small  intestines 
in  the  Kangaroo  are  of  moderate  length,  compressed  and  close- 
set.  Glandule  aggregate  are  arranged  in  narrow  patches  in  the 
ileum.  There  are  seven  groups  of  similar  follicles  in  the  csecum ; 
and  a  few  long  and  narrow  patches  of  glands  occur  in  the  colon 
intermingled  with  numerous  glandulsB  solitaris;  the  surface  of 
the  rest  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  disposed 
in  a  very  fine  net>-work. 

Two  faint  longitudinal  bands  extend  along  the  first  ten  inches 
of  the  colon  and  are  continued  along  two-thirds  of  the  csecum : 
the  sacculi  produced  by  these  bands  are  but  very  feebly  marked. 
The  contents  of  the  csecum  in  the  great  Kangaroo  are  of  a 
pultaceous  consistence,  and  the  mass  continues  undivided  along 
the  first  two  feet  of  the  colon,  gradually  becoming  less  fluid  and 
then  beginning  to  be  separated  into  cubical  fasces  about  an  inch 
square.  The  diameter  of  the  large  intestine  in  this  species  ex- 
ceeds very  little  that  of  the  small  intestines. 

In  all  the  Marsupials  two  sebaceous  follicles  open  into  the 
termination  of  the  rectum.  The  anus  has  its  proper  sphincter, 
but  is  also  surrounded,  in  common  with  the  genital  ouUet,  by  a 
larger  one.  When  the  penis  is  retracted,  the  fsecal,  urinary, 
and  genital  canals  all  terminate  within  a  common  external 
outlet ;  so  that  in  the  literal  sense  the  Marsupials  are 
matous. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  length  of  the  inteftioH 
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and  its  parts,  as  compared  with  the  body,  in  a  few  species  of  the 
different  families  of  Marsupialia : — 
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$  226.  Alimentary  canal  of  Rodentia. — In  relation  to  the  de- 
jj-  gree    of   comminution    of 

the  food  and  in  continua- 
tion of  the  character  of 
the  fauces  the  oesophagus 
is  narrow  in  all  Rodents 
and  is  usually  continued  a 
short  way  into  the  abdo- 
men before  opening  into 
the  stomach.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  cardia  is  at  or 
near  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  curvature  (fig.  317, 
/,  Kat,fig.  318,/,^,  Vole) 
as  in  Marsupials,  and  the 
modifications  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  food 
are,  also,  manifested  chiefly 
in  the  ciecum.  The  left 
end  of  the  stomach  com- 
monly projects  beyond  the 
pylorus,  fig.  317,  rf,  fig. 
318,  b :  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  both  '  blind  sacs '  marked 
off  by  transverse  constrictions  from  the  mid-part  of  the  cavity, 
fig.  317,  b.  The  ceeophageal  epithelium  is  usually  continued 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cardiac  compartment,  ib.  a.  In 
the  Porcupine,  which  shows  well  this  tripartite  type  of  stomach. 
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the  pyloric  aperture  is  much  larger  than  the  cardiac  one  and  is 
bouuded  toward  the  left  side  by  a  valvular  ridge. 

In  the  Squirrels  {Sciurus)  the  stomach  is  of  a  pyriform  or 
oval  ehape,  quickly  contracting  to  a  conical  or  cylindrical  por- 
tion, which  is  bent  upon  the  small  curve  and  terminates  in  the 
l>ylorus.  The  cardiac  compartment,  which  projects  far  to  left 
beyond  the  (Esophagus,  is  lined  with  a  thick  epidermis,  which 
ibrms  two  oval  lips,  as  it  is  prolonged  around  tbe  opening  into 
the  second  compartment,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  gastro- 
mucouB. 

In  the  Hamsters  (Crteetiu)  the  stomach  ia  divided  into  two 
pouches,  separated  by  a  deep  constriction ;  the  left  pouch  is 
cylindrical,  the  right  globular.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  situated  in 
the  constriction,  so  that  food  can  pass  at  once  into  the  pyloric 
compartment  and  be  antiperistalticaliy  moved  and  stored  in  the 
cardiac  division. 

In  the  Rat  {Mas  decumanut)  the  abdominal  part  of  the  gullet, 
fig.  317,/,  is  1^  inches  long,  and  carries  forward  a  fold  of  peri- 
toneum. The  cardiac  compartment,  ib.  a,  has  thin  coats  and  is 
lined  by  an  epithelium  which  usually  gives  it  a  whiter  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  ot^an.     At  the  midpart,  ib.  b,  there  is  a  tendinous 


patch  from  which  muscular  fibres  radiate,  as  in  the  bird's  stomach : 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  pyloric  division,  d,  are  thicker,  as  is  also 
the  gastro-vaacular  lining  membrane. 

In  the  Water-vole  {Arvicola  amphibiui)  the  cardiac  and  middle 
compartments  form  one  elongated  cavity,  fig.  318,  a,  f,  sepa- 
rated by  a  constriction  from  the  pyloric  portion,  b.  This  swells 
out  in  two  directions,  above  into  a  small  saccolns,  e,  the  coats  of 
which  are  thin,  like  ^oae  of/,  and  below  into  the  true  digestive 
pyloric  part,  with  a  thicker  mnaeaUr  tnaio  and  gastro-vaaoular 
lining  membrane.     The  epidMfiil  SlAHr  of  a.  f.  tAoninates  by  a 
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fringed  margin.  The  Lemmings  have  a  similar  type  of  stomach, 
complicated  with  a  slight  subdivision,  fig.  319,  c,  of  the  right  com- 
partment, near  the  pylorus,  where  the  thicker  glandular  lining 
graduates  into  the  thin  smooth  mucous  membrane  of  the  supra- 
pyloric  sac,  e.  From  the  cardiac  orifice  a  pair  of  ridges  curve 
toward  the  pyloric  division,  defining  a  groove  or  canal,  fy  ana- 
logous to  that  which  will  be  shown  in  the  Rnminants ;  the  border 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  cardiac  half  is  well-defined  and  some- 
times fringed.  The  gastric  tubes  of  the  compartment,  &,  are  so 
complex  as  to  give  the  character  of  a  gland  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  Beaver  (  Castor)  the  stomach  is  transverse  and  elongated 
in  that  direction,  the  right  portion  being  larger  than  that  which 
iB  situated  to  the  left  of  the  cardia ;  the  oesophagus  is  inserted 
into  the  first  third  of  its  anterior  margin  by  a  narrow  opening, 
surrounded  with  pointed  processes,  which  are  analogous  to  the 
fringes  formed  by  the  epithelium  in  many  other  Rodents.  On 
the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  at  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
is  a  gastric  gland  composed  of  numerous  branched  follicles,  the 
blind  ends  of  which,  when  exposed  by  removal  of  the  muscular 
coat,  give  the  gland  a  lobulated  surface :  the  orifices  of  the  glands, 
are  arranged  on  slight  ridges  in  three  longitudinal  rows  on  a  flat 
tract  of  the  inner  surface.  On  the  right  of  these  orifices  com- 
mences the  pyloric  portion,  the  termination  of  which  is  indicated 
by  an  external  constriction,  and  by  an  internal  thickened  ring : 
the  pylorus  is  approximated  to  the  cardiac  orifice.  This  pyloric 
portion,  which  is  more  muscular  than  the  rest,  is  sometimes 
dilated  into  a  distinct  pouch,  separated  by  a  constriction  from  the 
pyloric  cul-de-sac.  The  internal  membrane  presents  everywhere 
the  same  appearance,  except  that  in  the  pyl6ric  portion  it  appears 
to  be  more  smooth,  and  its  folds  take  a  different  direction.  On 
the  right  of  the  cardia  there  is  a  very  thick  fold,  separating  the 
left  from  the  right  compartment.  In  the  Dormouse  {Myoxus 
ffUs)  and  Muscardine  {M,  avellanarius)  similar  follicular  glands 
are  aggregated  round  a  dilated  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  or 
cardiac  commencement  of  the  stomach,  like  the  *  proventriculus ' 
of  birds.*  We  have  here  a  repetition  of  the  structure  noted  in 
the  Wombat. 

In  the  Cape  Mole  {Bathyergus)  the  abdominal  oesophagus  is 
an  inch  in  length  and  terminates  midway  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  stomach.  The  right  compartment  is  of  enormous  size, 
elongated  and  pierced  at  its  base  by  the  cardiac  orifice  ;  the  left 

1  XX.  vol.  i.  p.  181,  No.  590  ▲. 
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compartment  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  of  a  globular  form,  and 
separated  from  the  preceding,  both  by  an  external  constriction 
and  an  internal  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are,  more- 
over, two  additional  folds  nearer  to  the  pylorus,  which  seem 
to  form  a  third  compartment.  The  Oryctere  (  Orycterus)  has  its 
stomach  slightly  different :  its  position  is  more  longitudinal,  so 
that  the  left  compartment  is  anterior,  and  the  right  {>osterior; 
the  pyloric  portion  is  short,  cylindrical,  and  directed  forward. 

In  Capromys  Fournieri  the  oesophagus,  after  a  short  course  in 
the  abdomen,  terminates  in  a  stomach  six  inches  long,  about  2^ 
inches  from  the  left  end :  a  pouch  of  the  same  extent  is  con- 
tinued from  the  right  of  the  pylorus,  which  is  situated  1^  inches 
to  the  right  of  the  cardia. 

In  the  Coypu  {Myopotamus)  the  stomach  closely  resembles 
that  of  CapromySf  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  both  extremities 
having  pretty  nearly  the  same  volume;  the  cardiac  extremity 
projects  three  inches  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  oeso- 
phagus, and  the  pyloric  sacculus,  a  little  more  than  two  beyond 
the  pyloric  orifice.  The  stomach,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
end  to  end,  is  7|  inches  ;  its  greatest  depth  4^  inches. 

In  the  Agouti  {Dasyprocta  agouti)^  with  a  stomach  5^  inches 
long,  the  constriction  dividing  it  into  cardiac  and  pyloric  por- 
tions is  deep :  the  latter  bulges  out  on  each  side  the  pylorus  so 
as  to  make  the  duodenum  commence  from  a  central  depres- 
sion. The  Paca  (  Coelogenys)  shows  the  same  structure.  In  an 
Acouchi  the  gastric  constriction  was  not  present  or  had  relaxed. 
In  the  Capybara  the  abdominal  oesophagus  is  two  inches  in  extent : 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  found  puckered 
into  sacculi  by  contraction  of  a  band  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

In  the  Rabbit  and  Hare  {Lepusy  Lin.)  the  stomach  is  roundish, 
bent  in  a  quick  curve,  with  the  oesophagus  entering  nearer  the 
left  or  great  end  than  the  pyloric  end :  the  left  end  adheres  to 
])art  of  the  abdominal  oesophagus :  it  is  usually  found  partially 
constricted  into  two  compartments,  the  pyloric  being  the  thickest 
and  most  muscular.  The  sides  of  this  division  have  a  well-marked 
tendinous  patch. 

The  intestinal  canal  usually,  in  Rodents,  begins  by  a  well-marked 
dilatation,  and  the  whole  duodenum  is  more  continuously  and 
loosely  suspended  than  in  most  higher  Mammals.  In  the  Dormice 
( Myoxus)  which  hy  bemate  like  the  bear,  there  is  no  caacuiOi  In  the 
common  Mouse  and  Rat  (Mus,  fig.  317)  the  cscunif  kp  " 
wide,  and  bent ;  the  colon,  p,  reduced  to  the  calibre 
leaves  the  caecum,  Uke  the  duodenum  quitting  the  i 
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fmces  begin  to  be  divided  in  the  colon,  by  constrictioos  of  the  gat, 
as  in  the  figure :  the  rectum  runs  some  way  along  the  base  of  the 
tail  before  terminatiiig.  The  small  intestines  are  five  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  Urge  intestines  once  that  length.  In 
the  Mole-rat  (Bathyergus)  the  csecitm 
makes  a  close  spiral  turn,  and  its  inner 
membrane  ie  augmented  by  many  trans- 
verse folds.  The  ciecum  is  of  greater 
length  in  the  Sciurida;  in  the  common 
Squirrel  it  is  curved,  fig.  320,  c,  and 
divided  from  the  colon,  e,  by  a  constric- 
tion close  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum. 
The  colon  is  wider  at  its  commencement 
than  in  the  Rats,  and  the  whole  intes* 
tinal  canal  is  longer.  In  Sciurug  griseus 
the  small  intestines  are  seven  times,  the 
large  intestines  twice,  the  length  of  the 
body;  the  CEecum  is  half  that  length. 
In  the  Hamster  the  colon  describes  two 
direct  and  two  reflected  spiral  coils  at 
its  commencement,  decreasing  in  calibre, 
and  then  proceeds,  of  nearly  the  same 
diameter  as  the  ileum,  to  terminate  in 
the  rectum.'  In  the  Marmots  (^Arctomya) 
the  duodenum  passes  loosely  down  the 
right  side  until  its  attachment,  by  a 
mesentery  from  its  concavity,  to  the  first 
bend  of  the  colon,  behind  which  it  winds 
to  the  left;  and  after  an  attachment  to  the 
descending  colon  by  serous  layers  from 
its  convexity,  becomes  jejunum.  The 
long  and  large  ca:cum  has  a  mesentery ; 
its  inner  surface  is  multiplied  by  circular  folds,  indicated  outwardly 
by  constrictions  which  led  Hunter  to  compare  it  •  to  a  quilted  pet- 
ticoat.' •  The  indication  of  the  low  grade  or  affinities  yielded  by 
the  termination  of  the  intestines,  is  thus  noted  in  the  present 
Lissencephalan; — 'The  rectum  cannot  be  said  to  terminate  at  the 
veige  of  the  anus ;  but  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  up, 
that  lower  part  seems  common  to  the  anus  and  to  a  glandular  appa- 
ratus whose  duets  open  into  it.  It  is  something  like  the  common 
vagina  to  the  bladder  and  uterus  in  fowls."   In  Ca7)ro7n^s  the  ileum 

'  cxxu".  uin.  p.  13*,  pi.  XT.  '  ccxiXTi.  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 
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applies  an  expanded  termination  to  a  much  smaller  orifice  at  the 
side  of  the  caecum :  the  part  so  included  forming  the  valve.  The 
length  of  the  caecum  is  thirteen  inches :  its  widest  circumference 
six  inches :  its  parietes  are  puckered  up  by  two  longitudinal  mus- 
cular bands,  one  of  which  is  continued  a  short  way  upon  the  colon. 
The  caecum  is  marked  off  from  the  colon  by  a  valvular  structure 
similar  to  that  at  the  end  of  the  ileum ;  the  two  orifices  of  the  blind 
gut  being  analogous  to  the  cardia  and  pylorus  of  the  stomach.' 

In  the  Coypu  the  duodenum  commences  with  so  large  a  dila- 
tation that  it  projects  toward  the  oesophagus  like  a  caecum ;  its 
circumference  here  was  4 J  inches;  the  decrease  is  gradual, 
and  where  the  biliary  duct  enters  the  circumference  is  three 
inches,  and  a  little  distance  below  this  2^.  The  length  of  the 
small  intestines  is  sixteen  feet,  their  mean  circumference  1|  inches. 
The  caecum  is  large,  making  a  circular  turn  at  its  base  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  volume :  it  is  puckered  into  sacculi  by 
two  muscular  bands,  less  defined  toward  the  basal  part:  its 
length  is  one  foot  ten  inches,  its  greatest  circumference  eight 
inches.  The  ileum  terminates  in  a  sort  of  sacculus  at  the  base  of 
the  caecum,  close  to  the  colon.  This  gut  begins  large,  but  gradu- 
ally becomes  narrow :  it  is  slightly  sacculated  for  a  short  dis- 
tance :  its  mean  circumference  2|  inches.  The  colon  makds  an 
abrupt  turn  from  the  caecum,  and  after  a  course  of  one  foot  five 
inches  suddenly  folds  upon  itself,  the  reflected  length  running 
down  for  the  distance  of  eleven  inches,  when  it  turns  as  suddenly 
back  again,  but  does  not  adhere  so  closely  to  the  previous  fold  as 
that  to  the  first  length  ;  it  then  contracts  and  soon  proceeds  to 
constitute  the  rectum.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  loose  fold,  as  in 
Capromys^  the  faeces  begin  to  assume  a  solid  form  in  separate 
oval  masses.  The  total  length  of  the  large  intestines  was  four 
feet  four  inches.  The  enormous  caecum  of  the  Capybara  occu- 
pies almost  the  posterior  half  of  the  abdomen. 

The  parallel  course  of  the  arteries  along  the  coats  of  the  colon 
in  Hy8tricid<By  Chinchillidce,  and  Ctenomt/id(B,  connected  at  dis- 
tant intervals  by  transverse  branches,  without  other  ramification, 
is  worthy  of  remark.^  In  the  Porcupine  the  caecal  sacculi  are 
puckered  upon  three  longitudinal  bands,  two  of  which  are  con- 
tinued some  way  along  the  colon.  In  the  Chinchilla  the  sacculi 
j)roject  alternately  from  opposite  sides  of  the  caecum.  The  above- 
defined  general  form  of  large  intestines  in  vegetarian  rodents  is 
exemplified  in  fig.  321,  from  the  Water-vole.     Here  the  ileum 

*  cxxx''.  p.  70,  et  seg.  for  further  details  of  tho  alimentary  canal  of  this  rare  rodmli 

*  XX.  Tol.  i.  p.  216,  Na  723,  c.    cxxxi".  p.  22,  pi.  i. 
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terminates  at  the  base  of  the  sacculate  ctecum,  n;  the  slender  ter- 
mmatioii,  q,  simulateB  a  vermiform  appendage :  the  colon  begins 
by  a  pair  of  large  aaccull,  r,  but  quickly  contracts  to  the  calibre 
321  ehown   at  s.      Two   oval 

patches  are  here,  as  usual, 
situated  on  either  side  of 
the  ileo-cfEcal  valve.  In 
the  Leporidce  they  are 
lodged  in  a  special  pouch, 
fig.  322,  /:  the  vascular 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
ctecum,  in  these  herbivo- 
rous rodents,  is  augmented 
by  being  produced  into  a 
broad  fold,  disposed  spi- 
rally ia  near  the  slender 
termination  of  the  ctecum, 
d,  b,  which  is  glandular, 
like  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendage in  Man.  Three  longitudinal  bands  extend  upon  the 
colon ;  but  two  of  these  become  blended  together  as  that  gut  con- 


tracts, and  the  sacculi  project  from  one  side  only,  in  which  the 
ffecal  contents  begin  to  be  moulded  into  the  pellet-shaped  excre- 
ment. After  the  colon  has  completed  its  first  long  fold,  returning 
to  near  its  commencement,  the  sacculi  disappear. 

Besides  the  analogy  already  noted  between  the  orifices  of  the 
cnscum  and  those  of  the  stomach,  that  of  the  different  diameters  of 
the  entering  and  out>-going  tubes  may  be  observed.  Comparative 
anatomy  concurs  with  results  of  undesigned  experiments,  as  in 
cases  where   artificial   openings   have   been   established  in    the 
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human  intestiaal  canal,  in  showing  that  a  change  to  ^gtric  diges- 
tion  is  repeated  apon  the  food  in  the  cncum :  chemistry  has,  also, 
shown  that  the  chyme  here  again  becomes  acidified,  after  having 
been  neutralised  by  bile  in  the  small  tntestinefi. 

§  327.  Alimentary  canal  of  Ituectivora. — In  this,  as  in  preceding 
orders,  the  oesophagus  is  usually  prolonged  some  way  into  the 
abdomen  before  its  teiminatioo.  My  examinations  of  the  stomach 
in  the  diflferent  inseotiTorous  genera  lead  me  to  generalise  an  ap- 
proximate, rather  than  a  remote,  relative  position  of  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  orifices : '  the  form  of  this  viscus,  in  most,  accords 
with  that  in  OmithorhynchuB,  fig. 
308,  b.  In  a  Proboscis-shrew,  e.  g. 
( Rhynckocyon,  Peters),  the  depth,  or 
diameter  of  the  stomach  in  the  axis 
of  the  abdomen,  exceeds  the  length, 
or  transverse  diameter :  the  cardiac 
end  does  not  bulge  out  to  the  left  of 
the  gullet  so  much  as  in  Rodentia ;  but 
there  is  usually  an  expansion  beyond 
and  to  the  right  of  the  pylorus,  and  the 
proximity  of  that  orifice  to  the  car- 
dia  leaves  but  a  short  tract  answer- 
ing  to  the  '  lesser  curvature '  of  the 
stomach,  fig.  323,  t.  The  form  of 
this  viscus  in  Solenodon,  Amphitorex, 
HydroBorex  fodiena,  and  Cladobatei,  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
Rhynchocyon  \  in  all  Inaectivora  the  duodenum  expands  to  much 
more  than  the  diameter  of  the  cesophagus.  In  our  small  native 
Shrews  the  shape  of  the  stomach  depends  much  upon  the 
quantity  it  happens  to  hold,  and  the  transverse  extent  prevails 
most  in  the  empty  state.  In  SoTex  araneus  the  cardiac  sac  pro- 
jects moderately  beyond  the  cesophagus-;  in  S.  levcodon,  Hydro- 
sorex  kermanni  and  Amphitorex  tetragonurus,  the  cardiac  sac  as- 
sumes almost  rodent  proportions :  in  many  Shrews  the  contracted 
pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  is  much  prolonged. 

In  the  Hedgehog  the  transverse  length  of  the  stomach  pre- 
vails over  the  depth:  the  blind  end  to  the  left  ts  leas  produced 
tlian  in  the  above-named  Shrews :  the  coats  of  the  narrow  pyloric 
end  are  thick.' 

'  '  II  ert  gJn^nitpmeDt  diapw^  en  trarprn.  pina  ou  moins  a\imfl>  diini  re  teta,  arte 
IcB  oriflces  diduta.'     III.  torn*  iv.  p.  34.     8ro  also  liiti",  p.  1002. 

'  Hant«r  notes  that  he  foond  in  th«  Blomnchs  of  HiMJgrhoga,  in  April,  gmb*, 
niih  a  little  nnchrwrd  gnu>B;  in  Miiy.  Junr,  Jul;,  find  Aoguat,  '  the  insect*  of  the 
Ecwon,' and  CBterpiltara  of  the  cabbage  (Pierit  BraMicg);  in  Septambar  and  OcUba. 
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In  the  Mole  tlie  abdominal  ccsophngus  is  long  and  enters  the 
stomach  midway  between  the  two  ends :  the  cavity,  when  distended 
with  the  worms  and  grubs  devoured  by  this  voracious  burrowcr, 
•  fills  nearly  half  of  the  abdomen.' '  In  the  Tenrecs  (  Centetes)  the 
cardia  and  pylorus  are  further  apart  than  in  most  Insectivora  :  the 
cardiac  sac  is  less  prominent ;  the  pyloric  end  is  bent  upon  itself. 
As  a  rule  the  intestinal  canal  is  uniform  in  diameter,  and  devoid 
of  caecum  in  the  present  order :  it  is  loosely  suspended  on  one  con- 
tinued peritoneal  fold  from  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  to  the 
rectum.  In  the  common  Shrews,  fig.  359,  the  intestine  is  about 
four  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  the  Hedgehog  about  six 
times,  in  the  Mole  seven  times,  that 
length.  The  Tupaiae  and  some  of 
the  snouted-shrewB  are  exceptions : 
in  the  former  (  Cladobates)  the  Ciecum 
is  simple,  straight,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  not  wider  than  the  major 
part  of  the  colon ;  and  but  little 
wider  than  the  ileum.  Macrosce- 
Udet  has  a  long,  slender,  pedunculate 
ciecum.  In  Rkynchocyon,  the  csecum, 
fig.  324,  c,  is  about  3  inches  long,  and 
is  twice  the  width  of  the  ileum,  ib.  i. 
The  colon,  of  similar  diameter  with 
the  ciecum,  forms  a  short  double  bend, 
T,  T,  returning  upon  itself,  before  it 
is  continued  on  into  the  narrow  por- 
■"""  ■  tion  ending  in  the  rectum. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  Mole's  intestine  is  disposed, 
along  part  of  the  canal,  in  close-set  longitudinal  folds ;  but  is  re- 
markable for  its  smootlinesa  and  absence  of  visible  villi.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Hedgehog's  intestine  is  beset  with 
minute  flat,  conical  villi,  changing  toward  the  end  of  the  canal 
into  a  fine  reticulate  surface. 

§  328,  Alimentary  canal  of  Cheiroptera. — The  Cheiroptera 
present  three  forms  of  stomach ;  one  relating  to  vegetable  diet, 
another  to  the  times  of  taking  the  food  and  to  the  quantity  taken, 
a  third  to  the  ordinary  capture  of  insects  during  Sight.  The  latter 
relation,  which  prevails  in  the  order,  is  associated  with  a  form  of 

rljtnp,  wings  And  legs  of  iDaerts,  including  thoM  of  the  Bearabirvt  and  of  Gtoirvpet 
ttertarariua ;  from  Novembot  onward  to  Mstch— the  hjberQsting  season — there  was 
DO  food  in  the  atomocb,  only  a  little  crenniy  mucBS.     ccxxxti.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
>  Ib.  p.  187. 
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Btomach,  reserabiing  that  in  the  common  Shrew.  In  fig.  325,  the 
cavity  has  been  inverted,  showing  the  nzgie  and  the  glandular 
character  of  the  gastric  membrane  at  the  pyloric  end.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  diameters  of  the  oesoph^us  and  duo- 
denum are  aUo  shown.  In  the  Noctule  a  small 
part  of  the  right  end  of  the  stomach  projects  be- 
yond the  pylorus.  la  Plecotut  communu  the  left 
end  of  the  stomach  becomes  somewhat  attenuated 
nnd  bent  up.  In  the  Vampires  {Detmodus)  the  Humi 
cardiac  portion  is  produced  into  a  long  intestini-  J^itoBi^ui." 
form  reservoir,'  in  which  the  blood  is  stored  up, 
that  may  have  been  sucked  during  a  night's  adventure,  and 
transported  for  digestion  in  the  place  of  repose.  In  the  Ptero- 
pines  the  left  end  of  the  Gtomach,  fig,  326,  is  much  produced,  but 
in  a  far  leas  degree,  than  in  Detmodus.  It  is  sometimes  found,  in 
the  partially  distended  state,  divided  into  two  dilatations:  the 
extreme  one  smooth ;  the  other,  nearer  the  cardia,  showing  ruge 
longitudinally  disposed :  the  cesophagus  in  these  frugivorous  Bats 
ia  wide  and  expands  near  its  termination.  To  the  right  of  this 
expansion  the  stomach  is  long  and  narrow,  bent  upon  itself,  and 
produced  into  a  cecal  poucb  beyond  the  pylorus,  which  is 
extremely  small.  The  intestinal  canal  is  usually  devoid  of 
ciecum ;  but  the  colon  begins  ,„ 

with  one  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  in  Rht- 
nopoma  Hardtoickii  and 
Megaderma  spatma.  The 
whole  intestine  is  barely 
thrice  the  length  of  the 
body    in    Vesper tilio    muri- 

ttus:    in   a   Pteropus   it   is  

nearly  seven  times  that  length.  The  intestinal  villi  in  t-ome  Bats 
are  close-aet  folioceoos  processes,  and  form  extremely  beautiful 
microscopic  objects  when  injected.  In  Rhinulophut  the  lining 
membrane  presents  fine  transverse  folds. 

The  low  poeition  of  the  volant  and  terrestrial  Intectivora,  as  of 
Rodents  and  Marsupials  in  the  Mammalian  series,  is  shown  by 
tiie  loose  and  simple  mode  of  suspension  of  the  intestinal  caoaL 

§  329.  Alimentary  canal  of  Quadrumana. —  The  Galeopithtei 
indicate  their  lemurine  affinities  by  their  long  and  large  ctecam. 
The  oesophagus  opens  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  middle  of  the 

■  A  good  figure  of  Uiii  modificulion,  first  obserrod  hj  Peten,  will  ba  fooDd  in 
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small  curvature;  but  leaves  a  well-marked  semi-oval  pouch  to 
the  left :  the  pyloric  end  loses  in  calibre  and  gains  in  thickness  of 
its  coats,  the  inner  one  projecting  in  wavy  longitudinal  folds  :  the 
pylorus  is  a  small  constriction.  In  a  male  Galeopithecus  Tern-- 
minckiiy  measuring  from  the  apex  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  1  foot  4  inches,  the  small  intestines  were  4  feet  4  inches,  the 
caecum  1  inch,  the  large  intestines  7  feet  7  inches.^ 

In  the  Aye-aye  the  oesophagus  has  a  course  of  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  the  abdomen  before  terminating  at  the  cardiac  orifice. 
This  is  situated,  as  in  most  Lemurs,  nearer  the  pylorus  than 
the  cardiac  end.  The  stomach  is  of  a  full,  subglobular  form  :  the 
pyloric  end  projects  about  half  an  inch  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  pylorus.  A  narrow  glistening  tract  of  fine  aponeurotic  fibres 
runs  parallel  with,  and  a  little  below,  the  short  curvature  between 
the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  and  from  this  tract  the  fibres  of 
the  outer  muscular  layer  radiate.  A  narrow  but  well-marked 
crescentic  fold  projects  into  the  cavity  from  the  lesser  curvature, 
four  lines  to  the  right  of  the  cardia,  subsiding  about  an  inch  down 
the  fore  and  hind  walls :  this  fold  appears  even  when  the  cavity 
is  fully  distended,  and  it  marks  out  internally  the  division  be- 
tween the  cardiac  and  pyloric  compartments.  The  pylorus  is  a 
subcircular  aperture,  above  which  projects  a  short  thick  longitu- 
dinal prominence.  The  duodenum,  after  its  usual  curve,  crosses 
the  spine  below  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  then  turns  up  the  left 
side  to  commence  the  three  principal  folds  of  the  small  intestine, 
on  the  border  of  the  mesentery,  by  which,  with  the  caecum,  they 
are  freely  suspended.  A  duplicatare  of  peritoneum  is  continued 
from  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  and  firom  the  lower  part  of  the 
beginning  of  the  colon,  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  attaching 
them  thereto.  The  colon,  after  a  course  of  3  or  4  inches,  forms 
a  long  narrow  fold,  5  inches  in  length,  then  passes  to  the  left, 
above  and  behind  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  and  descends  along 
the  left  lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions  to  form  the  rectum. 

The  small  intestines  are  rather  more  than  three  times  the  length 
of  the  body :  the  caecum  is  about  one-fifth  that  length ;  measuring 
2  inches  7  lines :  for  the  first  inch  it  is  10  Unes  in  diameter,  but 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  diameter  of  3  lines ;  terminating  rather 
obtusely,  and  resembling  an  appendix  vermiformis ;  but  this  is  not 
marked  off  by  any  valvular  structure  from  the  wider  part  of  the 
caecum,  and  it  is  continued,  as  in  the  human  foetus,  directly  from 

*  '  In  several  shot  on  the  hills  at  Pinang,  the  stomach  contained  vegetable  matter, 
but  no  remains  of  insects.  In  confinement  plantains  constitute  the  favourite  food.' 
LXXXIl".  p.  8. 
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stomach,  resembling  that  in  the  common  Shrew.  In  fig.  325,  the 
cavity  has  been  inverted,  showing  the  rugie  and  the  glandular 
character  of  the  gastric  membrane  at  the  pyloric  end.  Tlie  differ- 
ence in  the  diameters  of  the  tesophagus  and  duo- 
denum are  also  shown.  In  tlie  Noctule  a  small 
part  of  the  right  end  of  the  stomach  projects  be- 
yond  the  pylorus.  In  PUcotui  communit  the  left 
end  of  the  stonuich  becomes  somewhat  attenuated 
and  bent  up.  In  the  Vampires  {Detmodus)  the  t 
cardiac  portion  is  produced  into  a  long  intestini-  '^nuL^wmT' 
form  reservoir,'  in  which  the  blood  is  stored  op, 
that  may  have  been  sucked  during  a  night's  adventure,  and 
transported  for  digestion  in  the  place  of  repose.  In  the  Ftero- 
pines  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  fig.  326,  is  much  produced,  but 
in  a  far  less  degree,  than  in  Detmodut.  It  is  sometimes  found,  in 
the  partially  distended  state,  divided  into  two  dilatations:  the 
extreme  one  smooth;  the  other,  nearer  the  cardia,  showing  rug» 
longitudinally  disposed :  the  cesophagua  in  these  frugivorous  Bats 
is  wide  and  expands  near  its  termination.  To  the  right  of  thia 
expansion  the  stomach  is  long  and  narrow,  bent  upon  itself,  and 
produced  into  a  cKcat  pouch  beyond  the  pylorus,  which  is 
extremely  small.  The  intestinal  canal  is  usually  devoid  of 
ctecum ;  but  the  colon  begins  ,,n 

with  one  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  in  Rhi' 
nopoma  HardwickU  and 
Megaderma  ipasma.  The  , 
whole  intestine  is  barely 
thrice  the  length  of  the 
body  in  Vespertilio  muri- 
nus:  in  a  Pteropns  it  is 
nearly  seven  times  that  length.  The  intestinal  villi  in  some  Bats 
are  close-set  foliaceous  processes,  and  form  extremely  beautiful 
microscopic  objects  when  injected.  In  Rhinulophut  the  lining 
membrane  presents  fine  transverse  folds. 

The  low  position  of  the  volant  and  terrestrial  Imectivora,  as  of 
Rodents  and  Marsupials  in  the  Mammalian  series,  is  shown  by 
the  loose  and  simple  mode  of  suspension  of  the  intestinal  canah 

5  329.  Alimentary  canal  of  Quadrumana. —  The  Galeopitheei 
indicate  their  lemurine  affinities  by  their  long  and  large  ctecum. 
The  oesophagus  opens  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  middle  of  the 

'  A  good  figure  of  thin  modification,  fint  observed  bj  Feten,  will  b«  found  in 
cxisTi".  p.  388. 
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LemurB  than  ia  Galagos :  the  ctecum  was  7  inches  long  in  a 
Lemur  Mongoz ;  it  was  loosely  suspended,  as  in  other  Lemu- 
ridee. 

In  the  small  Platyrhines  {^Midas,  Jacckus)  the  oesophagus  is 
continued  a  short  way  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  stomach 
resembles  that  in  Lemurtda:  the  duodenum  becomes  free  in 
passing  to  the  left.  The  cscum  is  of  moderate  length,  cylindrical, 
curved :  two  longitudinal  bands  are  continued  from  it  along  the 
colon.  In  Jacchus  vulgaris  the  small  intestines  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  large  intestines  once  that  length.  The 
cardiac  sac  of  the  stomach  is  large  in  oU  Platyrhines,  but  the 
cardia  and  pylorus  are  less  approximat«  in  the  larger  kinds. 
In  Ateles  and  Mycetes  Cuvier  notes  a  tendency  to  sacculation 
along  the  great  curvature.  The  ciecum  is  4  inches  long  and 
1  inch  broad  in  Cebva ;  in  Atelet  it  is  subconical,  the  base  being 
next  the  colon.  In  Mycetes  the  ciecum  is  proportionally  shorter, 
but  retains  the  simple  unsacculated  character. 

In  Cercopithecus  the  cesoph^us,  with  a  short  abdominal  course, 
opens  into  the  stomach  midway  between  the  left  and  right  ends  : 
in  Macacu*  and  Cynoce- 
phalus  the  left  sac  is  re- 
latively less :  the  chief 
modification  is  presented 
by  the  Doucs,  or  those 
i^^t  tailed     monkeys    which 

ft  JT  '^^^^Jjf'^V  il        have  a  fifth  tubercle  on 

f  g  J^    X  k-  "^  ■Pi^    ^''^     '"**    l*"'*'®^   molar, 

'l  (Tfe    1  %  jL.        ''^^^    *°*^  *™  without  cheek- 

XP^  1  i  J/lb^^^BS^^  Jm  P'^u'^li^-  It^  ^  Semno- 
pitheciu  entelbts  which 
measured  I  foot  8  inches 
from  the  mouth  to  the 
vent,  I  found  the  sto- 
mach, fig.  329,  2  feet  7 
inches  along  the  greater 
curvature,  and  1  foot  along  the  lesser  curvature.  To  the  lefl 
of  the  cardia  it  forms  a  large  and  sub-bifid  pouch :  the  middle  and 
widest  part  of  the  stomach  is  puckered  up  into  several  lai^e 
sacculi :  the  pyloric  portion  is  long,  narrow,  curved  and  sac- 
culated along  the  line  of  the  greater  curvature  to  within  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  pylorus,  where  it  is  simple  and 
gradually  contracts  to  that  orifice :  the  vascularity  and  structure  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  third  division  indicates  it  as  the  chief 
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seat  of  true  digestion ;  the  wider  sacculated  divisions  have  mainly 
a  preparatory  and  a  receptacular  function  :  a  firm  epithelium  is 
not  continued  into  them  from  the  cBSophagus:  the  greatest  cir- 
cumference of  the  dilated  stomach  is  1  foot.  The  stomach  of 
the  Semnopithecus  faacicularis  is  similarly  complex  but  propor- 
tionally smaller:  as  are  also  those  of  Nasalis  larvatus  and 
Colobus  ursinus ;  in  which,  as  in  the 
Semnopitheciy  a  narrow  band  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  continued  from  the  left 
end  along  the  greater  curve,  puckers 
up  the  tunics  into  the  larger  sacculi,  a 
second  band  along  the  lesser  curvature 
contributing  in  a  minor  degree  to  this 
complexity.*  Evidence  of  the  accumu- 
lation and  detention  of  vegetable  food  is 
afforded  here,  as  in  Kuminants,  by  occa- 
sional *  bezoar '  concretions.  ctecum.c«Toi)«A«ciu*aiwM.  cxxh 
The  stomach  resumes  its  simple  form  in  tailless  apes:  in  which 
the  left  end  is  less  prominent  than  in  Macaci^  and  the  lesser 
curvature  is  of  greater  extent;  the  pyloric  division  is  longer, 
and  the  entire  form  less  globular:  in  the  Orang  the  pyloric 
division  shows  a  rather  abrupt  bend. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
when  in  a  moderately  distended  state 
is  devoid  of  rug®  in  all  Apes ;  and 
the  small  intestines  are  without 
transverse  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  caecum  in  Catarhines 
is  always  shorter  than  in  Platy- 
rhines,  is  usually  wider  and  more 
or  less  sacculated.  In  some  species 
of  Cercopithecus  it  is  puckered  up  by 
four  longitudinal  bands,  of  which 
three  are  continued  along  the  colon  : 
in  most  the  caecum  is  more  conical  in  shape  than  in  Macacus,  the 
apex  being  narrower  and  more  prolonged,  e.g.  Cere.  Sabceus, 
fig.  330.  In  Hylohates,  fig.  331,  the  vermiform  appendage  re- 
appears ;  it  is  terminal,  and  in  some  species  short ;  but  is  more 

'  This  type  of  quadrumanous  stomach  was  discovered  in  an  undetermined  kind  of 
monkey  by  Wurmb,  in  1785;  and,  independently,  by  Otto,  in  a  supposed  Cercopir 
thecus  in  1824,  and  described  in  cxxxvii" :  it  was  determined  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  natural  group,  including  the  genera  Semnoptthecm,  Nasalis,  and  CoiobuSt  in 
cxxxviu",  cxxxix",  cxl",  and  cxu". 
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Cucum  and  vermiform  appendage, 
Uylobate:  oxxn'. 
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differentiated  as  savh  by  its  glandular  tunic  and  marked  com- 
nienccnicnt  than  in  Lemurida:  the  ajipendix  is  terminal,  but  ifl 
long  and  convolute  in  the  Orangs  (I'ithecus) :  in  the  Chimpan- 
zees (  Troghidytes)  there  is  a  more  marked  constriction  between 
the  appendix  and  the  cuicum.  The  colon  is  sacculated  and  m<^ 
derately  long  in  all  Catarliines:  it  is  loosely  suspended  by  » 
broad  mesocolon,  and  only  in  tailless  apes  does  the  crocum  b^^ 
to  adhere,  throiipli  an  incomplete  peritoneal  investment,  to  the 
right  hypogastric  region, 

§  330.  Alimentary  aiiial  of  Bimann. — The  chief  characters  of 
the  canal  in  this  order  are  the  termination  of  the  gullet  almost  as 
soon  as  it  has  entered  the  ab< 
^''■*  domen;    the    more     extensive 

and  oloeer  adhesion  of  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  aa  the 
duodenum,  cntcum,  beginning 
and  end  of  colon,  to  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  which  relates  to 
the  erect  posture ;  the  more 
definite  and  finished  character 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  canal; 
and  the  modification  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines,  called  '  valvules  con- 
niventes, '  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  efficient  extraction 
of  nutritious  matter  from  the 
chyme. 

The  stomach  presents  a 
greater  extent  transversely  to 
the  abdomen  than  in  Quadrw- 
mana,  and  the  blind  left  end 
{'  saccus  cEccus,*  Haller)  is  Jess 
extended  and  expanded  than 
in  Monkeys  and  Lemurs,  the 
ccsophaguB  opening  more  to 
the  left,  and  leaving  a  more 
extensive  .'lesser  curvature,' 
fig.  332,  c,  p.  Anthropotomy  distinguishes  the  '  cardiac  orifice,' 
fig.333,a,j7;  the 'cardiac  pouch 'or 'blind  sac,' ib.^,rf;  the'lesser 
curvature,'  ih.  a,e,b%  the  '  greater  curvature,'  ib.  g,  d,f,  c,  h  ;  the 
'  pyloric  portion,'  ih.  e,  b,  b,  c;  and  its  orifice  or  '  pylorus,' 
ib.  b,  b.     In  a  state  of  moderate  distension  the  length  of  the 
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Btoinacl)  averages  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches;  ita  widest 
diameter  five  inches;  it«  capacity  five  pints.  It  extends  almost 
transversely  across  the  upper  (in  Man)  part  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  left  toward  the  right  side,  the  pylorus  entering  the 
region  called  'right  hypocbondrium:'  as  the  stomach  becomes 
distended,  it  gently  rotates  the  great  curvature  forward.  The 
outer  or  '  serous '  coat  is  continued  from  the  lesser  curvature 
and  contributes  with  the  end  of  the  gullet  and  beginning  of 
the  gut  to  suspend  or  attaoh  the  bag:  from  the  curve  d, 
f,  c,  the  serous  coat  extends  down  to  form  the  '  great  omen- 
turn,'  fig.  388;  thus  provision  is  made  for  the  digestive  cavity 
to  encroach  upon  the  interspace  of  the  two  serous  layers  during 


expansion.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  tttomach  is  in  three  layers 
which,  from  the  general  course  of  the  fibres,  are  termed  '  lon- 
gitudinal,' '  transverse,'  and  '  oblique : '  the  latter  or  innermost 
layer,  fig.  333,  ff,  d, /,  c,  is  partial:  the  other  two  are  com- 
plete. The  longitudinal  layer,  like  that  of  the  gullet,  is  the 
outermost;  and  the  fibres  radiate  from  the  cardia,  becoming 
thinner  as  they  diverge,  spreading  and  decussating  with  the  other 
fibres,  and  hardly  traceable  continuously  to  the  pylorus,  save 
along  the  lesser  curvature.  The  transverse  fibres,  which  He 
immediately  beneath  the  longitudinal,  form  a  thicker  and  more 
uniform  stratum:  in  the  inverted  stomach,  from  which  the 
mucous  membrane  has  been  dissected,  in  fig.  333,  they  are  the 
innermost  at  the  pyloric  end,  c,  e,  i:  at  the  cardiac  end  they  are 
lined  by  the  layer  of  'oblique'  fibres.  The  transverse  layer 
increases  in  thickness  to  the  pylorus,  fig.  334,  the  circular  fibres 
or  sphincter  occupying  the  valvular  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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ib.  p.  This  membrane  b  usually  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  deeper 
tinted  at  the  pyloric  than  at  the  cardiac  portion,  and  produced 
into  numerous  wrinkled  folds  or  '  rugn,'  which 
are  not  so  soon  effaced,  under  distension,  as  in 
the  quadrumanous  stomach.  The  '  basal  *  part 
of  the  membrane  is  areolar  or  cellular  tissue, 
connecting  it  to  the  muscular  coat ;  it  alao 
supports  the  vessels  and  nerves,  forms  the 
cylinders  of  the  gastric  tubules,  and  is  covered 
by  a  delicate  epithelial  layer  of  the  coluninar 
kind.  The  gastric  tubules,  fig.  337,  are  cylin- 
ders of  the  basal  membrane,  packed  vertically 
side  by  side,  and  filled  by  cells :  their  inserted 
end,  d,  is  closed  :  they  expand  slightly  before  reaching  the  free 
surface  of  the  membrane,  where  their  margins  become  continuous 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  low  ridges,  the  height  and 
width  of  which  vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach. 
The  length  of  diese  tubes  is  about  -^th  of  an  inch  at  the  middle  of 
the  organ,  almost  double  that  length  at  the  pyloric  portion,  and 
half  that  length  at  the  cardiac  region, — a  difference  causing  the 
different  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  these  parts  of  the 
cavity.  Their  diameter  is  about  ^  ^^th  of  an  inch,  and  is  a  little 
increased  in  the  pyloric  ones :  in  some  of  these,  blind  processes  are 
continued  from  the  inserted  end ;  as  commonly  seen  in  the  Dog, 
fig.  349.  Toward  the  outlet  the  tubule  is  occupied  by  '  columnar 
epithelial  cells,'  fig,  337,  c: 
^*  the  deeper  portion  is  filled  by 

oval  nucleate  cells,  attaining 
in  some  cases  tiW^  *^^  "^ 
inch  in  diameter,  lb.  b.  The 
tubulea  are  connected  together 
by  a  finely  fibrous  form  of 
areolar  tissue,  in  which  their 
blind  ends,  or  branches,  are 
imbedded. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the 
stomach,  derived  from  the  '  ccs~ 
liac  axis,'  are  the '  arteria  coro- 
""  ""  '  nana  ventriculi,'  fig.   335,  a, 

which  courses  along  the  lesser  curvature;  the '  gastro-duodenalis,*  d, 
which  gives  off  the  '  arteria  pylorica,'  ^  ;  the  '  gastro-epiploica,' 
'  dextra,'  e,  and  '  sinistra,'  i.  The  branches  of  all  these  arteries 
have  a  tortuous  course  and  freely  inosculate  ;    their  ramnli  pei^ 
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forate  the  muscular  cont  and  form,  with  the  veins,  an  expanse 
of  network,  fig.  336,  e,  in  the  loose  ^37 

submucous  areolar  tissue:  the  capil- 
laries, ih.  a,  penetrate  the  gastro-mu-  '  1 
cous  coat,  their  ultimate  branches,  of 
from  TiV flt'i  t**  tbVit***  °^  *"  i"<=^  '" 
diam.,  ih.  d,  passing  vertically  along  or 
between  the  walls  of  the  gastric  tubes 
to  their  outlets,  where  they  form  a  fine 
superficial  network,  b :  from  this  the 


veins  commence,  and  return  by  the  vertical  canals,  c,  c,  to  the  mib- 
mucoua  network,  e. 

The  product  of  the  tubules,  called  '  gastric  juice,'  is  a  limpid 
fluid  of  a.  pale  straw  colour,  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
also  by  lactic  acid  (unless  this  be  a  secondary  result  of  analyBis); 
its  peculiar  organic  principle,  called  '  pepsin,'  contains  about  two 
per  cent,  more  nitrogen  than  the  ordinary  proteine  compounds.  If 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  pepsin  in  cold 
water,  the  liquid  exercises  solvent  powers  over  organic  substances, 
especially  animal  ones,  and  a  kind  of  artificial  gastric  juioe  is  thna 
produced.  The  natural  gastric  juice  exercises  a  ooi^nUtirt 
alterative  as  well  as  solvent  power  upon  the  food,  and'd 
or  converts  it  into  chyme. 

The  canal  which  receives  the  chyme,  called  *  mi 
extends  from  the  pylorus,  fig.  332,  P,  to  the  OiMO 
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about  20  feet  in  length  and  1  i  inches  in  diameter.'  Its  beginning, 
fig.  335, y,  curves  outward  and  backward  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  has  an  entire  investment  of 
peritoneum :  the  gut  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
right  kidney,  where  the  posterior  wall  is  left  uncovered  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  is  attached  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  subjacent 
parts ;  it  then  crosses  below  the  pancreas,  be- 
hind the  stomach,  to  the  left,  having  a  partinl 
covering  of  peritoneum,  and  only  regains 
the  entire  serous  coat  where  it  emerges  to 
form  the  beginning  of  the  next  part  of  the 
small  intestine.  This  is  termed  'jejunum,' 
'.  332,  J,  from  its  usual  emptiness,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  is  '  ileum,'  ib.  I :  these  con- 
volutions are  suspended  upon  the  dnplica- 
ture  of  peritoneum  called  '  mesentery.'  The 
muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine  consists  of  an 
outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner  transverse  or 
circular  strktum ;  both  layers  being  some- 
what stronger  in  the  duodenum.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  begins,  in  the  second  portion 
vuiDiB  conni.cnit./  HmnM  pf  the  duodcnum,  to  bc  disposed  in  transverse 
folds  called  by  the  old  Authropotomists 
'  valvulie  conniventea,'  fig.  338,  as  tending  to  impede,  while,  at  the 
33S  same  time,  conniving  at,  the  passage  of 

thechyme;  but,  in  truth,  extending  the 
surface  to  which  the  chyme  adheres  in 
the  process  of  elimination  of  the  chyle : 
their  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
coarse  of  peristalsis  not  only  checks 
the  pass^e  but  insures  the  admixture 
of  the  various  constituents  of  the  chyme. 
The  alterative  and  absorbent  surface 
of  the  small  intestine  is  further  aug- 
mented, as  in  moat  Mammals,  by  the 
minute  filamentary    processes  which, 
gi^mg  the  free  surface  a  velvety  cha- 
racter, are  termed '  villi.'    In  the  mag- 
pi.w      nified  section  of  the  intestinal  tunics, 
fig.  339,  a  are  the  villi,  c  the  submu- 
transverse  fibres,  /  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
'  The  length  of  the  body  from  the  voite»  to  the  Tent,  not  to  the  h™l,  ia  that  which 
ahould  be  taken  for  compariBon  of  propoftionalo  length  of  the  intestines  in  Man  with 
those  of  brutes  lecotded  in  the  '  TablcA '  of  xn,  tome  It.  pp.  1 82-208. 


couB  areolar  tissue. 
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muscular  oont ;  in  fig.  341  the  iipniiis  ciiat  i-i  inarkt-i)  if.  In  tlic 
intcn))uicc3  of  the  villi  minute  \rrmy  may  ))p  sot-ii  l>y  tlie  iiiit 
of  tlie  lens  :  they  are  the  outlets  iif  the  '  irilesliiiul  luliuhs.'  tifrj*. 
.1.19,  341,  b.  Like  thuse  of  the  xtoumch  thi-y  an-  hulli.H  •■ylimh-r". 
fi^.  340,  closed  at  the  end:i,  e,  whi(.-h  arc  bum>«i  in  the  arvohi- 


fibnnin  tiiisue:  their  length  \&  nhuiit  live  tiincrt  their  wiiilh,  which 
nverafCCit  ^^ u''>  *>^ ^^  '■■<^'i  =  their  ]>ni))i-r  huII  cnnfiiitN  of  nui-ieiittHl 
columnar  eella,  a,  b-.  tlieir  ui<mllin  if,  ii|h'ii  into  the  arvn  of  the 
fTiit:  their  iroiitonls  are  a  etear  fluid  ami  minute  {rrunult-r'.  Each 
villuD  tH  covei-cil  )>y  an  c]»ilheliuin  of  coluuiniir  cciix  incloi^in*; 
a  ])arenchyinc,  with  tracct*  of  Hniitn|>cil  ninscuhtr  fihre,  the  eoni- 
nicnccineut  of  the  lacteal  abtiorheuts,  noil  a  rich  mi])|)ly  of 
capillary  vcsbcIh.  Fn>in  the  analc^y  oi'  the  Kaxlric  iuhnlen  it 
may  he  conclmletl  that  the  iiitcvtinal  onee  eontiniie  the  ik>1- 
veiit  and  alterative  oiicrationa  on  the  chyme.  Other  nrraiige- 
menta  of  secreting  surface  relate  to  the  funii)(hin<r  of  Inhri- 
caling  nmcufl  for  accessory  offices :  these  are  note<i  us  the 
'  follicles.'  They  arc  either  '  solitary,'  fij;.  341,  i,  or  in  (rroit{is, 
termed  '  agminate,*  fig.  342,  and  such  ]iatches  njipeur  to  he  hare 
of  villi.  I'he  size  and  atructiirc  of  the  fullieleit  arc  the  same 
under  both  arrangements :  they  are  ennsidcrably  lander  than  the 
intestinal  tnbnies,  fig.  341,  b;  the  follicle,  h,  expands  as  it  sinka 
into  the  Bubmucous  tissue,  d,  and  ita  brond  base  ia  usually 
applied  to  the  muscular  coat,  e.  The  follicles  are  filled  with  un 
alhunii no-mucous  pnlp.  Fig.  342  gives  a  moderately  magnified 
view  of  a  patch  of  *  agminate  fbllicleB,'  of  wbf"S  pttchea  about  a 
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ficore  may  be  found  in  the  tract  of  the  small  intestine,  situated 
opposite  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  and  most  du- 
meroiia  in  the  ileum,  where  tho  intestinal  contents  become  less 
342  dilute  :  rarely  are  any  ?een  in  the  duo- 

denum. Viewed  with  a  higher  power, 
as  in  fig.  343,  the  follicular  orifice,  a,  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pores  of  the 
'  intestinal  tubules : '  and  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  clustered  follicles  project 
short  obtuse  conical  villi,  b,  of  ao  much 
smaller  size  than  the  ordinary  ones  as 
to  make  the  patch  appear  bare.  The 
looped  capillaries  of  the  follicle  come 
off  from  vessels  encircling  their  cap- 
sule. 

The  '  racemose  glands,'  fig.  343,  e, 
are  peculiar  to  the  duodenum,  and  most 
numerous  at  its  commencement  ivhere 
they  form  a  circular  layer  just  beyond 
the  pylorus.    Here  each  gland  is  about 
-yjgth  of  an  inch  indiameter.    The  duct 
at  the  areolo-fibrous  base  of  the  intesti- 
nal glands,  tig.  344,  a,  divides  and  sub- 
divides in  the  thick  submucous  tissue, 
and  ultimately  terminates,  or  receives  the  secretioa  of  numerous 
subglohular  or  polyhedral  follicles,  averaging  j^th  of  an  inch 
in   diameter:    these   answer   to   what   are 
termed  the  'acini'  in  larger  glands:    the 
nature  of  their  secretion  has  not  been  de- 
termined: it,  probably,  resembles  the  pan- 
creatic from  analogy  of  structure. 

The  ileum  terminates  in  the  side  of  the 
beginning  of  the  large  intestine  leaving  a 
short  and  wide  sacculated  '  ca»:um  *  fnmi 
near  the  end  of  which  is  sent  off  a  slender 

ei».iu.»ii.uiiiMi.cm.v ,      ,  vermiform  appendage,' lig.  .132,0  C.     The 

human  cfecum  is  further  characterised  by  its  fixed  position ;  having 
only  a  partial  covering  of  peritoneum,  which  passing  off  from 
its  fore  part  binds  it  down  to  the  'iliacus  intemus'  muscle  to 
which  its  non-serous  surface  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  and 
fascia.  The  intestine,  as  it  rises  from  the  caecum,  is  called 
*  colon '  or  '  ascending  colon,*  ib.  a  c,  and  continues,  as  it  passes 
the   right  kidney   and  '  quadratus   lumborum,'   to   be    attadied 
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thereto  by  a  prc^essively  decreoBing  breadth  of  non-serous  wall : 
the  gut  then  resumes  a  complete 
serous   coat,   which   posses    off  ^  *_ 

into  the  progressively  w  dening 
duplicature  of  peritoneum   for 
ming  the  '  mesocolon  :     neanng 
the  iluodcnum  it  arches  across  to 
the  left,  TC,  at  the  line  between 
the '  umbilical '  and '  epigastr  c 
regions  of  Anthrnpotoiny    then 
descending  ventrad  of  the  left 
kitlney  and  '  quadratua  lumbo- 
ruin,'it  becomes  attached  thereto 
by  areolar  tissue :  it  next  forms 
thefolda  called '  sigmoid  flexure 
ib.  s  F;    and,  bending  to  the 
mid  line,  contracts  and  passes 
OS  the  '  rectum,'  r,  to  the  vent 
Save  at  this  terminal  port  on 
the  longitudinal    fibres   of  the 
large  intestine  are  epec  ally  ag 
gregated     along    three    nearly 
equidistant  tracts,  one  of  which 
runs  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesocolon: 
are  nearly  one-half  shorter  than  the  entire 
gut,  and  consequently  pucker  it  up  into 
sacculi.     They  commence  at  the  setting 
on  of  the  vermiform  appendage  and  di- 
verge therefrom  to  their  positions  on  the 
ciccum  and  colon  ;    at  the  sigmoid  flexure 
they  begin  to  expand  and  form,  with  added 
fibres,  a  strong  continuous  longitudinal 
stratum  upon  the  rectum.     The  circular 
fibres,  uniformly  thin   and  feeble  upon 
the  colon,  are  thickened  round  the  rectum.  ^ 
The  human  '  vermiform  appendage,'  fig. 
345,  ff,  is  commonly  from  4  to  5  inches 
in  length :  its  diameter  is  about  |  of  an 
inch :  the  follicular  glandg  arc  so  nume- 
rous as  to  constitute  sometimes  a  conti- 
nuous layer.     The  ileum,  ib.  a,  opens  by 
a  transverse  slit  into  the  inner  or  mesial 
aide  of  the  cwcum,  c:    the  opening  btinj 


:  thee 


'  bonds ' 


;  defended  by  a  pair 
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of  Bemilunar  valvular  folds,  of  which  the  lower,  f,  is  the  '  ileo- 
cecal,' the  upper,  e,  the  '  ileo-colio '  valve.     A  transverse  con- 
striction, d,  usually  marks  the  boundary  between   oecum  and 
colon.        In    the    apes    and   all 
lower  quadrumana  the  ileo-ctecal 
.orifice    and   valve   are    circular. 
The    mucous   membrane  of  the 
cjccum  and  colon  is  the  seat  of 
both   intestinal  tubules  and  fol- 
licles :  the  latter  are  chiefly  pre- 
sent in  that  of  the  rectum,  which 
is   disposed   in   numerous  folds. 
Although      this      gut     appears 
straight  in   a  front  \-iew,  it  fol- 
lows, in  Man,  the  curve  of  the 
pelvic   cavity,  through  which  it 
as  shown  in  the  side  view, 
fig,  346.     The  peritoneum  is  re- 
fiected  from  its  upper  third,  form- 
ing the  '  recto -vesical '  pouch,  ib. 
r,  V ;  and  the  rest  of  the  gut  is 
srcMon  of  Hoiiiu.i«iv^».^.howiqi  con™  of  rectum,  attached  by  the  ordinary  areolar 
tissue   to  the   surrounding  part. 
Anthropotomy  accordingly  distinguishes,  in  the  rectum,  an  upper 
or  '  oblique  segment,'  s,t\:  a  middle  or '  arcuate  segment,*  r  a,  and 
a  '  terminal  jxirtion,'  r  3 :  inclosed  at  the  end  by  the  '  sphincter 
ani,'  q,  n. 

§  331.  Alimentary  canal  of  Camivora, — In  this  group  the  di- 
gestive system  is  adapted,  as  a  rule,  exclusively  for  animal  diet. 
The  oesophagus  is  usually 
wide.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  arranged  in  an  external 
longitudinal  and  an  internal 
transverse  layer :  but,  in  the 
Lion,  a  third  layer  of  longi- 
tudinal fibres  is  applied  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  circular 
ones  at  the  terminal  part  of 
the  tube:  they  arc  separated 
from  the  circular  fibres  by 
loose  areolar  tisane ;  and  are 
closely  attached  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  they,  here,  pucker  up  into  numerous  narrow  alternating 
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transverse  rug®.  The  stomach  of  the  Lion,  fig.  347,  shows  its 
common  form  in  tlie  order:  it  is  chiefly  elongated  from  right 
to  left ;  but  lies  less  transversely  to  the  abdomen  than  in  Man :  the 
cardia,  a,  and  pylorus,  by  are  wide  apart :  there  is  but  a  small 
extent  of  ^  blind  sac,'  df,  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  and  the  pyloric 
end,  Cy  by  is  bent  abruptly  and  closely  upon  the  middle  of  the 
stomach.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  form  a 
strong  band  along  the  lesser  curvature :  the  ruga;  of  the  inner 
coat  affect  a  longitudinal  course :  the  pyloric  valve  is  less  promi- 
nent than  in  man.  The  branches  from  the  ^  arteria  coronaria 
ventriculi '  pass  some  way  down  the  front  wall  before  penetrating 
the  gastric  coats ;  not  entering  at  the  lesser  curvature,  as  in  Man. 
In  all  Felid(B  the  pylorus  is  suspended  by  a  duplicature  of  peri- 
toneum, and  the  duodenum  has  the  same  loose  attachment,  to  its 
termination,  which  becomes  more  closely  tied  to  the  vertebral  body. 
The  mesentery  again  expands  to  suspend  the  rest  of  the  small  in- 
testines. In  a  full  grown  Lion  these  measured  18  feet,  with  a  uni- 
form circumference  of  2^  inches.  The  caecum  was  2  inches  long : 
it  is  simple  and  conical,  fig.  348 :  the 
length  of  the  large  intestines  was  2  feet  10 
inches;  the  colon  soon  gains  a  circum- 
ference of  4  inches.  The  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestines  is  thick  throughout.  The 
terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  circular, 
and  situated  on  a  valvular  prominence  of 
the  same  form.     The  apex  of  the  cajcum 

I        ^  /••x       ^*        i/*ii*i  Cn^cuni  of  tUe  Lion 

is  a  cluster  oi  intestinal  lolhcles. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  has  fine  and  close- 
set  villi  in  the  Lion ;  they  are  longer  and  coarser  in  the  Bear,  and 
seem  to  be  rather  flattened  than  cylindrical.  In  contracted  parts 
of  the  tube  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal 
ruga; :  the  agminate  follicles  form  long  longitudinal  tracts  in  the 
Lion.  In  the  Hyajna  the  caecum  is  about  twice  the  length  of  that 
in  the  Lion,  relatively. 

In  the  Dog  the  gullet  extends  about  two  inches  beyond  the 
diaphragm  before  terminating  in  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  is 
loosely  suspended  by  a  mesentery,  except  at  its  transit  across  jbhe 
vertebra;  to  become  jejunum.  The  caecum  is  relatively  longer 
than  in  the  Hyasna,  and  after  a  short  course  is  folded  or.  curved. 
The  intestinal  canal  is  longer  and  narrower  in  the  Dog  than  in  the 
Wolf,  and  the  caecum  in  the  latter  is  curved  from  its  origin :  it  1 
three  coils  in  the  Fox. 

The  ruga;  of  the  gastric  membrane  are  numerous  and 
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marked  in  the  contracted  stomach  of  the  Dog.  Microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  the  gastro-raucous  coat  has  shown  the  tubules  to 
be  more  commonly  subdivided  at  their  blind  ends  than  in  Man. 
In  fig.  349,  A  is  a  tubule  from  the  cardiac  half,  and  B  one  from 
the  pyloric  portion,  of  a  Dog's  stomach  a,  b  the  columnar  epithe- 
349  thelium ,   c  the   8ub-sacculate 

branches  ofthc  pyloric  tubules. 
The  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane IS  finely  villous.  Fig. 
350  shows  a  magnified  view  of 


one  of  the  villi,  6,  from  which  the  columnar  epithelium,  a,  c,  is 
partly  detached :  d,  e,  are  columnar  cells,  more  magnified,  showing 
the  nucleus.  Some  of  the  Civet  tribe  have  a  stomach  of  a  fuller 
form.  In  the  Suricate  {Rtf- 
zana  tetradaetyla)  the  ceso- 
phagus,  fig.  351,  a,  runs  half 
an  inch  into  the  abdomen 
before  ending  in  the  stomach, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the 
left  end,  ib,  6.  The  epithelial 
lining  of  the  gullet  terminates 
abruptly,  aa  in  all  Camtvora, 
at  the  cardiac  orifice.  The 
stomach  is  of  a  full  oval 
shape,     maintaining     much 
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width  to  near  the  pyloric  end,  Cy  which  is  too  short  to  be  bent. 
The  duodenum,  dy  d,  makes  a  large  curve,  and  is  a  loose  intestine, 
with  a  meso-duodenum  which  becomes  shorter  as  it  approaches 
the  spine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  curve :  352 

it  is  continued  into  the  jejunum  before 
crossing  the  spine.  The  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic ducts,  dy  terminate  about  an  inch 
from  the  pylorus.  The  length  of  the  small 
intestines  is  3  feet  2  inches,  with  a  general 
circumference  of  one  inch.  The  csecum, 
fig.  352,  Cy  is  an  inch  in  length,  rather  con- 
tracted at  the  neck,  with  an  obtuse  blind 
end :  this  is  occupied  by  a  patch  of  agmi- 
nate follicles :  a  larger  patch  is  at  the  end 
of  the  ileum,  ib.  a:  the  ileo-colic  orifice 
and  valve,  b,  are  circular.  The  colon,  rf,  is 
continued  almost  straight  to  the  vent,  e : 
the  length  of  the  large  intestine  was  but 
6  inches. 

The  Musteline,  Subursine  and  Ursine 
Carnivora  are,  as  a  rule,  devoid  of  caecum. 
In  the  Martin  (Mustela  martes)  the  intesti- 
nal canal  is  three  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  body.  In  the  Otter  the  great  and  small  curves 
of  the  stomach  appear  angular  through  the  abruptness  of  the 
bend  of  the  pyloric  upon  the  cardiac  part.  The  intestinal  canal 
is  relatively  longer  in  Enhydra  than  in  Lutra.  In  the  Racoon 
the  beginning  of  the  colon  is  indicated  by  a  slight  enlargement 
and  circular  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  not  produced  so  as  to 
form  a  valve.  In  a  Benturong  {Ictidei)  I  found  a  caecal  pro- 
jection of  half  an  inch  in  length  at  the  beginning  of  a  large 
intestine  two  feet  in  length:  the  small  intestines  were  seven 
feet  long ;  the  length  of  the  animal,  exclusive  of  tail,  was  two 
feet  The  stomach  of  Ailurus  is  subglobular,  with  terminal 
orifices ;  the  narrow  termination  of  the  pyloric  part  has  a  thick 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  Bear  there  is  a  more  marked  blind 
sac  at  the  left  end ;  both  muscular  and  mucous  coats  are  thick. 
The  villi  of  the  small  intestine  are  longer  and  coarser  than  in  the 
Lion.  In  UrsidtB  the  entire  intestines  are  about  twelve  times  the 
length  of  the  body ;  in  Felidcs  from  three  to  four  times ;  in  Fi- 
verridcB  from  four  to  six  times :  the  longest  in  this  family  being 
in  the  frugivorous  Palm-cats  (Paradoxurus.) 

In  the  common  Seal  {Phoca  vitulinoy  Z.)  the  oesophagus  opens 
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widely  into  the  left  end  of  the  stomach,  leaving  no  blind  sac 
there  :  the  pyloric  end  is  bent  acutely  on  the  rest  of  the  cavity  : 
the  pylorus  is  very  small  and  is  defended  above  by  a  valvular 
j)rominence,  giving  the  opening  a  crescentic  form ;  the  diameter  of 
the  pylorus  is  j-  an  inch,  while  that  of  the  cardia  is  1^  inch.  The 
duodenum  descends  abruptly  from  the  pylorus,  and  is  connected 
by  a  continuation  of  peritoneum  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  contracted  at  its  origin,  but  soon  dilates,  and  a 
sacculus  is  formed  between  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats  for 
the  reception  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  which  after- 
wards are  conducted  through  a  narrow  passage  into  the  intestine. 
Having  descended  as  far  as  the  right  kidney,  the  duodenum  turns 
to  the  left  in  the  usual  manner,  but  has  a  complete  investment  of 
peritoneum  through  its  whole  course:  at  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  it  carries  forward  this  process  of  peritoneum,  which 
forms  the  mesentery  in  the  usual  manner.  The  small  intes- 
tines do  not  exceed  1^  inch  in  circumference,  but  their  defi- 
ciency in  this  part  of  their  dimension  is  compensated  by  their 
great  length.  The  large  intestines  commence  by  a  short  round 
cascum,  which,  in  two  instances,  was  situated  close  to  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach :  the  greatest  circumference  of  the  colon 
was  4  inches.  The  Walrus  has  a  similar  caecum.  The  interior 
of  the  stomach  is  smooth  and  without  rugae;  the  intestines  have 
the  same  character.  In  a  Seal  measuring  3  feet  from  the  snout 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  flippers,  the  small  intestines  were  40 
feet  long,  the  large  intestines  2  feet,  with  a  caecum  of  nearly 
one  inch  in  length.  The  agminate  glands  run  in  long  narrow 
strips. 

§  332.  Alimentarif  canal  of  Bruta. — After  exceptional  instances 
in  the  Marsupial  (Macropus)  and  Quadrumanous  {Semnopithecus) 
orders,  we  now  begin  to  find  complex  conditions  of  the  gastric  organ 
to  predominate ;  the  main  characteristic  of  which  in  the  present 
order  is,  that,  when  a  laminate  epithelium  covers  the  lining 
membrane  so  thickly  as  to  be  comparable  with  cuticle,  its  most 
constant  position  is  at  the  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach.  There 
are,  however,  gradations,  and  the  Armadillos  retain  most  of  the 
preceding  more  simple  conditions  of  the  alimentary  tube.  In 
Dasypus  peba}  the  oesophagus,  after  the  course  of  an  inch  in  the 
abdomen,  terminates  in  a  stomach  of  a  subglobular  form  about 
1^  inch  from  the  left  end :  its  epithelial  lining  ends  at  the  cardia. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  villous,  becoming  smoother 
toward  the  pylorus ;  to  that  part  a  few  longitudinal  rugae  at  the 
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middle  of  the  cavity  converge.  The  muscular  coat  is  thin  at  the 
wide  cardiac  end,  but  attains  a  thickness  of  2  lines  near  the 
pylorus,  and  here  on  each  side  there  is  a  tendinous  spot  externally. 
A  semilunar  ridge  defines  the  lower  part  of  the  pylorus ;  from 
the  upper  part  depends  a  protuberance :  this  valvular  structure 
resembles  that  in  the  Seal.  Beyond  the  pylorus  is  a  well-marked 
zone  of  racemose  glands.  In  Dasypvs  6-cinctus  I  found  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  stomach  to  the  left  of  the  cardia:  the  other 
characters  were  repeated.  The  duodenum  is  dilated  at  its  com- 
mencement and  is  suspended  on  a  fold  of  peritoneum  which 
becomes  narrower  as  the  gut  descends :  after  crossing  the  spine 
the  fold  again  expands  to  form  the  mesentery  of  the  rest  of  the 
intestine.  After  a  length  of  from  12  to  18  feet  the  gut  suddenly 
expands,  and  here,  in  D.  peba^  the  small  intestine  seems  to  enter, 
forming  a  narrow  circular  fold  within,  the  larger  intestine.  The 
former  are  smooth  internally,  the  latter  shows  a  few  longitudinal 
rugie.  In  Dasypus  6-cinctus  the  large  intestine  expands  into 
a  pair  of  short,  wide  pouches,  one  on  each  side  the  insertion  of 
the  ileum.  The  terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  a  slit  with  tumid 
margins  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  between  the  two  ca;ca.  The 
length  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  10  feet.* 

In  Orycteropus  the  lining  membraneof  the  oesophagus  is  smooth: 
the  tube  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach  :  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large  cardiac  sac  is  disposed 
in  coarse  reticulate  folds,  which  become  hmgitudinal  toward  the 
pyloric  end  :  this  is  pyriform,  with  a  muscular  coat  increasing  to 
a  thickness  of  8  lines:  the  mucous  coat  showing  strong  rug®, 
with  an  epithelium.  The  small  intestines  are  of  unwonted  length 
in  the  present  genus,  about  37  feet :  the  lining  membrane  is  with* 
out  folds,  but  is  beset  with  long  and  fine  villi,  and  shows  five  or  six 
elliptic  patches  of  agminate  glands  in  the  ileum.  The  caecum  is 
between  4  and  5  inches  in  length ;  the  colon  about  8  feet  long, 
and  about  4  inches  in  circumference  at  the  commencement.' 

In  the  Pangolins  {Manis)  the  distinction  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  portions  of  the  stomach  is  still  more  marked :  the 
latter  has  acquired  a  greater  accession  of  muscular  fibres,  and 
their  tendinous  centres  are  externally  more  conspicuous:  the 
structure  is  made  the  more  gizzard«-like  by  its  thick  papillose 
cuticular  lining.  At  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature  is  a  mass 
of  complex  glandular  follicles,  the  ducts  of  which  intercommuni- 
cate and  terminate  by  a  common  orifice  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.^     The  valvular  protuberance  above  the  pylorus  is  Uurge. 
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There  is  no  ccecum.  In  the  great  Ant-eater  {Myrmecophoffa 
jubata)  the  etomach,  fig.  353,  presents  a  spherical  form,  of  about 
8  inches  diameter,  with  a  smaller  subglobular  appendage,  as  it 
Beems,  ib.  h,  h,  of  about  3  inches  diameter,  intervening  between 
the  main  cavity,  c,  c,  and  the  intestine,  d.  The  cesophagus,  a, 
3^g  terminates  near  the  middle 

of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
main,  or  cardiac,  portion. 
On  the  middle  of  both  the 
anteiior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach  is  a 
sheet  ot  tendon,  which 
extends  from  the  large 
to  the  small  division  of 
the  organ,  expanding  upon 
both  divisions,  but  ac- 
quiring upon  the  latter 
its  greatest  thickness  and 
whitest  colour.  The  car- 
diac cavitj,  c,  c,  has  a 
vascular  secreting  surface, 
the  lining  membrane  being 
disposed  in  very  numerous 
small  wavy  rugn;  the 
larger  and  apparently  more  permanent  folds  converge  toward 
the  aperture,  /,  of  the  pyloric  cavity.  The  cardiac  orifice  has 
the  form  of  a  narrow,  slightly  bent  crescentic  slit.  It  is 
situated  about  3^  inches  from  the  similarly  shaped  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  cavities : 
but  the  margin  of  this  latter  aperture  is  indented,  as  it  were,  by 
the  ends  of  the  converging  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  which 
are  continued  into  the  pyloric  cavity.  The  pyloric  division  is 
remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its  muscular  tunic  and  the  density 
of  its  epithelial  lining,  which  convert  it  into  a  veritable  ^zzard. 
The  muscular  coat,  ib.  A,  h,  varies  from  1  inch  to  ^  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  at  the  middle  of  the  cavity  it  is  separated  from  the 
lining  membrane  by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  the  elastic  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue,  t,  which  ie  most  abundant  in  the  upper 
wall  of  the  cavity.  A  very  small  proportion  only  of  food  can 
enter  at  one  time  into  this  cavity,  to  be  subjected  to  the  triturating 
force  of  its  parietes,  operating,  with  the  aid  of  swallowed  particles 
of  sand,  in  the  comminution  of  the  unmasticated  or  imperfectly 
masticated  Termites.     The  area  of  the  pyloric  cavity,  as  exposed 
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by  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  in  fig.  352,  appears  a  mere 
linear,  slightly  sinuous,  tract,  with  a  dilatation  near  the  pylorus, 
due  to  the  valvular  protuberance  of  the  upper  wall  projecting 
toward  that  aperture.  But,  when  the  pyloric  cavity  is  bisected 
transversely,  its  area  presents  a  crescentic  figure,  owing  to  the 
protuberance  formed  by  the  thicker  muscular  tunic,  h,  and  the 
more  abundant  submucous  elastic  tissue,  f,  in  the  upper  parietes. 
The  lower  longitudinal  plicse,  which  commence  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  intercommunicating  aperture,  give  a  longitudinally 
ridjced  character  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavitv. 

This  character  is  changed  near  the  pylorus  for  a  reticular 
rugosity  :  the  pylorus,  when  viewed  from  the  duodenal  side,  pre- 
sents a  crescentic  form,  with  the  horns  of  the  crescent  directed 
upward.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum  soon  becomes 
smooth.  This  intestine  is  suspended  on  a  broad  fold  of  peritoneum, 
and  is  continued  into  the  jejunum  without  being  tied  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  mesentery  to  the  vertebral  bodies.  The  ileum 
dilates  rapidly  into  the  colon  which  commences  without  a  csecal 
projection.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  duodenum  is 
2^  inches :  the  calibre  of  the  intestinal  canal  gradually  contracts 
to  a  circumference  of  1  inch  9  lines  at  the  jejunum,  and  recovers 
a  circumference  of  3  inches  near  the  end  of  the  ileum.  The 
colon,  within  3  inches  of  the  ileum,  has  a  circumference  of 
9^  inches ;  and  has  decreased  to  a  circumference  of  6  inches, 
where  it  forms  the  rectum,  about  9  inches  from  the  anus. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  is  smooth, 
offering  no  villi  to  the  naked  eye.  A  few  short  and  narrow 
longitudinal  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  not  parallel  to  but 
following  one  another,  begin  to  appear  in  the  ileum  :  these  are 
succeeded  by  one  or  two  longer  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  soon 
followed  by  one  extending  continuously  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
ileum,  along  the  side  of  the  gut  opposite  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery :  this  fold  is  from  2  to  3  lines  in  breadth,  is  narrowest 
where  the  canal  has  been  most  distended,  but  is  not  obliterated  by 
the  utmost  dilatation  of  the  gut :  it  is  a  permanent  single  longi- 
tudinal production  of  the  vascular  lining  membrane,  and  forms  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  lower  half  of  the  small  intestines  in 
the  Myrmecophaga  jvhata.  In  this  part  of  the  canal  there  are 
patches  of  glandulas  agminatoB  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  with 
intervals  of  about  1  foot  The  transition  of  the  ileum  into 
the  colon  is  effected  by  a  rapid  increase  of  diameter,  viz.  from 
1  inch  to  2^  inches;  by  a  slight  thickening  of  the  muscular 
coat ;  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  transverse  ridges  or  very  low 
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foUe  (rf  the  mucous  membrane  at  tie  beginning  of  the  coloni 
and  not  extending  round  the  circumference  of  the  gut :  but  tJi« 
boundary  of  the  ileum  is  not  defined  by  any  ileo-colic  valve  nor 
by  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the  vascularity  or  other  structure 
of  the  macoua  membrane  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  inner  surface  of  the  colon  is  smooth,  finely  reticulate, 
wit^  a  few  very  narrow  transverse  folds,  from  1  inch  to  half 
an  inch  apart,  subsiding  for  the  most  part  before  reaching  the 
attached  line  of  the  gut;  these  folds  are  not  obliterated  when 
the  canal  is  fully  distended ;  they  commence  about  18  mches 
from  the  ileum,  gradually  become  shorter  and  narrower,  and 
disappear  about  a  foot  from  the  rectum.  The  lon^tudinal 
folds  of  the  rectum  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  where  a 
little  dark  pigment  is  developed  under  the  epithelium.  The  sof^ 
epithelial-covered  integument  extends  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
anus  to  the  vulva,  which  is  distant  about  half  an  inch.  The 
Icmgitudinal  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  rectum  and  rectal  end  of 
the  cloaca  are  strongly  marked,  and  are  from  one  line  to  one 
line  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  specimen  dissected'  measured 
4  feet  7  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  vent :  the  intestinal  canal 
was  34  feet  in  length,  the  large  intestines  being  but  4  feet  of  that 
extent. 

In  the  little  two-toed  Anteater  the  double  ciecum  reappears:  ^  but 
each  is  relatively  rather  longer  than  in  the  six-banded  Annadillo. 
In  the  two-toed  Sloth  (  Cho- 
loepus)  the  ceaophagus  is 
lined  by  a  dense  epithelium 
disposed  in  longitudinal 
folds:  it  communicates  with 
both  the  first  and  the  second 
compartments  of  the  cardiac 
division  of  the  stomach,  fig. 
354.  The  first  compartment 
is  the  largest,  and  is  subdi- 
vided into  a  left  and  right 
portion ;  the  left,  b,  tenni- 
nating  below  in  a  short  ciecal  appendage,  c:  its  inner  sur- 
face is  minutely  villous  and  vascular.  The  right  compartment 
of  the  paunch  is  partially  subdivided  into  a  larger  left  and  a 
smaller  right  cavity,  d,  both  of  which  are  lined  by  a  continuation 
of  the  thick  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus,  the  inner  surface  of 

'  nn".  p.  lai,  pis.  1i,  lii,  «nd  liii. 

'  '  There  »ro  two  cec*.  u  in  birds,'  oczxiti.  »o1.  ii.  p.  181. 
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which  is  minutely  wrinkled,  but  not  villous :  the  thick  epitheliuna 
terminates  in  a  free,  minutely  jagged  border.  A  groove  or  canal 
is  continued  from  the  cardia  along  the  right  side  of  the  incomplete 
septum  dividing  the  right  compartment  of  the  paunch,  d,  and 
curves  downward  to  communicate  by  a  moderately  wide  crescentic 
aperture  with  the  second  or  middle  division  of  the  stomach,  ^. 
This  division  presents  the  ordinary  form  of  a  simple  stomach,  but 
in  a  reversed  position,  i.e.  with  the  great  curvature  turned  toward 
the  diaphragm :  it  communicates  with  the  right  compartment  of 
the  cardiac  division  by  the  right  extremity  of  the  crescentic  oeso- 
phageal aperture,  and  with  the  third  or  pyloric  division  of  the 
stomach  by  the  left  extremity  of  the  same  canal:  a  fold  formed 
by  the  lower  end  of  the  left  wall  of  the  oesophageal  groove  divides 
these  two  communications.  In  the  character  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane the  second  division  resembles  the  right  compartment  of  the 
cardiac  division,  and  should  be  regarded,  physiologically,  as  a 
third  subdiWsion.  of  it  The  third,  or  pyloric  cavity,  /,  has  also 
the  form  of  the  ordinary  simple  stomach,  but  with  the  great  end 
next  the  pylorus ;  the  smaller  or  left  end  swells  out  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  crescentic  aperture  by  which  both  the 
second  cavity  and  the  oesophageal  groove  communicate  with  it. 
The  thick  epithelium  is  continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
third  cavity  to  the  pylorus,  increasing  in  thickness  toward  that 
part,  and  taking  on  a  CDarse  villous  character.  The  thick  epi- 
thelium is  absent  from  an  oval  patch  at  the  great  curvature,  e, 
the  surface  of  which  is  vascular  and  minutely  villous ;  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  free  epithelial  border  of  the  mucous 
patch,  there  is  the  ajiex  of  a  gland,  lodged  in  a  circular  fossa, 
1  line  in  diameter,  and  closely  resembling  one  of  the  ^  fossulate 
papillae '  of  the  tongue. 

The  leading  character  of  the  stomach  in  Bruta  is  one  tending 
to  compensate  for  the  poor  masticating  machinery  in  the  mouth, 
indicated  by  Cuvier's  name  of  the  order.  It  is,  of  course,  least 
conspicuous  in  the  toothed  families :  but  even  in  these  the 
musculo-tendinous  structures  at  the  pyloric  portion,  and  the  thick 
epithelium  continued  over  the  inner  surface  of  that  part  in  the 
Phyllophagous  species,  significantly  indicate  a  community  of  type 
under  the  mask  of  the  most  complex  modifications  of  the  digestive 
cavity.  The  great  expanse  and  subdivision  by  broad  and  per- 
manent folds  of  the  cardiac  cavity,  in  fig.  354,  simulates  the  rumi- 
nant stomach :  but  the  position  of  the  vasculo-villous  part  dT  tho 
lining  membrane  is  similar  to  that  of  the  more  special  |^rad"^^^ 
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part  ID  tlie  Mania.'  In  all  Sloths  the  duodenum  is  loosely  eafr- 
pended,  and  is  continued  without  constriction  of  mesentery  into 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestines,  which  is  disposed  in  many  short 
convolutions,  and  enters  a  short  and  straight  colon,  without  a 
ctecum.     The  anus  is  not  distinct  from  the  vulva. 

§  333.  Alimentary  canal  of  Cetacea. — The  first  peculiarity  to  he 
noted  in  this  order  is  the  small  area  of  the  gullet  in  ihe  largest 
apecies,  especially  in  the 
great  Whale-bone  Whale 
[Balana  myiticetui)  :  its 
lining  membrane  is  here 
disposed  in  longitudinal 
folds  which  close  the  area 
of  the  tube  in  the  con- 
tracted state  they  are 
coated  by  a  thick  irregu- 
larly rugous  epithelium, 
and  are  connected  with 
the  strong  muscular  coat 
by  a  deep  layer  of  elastic 
cellular  substance  The 
stomach  is  complex,  di- 
vided into  several  cavi- 
ties, in  all  true  Cetaeea. 
In  the  Porpoise  {Phoctena 
communis),  fig.  355,  the 
first  cavity  is  continued 
in  the  same  line  with  the 
oesophagus,  having  the 
same  structure,  and  not 
being  divided  from  it  by 
any  sensible  constriction ; 
its  commencement  is  in- 
dicated by  the  orifice 
leading  into  the  second 
stomach,  beyond  which 
orifice  it  is  continued  in 
a,  a.  It  is  lined  with  a 
cuticle,  or  thick  laminated  epithelium,  and  its  inner  surface   is 

'  The  fig.  864  biw  been  taken  bj  Iho  writer  of  cl",  from  ciiii',  vol.  xiii.  pi.  iii., 
%.  2,  The  foregoing  description  is  from  diBsection  of  the  epecimfn  of  Chotapun  didor- 
tylHi  whicli  died  at  the  London  Zoologicttl  QnidenB,  in  1861,  and  in  which  the  orteriea 
were  prerioHsly  injocl«d.     See  cxlvii".  p.  167,  Ko.  5.13  c. 
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beset  with  small  rugae.  A  number  of  large  irregular  projections 
surround  the  aperture  leading  to  the  second  cavity,  and  are 
calculated  to  prevent  the  passage  therein  of  any  substances  save 
such  as  are  of  very  small  size.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
the  lining  membrane  the  digestive  processes  are  considerably 
advanced  in  the  first  cavity,  which  does  not  act  simply  as  a  reser- 
voir. It  is  probable  that  the  secretion  of  the  second  stomach 
regurgitates  into  the  first  and  assists  in  producing  the  dissolution 
of  the  fishes,  the  remains  of  which  are  usually  found  in  it.  The 
thick  epithelial  lining  terminates  abruptly  at  the  small  orifice 
leading  into  the  second  stomach,  ib.  h.  The  interior  of  this  cavity 
presents  a  series  of  close-set  longitudinal  wavy  rugae,  laterally 
indented  into  one  another.  The  internal  layer  is  thick,  and 
mainly  consists  of  unusually  long  gastric  tubes  perpendicular  to 
the  two  membranes  which  enclose  them.  The  membrane  next 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  is  smooth;  the  one  external  to  the  fibres 
is  a  vascular  and  cellular  tunic,  and  is  invested  by  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres,  continued  from  the  preceding  cavity.  The  com- 
munication with  the  third  stomach  is  near  the  lower  end  of 
cavity,  b.  The  third  compartment  is  a  small  round  vascular 
cavity,  into  which  the  second  opens  obliquely :  it  is  lined  by  a 
smooth  and  simple  villous  tunic :  it  is  not  visible  exteriorly,  and 
does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length  in  the  Porpoise,  but  in  the 
Hyper oodon  is  about  5  inches  long.  The  fourth  cavity,  ib.  c,  c, 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  passes  in  a  serpentine  course  almost  like 
an  intestine ;  the  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  even,  but  villous. 
It  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  duodenum,  ib.  d^  which  is 
much  dilated.  The  pylorus  is  a  smaller  opening  than  that  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  cavities.* 

In  Balcenoptera  the  oesophagus  enters  obliquely  at  the  back 
part  a  little  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  first  cavity  :  the  secx)nd 
cavity  is  larger  and  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  first,  than  in 
Phoccena :  the  rugae  are  longitudinal,  very  deep,  and  here  and 
there  united  by  cross  bands.  The  third  cavity  is  very  small, 
and,  as  in  the  Porpoise,  appears  only  to  be  a  passage  between  the 
second  and  the  fourth.  The  latter  is  more  definitely  divided  into 
two  successive  cavities. 

The  duodenum  commences  in  all  Cetacea,  by  so  considerable 
a  dilatation  that  it  has  been  reckoned  among  the  divisions  of  the 
complex   stomach.     In   the    Porpoise  it  soon   contracts   to   the 

*  XX.  vol.  i.  p.  175,  no.  669  c.  This  description  I  appended,  together  with  the  other 
paragraphs  between  brackets,  to  the  Art.  Cctacea  (cli"),  the  translation  of  which 
wa«  confided  to  me  by  the  Editor. 
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ordinary  diameter  of  the  small  intestines  —  about  1  inch :  these 
are  continued  for  between  40  and  50  feet  to  the  vent.  Broad  and 
well-marked  longitudinal  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  extend 
along  the  major  part  of  this  course :  and  the  same  character  obtains 
in  other  Delphinidce.  In  Balcenopiera  the  longitudinal  folds  are 
wavy,  run  into  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  smaller  oblique 
or  transverse  folds :  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  very  loose 
and  abundant.  In  Hyperoodon  the  complexity  is  carried  out  ta 
such  a  decrree  as  to  occasion  a  sacculated  structure  of  the  mucous 
coat  through  nearly  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  orifices  of  the  larger  pouches  are  directed  vent-ward:  their 
cavity  is  divided  into  smaller  cells.  They  begin  gradually  in 
the  duodenum  near  its  last  abrupt  bend,  and  subside  near  the 
anus. 

In  BalcBnoptera  the  ileum  opens  in  a  valvular  way  into  a 
comparatively  short  colon,  leaving  a  caecum  of  about  7  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  simple  conical  form:  in  the  specimen  17  feet 
long,  of  Bal,  rostrata,  dissected  by  Hunter,  he  records  the  length 
of  the  small  intestine  at  28^  yai'ds,  of  the  large  intestine  2} 
yards  ;^  and  notes  that  he  ^  never  found  air  in  the  intestines  of 
this  tribe.'  ^ 

The  complicated  stomach  and  long  intestinal  canal  of  such  car^ 
nivorous  Cetacea  as  the  Grampus  have  other  relations  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  food :  they  are  necessitated  in  the  present  order  by 
the  amount  of  nutriment  which  must  be  had  from  it.  In  no  other 
carnivorous  mammals  is  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  and  fat  to 
be  obtained  from  the  raw  alimentary  material :  in  none  are  such 
active  and  extensive  molecular  changes  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance,  under  adverse  external  conditions,  of  so 
high  a  temperature  of  the  body.  The  digestive  system  and  pro- 
cesses are  therefore  perfected  in  these  warm-blooded  marine  air- 
breathers  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  their  aquatic  life. 

§  334.  Alimentary  canal  of  Sirenia. — In  these  more  slothfiil, 
tropical,  or  sub-tropical  marine  mammals,  although  the  food  is  of 
a  low  vegetable  kind,  the  digestive  and  assimilative  tract  differs 
from  that  of  the  carnivorous  Cetaceans  rather  by  a  minor  than  a 
major  degree  of  complexity.  The  stomach,  it  is  true,  shows 
appended  sacculi,  special  glands,  and  a  subdivision  of  the  general 
cavity,  not  only  through  constriction,  but  by  a  difference  of 
structure  in  the  lining  membrane.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
nearly  equally  divided  into  a  cardiac  and  pyloric  portion.  In  the 
Manatee  the  oesophagus  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  cardiac  por- 

'  ccxxxvi,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  •  xciv.  p.  861. 
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tion,  the  left  end  of  whicb  is  produced  into  an  elongate  obtuse  glan- 
dular pouch,  communicating  nith  the  gastric  cavity  by  an  oblique 
alit  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  secretion,  A  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  continued  from  the  right  of  the  cardia  partially  subdi- 
vides the  cardiac  chamber.  A  pair  of  oblong,  slightly  bent,  ob- 
tusely tenninated,  subpedunculnte  pouches  open  near  each  other 
into  the  narrow  beginning  of  the  pyloric  cavity,  which,  after  a 
moderate  expansion,  gradually  contracts  to  the  pylorus.' 

In  the  Dugong  the  oesoph^us,  fig.  356,/,  terminates  nearer 
the  left  end  of  the  cardiac  portion,  from  the  extremity  of  vrhicb 


the  glandular  pouch,  ib.  e,  projects,  but  to  a  less  extent  and  in  a 
more  conical  form  than  in  the  Manatee :  its  gastric  end  or  basn 
projects  into  the  stomach  as  a  low  circular  protuberance  with  an 
oblir^ue  cresccntic  orifice,  which  leads  to  a  6attened  winding  sinus, 
Ibrnied  by  a  broad  membrane  spirally  disposed  in  about  eight  or 
ten  turni4,  having  both  surfaces  covered  with  the  orifices  of  fol- 
licles ;  and  their  interspaces  filled  by  the  cream-like  secretion.* 
The  muscular  coat  covering  the  spiral  gland  is  2  lines  thick: 
but  it  quickly  increases,  as  it  spreads  over  the  cardiac  cavity,  ib. 
a,  to  a  thickness  of  8  lines,  agnin  becoming  thinner  near  the 
pyloric  portion.     In  order  to  defend  the  cardiac  orifice  against 

'  The  stomach  of  the  now  rifincC  hort«l  Khgiina  app«ira  from  tho  rreorf  lefl  by 
StellM  lo  hnvi-  much  reBcmhtpd  that  id  (he  Manatee :  he  waa  atrncli  by  it6  Burpriiing 
size,  '  G  fc<-t  in  length  nnil  !>  feet  in  breadth,'  distendai  with  maatieated  sea-v«ed. 

•  civil",  p.  30.  A  peculiar  BpecicB  of  Nemolcid  worm  (Aicaria  Halicoria,  Ow.)  wai 
found  in  thlit  spimt  gland. 
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the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  acted  upon  by 
the  powerful  muscular  coat,  the  oesophagus  enters  in  a  valvular 
manner,  and  is  surrounded  at  its  termination  by  a  great  accession 
of  muscular  fibres,  forming  a  coat  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness : 
the  outermost  of  these  fibres  run  longitudinally ;  the  middle  ones 
decussate  each  other  obliquely ;  the  innermost  are  circular  and 
form  a  sphincter  round  the  cardia.  The  diameter  of  the  canal  so 
surrounded  is  but  3  lines  and  its  inner  membrane  is  gathered 
into  irregular  transverse  rugae.  That  of  the  cardiac  compart- 
ment is  puckered  up  around  the  cardia,  whence  a  few  small 
irregular  rugae  extend  along  the  lesser  curvature  and  about 
the  constriction  leading  to  the  pyloric  compartment:  over  the 
rest  of  the  surface  the  membrane  was  not  folded  and  was  finely 
reticulate.  At  the  constriction,  ib.  c,  there  is  an  accession  of 
circular  muscular  fibres  and  a  valvular  production  of  the  inner 
membrane  about  3  lines  broad.  Immediately  beyond  this  cir- 
cular fold  are  the  orifices  of  the  two  ca^cal  appendages,  ib.  </, 
d:  they  are  relatively  narrower  than  in  the  Manatee:  their 
lining  membrane  is  minutely  rugous :  there  were  comminuted 
fuci  in  both;  their  muscular  coat  is  1^  lines  thick:  they  are, 
in  some  Dugongs,  of  unequal  length.  The  pyloric  stomach, 
ib.  b,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  extends  a  foot  beyond  the  caecal 
appendages  before  terminating  in  the  pylorus,  ib.  g :  the  inner 
membrane  presented  a  few  rugae :  the  cavity  is  bent  upon  itself, 
and  the  terminal  part,  ^,  is  intestiniform,  but  with  thick  walls. 
The  small  intestines,  in  a  half-grown  Dugong,  presented  a  length 
of  27  feet  and  a  uniform  diameter  of  1  inch:  they  have  a 
similar  uniformity  in  the  Manatee.  In  the  Dugong  the  mucous 
membrane,  beyond  the  pylorus,  is  for  a  few  inches  slightly  rugous, 
and  then  becomes  disposed  in  transverse  wavy  folds :  at  5  inches 
from  the  pylorus  the  duodenum  receives  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions  on  a  mammillary  eminence.  Beyond  this  part  the 
transverse  rugae  are  crossed  by  longitudinal  ones,  and  the  surface 
becomes  sub-reticulate:  this  disposition  extends  along  about  6 
feet  of  the  gut,  when  the  transverse  disposition  subsides,  and  the 
longitudinal  folding  prevails  throughout  the  rest  of  the  small  in- 
testine. The  muscular  coat  is  2^  lines  thick,  the  external  longi- 
tudinal layer  being  about  half  a  line.  The  orifices  of  intestinal 
follicles  arc  arranged  in  a  zig-zag  line,  thus  .•.*.•.•.•  upon 
the  mucous  surface  along  the  side  of  the  intestine  next  the  me- 
sentery, all  the  way  to  the  caecum,  fig.  357.  Where  the  ileum, 
ib.  a,  enters  that  cavity  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sphincter  as  thick 
as  that  at  the  cardia.     The  caecum  is  conical ;  in  my  half-grown 
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subject  it  was  6  inches  long,  with  a,  basal  diameter  of  4  inches. 
The  muscular  coat  rapidly  iocreasea  toward  the  apex  to  a  thick- 
ness of  one  inch :  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  its  capacity  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
rest  of  the  large  intestine,  to  which  367 

it  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  heart,  giving  a  first  powerful 
impulse  to  the  long  column  of 
vegetable  '  magma '  usually  dis- 
tending the  colon.  There  is  no 
constriction  between  this  gut,  c, 
and  the  cascum,  b.  The  parietea 
of  the  colon  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  small  intestine,  the  inner 
membrane  is  generally  smooth. 
At  the  wider  terminal  part  of  the 
colon  there  are  a  few  irregular 
folds :  for  about  an  inch  within 
the  anus  it  is  of  a  dark  leaden 
colour,  the  pigmentum  being  con- 
tinued so  far  beneath  the  rectal  cwum  ot  ddvodi,  uvm. 
epithelium. 

The  ca:cum  of  the  Manatee  is  bifid  :  and  the  colon  at  its  com- 
mencement is  sub-sacculate. 

5  335.  Alimentary  canal  of  Proboscidta.— In  the  Elephant  the 
stomach  presents  a  simple  exterior,  but  is  longer  than  usual, 
with  the  cardiac  sac  much  produced  and  conical :  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  this  part  is  produced  into  twelve  or  fourteen  broad  trans- 
verse folds  which  '  do  not  go  quite  round.' '  The  duodenum  is  at 
first  loosely  suspended  and  convolute,  as  in  some  rodents :  it  ia 
more  closely  attached  at  its  termination.  The  mucous  coat  of  the 
Jejunum  is  thrown  into  small  irregular  folds,  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal.  There  are  oblong  patches  of  agminate  follicles. 
The  termination  of  the  ileum  projects  as  a  conical  valve  into  the 
ciccum.  The  longitudinal  layer  of  muscular  fibres  is  continued 
directly  from  the  ileum  upon  the  ctecum :  but  the  circular  layer 
accompanies  the  valvular  production  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  is  there  thicker  than  on  the  free  gut.  The  large  cmcum  ia 
sacculated  on  three  longitudinal  bands,  which  are  continued  some 
way  along  the  colon.  In  a  young  Indian  Elephant,  about  7  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  the  following  were  the  dimensions  of  the  in- 
testinal canal : — 

'  cciixvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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Length  of  ihe  smnll  intPBtiQes 

Circumference  of  ilitW 

Length  of  nipgum 

Circumference  ufcEECnm  .... 

Circunifcrcuce  of  colon 

Length  of  colon  Aod  rectum  together 

Total  length  of  inteirtinal  cnnal,  eieluaiTe  of  the  n 


§336,  Alimentary  canal  of  Perissodactyla.^lxt  all  this  order 
the  Btomach  liaa  the  ordinary  simple  outward  form ;  the  cscum 
and  large  intestine  are  capacious  and  nacculate.  In  the  Tapir' 
the  oesophagus  ends  about  one  third  from  the  left  end  of  the 
stomach:  its  thick  epithelium  is  continued  for  the  extent  of 
3  inches  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  and  for  that  of  7  inches 
to  the  right,  toward  the  pylorus:  the  rest  of  the  stomach  has 
a  compact  villous  surface  with  a  few  narrow  well-defined  nigie: 
the  gaatro-mucous  membrane  increases  in  thickness,  through 
lengthening  of  the  gastric  tubules,  as  it  nears  the  pylorus.  The 
stomach  of  the  Sumatran  Tapir  presents  a  similar  disposition  and 
proportion  of  the  cuticular  lining.  The  pyloric  part  of  the 
stomach  shows  a  tendinous  lustre  on  each  side.  In  one  subject 
the  length  of  the  stomach  in  a  right  line,  was  1  foot  8  inches.  In 
the  duodenum  of  the  American  Tapir,  the  mucous  coat  is  raised 
into  transverse  folds,  along  an  extent  of  gut  of  about  5  inches ;  in 
the  rest  of  the  small  intestines  it  is  smooth  and  even.  In  the 
Sumatran  species  the  valvuhc  conniventcs  are  continued  along  a 
greater  extent  of  the  beginning  of  the  small  intestine,  and  re- 
appear toward  the  crccum.  The  length  of  this  cavity  is  1  foot, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  the  same:  it  is  honeycombed  internally, 
and  its  lining  membrane  developes  short  obtuse  processes.  The 
358  length  of  the  small  intestines  in 

the  Sumatran  Tapir  is  69  feet: 
in  the  American  species  45  feet : 
the  length  of  the  large  intes- 
tines in  the  Sumatran  Tapir  is 
20  feet,  but  in  the  American 
kind  only  10  feet.  The  compa- 
rative shortness  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  the  American  Tapir  is 
a  specific  difference  not  explica- 
ble  on  any  observed  or  knowu 
Hiuniuh  of  Hie  Hnr«.  tun .  difference  of  food  or  habits. 

In  all  the  Equidte  the  stomach  is  simple,  differing  from  that  in 
Man  by  the  jiyloric  part,  fig.  358,  d,  being  Ic5s  contracted  and 

'  The  species  ilissected  were  ihe  common  one  [Tapiriii  Amirieanut.  Omelin),  clti", 
p.  181,  and  the  TapiTHt  Sumatranut. 
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produced  beyond  the  cardiac  part:  and  this  distinction  is  main- 
tained by  more  important  characters  of  internal  structure.  The 
oesophagus,  b,  is  inserted  at  an  acute  angle  into  the  smaller  cur- 
vature, which  rather  resembles  a  deep  cleft.'  The  cardiac  cul-de- 
sac,  c,  is  very  capacious,  and  is  lined  throughout  internally  with  a 
thick  cuticular  layer  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  msophaguSt 
and  extends  toward   the   pylorus  aa   far   aa   the  middle  of  the 


cavity,  where  it  terminates  abruptly  by  a  jironiincnt  indented 
edge  :  the  interior  of"  the  pyloric  half  of  the  viscus,  a,  d,  presents 
the  usual  villous  miicoua  surface.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  consists  of  several  superimposetl  layers  of  fibres  that 
cross  eafh  other  in  different  directions,  some  of  them  being  appa- 

■   Vomiting  is  rare  nnil  difliculti  but  has  bwn  olisprvcti  in  sea-sick  horam  slung  OD 
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reotl^  derivatioDB  from  the  muscular  bands  of  the  (esophagns.^ 
The  alimentary  canal  is  shurt  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Ruminants;  but  this  want  of  length,  t<^etlier  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  stomach,  is  compensated  by  the  enormous  capacity  of  the 
lai^e  intestine,  which  seems  of  itself  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  fig.  359.* 

Commencing  from  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum,  fig.  358,  f,  is 
considerably  dilated ;  but  its  diameter  soon  contracts,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tract  of  the  small  intestines  is  of  pretty  equable 
dimensions  throughout,  or  if  it  presents  constrictions  here  and 
there,  they  disappear  when  the  gut  is  distended.  The  ileum, 
fig.  360,  (/,  terminates  in  a  ccecum  of  enormous  bulk,  ib.  a,  b,  c,  e, 
f,  which  is  separated  from 
360  the   commencement  of  the 

colon  by  a  deep  constriction, 
ff :  the  cfccum  near  its  ter- 
mination contracts  to  an 
obtuse  end,  b,  which  is 
usually  turned  toward  the 
diaphragm.  It  has  four  lon- 
gitudinal bands.  The  colon 
itself  is  throughout  its  en- 
tire extent  proportionately 
voluminous :  commencing 
in  the  right  flank,  its  ample 
folds,  fig.  359,  a,  b,  mount  upward  as  far  as  the  diaphragm, 
whence  they  descend  to  the  left  iliac  region,  where,  becoming 
gradually  contracted,  the  great  gut  terminates  in  the  rectum. 
The  ascending  portion  of  the  colon,  a,  b,  is  separated  from  the 
descending  part,  c,  d,  by  a  constriction ;  and  the  latter  forms  a 
third  remarkable  dilatation  before  it  ends  in  the  rectum.  The 
whole  colon  is  puckered  up  into  huge  saccuH  by  three  longitu- 
dinal muscular  bands,  which  toward  the  end  of  the  colon  are 
reduced  to  two ;  and  those  expand  and  coalesce  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rectum,  of  which  they  form  the  strong  outer  muscular 
layer.  The  amal!  intestines  are  about  56  feet  in  length:  the 
CiECura  is  2^  feet  in  length  and  about  2  feet  in  circumference. 
The  colon  maintains  the  same  circumference  to  near  its  termina- 
tion, save  that,  about  a  yard  from  Uie  ciecum,  it  becomes  much 
dilated  :  its  length  is  21  feet. 

'  At  certain  Beasone  tho  etomach  of  the  Borse  ia  infeated  with  the  larvK  of  a  gnd-flj 
(^(Eairvi  tqvi).    Daubentoo  Ggurei  the  cavit;  in  this  atatp.     cxxi'.  pi.  v,  Gg.  2. 
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In  dissecting  the  Rhinoceros  *  I  was  struck  by  the  general 
resemblance  of  the  abdominal  anatomy  to  that  in  the  Horse. 
The  epiploon  was  not  observable  when  that  cavity  was  exposed, 
the  viscera  which  presented  themselves  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  sustaining  parietes.  A  single  but  enormous  fold  of 
the  colon,  not  less  than  2  feet  in  breadth,  formed  more  than 
one  half  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera:  it 
passed  obliquely  across  the  middle  of  the  cavity,  from  the  right 
hypochondriac  to  the  left  hypogastric  or  iliac  region;  immedi- 
ately below  this  was  a  smaller  fold  of  colon  running  parallel 
with  the  preceding ;  below  this  was  a  second  fold ;  and,  occupy- 
ing the  right  iliac  region,  a  part  of  the  smooth  parietes  of  the 
cajcum  appeared.  The  colon  was  not  displaced  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  weight  of  its  contents,  and  the 
strength  of  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum  attaching  it  to  the 
spine  and  contiguous  parts.  Behind  and  above  the  great  oblique 
folds  of  colon  lay  a  short,  thin  and  corrugated  epiploon,  devoid  of 
fat ;  and  behind  and  below  them  were  several  coils  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  length  of  the  great  fold  of  the  colon  taken  in  a 
straight  line  as  it  lay  first  exposed  was  6  feet  6  inches :  some 
idea  of  its  capacity  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  portion 
of  the  fold  next  the  csecum  could  easily  contain  a  man,  with 
ample  room  for  him  to  turn  about  in  it. 

The  acsophagus  extends  about  6  inches  into  the  abdomen, 
and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  about  1  foot  5  inches  from 
the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach.  This  obtuse  sac  expands  to 
the  cardiac  orifice,  opposite  to  which  the  stomach,  as  in  the 
Horse,  presents  its  greatest  circumference ;  it  gradually  contracts 
to  near  the  pylorus,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  which  the  stomach 
shows  its  smallest  circumference :  it  then  expands  into  a  blind 
end,  of  a  hemispheric  form,  beyond  the  pylorus.  The  length 
of  the  stomach  in  a  straight  line  was,  in  the  male,  4  feet;  its 
diameter  from  the  cardia  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  great  curva- 
ture was  1  foot  10  inches.  The  small  curvature  between  the 
cardia  and  pylorus  was  1  foot  9  inches.  There  is  a  glistening 
aponeurotic  sheet  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
contracted  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  A  sheet  of  white  thick 
epithelium,  continued  from  the  oesophagus,  spreads  from  the 
cardia  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach, 
about  1  foot  4  inches  along  the  lesser  curvature.  This  epi- 
thelial layer  is  1  line  thick,  smooth,  or  with  very  fine  rugsB  on 

•  A  male  and  a  female  of  RhUoce^os  bid  tens,  Cv.,  v". 


Rhinoceroi  indkut. 

Female. 

Mate. 

•0  feet. 

65  feet. 

8  inches. 

10  iLcheH, 

6  inches. 

8  inches, 
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its  inner  surface,  and  terminates  by  a  well-defined  border,  near 
which  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices  of  mucous  follicles. 
The  rest  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  presents  the  usoid 
vascular  structure,  with  the  minute  orifices  of  gastric  tubules- 
There  is  no  crescentic  fold  or  valve  at  the  cardia,  as  in  the  horse : 
nor  is  there  any  valvular  protuberance  on  the  gastric  side  of  the 
pylorus,  as  in  the  cow  and  most  ruminants :  the  thickened  rim  of 
the  pylorus  is  slightly  produced  into  the  duodenum. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  muscular  tunic  is  one-fourth  the  thick- 
ness of  the  inner  layer,  and  becomes  thinner  over  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach.  The  areolo-vascular  tunic  begins  to  increase  in 
thickness  near  the  termination  of  the  thick  epithelium  in  rdation 
to  the  lodgment  of  the  gastric  tubules. 

The  length  of  the  small  intestines  was     . 

The  circumference  of  the  duodenum 

The  circumference  of  jejunum 

The  circumference  of  ileum     .... 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  gut,  is  puckered  up  into  small  irregular  rugse:  flattened 
triangular  processes  begin  to  make  their  appearance  about 
6  inches  from  the  pylorus ;  in  the  jejunum  three  or  four  of  these 
processes  are  often  supported  on  a  common  base ;  as  they  approach 
the  ileum  they  begin  to  lose  breadth,  and  gain  in  length,  until 
they  assume  the  appearance,  near  the  end  of  the  ileum,  of  vermi- 
form processes,  like  tags  of  worsted,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  length.  Intestinal  follicles  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  a  conspicuous  reticular  agminate  patch  was  situated  close 
to  the  end  of  the  ileum.  The  small  intestines  have  nearly  the 
same  disposition  as  in  the  Horse  ;  they  are  suspended  by  a  short 
mesentery,  in  which  the  anastomosing  arteries  form  only  one 
series  of  arches.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  projects  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  fold  within  the  caecum ;  but  it  seems  ineffi- 
cient as  a  valve  for  preventing  regurgitation  of  at  least  fluid 
matters  from  the  large  intestines.  The  length  of  the  cascum 
from  this  orifice  to  its  blind  extremity  in  the  male  Rhinoceros 
was  3  feet,  and  its  greatest  circumference  was  4^  feet.  In 
the  female  Rhinoceros  the  length  of  the  caecum  was  2  feet ; 
its  circumference  2  feet  6  inches ;  these  proix)rtions  to  the  colon 
and  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal  being  rather  less  than  in  the 
Horse.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  caecum  is  traversed  longitu- 
dinally by  a  fibrous  band,  4  inches  broad,  upon  which  it  is 
slightly  sacculated :  a  second  band  appears,  nearer  the  colon.    Its 
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lining  membrane  is  puckered  up  into  innumerable  irr^ular 
small  transverBe  rugSB,  which  appear,  however,  to  be  but  tempo- 
rary foldings  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  easily  obliterated 
when  this  is  stretched.  The  colon  for  the  first  4  feet  of  its 
extent  is  puckered  up  upon  three  lon^tudinal  bands  into  saoculi, 
each  about  5  inches  long :  it  is  here  suddenly  bent  upon  itself, 
forming  the  long  and  large  fold,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  very 
closely  connected  to  each  other ;  and  here  it  dilates  into  the  very 
wide  portion  which  forms  the  most  prominent  object  on  laying 
open  the  abdomen ;  the  banning  of  this  dilatation  is  also  closely 
adherent  by  its  posterior  surface  to  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
beginning  of  the  ciecum.  The  circumference  of  this  part  of  the 
colon  (which,  if  its  capacity  was  not  due  to  accidental  accumu- 
lation of  alimentary  matter,  might  be  regarded  as  representing  a 
second  c»cum  or  reservoir)  is  5  feet :  beyond  this  fold  the  colon 
becomes  gradually  narrower,  its  smallest  circumference  being  20 
inches,  where  it  passes  into  the  rectum,  which  forms  several  short 
convolutions  before  its  termination, 

Rkinoceroa  indiau. 
Female.  Mute. 

The  entiTo  length  of  the  colon  waa    .        •        .19  feet.        26  feet. 
The  entire  length  of  the  rfctvm        ...      3  feet.  5  feet 

• 

The  total  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  including  the  csscum, 
was  in  the  female  73  feet ;  in  the  male  96  feet,  or  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  entire  animaL  The  circumference  of  the  rectum 
was  10  inches  in  the  female,  and  16  inches  in  the  male;  but  it 
widens  toward  the  anus.  The  masses  in  which  the  fieces  are 
discharged  from  the  immense  receptacles  formed  by  the  large 
intestine,  are  greater  than  in  the  Elephant,  and  are  softer 
and  more  amorphous.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the 
rectum  are  developed  into  powerful  fasciculL  The  contrast 
between  these  fibres  and  those  of  the  external  sphincter  is  well 
marked,  the  latter  presenting  the  striated  character  of  voluntary 
muscles. 

In  the  little  Hyraxj  as  in  the  Bhinoceros,  the  chief  feature  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  is  due  to  what  Pallas  justly  calls  ^  insignia 
crassorum  in testinorum  apparatus :'  but  there  are  complexities  of 
the  large  gut  superadded  to  those  in  other  Perissodactyles.  The 
oesophagus  has  a  course  of  2  inches  in  the  abdomen :  it  termi- 
nates in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  stomach  as  in  the 
Bhinoceros.  Two-thirds  of  the  cavity  are  lined  by  a  thick,  white, 
wrinkled  epithelium  :  the  stomach  is  bent  upon  itself  where  this 
lining  ceases. 

The  duodenum  is  not  so  loosely  connected  with  the  back  part 
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of  the  abdomen  as  in  most  Rodentia ;  but  it  has  throughout  its 
course  an  entire  investment  of  peritoneum.  It  descends  in  front 
of  the  right  kidney  for  4  inches,  and  then  suddenly  returns 
upon  itself,  passing  behind  the  ascending  colon,  and  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  spine  as  high  as  the  stomach,  where  it  becomes 
a  loose  intestine,  or  jejunum.  The  small  intestines  are  about  8 
lines  in  diameter,  and  present,  internally,  a  series  of  about 
twelve  small  pouches,  distant  from  3  to  5  inches  from  each  other, 
about  3  lines  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth,  their  orifices 
pointing  toward  the  caecum.  These  pouches  make  no  projection 
externally,  being  situated  wholly  beneath  the  muscular  coat. 
They  consist  of  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are 
surrounded  by  the  agminate  follicles,  which  open  into  them  by 
numerous  orifices.  Their  use  would  appear  to  be  to  prevent 
the  secretion  of  these  glands  being  mixed  as  soon  as  formed 
with  the  chyme,  but,  by  retaining  it,  to  alter  its  qualities  in 
some  degree.*  The  rest  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  beset  with  long  and  fine  villi.  For  the  extent  of 
about  a  foot  from  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestines 
I  found  that  many  of  these  villi  terminated  in  a  black  point. 
The  length  of  the  small  intestines  is  4  feet  6  inches. 

The  caecum  is  sacculated,  and  in  form  like  that  of  the  Tapir, 
its  magnitude  arising  more  from  its  breadth  than  its  length.  Its 
length  from  the  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  3  inches,  its  circumfe- 
rence 8  inches.  The  colon  gradually  diminishes  as  it  leaves 
the  caecum,  4  inches  from  which  its  diameter  is  nearly  that  of 
the  small  intestines :  the  dilated  part  of  the  colon  is  bent  in  a 
sigmoid  form,  and  the  remainder  is  convoluted  on  a  broad  meso- 
colon, and  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  dilated  part  (when 
unravelled)  terminates  between  two  conical  caeca  in  a  second 
dilated  intestine.  Each  of  these  lower  caeca  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  gradually  contracts  till  it  termi- 
nates in  a  glandular  vermiform  appendage  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  2  lines  in  diameter.  The  intestine  continued  from 
these  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  but  also  gradually  contracts, 
so  that  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  it  also  becomes  as  small  as  the 
small  intestines.  The  whole  length  of  this  intestine,  or  second 
colon,  is  2  feet  6  inches;  making  the  length  of  the  whole 
intestinal  canal,  exclusive  of  the  caeca,  9  feet  4  inches,  or 
about  six  times  the  length  of  the  animal.  Notwdthstanding  the 
complexity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  suspended  from  a  single 
continuous  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  advancing  from  the 

^  CLiii".  p.  203. 
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bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
jejunum  to  the  rectum. 

§  337.  Alimentary  canal  of  Artiodactyla, — In  this  order  the 
stomach  is  the  usual  seat  of  complication ;  the  caecum  is  simple. 
The  Hogs  (^Sus)  present  the  least  complex  form  of  stomach. 
The  epithelium  continued  from  the  oesophagus  into  the  cardiac 
end  is  unusually  dense :  and  the  part  to  the  left  of  the  gullet  is 
more  distinct  and  pouch-like  than  in  the  ordinary  simple  stomachs; 
the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  stomach  has  its  soft  and 
vascular  lining  membrane  thrown  into  many  rugae.  *  Where  the 
oesophagus  enters  there  is  a  doubling  of  the  stomach  on  the  left 
which  would  seem  as  if  designed  to  conduct  the  food  toward  the 
pylorus  :  and  there  is  another  doubling  of  the  great  end,  at  that 
surface  where  the  oesophagus  enters,  as  it  were,  dividing  the 
great  end  from  the  rest  of  the  stomach.'  *  In  short,  one  may 
plainly  discern  the  initial  steps  in  the  modifications  for  affecting 
the  course  of  the  food  which  culminate  in  the  ruminants.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  cardia  the  hard  epithelium  extends  as  far  as  a 
ridge  which  partially  divides  the  general  cavity  of  the  stomach 
from  the  small  blind  pouch  at  that  end :  on  the  right  side  the 
cuticle  terminates  at  the  ridge  formed  by  the  angle  between  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  of  the  cavity :  the  muscular  tunic  of 
the  latter  portion  is  very  thick.  The  pylorus  is  defended  by  an 
oval  protuberance. 

In  the  Babyroussa  the  cardiac  portion  to  the  left  of  the  gullet 
is  much  more  extensive  than  in  the  common  Hog :  and  develops 
a  more  distinct  blind  pouch,  curved  and  of  smaller  calibre  than 
the  rest  of  the  cardiac  end.  The  epithelium  of  the  margin  of  the 
cardiac  orifice  gives  off  small  processes,  and  these  also  appear  as 
tubercles  in  the  cardiac  pouch.  The  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach 
is  marked  by  the  thickness  of  its  widls :  its  mucous  surface  is 
reticulate.  In  the  Peccary  {Dicotyles  torquatus)  the  stomach  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  the  inward  production  of 
two  broad  ridges,  which  are  situated,  one  to  the  left,  and  the 
other  to  the  right  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  like  the  narrower  ones  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Hog.  The  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  is 
greatly  extended  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  terminates  in 
two  moderately  elongated  blind  pouches.  This  division  com- 
municates with  the  middle  compartment  by  a  broad  circular 
aperture.  The  oesophagus  opens  into  the  middle  compartment, 
which  is  of  less  extent  than  the  preceding,  and  communicates  by 

*  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
VOL.  III.  H  H 
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a  smaller  transverse  aperture  with  the  pyloric  divisioiL  The 
whole  of  the  middle  compartment  is  lined  with  laminate  epi- 
thelium continued  from  the  oesophagus,  and  this  is  extended  a 
short  way  into  both  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  divisions.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  cardiac  cavity,  with  the  two  cul-de^sacM^  being 
lined  by  a  vascular  and  villous  membrane,  proves  that  it  has  a 
greater  share  in  the  digestive  processes  than  as  a  mere  prepa- 
ratory receptacle.  Both  muscular  and  gastro-mucous  coats  of 
the  pyloric  cavity  are  remarkably  thick ;  and  the  pyloric  valvular 
protuberance  is  well  defined. 

Daubenton  *  has  left  the  following  record  of  the  structure  of 
the  stomach  in  a  foetal  Hippopotamus.  Externally  it  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  three  parts ;  the  principal  portion,  extending 
from  the  cardiac  extremity  to  the  pylorus,  was  much  elongated, 
resembling  more  a  portion  of  intestine  than  an  ordinary  gastric 
receptacle.  Besides  this  central  part,  extending  from  the  oeso- 
phagus to  the  pyloric  valve,  were  two  long  appendages  like  two 
csecums,  one  arising  on  the  right  side  of  the  cs^a  and  runuing 
along  the  exterior  of  the  stomach  throughout  almost  its  entire 
length,  and  then  folding  backward,  the  other  and  shorter  euUde^ 
sac  issuing  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stomach  and  projecting  toward  the  right  side.  The  interior 
of  this  stomach  is  so  divided  by  septa,  that  food  coming  into  this 
viscus  through  the  oesophagus  may  pass  by  different  channels, 
either  into  the  central  portion,  which  seems  properly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  stomach,  or  into  either  of  the  great  diverticula 
appended  to  it.  The  inferior  walls  of  the  central  stomach  have 
nine  or  ten  cavities  in  them,  something  like  those  of  the  Camel 
and  Dromedary.  The  lining  membrane  both  of  the  stomach  and 
diverticula  is  granular  and  wrinkled  except  near  the  pylorus, 
where  the  parietes  become  smooth  and  folded  into  numerous 
plicae  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  third  stomach  of  a 
ruminant. 

Professor  Vrolik  ^  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
drawings  of  the  viscera  of  a  half-grown  Hippopotamus,  and  states 
that  they  showed  two  pouches  on  each  side  of  the  cardia,  which 
communicate  with  a  large  pouch  the  cavity  of  which  is  divided 
transversely  by  nimierous  folds,  like  valves :  between  that  large 
cavity  and  the  pylorus  there  is  a  narrow  appendage  which  opens 
at  the  pylorus :  this  latter  appendage  is  not  indicated  in  Dau- 
benton's  figures  or  description.     Thus,  the  stomach  resembles  that 

•  cxxii'.  torn,  xii,  p.  55,  pi.  iv.  «  cuv".  p.  80. 
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of  the  Peccary,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  length  and  trans- 
verse ridges  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  cavity.  I  long  ago 
expected  the  opportunity  of  testing  and  sapplementing  these 
descriptions  by  dissection  of  the  stomach  of  the  full-grown 
animal :  but  the  Hippopotamus  received  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  1850  still  lives,  in  good  health  (1867),  to  the  credit  of  that 
noble  and  well-administered  establishment. 

The  stomach  of  ruminant  Artiodactyles  is  divided  into  cavities 
so  distinct  in  boundary,  structure,  and  function,  that  they  have 
received  special  names.  The  first,  called  ^  rumen,'  or  ^  paunch,'' 
is  the  largest,  forming  a  capacious  reservoir ;  its  inner  surface  is 
commonly  villous:  that  of  Ae  second  cavity,  called  ^reticidum,'* 
is  divided  into  small  compartments  or  cells,  mostly  hexagonal  in 
form :  the  third  cavity  is  occupied  by  broad  longitudinal  folds, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  whence  the  name  *  psalterium ' ;  •  it  is 
the  least  constant  of  the  divisions :  the  fourth  and  last  cavity, 
'  abomasus,'  ^  has  the  usual  structure  of  the  true  digestive  stomach, 
with  a  vascular  and  finely  tubular  gastro-mucous  inner  coat. 

In  a  pigmy  Musk-Deer  {Troffulus  Kanchil\  the  paunch  is 
of  a  subglobular  form,  partially  divided  into  three  chambers  by 
the  folding  inwards  of  the  parietes,  forming  prominent  ridges : 
the  inner  surface  is  beset  with  filamentary  villi,  covered  by  dense 
epithelium.  The  second  cavity,  or  reticulum,  is  less  distinctly 
separated  from  the  rumen  than  usual :  the  cells  are  very  shallow, 
and  are  lined  by  dense  epithelium.  The  passage  leading  from 
the  oesophagus  to  the  third  cavity  is  bounded  by  two  low  parallel 
ridges :  the  longitudinal  lamell»  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
cavity  in  other  ruminants  are  wanting,  but  as  it  possesses  the 
dense  epithelium,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  form  of 
*  psalterium : '  it  is  partially  separated  from  the  fourth  cavity  by 
a  semilunar  fold.  This  cavity  has  a  smooth  gastro-mucous  mem- 
brane :  the  muscular  tunic  is  thickest  at  the  pyloric  end,  where 
a  small  valvular  protuberance  projects  above  the  orifice  leading 
to  the  intestine.  This  least  complex  condition  of  the  true  rumi- 
nant stomach  represents  a  stage  in  its  development  in  the  larger 
species. 

The  next  modification  is  more  simple  than  the  true  ruminant 
stomach  in  some  essential  characters,  but  more  complex  in  acces- 

*  Syn. '  penula,*  *  rherbicr/  *  la  double,'  (fig.  862.  *.) 

«  Syn.  *  bonnet,'  *  rftsean,'  *  honej-comb-bag/  *  water-bag/  (ib.  c) 

*  Syn.  '  centipcdlM,'  '  msniplaa,*  *  le  fenillet,'  *  omaaus,'  (ib.  d.) 

*  Syn.  *  la  caillette/  '  xmnet-bag,'  (ib.  e,) 

H  H  2 
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sory  particulars :  it  is  presented  by  the  CamelidcBy  and  will  be 
first  described  as  it  appears  in  the  stomach  of  a  fcctal  Lilama 
(Auchenia  Glama,  Desm.).  Like  the  stomach  of  TraguluSy  the 
psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from  the  abomasus^  and  at 
this  early  period  of  existence  it  exhibits  in  the  Llama  a  similar 
deficiency  of  the  characteristic  longitudinal  laminae ;  bat  it  is  also 
devoid  of  the  dense  epithelium.  The  reticulum j  however,  is  much 
more  complex,  each  of  the  larger  alveoli  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  ones, — a  structure  partially  indicated  in  the  reticulum  of 
the  Goat,  and  more  strongly  marked  in  that  of  the  Ox.  There 
are,  moreover,  two  groups  of  cells  developed  from  distant  parts 
of  the  rumen,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  reticulum  in  being 
shallower  and  being  visible  from  without,  giving  a  sacculated 
character  to  those  parts  of  the  paunch.  The  rumen  has  the  dense 
epithelial  lining,  but  is  destitute  of  the  villi  which  characterise  it 
in  the  homed  ruminants.  It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  strong  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  com- 
mencing on  the  left  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  traverses  the  paunch 
longitudinally.  On  the  right  side  of  this  ridge,  about  fourteen 
smaller  muscular  fasciculi  pass  off  at  right  angles,  and  these  ridges 
are  connected  by  still  smaller  fasciculi,  running  transversely  be- 
tween them,  at  definite  distances  from  each  other;  the  quadr- 
angular spaces  which  result  from  the  above  arrangement  of 
fasciculi  are  partly  closed  by  a  production  of  the  lining  membrane, 
leaving  a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  square  for  the 
passage  of  liquids  into  the  cells  beneath.  The  compartment  of 
the  paunch,  to  the  left  of  the  great  longitudinal  ridge,  terminates 
in  two  sacculi,  at  what  may  be  considered  the  cardiac  extremity. 
The  sacculus  nearest  the  oesophagus  is  simple ;  the  one  farthest 
from  it  is  developed  into  a  series  of  cells,  of  a  smaller  size,  but  of 
precisely  similar  construction  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paunch, — a  series  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  larger  one  which  separates  the  two  sacculi,  and 
these  lesser  bands,  being  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.  The  reticulum  or 
water-bag,  shows  that  the  cells  are  situated  between  a  series  of 
parallel  muscular  fasciculi,  as  in  the  rumen ;  but  their  further 
subdivision  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  and  their  orifices  are 
not  guarded  by  membranous  productions.  The  dense  epithelium 
is  not  continued  into  this  cavity :  its  muscular  coat  is  so  disposed 
that  the  exterior  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  the  cells  are  scarcely 
visible  from  without.  A  muscular  ridge,  longitudinal  at  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus,  >vinds  round  the  upper  part  of  the  reticulum 
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to  terminate  at  the  orifice  of  the  psalterium.  By  the  contraction 
of  this  fasciculus,  all  communication  between  the  first  two  cavities 
and  the  ccsophagus  is  cut  oflf,  and  food  is  conducted  into  the  third 
caWty.  A  slighter  degree  of  contraction  cuts  off"  the  communi- 
cntioQwith  the  rumen,  and  allows  the  passage  of  fluids  direct  into 
the  reticulum  or  water-bag,  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 
Camel  or  Llama  drinks.  A  free  communication,  however,  subsists 
between  the  water-bag  and  paunch.  The  oblique  canal  leading 
to  the  third  cavity,  forms,  in  the  Camel,  a  small  sacculus,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  intervening  between,  the  reticulum  and  psalte- 
rium :  it  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  Llama ;  but  on  a  close  inspection, 
the  inner  membrane  nearest  the  orifice  above  mentioned  may  be 
seen  to  be  produced  into  ridges,  which  are  arranged  in  a  reti- 
culate or  alveolar  form;  and  as  a  similar  structure  is  more  dis- 
tinctly observable  in  the  Camel,  this  cavity  was  considered  by 
Daubenton  as  the  homologue  of  the  reticulum,  and  the  wator- 
bag  as  a  peculiar  super  addition.  The  remainder  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  fcctal  Llama,  may  be  seen  to  form  one  elongated  con- 
tinuous cavity,  bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third,  without  rugte 
or  laminic ;  the  latter  being  after-  3^1 

wards  developed  at  the  cardiac 
half  of  this  cavity.  The  pylorus 
is  a  small  transverse  aperture, 
protected  above  by  a  large  oval 
protuberance.  The  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  cuticular  villi  are  not  de- 
veloped in  the  paunch  at  any  age 
or  in  any  species  of  the  Camel- 
ida ;  but  the  appended  pouches,  1 
fig.  361,  augment  in  relative  size. 
They  are  arranged,  as  in  Au- 
ehenia,  in  two  groups — one  on 
the  right,  the   other  on  the   left  <""■ 

side ;  the  former  being  the  larger,  and  in  the  adult  Dromedary 
measuring  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
breadth.  The  cells  of  each  group  are  disposed  in  parallel  rows, 
separated  from  one  another  by  strong  muscular  bundles,  given 
oflT  from  a  single  lai^  band  of  fibres  which  commences  at  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  tbe  rumen,  and  proceeds  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  dividing  the  entire  cs^■ity  into  two  compartments. 
Tbe  muscular  fasciculi  are  arranged  transversely,  and  give  off 
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sory  particulars :  it  is  presented  by  the  CamelidcSy  and  will  be 
first  described  as  it  appears  in  the  stomach  of  a  foetal  Llama 
(Auchenia  Glama^  Desm.).  Like  the  stomach  of  TraguluSy  the 
psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from  the  abomasus,  and  at 
this  early  period  of  existence  it  exhibits  in  the  Llama  a  similar 
deficiency  of  the  characteristic  longitudinal  laminae ;  but  it  is  also 
devoid  of  the  dense  epithelium.  The  reticulum,  however,  is  much 
more  complex,  each  of  the  larger  alveoli  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  ones, — a  structure  partially  indicated  in  the  reticulum  of 
the  Goat,  and  more  strongly  marked  in  that  of  the  Ox.  There 
are,  moreover,  two  groups  of  cells  developed  from  distant  parts 
of  the  rumen,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  reticulum  in  being 
shallower  and  being  visible  from  without,  giving  a  sacculated 
character  to  those  parts  of  the  paunch.  The  rumen  has  the  dense 
epithelial  lining,  but  is  destitute  of  the  villi  which  characterise  it 
in  the  homed  ruminants.  It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  strong  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  com- 
mencing on  the  left  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  traverses  the  paunch 
longitudinally.  On  the  right  side  of  this  ridge,  about  fourteen 
smaller  muscular  fasciculi  pass  off  at  right  angles,  and  these  ridges 
are  connected  by  still  smaller  fasciculi,  running  transversely  be- 
tween them,  at  definite  distances  from  each  other;  the  quadr- 
angular spaces  which  result  from  the  above  arrangement  of 
fasciculi  are  partly  closed  by  a  production  of  the  lining  membrane, 
leaving  a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  square  for  the 
passage  of  liquids  into  the  cells  beneath.  The  compartment  of 
the  paunch,  to  the  left  of  the  great  longitudinal  ridge,  terminates 
in  two  sacculi,  at  what  may  be  considered  the  cardiac  extremity. 
The  sacculus  nearest  the  oesophagus  is  simple ;  the  one  farthest 
from  it  is  developed  into  a  series  of  cells,  of  a  smaller  size,  but  of 
precisely  similar  construction  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paunch, — a  series  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  larger  one  which  separates  the  two  sacculi,  and 
these  lesser  bands,  being  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi,  in  the 
intervals  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.  The  reticulum  or 
water-bag,  shows  that  the  cells  are  situated  between  a  series  of 
parallel  muscular  fasciculi,  as  in  the  rumen ;  but  their  further 
subdivision  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  and  their  orifices  are 
not  guarded  by  membranous  productions.  The  dense  epithelium 
is  not  continued  into  this  cavity :  its  muscular  coat  is  so  disposed 
that  the  exterior  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  the  cells  are  scarcely 
visible  from  without.  A  muscular  ridge,  longitudinal  at  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus,  winds  round  the  upper  part  of  the  reticulum 
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to  terminate  at  the  orifice  of  the  pealterium.  By  the  contraction 
of  this  faficicuIuB,  all  communication  between  the  first  two  cavities 
and  the  cesojihaguB  ia  cut  off,  and  food  is  conducted  into  the  third 
ca^-ity.  A  slighter  degree  of  contraction  cuts  off  the  communi- 
cation with  the  rumen,  and  allows  the  passage  of  fiuids  direct  into 
the  reticulum  or  water-b^,  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 
Camel  or  Llama  drinks.  A  free  communication,  however,  subsists 
between  the  water-bag  and  paunch.  The  oblique  canal  leading 
to  the  third  cavity,  forma,  in  the  Camel,  a  small  sacculua,  dis- 
tinct from,  and  intervening  between,  the  reticulum  and  paalte- 
rium :  it  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  Llama ;  but  on  a  close  inspection, 
the  inner  membrane  nearest  the  orifice  above  mentioned  may  be 
seen  to  be  produced  into  ridges,  which  are  arranged  in  a  reti- 
culate or  alveolar  form ;  and  as  a  similar  structure  is  more  dis- 
tinclly  observable  in  the  Camel,  this  cavity  was  considered  by 
Daubenton  as  the  homologue  of  the  reticulum,  and  the  water- 
bag  as  a  peculiar  superaddition.  The  remainder  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  fictal  Llama,  may  be  seen  to  form  one  elongated  con- 
tinuous cavity,  bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third,  without  rugsa 
or  laminas ;  the  latter  being  after-  sei 

wards  developed  at  the  cardiac 
half  of  this  cavity.  The  pylorus 
is  a  small  transverse  aperture, 
protected  above  by  a  large  oval 
I  •  rot  utterance.  The  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  cuticular  villi  ore  not  de- 
veloped in  the  paunch  at  any  age 
or  in  any  species  of  the  Camel- 
ida ;  but  the  appended  pouches, 
fig.  361,  augment  in  relative  size. 
They  are  arranged,  as  in  Au- 
chenia,  in  two  groups — one  on 
tlie  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
side ;  the  former  being  the  larger,  and  in  the  adult  Dromedary 
measuring  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  six  inches  in 
breadth.  The  cells  of  each  group  are  disposed  in  parallel  rowB, 
separated  from  one  another  by  strong  muscular  bundles,  given 
off  from  a  single  large  band  of  fibres  which  commences  at  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  rumen,  and  proceeds  in  a  longibidinal 
direction,  dividing  the  entire  cavity  into  two  ctanpartments. 
The  muscular  fasciculi  are  arranged  transversely,  and  give  off 
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than  in  the  Ox :  in  the  Goat  they  are  elongate  and  spatulate^  but 
become  shorter  as  they  approach  the  reticulum. 

There  is  more  variety,  however,  among  the  horned  Ruminants, 
in  the  form  and  depth  of  the  cells  of  the  reticulum,  fig.  362,  e, 
and  these  modifications  mainly  relate  to  differences  in  the  power 
of  retaining  fluids.  The  structure  of  the  Reindeer's  stomach 
exemplifies  this  relation :  the  snow  which  must  be  swallowed 
with  the  lichens  through  a  great  part  of  the  year  would  render 
any  reservoir  for  water  unnecessary,  and  the  cells  in  the  reticulum 
are  remarkably  shallow.  The  same  structure  also  obtains  in  the 
Giraffe  sustained  by  juicy  leaves  and  buds:  the  cells  are  not, 
however,  as  has  been  stated,  entirely  wanting;  but  their  hexa- 
gonal boundaries  appear  as  mere  raised  lines  supporting  a  row  of 
pyramidal  papillae  larger  than  those  in  the  interspaces :  for  any 
imaginable  use  they  might  liave  been  arranged  in  any  other,  even 
the  most  irregular,  forms ;  but  that  pattern  is  closely  adhered  to, 
which  grouping  together  a  number  of  cells  in  the  least  possible 
space  renders  necessary  in  other  Rmninants,  and  which  is  almost 
universal  in  nature.  In  the  Goat  some  of  the  hexagonal  cells  are 
divided  into  smaller  cells.  In  the  Ox  the  deep  cells  are  chiefly 
disposed  between  broad  parallel  septa :  and  these  are  also  divided 
into  smaller  cells. 

The  food  is  subject  to  a  rotatory  movement  in  the  paunch,^ 
and  is  brought,  successively,  in  this  course,  to  be  moistened  by  the 
fluid  of  the  reticulum.  If  a  Ruminant  be  alarmed  in  his  pasture 
or  browsing  ground,  it  can  transport  the  mass  of  hastily  swallowed 
food  in  the  paunch,  as  in  a  receptacle,  to  a  place  of  safety  and 
concealment,  and  there,  the  animal,  at  rest,  can  complete  the  act 
of  digestion.  This  is  done  by  the  abstraction  of  the  softer  portion 
of  the  macerated  food,  successively  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  groove,  ^,  fig.  362,  where  it  is  moulded 
into  a  bolus  and  transferred  by  an  antiperistaltic  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  mouth.  It  is  there  subjected 
to  a  longer  and  better  process  of  mastication  than  at  first ;  and, 
being  mixed  more  thoroughly  with  the  saliva  and  other  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  a  second  time  swallowed.  The  soft  mass  is  now 
less  fit  to  push  its  way  out  of  the  oesophageal  groove;  but,  the  mus- 
cular walls  being  stimulated  to  contract,  they  close  the  entry  to 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  outer  hairs  in  the  agglutinated  masses  called  *  SBgagro- 
piles/  occasionally  found  in  the  paunch,  is  the  effect  of  this  movement :  the  peculiar 
concretions  called  *  bezoars  *  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  paunch  of  Antelopes  ; 
and  are  probably  due  to  the  long  sojourn  in  recesses  of  that  receptacle  of  parts  of  the 
gummy  shrubs  on  which  they  browse. 
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the  first  and  second  cavities,  and,  drawing  that  of  the  psalterium, 
ib.  dy  nearer  to  the  gullet,  conduct  the  remasticated  bolus  into 
the  third  cavity,  the  deep  parallel  crescentic  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  which  occupy  almost  its  whole  area :  the  thick  epi- 
thelium is  continued  upon  these  folds.  In  the  psalterium  of  the 
Giraffe,  between  each  two  narrow  folds  there  is  sJtemately  one  of 
great  and  one  of  moderate  breadth,  as  in  the  Ox :  *  these  lamellae 
are  beset  with  short  pyriform  papillae.  The  bolus  is  squeezed  into 
the  interspaces,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  alkaline  fluid,  and  is 
passed  on  in  a  less  dilute  state  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  true 
digestive  acid  secretion  of  the  fourth  and  last  compartment,  ib.  e. 
The  communication  between  this  cavity  and  the  psalterium  is 
wider  than  between  the  latter  and  the  oesophageal  groove :  but 
the  distinction  is  marked  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  thick 
epithelium.  The  vascular  and  finely  villous  lining  of  the  abomasus 
is  usually  thrown  into  large  oblique  wavy  rugae ;  which  subside 
toward  the  pylorus.  In  the  Giraffe  these  rugae  are  slightly  de- 
veloped and  chiefly  longitudinal:  the  pylorus  is  protected  by  a 
valvular  protuberance  placed  above  it,  as  in  other  Buminants,  just 
within  the  stomach ;  this  protuberance  is  relatively  smaller  than 
in  the  Llama. 

When  the  Giraffe  ruminates,  it  masticates  the  bolus  for  about 
fifty  seconds,  applying  to  it  from  forty  to  fifty  movements  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  then  swallows  it :  after  an  interval  of  three  or 
four  seconds  a  second  bolus  is  regurgitated.  A  slight  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  accompanies  the  action  of  the  stomach 
by  which  the  regurgitation  is  commenced.  This  action  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  in  rumination  is  much  stronger  in  the  Camel. 
The  Camelidae  differ  from  the  true  Ruminants  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  cud  is  chewed;  it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  from  side  to  side:  in  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes,  and 
Deer,  the  lower  jaw  is  ground  against  the  upper  by  a  uniform 
rotatory  motion :  the  movements  may  be  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  left  to  right,  but  they  af  e  never  regularly  alternate  through- 
out the  masticatory  process  as  in  the  Camels. 

In  the  sucking  Ruminants  the  first  and  second  cavities  of  the 
stomach  are  relatively  small,  collapsed,  and  the  milk  flows  almost 
wliolly,  at  once,  into  the  psalterium  and  abomasus.  The  laminae 
of  the  psalterium  are  early  developed  in  the  foetal  calf. 

In  all  Artiodactyles  the  duodenum  is  dilated  at  its  commence- 
ment :  it  there  forms  a  distinct  pouch  in  the  Camel.     The  gut 

*  In  this  ruminant  Daubenton  counted  24  large  folds,  and  each  interspace  included 
one  middle  sized  and  two  small  folds,  ninety -six  in  all.     ccxxii",  tome  iv.  p.  494. 
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ia  loosely  suBpended.  In  the  Hog  it  adheres  to  the  back  port  of 
the  ascending  colon  before  bending  forward  to  become  jejunum : 
the  small  intestines  form  numerous  short  convolutions:  their 
lining  membrane  is  not  produced  into  folds.  Hunter  foond 
them  twenty  times  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  domestic  H<^: 
they  aj-e  much  shorter  in  the  Wild  Boar.  The  ciecum  is  about 
four  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  di&meter,  lying  loofle,  but 
attached  by  a  peritoneal  fold  to  the  ileum.  The  colon  in  part  <^ 
its  course  is  disposed  in  five  spiral  coils  '  like  a  screW)  coming 
nearer  the  centre ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  bent  back  upon 
itself,  passing  between  the  former  turns  as  far  as  the  first, 
but  in  this  retrograde  course  it  gets  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
screw,  80  that  it  ia  entirely  hid  nt  Inst,  then  makes  a  quick  tarn 
upward,  as  high 
as  the  first  spiral 
turn :  thence  it 
crosses  the  spine 
before  the  mesen- 
tery, adhering  to 
the  lower  surface 
of  the  pancreas, 
and,  ae  it  were, 
inclosing  the  fore 
part  of  the  root 
of  the  mesentery : 
then  passes  down 
before  the  daode- 
num,  gets  behind 
the  bladder  and 
forms  the  rec- 
tum." 

The  spiral  turns 
ofthecolon,above 
described,  form 
one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the 
Artiodactyle  or- 
der :  they  are  fe- 
preaented,as  they 
appear  in  the  Sheep,  in  fig.  363.  The  ileo-cacal  valve  consists 
of  two  semilunar  folds  in  the  Hog.  The  ciecum  of  the  Babyroussa 
consists  of  an  expanded,  sub-bisacculate  part  and  a  narrower  short 
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straight  obtusely  terminated  part.     The  ctecum  of  the  peccary  is 
similar  but  less  capacious,  and  more  pointed  at  the  end. 

In  Ruminants  the  small  intestines,  of  almost  uniform  calibre, 
are  suspended  in  short  convolutions  upon  a  broad  mesentery,  fig. 
363,  a,  b.     In  many  species  the  agminate  follicles  are  lodged,  as  in 


fig.  364.     The  ciecum. 


Hyrax,  in  fossie  of  the  mucous  membro 

fig.  363,  c,  is  of  a  simple  oblong  form :  a  patch  of  follicles,  usually 
lodged  in  a  pouched  recess,*  is  situ- 
ated near  the  ileo-csecal  orifice.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  circular  ridge; 
the  cxcum  is  less  dilated  in  the 
Vicugna  than  in  the  Sheep.  In  the 
(iiraffe,  also,  the  caecum  is  r  simple 
cylindrical  gut :  it  is  about  two  feet 
in  length  and  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference :  it  extends  downward  from 
where  the  ileum  enters,  and  ita  blind 
end  a|>pcara  on  the  left  side  above 
the  pelvis ;  but  this  position  might 
be  accidental  as  its  connections  are 
loose.  The  ileum  terminates  by  a 
circular  tumid  lip  within  the  cecum,^ 
fig.  365,  a ;  the  contiguous  glandular 
cavity  is  sacculate.  The  disposition 
of  the  colon  resembles  that  of  the 
Deer.  The  extent  of  this  intestine, 
before  it  begins  to  make  the  spiral 

turns,  is  about  eight  feet;  it  becomes  narrower  where  it  takes 
on  this  characteristic  disposition,  and  the  separation  of  the 
fteces  into  pellets  begins  at  the  end  of  this  part.  The  spiral 
coils  are  situated  to  the  lefl  of  the  root  of  the  mesentery, 
which,  with  the  small  intestines,  must  be  turned  to  the  right  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  view :  there  are  four  complete  gyrations 
in  one  direction,  and  four  reverse  coils  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
preceding,  the  gut  being  bent  back  upon  itself:  the  length  of 
this  part  of  the  intestine  when  unravelled  is  about  fourteen  feet. 
The  spiral  coils  are  not  on  the  same  plane,  but  form  a  depressed 
and  oblique  cone,  whose  concavity  is  next  the  mesentery.  The 
colon,  emerging  from  its  coils,  passes  to  the  right,  behind  the  root 
of  the  mesentery,  becomes  connected  with  the  duodenum  and  the 
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first  part  of  its  own  course,  then  winds  round  to  the  left  of  the 
mesentery,  and  finally  recedes  backward  and  descends  to  form 
the  rectum.  Id  tliose  Ruminants,  as  the  Ox,  which  have  eoft 
undivided  freccs,  the  coiis  are  less  numerous  and  regular ;  the 
ceecum  is  between  two  and  three  feet  long  in  the  Ox ;  it  is  sub- 


bifid  at  the  end  in  the  Bufialo :  the  colon  is  shorter  and  wider 
in  both,  than  in  the  Giraffe,  Deer,  Sheep  and  Goat  tribes,  where 
the  fseces  are  expelled  in  small  pellets.  In  such  Ruminants  the 
anus  is  a  more  contracted  aperture  than  in  the  Bovines  or  in 
Perissodactyles. 
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The  herbivorous  Mammals  differ  from  the  carnivorous  more  in 
the  character  of  their  large  than  of  their  small  intestines.     The 
less  putrefactive  nature  of  their  food  renders  it  susceptible  of  a 
longer  retention  in  the  body ;  and  the  receptacular  and  sacculate 
structures,  and  convolute  extension,  of  the  large  intestines  seem 
especially  designed  to  retard  the  course  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances.    In  the  anomalous  instance  in  a  Human  body,  recorded 
by  Abemethy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  small  intes- 
tine to  about  two  feet,  the  compensation  was  effected  by  an  un- 
usual length  and  size  of  the  colon.     The  condition  of  the  subject 
'  showed  that  nutrition  was  not  scantily  supplied.'  *      Dupuytren 
noticed  in  a  patient  who  had  an  artifical  anus  near  the  end  of  the 
small  intestines,  that   the  vegetable  parts   of  the  food  thence 
ejected  were  undigested.     Dr.  Beaumont  also  observed  that  the 
vegetable   substances    underwent  much   less   change   than   the 
animal  substances  in  the  stomach  of  the  man  (Alexis)  with  the 
fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach.     That  organ  in  the  Artio- 
dactyles  (Peccary,   Hippopotamus,  and  Ruminants)  is  rendered 
specially  complex  for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  the  caecum 
and  colon  are  comparatively  small :  but  in  the  Perissodactyles 
( Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros)  the  more  simple  stomach  is  compen- 
sated by    the   increased   capacity  and   complexity  of  the  large 
intestines.     The  subdivided  stomach  in  the  Sloths  is   in  some 
respects,  as  e.  g.  the  glandular  appendage,  and  vascular  secern- 
ing surface  of  the  paunch,  more  complex  than  that  of  Ruminants : 
and  here  accordingly  we  find  the  cjccum  absent  and  the  colon 
undefined.     The  Dormouse  and  other  hybernating  Rodents  are 
far  from  being  the  sole  exceptions  to  the  presence  of  a  propor- 
tionally large  csecum  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds ;  such  receptacle 
is  only  found  in  those  species,  in  which,  through  the  necessity  of 
a  correlation  with  other  circumstances  than  that  of  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  stomach  retains  the  simple  form  and  moderate  size 
of  that  of  the  carnivorous  or  omnivorous  mammals.    Comparative 
Anatomy  demonstrates  that  neither  a  complex  stomach  nor  a  large 
caecum  is  essential  to  the  digestion  of  vegetable   food:  but  it 
teaches  that  a  capacious  and  complex  alimentary  canal,  as  a  whole, 
is  related  to  that  purpose,  at  least  in  the  Mammalia.     Either  a 
highly-developed  and  concentrated  glandular  apparatus  must  be 
added  to  the  stomach,  as  in  the  Dormouse,  Wombat  and  Beaver; 
or  the  stomach  must  be  amplified,  subdivided  or  sacculated,  as  in 
the  Ruminants  and  herbivorous  Marsupials ;  or  both  complexities 
must  be  combined,  as  in  the  Sloths,  Dugongs  and  Manatees ;  or, 
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if  a  simple  condition  of  stomach  is  retained^  it  must  be  compen- 
sated by  a  large  sacculated  colon  and  csecum. 

§  338.  Liver  of  Mammalia. — The  liver,  as  a  rule,  is  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  lobes  in  the  present  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding classes,  the  body  being  more  flexuous  at  the  seat  of  the 
viscus.  In  the  stiff-trunked  Whales  and  erectly-moving  Man  the 
organ  is  more  compact :  and  it  is  least  subdivided  in  the  purely 
herbivorous  Ungulates  where  a  minor  degree  of  hydrocarbonates 
has  to  be  eliminated.  Thus,  in  a  full-sized  Giraffe,  the  liver 
weighed  but  6  lbs.  11  oz.  avoirdupois ;  it  was  of  a  flattened,  wedge- 
like form,  consisting  of  one  lobe,  with  a  small  posterior  Spigelian 
process;  its  greatest  breadth  was  12  inches;  its  dorso-ventral 
diameter,  8  inches.  The  postcaval  vein  passed  through  a  notch 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and  did  not  perforate  it.  In 
all  Ruminants  the  liver  is  confined  to  the  right  hypochondriac 
and  epigastric  regions.  In  most,  two  lateral  lobes  are  indicated 
by  a  small  fissure  at  the  entry  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  In 
the  Ox,  the  main  part  to  the  right  is  partially  subdivided  into 
two,  with  the  ^  Spigelian  '  process  from  the  back  part  of  the  right 
subdivision :  with  a  breadth  of  13  inches  and  a  dorso-ventral 
diameter  of  10  inches,  the  greatest  thickness  does  not  exceed 
3  inches.  In  the  Camelidce  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  sub- 
divided into  many  polygonal  lobules  of  small  but  varying  size : 
the  fissures  between  some  of  which  extend  to  the  convex  surface. 

In  Cetacea  the  liver  more  resembles  that  of  the  human 
subject,  but  is  not  so  thick  at  its  base  nor  so  sharp  at  the  front 
or  ventral  edge.  The  right  lobe,  e,  fig.  355,  is  the  largest  and 
thickest;  the  falciform  ligament  is  broad,  and  there  is  a  deep 
fissure,  ffy  between  the  two  lobes,  into  which  the  round  ligament 
passes.  The  left  lobe,  /,  is  extensively  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  stomach,  the  small  omentum  being  a  thick  substance. 

In  Sirenia  the  liver  is  flatter  and  more  transversely  extended. 
In  the  Dugong  the  liver  is  a  transversely  oblong  viscus,  divided 
into  three  lobes  with  a  fourth  small  process  at  the  root  of  the  left 
lobe,  representing  the  lobulus  Spigelii.  It  is  as  usual  convex 
toward  the  diaphragm,  but  rather  flattened  than  concave  toward 
the  viscera,  the  anterior  margin  is  thick  and  rounded.  Of  the 
three  larger  lobes  the  middle  one  is  the  smallest,  of  a  square 
shape,  projecting  forward,  and  as  it  were  over-hanging  the  gall- 
bladder, which  is  lodged  in  the  middle  of  the  inferior  surface. 
The  ligamentum  suspensorium  is  continued  upon  the  middle  lobe, 
inunediately  above  the  gall-bladder,  the  anterior  margin  of  this 
lobe  being  notched  to  receive  it,  and  the  remains  of  the  umbilical 
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vein  enter  the  liver  an  inch  above  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder. 
The  two  lateral  lobes  are  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  cystic 
lobe,  and  of  these  the  left  is  the  largest.  Both  these  lobes  are 
concave  toward  the  small  middle  lobe,  which  they  thus  surround 
and  conceal.  The  lobulus  Spigelii  is  of  a  flattened  and  square 
shape,  measuring  1^  inch  in  length.  The  Manatee  has  a  gall- 
bladder. 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  liver  begins  to  encroach  more  upon  the 
left  hypochondrium ;  and  the  mass  to  the  right  of  the  suspensory 
fissure  is  subdivided  into  a  *  cystic  '  and  a  right  lobe,  besides  the 
spigelian  lobule. 

The  Perissodactyles  in  general  have  a  larger  and  more  sub- 
divided liver  than  the  Artiodactyles,  especially  than  the  Rumi- 
nants :  no  species  has  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  Horse  this  viscus 
extends  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  right :  the  suspensory  ligament 
enters  the  fissure  which  defines  the  left  lobe :  the  mass  to  the 
right  is  divided  by  a  second  fissure,  answering  to  the  *  cystic  '  in 
beasts  with  the  gall-bladder ;  and  a  fourth  small  lobe  is  defined 
by  fissures  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe.  In  the 
Rhinoceros  the  liver  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  the  usual 
flattened  form  in  Ungulates;  its  greatest  thickness  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  inches  in  a  liver  weighing  44  lbs. :  it  consists  of  a 
middle  portion  with  the  suspensory  fissure,  answering  to  the 
'  cystic  '  lobe,  of  a  smaller  left  lobe,  and  a  still  smaller  right,  or 
posterior,  or  spigelian  lobule.  The  hepatic  duct,  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
receives  the  duct  of  the  larger  portion  of  pancreas  as  it  passes 
between  the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  and  such  common  duct  opens 
upon  a  protuberance  of  the  mucous  membrane.^  In  the  Hyrax 
the  homology  of  the  cystic  lobe  is  better  marked  by  the  presence 
of  a  cystic  notch,  although  without  the  bladder,  to  the  right  of 
the  suspensory  fissure :  the  left  and  right  lobes  have  the  same 
relative  proportions  as  in  the  Rhinoceros.  The  duct  from  each 
lobe  dilates  on  quitting  it,*  and  the  united  capacities  of  these 
receptacles  equal  an  ordinary-sized  gall-bladder;  the  common 
duct  continued  therefrom  is  3  lines  in  diameter,  contracts 
gradually  to  the  intestine,  and  opens  therein  9  lines  from  the 
pylorus. 

In  the  Elephant  the  liver  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  the  right 
being  the  largest:  the  suspensory  fissure  is  the  boundary.    There 

>  ▼".  pi.  14,  fig.  i.  p,  h, 
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is  no  gall-bladder.  The  hepatic  duct,  fig.  366,  /,  g,  is  wide  and 
very  long :  it  has  a  reticulate  inner  surface :  it  expands,  between 
the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  into  an  oval  receptacle,  ib.  o,  irr^a- 
larly  divided  into  compartments :  the  first  pancreatic  duct,  ib.  i, 
also  pours  its  secretion  into  this  receptacle,  which  contracts  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  sphincter  of  the  circular  layer  of  fibres,  before 
penetrating  the  muscular  coat,  which  here  protrudes,  as  a 
matnmillaTy  eminence,  traversed  by  the  probe,  y,  r. 

In  a  female  Giraffe  I  found  a  large  gall-bladder,  bifid  at  its 


fundus.  It  was  attached  in  the  usual  position  to  the  under  part 
of  the  undivided  liver,  having  a  covering  of  peritoneum  over 
three-fourths  of  its  surface.  It  was  divided  tliroughout  its  length 
by  a  middle  vertical  septum,  fig.  367,  The  lining  membrane  of 
each  chamber  was  smooth ;  they  communicated  with  the  com- 
mencement of  a  single  cystic  duct,  the  terminal  orifices  admitting 
freely  the  blunt  end  of  a  common  probe  and  being  protected  by 
a  vaJvular  fold.  In  two  males,  subsequently  dissected,  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  a  gall-bladder,  but  the  bile  was  conveyed 
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• 
by  a  rather  wide  hepatic  duct  to  the  duodenum.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the  rule,  or  normal 
condition ;  and  that  the  Giraffe  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  structure 
of  its  horns,  has  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  Deer  than  to  the  Ante- 
lopes. In  these  and  all  hollow-horned  Ruminants,  a  gall-bladder 
is  present;  as  it  is,  also,  in  Moschus  and  Trayulus.  In  the  Came- 
lidcB  the  gall-bladder  is  absent  as  in  the  Cervidce.  A  like  absence 
characterises  all  Perissodactyles,  and  suggests  some  relationship 
with  the  small  capacity  and  simple  structure  of  the  stomach  com- 
pared \vith  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  with  the  rapid  and 
continuous  transit  of  the  gastric  contents  through  the  small  intes- 
tines to  the  enormous  csecal  and  colonic  receptacles  where  diges- 
tion is  finally  completed.  But  the  somewhat  capricious  appear- 
ance of  the  gall-bladder  in  vegetarian  Mammals  discourages  such 
attempts  to  physiologise.  Thus  the  Hog,  e.g.  with  the  simple 
stomach  has  the  gall-bladder,  while  the  Peccary,  with  a  complex 
one,  has  it  not. 

The  liver,  fig.  308,  r,  r,  closely  retains  the  mammalian  type  of 
the  organ  in  Monotremes.  Four  lobes  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  Echidna :  the  principal  or  cystic  lobe  receives  the  suspensory 
ligament  in  a  fissure ;  the  large  gall-bladder  is  placed  a  little  to 
the  right  of  this ;  the  left  lobe  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium ; 
the  Spigelian  lobule  is  of  moderate  size ;  it  is  an  appendage  of 
the  right  lobe.  The  liver  presents  nearly  the  same  form  in  the 
Oruithorhynchus,  which  has  likewise  a  large  gall-bladder,  ib.  s. 
There  are  three  hepatic  ducts  in  the  Echidna  which  join  the 
cystic,  and  the  common  canal  terminates  in  the  duodenum  rather 
more  than  an  inch  from  the  pylorus.  In  the  Oruithorhynchus 
the  two  chief  hepatic  ducts  join  the  cystic  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  the  third  hepatic  joins  a  more  distant  part  of  the  cystic  ; 
the  ductus  choledochus  receives  the  pancreatic  duct  about  9  lines 
before  its  termination,  as  in  the  Marsupials,  where  its  coats  are 
thickened  and  glandular,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum  about  8 
lines  from  the  pylorus. 

The  liver  is  subdivided  into  many  lobes  in  all  the  Marsupial 
genera.  It  is  relatively  largest  in  the  burrowing  Wombat  and 
carnivorous  Dasyure ;  relatively  smallest  in  the  graminivorous 
Kangaroo,  in  which  it  is  situated,  as  in  the  placental  Ruminants, 
entirely  to  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane.  The  small  or  Spigelian 
lobe,  which  fits  into  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach,  is  given 
off  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  in  the  Kangaroos,  but  from 
the  right  in  most  other  Marsupials ;  the  difference  just  noticed 
in  the  Kangaroo  depends  on  the  peculiar  disposition  of  its  re- 
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markable  stomach.  In  tlie  Koala  the  under-surface  of  the 
liver,  fig.  368,  ia  subdivided  into  tbirty  or  forty  lobules:  this 
condition  is  presented  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure. 
In  a  long-tailed  Daayui-e,  which  weighed  3  lbs,  8^  oz.,  the  liver 
weighed  3^  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  suspensory  fold  in  Lt/encephala 
afaows  hardly  a  trace  of  '  ligamentum  rotundum,' 

The  gall-bladder  is  present  in  all  Marsupials,  is  of  large  size, 
and  loosely  lodged  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  cystic  lobe.  In  the 
Opossum  it  generally  perforates  that  lobe,  and  the  fundus  appears 
at  a  round  opening  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver.  I  have  ob- 
served a  crocal  process  from 
the  cystic  duct,  like  the 
beginning  of  a  second  gall- 
bladder.' The  coats  of  the 
ductus  choledochue  are 
thickened  toward  its  termi- 
nation, and  become  the  seftt 
of  numerous  mucous  cysts 
which  open  into  the  interior 
of  the  duct.  In  the  Phalan- 
gers  the  terminal  half-inch 
of  the  ductus  choledochus 
is  similarly  enlarged  and 
glandular.  The  biliary  and 
pancreatic  ducts  generally 
unite  together  before  per- 
forating the  duodenum :  in 
the  Virginian  Opossum,  the 
long-nosed  Bandicoot,  and 
the  long- tailed  Dafiyure, 
they  pour  their  secretions 
into  the  gut  an  inch  from 
the  pylorus :  in  the  great 
Kangaroo  the  glandular 
ductus  choledochus  is  joined 
by  the  pancreatic  duct,  and 
terminates  in  the  duodenum 
5  inches  from  the  pylorus. 
The  answerable  parts  of 
the  Uver  under  its  various  degrees  of  division  are  indicated  by  the 
suspensory  fold  or  hgament,  which  enters  a  fissure  called '  suspen- 
sory,' and  by  the  gall-bladder,  which  occupies  a  depression,  fissure 
'  cu-vn".  p.  2^7. 
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or  canal,  called  *  cystic,'  to  the  right  of  the  aiispenHory  one.  The 
cystic  fissure  is  the  less  constant  character ;  the  suspensory  fold 
is  almost  obsolete  in  some  Bats,  which  pass  the  greater  part  of 
tlieir  time  head  downward. 

In  the  more  simple  or  entire  forms  of  liver,  as  the  human  and 
cetacean,  fig.  255,  e,f,  the  suspensory  fissure,  ib.  g,  and  fig.  369, 
3,  divides  the  left,  ib.  i,  from  the  right  lobe,  ib.  ro,  is :  the  process 
sent  ofT  from  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  gland  to  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  in  Man,  being  the  '  Spigelian  lobule,' 
ib.  20.  In  the  majority  of  Mammals  a  lobe  is  more  definitely 
marked  off  by  a  deeper  clefl  to  the  .left  of  the  suspensory  fissure, 
and  a  right  portion  is  similarly  defined  by  a  cleft  to  the  right  of 
the  cystic  fissure.  Thpse  two  superadded  clefts  thus  define  a 
middle,  commonly  the  largest,  portion  of  the  liver,  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  '  suspensory '  and  '  cystic  '  fissures.  It  is  the 
'cystic'  or  gall-lobe,'  and 
is  the  homologue  of  the 
right  portion  of  the  left  lobe 
and  the  left  portion  of  the 
right  lobe,  including  the 
cystic  fossa,  of  the  human 
liver.*  The  jwrtion  of  the 
gland  to  the  right  of  the 
cystic  lobe,  in  most  qua- 
drupeds, is  subdivided  into 
two  or  more  lobules;  the 
lobe  to  the  left  more  com- 
monly remains  single.  The 
transverse  depression  usu- 
ally about  the  middle  of  the  under-surface  of  the  liver,  or  ol  the 
cystic  lobe,  by  which  the  portal  vein  enters  the  gland,  is  the 
*  jwrtal '  fissure,  ib.  7.  Another  groove  or  canal  is  called  '  post- 
caval,' being  traversed  by  the  vein,  ib.  is,  of  that  name. 

In  the  large  Shrew,  fig.  323,  and  in  most  /nj^ch'uora,  the  more 
subdivided  condition  of  the  liver.  A,  A,  exists :  the  cystic  lobe  is 

'  '  The  "  gall-lobe  "  is  the  largCTt."    Anat.  of  Cupybara,  nrixxn.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

'  I  do  no!  trgurd  the  whole  hnman  liver  on  the  homolognoorthe  •cjsticlobe'  in 
quadrupeds,  and  the  'right  and  lell  Inbpa' in  them  us  eupcrsildud  psrt«,  u  ia  the 
following  view; — '  11  faut  considirer  le  foie  dn  I'ioinmecoDime  conipoiA  d'un  seul  lobe, 
que  nous  appelong  "  lobe  principal  "  avec  ue  nidimen  t  da  lobule  droit,  eelui  de  Spigeliua- 
Nous  verrons  success iveniBiit  un  lohe  gnuche  et  un  lobe  droit  B'«jouter  k  gauche  rt  i 
droice  dn  "  lobe  principal,"  puis  un  lobols  droit  ft  un  lobule  gauche,' xii.  totn.  IT, 
deuxiime  partie,  p.  432.  The  homelike  of  the  '  Spigelian  lobuls '  is  shown  b;  ila 
reUiion  to  the  leswr  curvature  of  tbo  tlom&ch.  Fissures,  rather  than  lobes  are  added 
to  the  liver  of  quadrupeds.  ■  Ib.  p,  197. 
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marked  by  the  gall-bladder,  v,  and  by  the  suspensory  notch  to  it« 
left;  beyond  this  is  the  left  lobe,  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
subdivisions  of  the  right  lobe.  The  liver  of  the  Tupaia  adheres 
to  this  type,  showing  four  lobes,  the  gall-bladder  presenting  its 
fundus  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cystic  fissure,  '  as  if  in  a  hole.'* 
The  gall-bladder  is  for  the  most  part  of  considerable  size.  In  the 
Hedgehog  its  fundus  appears  beyond  the  free  margin  of  the  liver, 
and  is  supported  by  a  process  of  falciform  ligament.  In  the 
Tenrec,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  it  were  incrusted  by  the  substance 
of  the  right  portion  of  the  principal  lobe. 

The  liver  of  Bats  is  very  little  divided :  occasionally  a  small 
lobe  is  marked  off  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  limit  of  the  cystic 
lobe :  still  more  rarely  is  there  a  right  lobe.  All  Bats,  wdth  the 
Roussettes  and  Colugos,  have  the  gall-bladder. 

The  liver  of  the  two-toed  Sloth  is  confined  to  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  large  cystic  lobe,  re- 
ceiving the  suspensory  ligament :  sometimes  a  small  left  lobe  is 
marked  off,  and  there  is  always  a  smaller  Spigelian  lobe  behind. 
In  the  Ai  {Brady pus ^  ^-dactylus)  the  left  lobe  is  not  present,  and 
the  posterior  lobule  is  less  defined ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
fissures  at  this  part.  This  Sloth  has  no  gall-bladder :  the  two-toed 
kind  possesses  one.  Hunter  describes  its  cystic  duct  as  passing 
*  down  through  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  emerging  at  the  aorta, 
like  the  ductus  hepaticus;'  it  then  joined  that  duct,  and  the  common 
canal  entered  the  duodenum  about  4  inches  from  the  pylorus.* 

The  cystic  lobe  is  the  largest  in  the  Armadillos :  there  are  two 
small  lobes  to  the  right,  as  well  as  one  to  the  left :  all  the  species 
have  the  gall-bladder.  I  found  it  more  deeply  imbedded  in 
Dasypus  scxcinctus  than  in  Z).  PebaJ^ 

The  liver  in  Orycteropus  differs  in  the  non-division  of  the  right 
lobe.  In  the  specimen  dissected  by  Jaeger,'  the  gall-bladder 
was  double,  the  two  being  closely  connected  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  having  a  common  covering  of  peritoneum :  the  two  cystic 
ducts  soon  unite  into  one,  which  is  joined  by  three  hepatic  ducts: 
the  common  duct  terminating  about  an  inch  from  the  pylorus. 
The  liver  of  Myrmecophaga  shows,  likewise,  a  cystic,  a  left,  and 
a  right  lobe,  and  extends  from  the  right  to  the  left  hy  pochondrium : 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  protrudes  through  a  subcircular 
notch  at  the  convex  side  of  the  gland  in  Myrm.  jxibata. 

In  the  Rodentia  the  cystic  lobe  has  the  usual  characters,  is  the 
largest,  and  is  often  so  deeply  cleft  by  its  characteristic  fissures 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  lobes,  the  left  lobe 

»  ccxxxvi.  ToL  ii.  p.  177.  *  cxxvin",  p.  154.  *  cxijx".  p.  19. 
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is  sometimes  divided,  aud  the  right  more  commonly  so,  the  clefts 
affecting  an  oblique  course.  The  most  noteworthy  modification 
in  the  Rodent  order  is  that  presented  by  the  liver  of  Capromys. 
Five  primary  divisions  or  lobes  are  indicated  by  the  usual  char 
racters ;  but  each  of  these  undergoes  a  subdivision  *  into  almost 
innumerable  angular  lobules,  varying  in  size  from  3  to  5  lines : 
though  closely  in  contact  they  are  quite  detached  from  each 
other,  being  appended  by  their  apices  to  the  larger  branches  of 
the  vena  ports  and  hepatic  arteries  and  veins.  Each  of  the 
lobules  is  partially  subdivided  into  still  smaller  ones,  the  whole 
structure  approximating  to  a  complete  natural  unravelling  of 
this  conglomerate  gland  to  its  component  acini/ ^  The  gall- 
bladder was  large ;  its  contents  limpid  and  of  a  greyish  green 
colour.  The  genera  Afwt,  Cneetus^  Lemmusy  Echimys^  Erethizonf 
Synetheresy  as  a  rule,  are  without  the  gall-bladder.  Cuvier  did 
not  find  it  in  Sciurus  maximus  and  in  a  species  of  Pieromys :  but 
in  that  dissected  by  Hunter  {Fi.  volucella)  it  was  present,  as  also 
in  Sciurus  cinereus  and  the  common  Squirrel.  The  Porcupine 
{Hystrix)  has  a  small  gall-bladder,  and  the  common  Jerboa 
{Dipus  sagittd)  has  one  of  the  usual  size:  the  Cape  Jerboa 
(Helamys)  has  it  not.  In  all  other  Bodents  tlie  gall-bladder  is 
present.  In  the  Guinea-pig  (  Cavia  porcellus)  Hunter  remarks, 
that  the  common  duct,  on  reaching  the  duodenum, '  makes  a  turn 
and  passes  with  the  gut  for  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch,  where 
it  becomes  larger,  and  then  it  enters  the  gut  This  looks  as 
if  this  duct  must  make  a  turn  somewhere,  as  it  did  not  do  it  at 
the  gall-bladder.'*  The  bile  in  Bodents  is  thin  and  transparent, 
yellow  or  greenish. 

All  Carnivora  have  a  liver  with  a  leflb,  a  cystic,  and  a  right 
lobe,  the  latter  usually  subdivided  into  two  or  three  lobules :  in 
some  the  left  and  the  cystic  are  of  equal  size ;  in  others  the  left  is 
the  largest  lobe.  In  the  Lion  the  cystic  lobe  is  deeply  cleft  by 
the  suspensory  fissure  and  the  part  to  the  left  of  that  has  been 
counted  as  a  smaller  left  lobe :  there  is  a  larger  one  to  the  left 
of  this,  and  two  small  lobes  to  the  right  of  the  part  of  the  cystic 
lodging  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  Walrus  the  liver  is  divided  into 
seven  lobes,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  notched  at  the  under- 
surface.  Comparing  this  liver  with  the  more  sunple  forms  in 
Carnivora,  we  recognise  the  homologue  of  the  right  lobe,  here 

"  cxxx".  p.  70.  The  preparation  is  No.  8108,  in  xx.  vol.  i.  (1833),  p.  238.  It 
appears  to  be  a  normal  stroctnro  in  the  HoutiaB,  being  doscrilH-d  in  xii.  tome  !▼.  (1835) 
p.  454  {  also  by  Sat  in  the  Bodent  called  Itiodon,  which  appears  to  bo  identical  with 
CaprQtnyt.     QL.y",  (1826).  *  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
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divided  into  two,  the  right  division  being  the  smalleBt,  The  part 
answering  to  the  cystic  lobe  ia  deeply  cleft  into  three  Bubeqiul 
lobules,  between  the  two  right  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the  cleft, 
lies  the  long  pyrifomi  gall-bladder.  The  homologue  of  the  left 
lobe  is  of  a  broad  and  rounded  figure :  it  is  attached  by  a  band  of 
hepatic  eubstance,  one  inch  broad,  to  the  base  of  the  cystic  lobe, 
this  band  bridging  over  the  portal  vessels.  The  lobulus  Spigelii, 
so  constant  in  its  position  behind  the  small  omentum  in  Mammals, 
here  forms  the  seventh  portion  of  the  liver.  The  gall-bladder  is 
three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter: 
a  dupiicature  of  peritoneum,  one  inch  broad,  ext«nd8  from  the 
cervix  vesicic  and  the  cystic  duct  to  the  duodenum.  The  fundus 
of  the  bladder  is  attached  by  shorter  folds  of  peritoneum  to  the 
two  walls  of  the  cystic  fissure  ;  it  has  an  entire  serous  investment. 
The  liver  of  the  Seal  {Phoca  vitulina)  differs  chiefly  in  the 
greater  elongation  and  more  pointed  form  of  its  divisions ;  viewed 
from  below  or  behind,  the  left  lobe,  fig.  370,  a,  retains  most  of 
370  the  normal  shape;  in 

ihe  cystic  lobe,  b,  b, 
the  suspensory  fissure 
is  marked  by  the  rouni] 
ligament,  e,  the  cystio 
one,  d,  by  .  the  gall- 
bladder, e;  f  \b  the 
^Vi  larger,  and  g  the 
smaller  divisions  of 
the  right  lobe,  k  being 
the  Spigelian  lobule 
or  process ;  i  is  the 
portal  vein  entering 
the  fissure  so  called ; 
h  \s  the  post-caval, 
perforating  the  liver 
to  combine  with  the 
hepatic  veins  in  form-< 
ing  the  capacious  sinus,  I,  I,  trom  which  the  trunk,  again  con- 
tracted, m,  is  continued  to  perforate  the  diaphragm,  before  termi- 
nating in  the  heart.  The  hepatic  veins  in  the  Seal  have  an  outer 
coat  of  circular  fibres.'  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  sinus 
of  the  hepatic  veins  during  the  act  of  diving  indicates  the  need 
of  a  muscular  power  to  propel  the  blood  onward  to  the  heart. 
The  under  surface  of  most  of  the  lobes  siiows  small  notches  or 
'  ci.Yii".  p.  738,  pi.  xxiii,  fig.  2. 
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fissures  ;  and  these  are  still  more  marked  in  Otaria.  Two  hepato- 
cystic ducts  entered  the  gall-bladder  in  the  seal  I  dissected.^  The 
cystic  duct  was  joined  by  a  small  hepatic  duct  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  gall-bladder;  and  a  little  lower  down  was  joined  by  a 
larger  hepatic  duct,  which  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
other  ducts,  each  of  which  was  also  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
ducts,  coming  distinctly  from  four  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  ductus 
communis  was  one  and  a  half  inch  long ;  it  was  joined  by  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  as  it  terminated  in  a  dilated  sacculus  within  the 
duodenal  coats. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  is  minutely  rugous  and 
villous,  the  rugjc  becoming  longitudinal  at  the  cervix,  and  sub- 
siding in  the  duct  This  character  obtains  in  other  Carjiivoroy 
in  all  species  of  which  the  alterative  reservoir  of  the  bile  is  pre- 
sent. In  the  Felines  the  valvular  or  impeding  twist  of  the  cystic 
duct  is  well  marked. 

Domestic  Carnivora,  obtaining  more  food,  and  more  regularly, 
than  wild  ones,  have  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  digestive 
apparatus :  not  only  is  the  intestinal  canal  longer,  but  the  liver 
is  larger :  there  are  more  hydro-carbonates  to  be  eliminated,  more 
chyle  to  be  made.' 

In  the  Aye-aye  neither  left  nor  right  lobe  of  the  liver  are 
subdivided ;  but,  as  in  other  Lemurs,  both  are  distinct  from  the 
cystic  lobe,  which  shows  the  usual  cystic  and  suspensory  fissures, 
and  the  left  lobe  is  the  largest.  All  the  clefts  are  more  trans- 
verse, less  oblique  than  in  the  usually  more  subdivided  liver  of 
Rodents.^  In  many  Platyrhines  the  right  lobe.  In  some  the  left 
lobe  also,  are  subdivided.  In  most  Catarhines  the  same  degree 
of  hepatic  division  obtains  as  in  Strepsirhines ;  but  in  some 
Doucs,  in  Gibbons,  Orangs,  and  Chimpanzees,  both  right  and  left 
lobes  have  blended  with  the  cystic,  and  the  suspensory  notch 
becomes,  as  in  Man,  the  boundary  between  the  two  masses 
termed  *  right '  and  *  left '  lobes  in  Anthropotomy.  The  *  Spi- 
gelian '  lobule  is  a  process  of  the  left  posterior  angle  of  the  right 
lobe  :  it  is  partly  defined  by  the  post-caval  vein,  fig.  369,  I3:  the 
part  of  the  cystic  lobe  between  the  cystic  and  suspensory  fissures 
is  the  *  lobulus  quadratus,'  ib.  18,  of  Anthropotomy. 

The  lobes  of  the  liver  in  its  several  grades  of  natural  subdivision 
in  the  Mammalian  class  are  invested  by  a  delicate  fibrous  coat 
which  is  continuous  with  the  similar  looser  investment  of  the 

'  CLVii".  p.  152. 

'  So  Dnabenton : — *  Le  foie  du  chat  domratiqae  ^toit  plus  groK,  pins  feme,  et  d'lina 
cM>uleur  rongnitre  beaucoup  plot  foDC^  que  le  foie  dn  chat  eauTage.*  cxzii'.  tome  ti. 
p.  29.  •  f^'  p.  48. 
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TCSBela  in  the  portal  fissure  called  '  Glisson's  capsule.'  The  Berons 
accompanies  and  closely  adheres  to  the  fibrous  coat,  save  at  the 
portal  fissure  and  along  the  suspensory  and  other  folds,  called 
'  ligaments,'  where  the  serous  coat 
ia  reflected  from  the  gland.  The 
resolution  of  the  lobes  and  lo- 
bules of  the  liver  into  the  ultimate 
subdivisions  or  '  nciui,'  is  nata- 
-___j_v  -^  J.'A^-'^MH'  ^1  '^'y  shown  in  Capromyt:  as  a 
^^^^\-^^7^  fV|  ■  T  ■■jBr^^  rule  they  require  section  or  ma- 
/ — : — -r~irv   I'V^HBn^^      ceration. 

As  the  anatomist '    to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge 
of  their  structure  has  applied  to 
these    '  acini '  the  term  usually 
Anii.Fiioiiinu«»«innof»mhiuiiuiMvoin       given  to  Buch  Secondary  divisions 
as  the  '  tobulus  Spigelii,'  and  has 
founded  his  nomenclature  thereon,  it  will  be  retained.     Kiemao's 
'  lobules  '  range  in  size  from  ^th  to  -I'^th  inch  in  diameter,  pre- 
372  sent  a  foliated  contour  in  lon- 

gitudinal section,  fig.  371,1,3, 
a  polygonal  one  in  transverse, 
fig.  378  :  a  venule  issuing  from 
their  centre,  fig.  371,  S  and  7, 
connects  them  with  the  initial 
or  '  siiblobular  '  branches  of 
the  hepatic  vein  (laid  open  in 
fig.  37 1 ) :  the  rest  of  their 
surface  is  attached  by  similar 
beginnings  of  hepatic  ducts 
and  absorbents,  by  terminal 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  fKirtal  vein,  and  by  nerves, 
to  the  thin  stratum  of  areolar 
tissue  connecting  one  lobule 
with  others.  Each  is  composed 
of  ramifications  of  its  suspen- 
sory *  intralobular '  venule,  of 
arterial  capillaries,  of  a  jilexuB 
of  portal  cnpillaries,  a  plexus 
of  biliary  passages,  of  nerves, 
lymphatics,  and  intermediate  cell-substance — the  essential  part  of 
the  gland  which  the  other  structures  subserve.    The  section  mag- 

'   CLTO". 
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nified  of  a  'sublobular  venule,'  fig-  371,  shows  the  commonly 
hexagonal  outline  of  the  flattened  bases  of  the  lobules  4,  the  ter- 
minations of  the  '  intralobular '  venules  7,  the  interlobular  fissures 
s,  and  the  '  interlobular  spaces ' 
9,  at  their  angles:  these  are 
continued  into  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  more  or  less  rounded 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  closely 
packed  lobules.  The  ramifica- 
tion of  the  intralobular  venule 
5  is  seen  in  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  lubules,  1,3.  In 
the  Seal  the  intralobular  veins 
at  their  exit  from  the  lobules 
enter  hepatic -venous  canals, 
where  they  unite  into  branches, 
which  are  connected  by  a.  fine 
cellular  tissue,  forming  a  sheath 
round  the  hepatic  veins.' 

The   portal    vein,   in  Mam-     LongnadiniiKritDiiDfxniiuiMFUtnLnuiri 
mala,  fig,  372,  is  formed  by  the  "'"    "'^"  ' 

superior,  b,  and  inferior,  c,  mesenteric  veins,  by  the  splenic  vein, 
(f,  by  the  gastro-epiploic,  «,  and  pancreatic,  f,  veins  :  the  trunk. 
a,  entering  the  portal  fissure,  divides  into  a  right,  A,  and  left,  ^, 
branch :  these  penetrate  their 
resjiectivc  divisions  of  the  Hver, 
ramify  and  subdivide  therein, 
along  tracts  termed  '  portal  ca- 
nals," fig.  373,  a,  a;  but  which 
likewise  lodge  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  i/,  and  duct,  /i. 
As  all  these  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  prolongation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  '  Criisson's  ca(>- 
sule,'  branches  continued  from 
the  portal  vein,  e,  and  forming  a 
plexus  in  that  tissue,  are  termed 
'  vafpnal,'  from  which,  as  well  as 
directly  from  the  portal  vein,  as  clui". 

at/,  venules  enter  the  interlobular  spaces,  are  called  'interlobular 
venules,'  fig,  374,  a,  a,  penetrate  the  lohule,  b,  and  form  a  capil- 
lary jdexus  therein,  most  richly  at  the  periphery,  but  from  which 
the  '  introluhular  vein,'  c,  begins.  The  hepatic  artery  has  a  similar 
'  clth",  p.  738. 
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diBtribution  through  the  portal  canal,  fig.  373,^,  where  the  minute 
branches  form  '  vaginal  plexuses,'  sending  off  interlobular  branches 
which  terminate  in  the  lobule  by  a  capillary  plexus  cnnunuDicat^ 
ing  and  localised  with  the  portal  one.  The  meshes  of  the  radially 
arranged  plexuses,  tig.  375,  are  occupied  by  organites  which  subsist 
by  endogmotic  intussusception  and  assimilation  of  blood-elementa, 
modify  them  by  interchange  of  other  elementary  combinations, 
then  perish  by  rupture  or  solution  of  their  walls.  These  bodies, 
called  '  hepatic  cells,'  much  exceed  in  size  the  monads  of  infusoria,' 
being  about  ^oV<j*''  i"*^''  '^  diameter;  but,  like  them,  they  have 
a  hyaline  granulated  nucleus,  which  contrasts  by  its  refractive 
brightness  with  the  tawny  yellow  of  the  minuter  granules  of  the 
main  contents  of  the  cell,  in  which  also  float  oil-globules.  These 
contents,  exuded  or  set  free,  fill  the  intervals  of  the  '  nucleated 
cells,'  and  form  the  '  bile,'  or  brief  equivalent  of  *  bile  vesicles 
without  proper  walls,"  When  an  epithelium  is  discernible,  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  capillaries,^  the  hile-ducts  may  be  said  to 
commence.  The  inductive  figure  given  by  Kieman  of  the  intra- 
lobular or  initial  bile-conduits,  fig.  375,  receives  support  from  the 
recent  careful  researches  of  Hcring  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit : 
he  describes  them  as  form- 
ing a  plexus  with  polygonal 
meshes '  from  which  the 
canals  are  continued  to  form 
the  interlobular  ducts,  a,  a ; 
from  these  are  continued  the 
'  vaginal  branches,'  fig.  373, 
A,  which  progressively  unite 
to  form  the  hepatic  ducts. 
These,  in  Man, emerge,  two 
in  number,  at  the  portal  fis- 
sure: in  more  divided  livers 
the  liberated  ducts  are  more  numerous ;  but  all  unite,  as  a  rule  in 
Mammals,  into  one  trunk,  which,  in  those  having  a  gall-bladder, 
joins  the  cystic  duct  to  form  the  '  ductus  communis  choledochus.' 
This  duct,  fig.  376,  a,  penetrates  the  duodenum  distinctly  from 
the  pancreatic  duct,  f>,  both   run  obhquely  between   the  several 

■  Such,  e.g.  as  Ihp  l/bruu  nlomut,  ^j^jsth  line  in  dinmctcr. 

'  '  Eid  GBllencftpilUrystem  ohne  cigene  Waodang.'  clik".  p.  241. 

'  The  '  when  ■  or  '  where' such  '  epitlielinl  walls' 
of  propiT  conduils  for  curcjirg  off  the  bile  from  the  i 
may  long  be  tiebnteBble  ground  with  Micrographcn 
and  Hering.    cux".  p.  2*1. 

'  •  Ein  Neti  mit  polygonalen  Mssthm,"  cux",  p.  2*1.  Kieman  obtained  a  v 
of  anaatonioaing  biliary  ducts  in  part  of  a  lateral  ligament  of  the  human  liver ;  ctT 
p.  76B,  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  4. 
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tunics,  c,  d,  r,  of  the  gut,  in  Man,  to  the  extent  shown  in  6g.  376, 
before  uniting  to  form  the  common  receptacle  wirhin  the  terminal 
prominence. 

The  '  carrying  arrangements '  of  the  bile  are,  thus,  on  a  more 
concentrated   plan   in   the   present  than  in  376 

lower  classes  of  Vertebratea.  The  humnn 
cystic  duct  shows  a  series  of  crescentic  folds 
of  the  lining  membrane,  directed  obliquely 
round  the  canal,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  appcamnce  of  a  spiral  valve.  Nume- 
rous minute  follicles,  either  branched  or 
clustered,  open  upon  the  mucous  tract  ol 
the  bile-ducts:  in  the  smaller  branches  their 
orifices    arc   in   two   opposite    longitudinal 


From  the  nrrnngemcnt  and  localisation  in 
the  '  lobule  '  of  the  capillaries  of  the  two 
systems  of  veins,  determined,  together  with 
most  that  is  of  im)>ortance  in  hepatic  struc- 
ture, by  the  admirable  research,  skill,  and 
patience  of  Kiernan,  an  cxplanatiou  has 
been  afforded  of  appearances  otherwise  un- 
intelligible or  misleading.'  When  the  capil- 
laries of  the  hepatic  vein  are  gorged,  as  is 
usual  in  an  early  stage  of  congestion,  the 
flattened  surfaces  of  the  lobules  on  the  superficies  of  the  liver 
present  the  appearance  in  fig.  377.     When  the  portal  capillaries 


are   congested,  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lobules  present  dte 
deeper  colour,  as  in  fig.  378.     So,  in  examining  portions  of  the 
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liver  of  lower  Mammals,  as  in  that  of  the  squirrel  figured  by 
J.  Miiller,'  fig.  379,  the  uncongested  pale  peripheral  portionB  of 
■i-g  the  lobules,  nearest  the 

interlobular  fissures,  e,  e, 
may  suggest  an  arrange- 
ment of  ultimate  or  ini- 
tial biliary  ducts,  which 
is  merely  due  to  partisl 
congestion,'  The  struc- 
ture of  the  liver  is  the 
same  throughout  the 
class ;  the  form  of  ^e 
gland  varies,  governed 
mainly  by  relations  of 
package  with  adjoining 
abdominal  viscera,  and  by  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  affected 
by  inflections  of  the  trunk. 

§  339.  Pancreas  of  Mammalia. — This  conglomerate  gland  here 
differs  chiefly  from  that  in  birds  by  the  progressive  development 
of  a  part  more  or  less  distinct  from  that  which  is  lodged  within 
the  loop  or  fold  of  the  duodenum :  such  added  part  may  t;e 
represented  by  that  freely  projecting  end  of  a  fold  of  the  bird's 
duodenal  pancreas  (vol.  ii.  p.  175,  fig.  87,  q),  which  stretches  to- 
wards the  spleen,  but  there  is  no  transverse  part  of  the  gland 
extending  at  right  angles  from  the  duodenal  portion,  like  that 
which  forms  the  splenic  or  transverse  pancreas  in  the  Mammalian 
class,  and  which  ultimately  becomes  the  main  part  or  body  of  the 
gland  in  them.  In  most  Mammals  the  pancreas  is  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour,  but  usually  less  pink  or  of  less  decided  tint  than  in  birds : 
it  is  firmer  in  texture,  and  shows  more  plainly  its  conglomerate 
structure. 

The  pancreas  in  the  Ornithorhynchus  is  a  thin,  somewhat 
ramified  gland  bent  upon  itself;  the  left  and  larger  portion  de- 
scends by  the  side  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  spleen.  The  pancreas  is 
thicker  in  the  Echidna,  and  enlarges  considerably  towards  the 
duodenum.  The  principal  difference  occurs  in  the  place  of  ter- 
mination of  the  pancreatic  duct,  which,  in  the  Ornithorhynchus, 
joins  the  ductus  choledochus,  but  in  the  Echidna  terminates  sepa- 
rately in  the  duodenum  and  nearer  the  pylorus  than  does  the  ductus 
choledochus.  The  arrangement  of  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic 
ducts  is  thus  conformable  to  the  Mammalian  type,  and  the  Orni- 


*  Well  explitlai  d  in  a 


',  p.  185. 
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thorhynchus,  in  the  place  of  the  junction  of  these  ducts  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  manifests  its  affinity 
to  the  Marsupials.  In  these  the  pancreas  extends  as  usual  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  spleen,  behind  the  stomach ;  it  is  charac- 
terised by  a  process  sent  off  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
main  lobe  at  or  near  its  left  extremity.  Small  and  thin  processes 
branch  out  into  the  duodenal  mesentery  (in  a  Phalanger);  and 
similar  but  still  more  numerous  processes,  in  the  peritoneal 
attaching,  or  omental,  fold  to  the  left,  give  the  organ  a  dendritic 
ai)pearance  in  the  Kangaroo ;  but  the  splenic  process  seems  to  be 
constant.  The  pancreatic  duct  usually  opens  into  the  glandular 
dilatation  of  the  ductus  choledochus,  and  the  secretions  enter  the 
intestine  further  from  the  pylorus  than  usual. 

The  same  low  type  of  gland  prevails  in  the  Bodentiay  and  is 
well  shown  by  Hyde  Salter  in  the  rat  (Afus  decumanusy  fig.  380, 
the  main  part  of  the  gland  being  that  which  extends  from  the 
end  of  the  duodenal  fold  to  the  left  into  the  gastrosplenic  omentum, 
o,  where  it  ramifies:  the  chief  part  of  the  duodenal  pancreas 
follows  the  curve  of  the  gut,  but  ramifies  in  its  wide  messentery, 
d.  In  the  Cavy,  where  the  duodenal  loop  is  longer  and  narrower 
than  in  the  Rat,  the  included  portion  of  pancreas  reminds  one  of 
the  disposition  of  that  in  the  Bird.  In  the  Capybara  the  resem- 
blance is  less  because  the  duodenum  is  shorter,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  pancreas  is  small :  the  transverse  and  larger 
part  of  the  gland  is  also  more  compact  than  in  most  Rodents.  In 
the  Porcupine  the  duct  of  the  larger  part  of  the  pancreas  enters 
the  duodenum  far  from  the  pylorus.  In  the  Beaver  the  pancreas 
is  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  in  length  nearly  2  feet,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  duodenum  down  to  the  iliac  region 
and  up  again  as  far  as  the  umbilical,  being  attached  to  the  intes- 
tine by  a  process  of  mesentery :  it  is  thin  and  narrow,  and  has 
one  small  branch  or  process  lying  parallel  with  its  body  where  it 
passes  behind  the  liver,  and  a  few  others  at  the  curvature  of  the 
duodenum.  Its  duct,  somewhat  larger  than  a  crow-quill,  enters 
the  small  intestine  at  the  extremity  of  the  gland,  1  foot  and 
9  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  1  foot  and  6  inches  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ductus  choledochus.^  This  is  the  extreme  of 
distance  from  the  pylorus  and  bile-conduits  of  the  entry  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  into  the  intestinal  tract,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  Mammals  :  the  character  prevails  in  the  Rodent  order, 
and  Physiologists  have  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  Rabbit  ia 

'  ccxxxi.  p.  98,  2  cLXi",  p.  19. 
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experimental  research  on  the  action  of  the  bile  in  the  intestine 
before  it«  admixture  vith  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Most  Intec 
twora  aleo  show  the  flattened  branched  fnrm  of  the  pancreas  in 
the  broad  membranes  suspending  contiguous  organs :  it  is  shown 
in  a  Urge  snouted  Shrew,  in  fig.  323,  p.    In  the  Hedgehog  one  of 


the  duodenal  branchee  hangs  freely  from  the  nieaenterj'  with  an 
entire  investment  of  peritoneum.' 

In  the  Sloth  the  left  end  of  the  splenic  portion  of  the  pancreas 
has  an  entire  serous  coat,  and  is  somewhat  loosely  suspended 
from  the  back  of  the  epiploon ;  the  duodenal  portion  is  narrower. 
In  Myrmecopkaga  the  transverse  or  splenic  portion  is  long  and 

•  ottTji".  p.  236,  N«.  780  *. 
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narrow,  connected  with  both  epiploon  and  stomach  :  the  duodenal 
part  follows  the  curve  of  the  gut. 

In  Cetacea  the  pancreas,  like  the  liver,  becomes  more  compact 
in  form :  it  is  unusually  long,  flat,  rather  narrow  but  thick,  with 
its  left  end  near  the  spleen,  and  attached  to  the  first  gastric  cavity : 
it  crosses  the  spine  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  behind  the  second 
and  third  stomachs,  to  the  right,  following,  or  expanding  at,  the 
curve  of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  sending  its  duct 
to  join  the  hepatic  near  the  entry  into  the  dilated  part  of  the 
duodenum. 

In  a  half-grown  Dugong  I  found  the  splenic  part  of  the  pan- 
creas seven  inches  in  length,  thick  and  obtuse  at  the  left,  and  where 
its  diameter  was  two  inches,  and  gradually  diminishing  toward  the 
duodenal  part:  the  duct  is  wide,  and  terminates  on  the  same 
prominence  with  the  bile-duct,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
pylorus  than  in  Cetacea.  The  pancreas  of  the  elephant  shows 
more  of  the  rodent  than  of  the  ungulate  type  of  the  gland.  It 
consists  of  several  masses  not  very  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  from  which  separate  ducts  are  given  off,  which  unite  into 
two  conduits:  one  of  these  pours  the  secretion  into  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  biliary  pouch,  fig.  366,  where  it  is  mixed  up 
with  the  bile  therein  contained  preparatory  to  its  introduction 
into  the  intestine,  while  the  other  opens  into  the  duodenum  about 
two  inches  lower  down.  In  the  Khinoceros  the  transverse  or 
splenic  part  of  the  pancreas  is  the  largest,  in  length  nearly  two 
feet:  the  duodenal  part,  about  half  that  length,  extended  at  a 
right  angle,  chiefly  backward  (sacrad)  expanding  within  the  pro- 
cess of  the  peritoneum,  connecting  the  duodenum  to  the  enormous 
caecum.  The  duct  of  the  splenic  portion  entered  the  duodenal 
fossa  common  to  it  and  the  hepatic  duct ;  the  duct  of  the  smaller 
portion  terminated  about  two  inches  from  the  other,  but  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  pylorus.  The  pancreas  in  the  Hyaena  and 
Tapir  resembles  that  in  the  Rhinoceros ;  nor  is  there  any  material 
modification  in  the  Horse:  the  descending  duodenal  portion  is 
relatively  broader,  and  lies  over  the  right  kidney.  In  the  Hog 
the  duodenal  part  is  narrower,  but  longer:  the  splenic  part  is 
broad  and  bifurcate,  sending  downward,  or  sacrad,  a  process  as  far 
as  the  left  emulgent  vein.  In  Ruminants  the  divisions  of  the 
broad  and  flat  pancreas  are  less  defined :  the  descending  process 
comes  off  rather  from  the  duodenal  side  of  the  gland.  In  the 
Giraffe  the  duodenum  receives  the  combined  biliary  and  pancreatic 
secretions  about  ten  inches  from  the  pylorus. 

The  pancreas  in  Camivora  is  long  ai^  narrow,  but  continues 
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of  a  more  definite  and  compact  form  than  in  Ly-  or  LisS'^ncephala*. 
its  duodenal  and  splenic  divisions  are,  however,  well  marked  and 
subequal:  the  former  usually  describes  a  circle,  as  in  fig.  351,  e^ 
following  that  of  the  comparatively  long  and  loose  duodenum ; 
the  latter,  ib.  /,  is  straight  and  transverse  in  course :  both  por- 
tions are  triedral,  and  have  an  entire,  or  nearly  entire,  serous 
coat ;  and  in  some  species  this  is  continued  from  one  of  the  angles 
as  a  narrow  suspensory  fold  of  the  gland,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  great  omentum  in  the  splenic  portion.*  In  the  Lion  and 
most  Felines,  the  duct  of  the  annular  part  sometimes  communi- 
cates with  that  of  the  splenic  part  at  two  points,  and  the  main 
duct  communicates  with  the  bile-duct,  before  entering  the  intes- 
tine. In  the  Dog  the  duodenal  portion  follows  the  descending 
course  of  that  gut,  and  is  longer  than  the  splenic  division,  which 
it  joins  at  a  right  angle :  the  ducts  of  each  part  unite  between 
the  duodenal  coats,  before  joining  the  bile-duct,  which  is  distinct 
external  to  the  duodenum,  and  can  be  separately  tied.  Cuvier 
notes,  a3  a  rare  structure  or  anomaly,  a  lateral  reservoir  for  the 
papcreatic  secretion  in  the  Cat :  its  duct,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  communicated  with  the  common  duct  formed  by  those 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  pancreas,  which  joins  the  bile-duct,  as  in 
the  Lion.  The  dilatation  or  sac  between  the  tunics  of  the  duo- 
denum in  the  Seal-^tribe  is  common  to  the  pancreatic  and  biliary 
gecretions. 

In  the  Aye-  aye  the  pancreas  is  a  broad  thin  gland,  extending 
and  expanding  from  near  the  spleen  to  the  duodenum,  and  thence 
continued,  as  the  *  small  pancreas,'  a  little  way  beyond  the  entry 
of  the  duct,  which  is  close  to  that  of  the  gall-duct :  here  the  gland 
sends  off  some  short  narrow  processes  into  the  fold  of  the  mesen- 
tery :  it  is,  however,  more  compact,  less  ramified  and  diffused,  than 
in  Hodents.  The  duodenum  being  relatively  shorter  and  less 
loosely  suspended  in  both  the  Aye-aye  and  Lemurs,  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  ^  small  pancreas '  is  less  developed  than  in 
Lissencephala :  but  it  is  more  developed  than  in  the  true  Quad" 
rumana,  in  which  the  duodenum  becomes  still  more  confined  in 
position.  The  left  end  of  the  pancreas  is  rather  loosely  suspended 
in  both  Lemurs  and  Platyrhines:  in  Catarhines  it  has  only  a 
partial  covering  from  the  epiploon,  and  the  gland  acquires  its 
fixedness  and  compactness  of  form  which  characterise  it  in  them. 
Here  the  duodenal  or  small  pancreas,  fig.  381,  A,  is  reduced  to  an 
enlargement  called  the  *  head,'  and  which  occasionally  follows  in 
a  short  curve  the  bend  of  the  duodenum :  it  more  rarely  repeats 

I  x^vp".  p.  132.     (Choetah.) 
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the  detached  condition  which  prevails  in  some  lower  mammals  :  the 
splenic  portion,  ib.  pa,  contracts  near  the  spleen,  sp.  The  thick 
upper  border  receives  in  a  groove  or  canal  the  splenic  artery  and 
vein.  The  main  duct  tra- 
verses the  substance  of  the 
gland  nearer  the  lower  than 
the  upper  border ;  it  is  com- 
monly joined  near  it«  end 
by  the  duct  from,  the  lesser 
pancreas,  or  '  head,'  A :  but 
the  homology  of  this  with  the 
duodenal  pancreas  of  lower 
mammals  and  birds  la  Bome- 
timea  instructively  exempli- 
iied  by  the  independent 
entry  of  its  duct  into  the 
duodenum,  aa  in  fig.  382,  B, 
c.  In  the  ordinary  arrangement  the  duct  ot  the  larger,  h,  unites 
with  that  of  the  lesser  pancreas,  and  the  common  pancreatic  duct 
penetrating  the  duodenal  tunica  joins  the  common  bile-duct  at  the 
lunpulla,  before  entering  the  intestine,  as  shown  in  tig.  376.  In  the 
variety  B,  the  duct  of  the  larger  ggj 


'J3  .. 


pancreas,  b,  alone  has  this  rela- 
tion with  the  gall-duct,  a :  in  a 
rarer  variety,  c,  the  common 
duct  of  the  pancreas,  b,  opens 
distinctly  from  the  common 
bile-duct,  a :  in  a  still  rarer 
anomaly,  D,  the  duct  of  the 
lesser  pancreas  receives  tribu- 
taries from  the  larger  pancreas, 
becoming  a  tube  of  equal  size, 
and  the  two,  b,  c,  unite,  before 
the  usual  junction  with  the  bile- 
duct,  a.  The  proper  coat  of 
(he  pancreatic  dnct  is  a  firm 
tissue  of  interwoven,  mainly 
longitudinal,  fibres;  with  an 
outer  loose  areolar  covering  and  Tinwm 
an  epithelial  lining.  This,  in 
the  minute  beginnings  of  the  carrying  system,  consists  of  co- 
lumnar cells  so  packed  that  their  ends  next  the  duct>-cavity  pre- 
sent a  penta-  or  hexagonal  pavement,  fig.  363.  The  initial  ductlets 
arise  from  the  interspaces  of  the  follicular  or  cell-structure  of  the 
VOL.    III.  H  K 
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gland,  receiving  the  contents  of  the  cells,  vhicb,  as  in  the  liver, 
are  the  agents  operating  upon  the  blood-constituents  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  '  pancreatic  juice.*     Hyde  Salter,  who  found 


illustrations  of  the  nitimate 
Btmotare  of  this  gland.  Fig. 
384  shows  a  group  of  follicles 
from  the  pancreas  of  a  Bat, 
viewed  so  as  to  bring  their 
central  cavity  into  focus. 
The  average  size  of  a  pan- 
creatic follicle  is  y^  of  an 
inch :  they  are  commonly 
arranged  in  groups  of  very 
various  numbers. 

In  the  follicles  proteine 
matter  is  formified  or  deve- 
loped as  selective  cells,  of 
from  -iTjVy  to  y^  of  an  inch 
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Pancreatic  juice  of  dog  (Schmidt).' 
Wat^r  ....       90076 

Solid  residue         .  99*24 


Organic  matter 
Inorganic 


90-38 
8-86 


in  diameter  subcompressed,  rounded  or  polygonal  in  shape; 
which  escape  by  rupture  of  the  follicle.  These  cells  slightly  in- 
crease and  become  filled  by  opaque  granules,  fig.  385,  resembling 
the  granular  contents  of  the  free  secretion,  which  granules  appear 
to  be  liberated  by  the  solution  and  disappearance  of  the  cell-wall. 

The  spaces  containing  both  follicles  and  cells  are  circumscribed 
by  productions  of  a  basilenuna  defining  the  ultimate  lobules  or 
'  acini'  of  the  pancreas:  in  one  of  these,  fig.  386,  may  be  seen  a 
group  of  follicles  containing  two  results  of  formifaction,  called 
*  stages  of  selective  or  epithelial  cells.'  * 

The  following  are  among  the  later  and  more  exact  analyses  of 
the  pancreatic  secretion  from  a  carnivorous  and  a  herbivorous 
species  of  mammal : — 

Pancreatic  juice  of  mb  (Frerichs).' 

Water  ....       98640 

Solid  residue  13*60 

Fat 0-26 

Alcohol  extract    .  0*16 

Water  extract       .  3-09 

Soluble  salts  8*90 

Insoluble  salts     .  1*20 

Frerichs'  ^water-extract ' and  Schmidt's  ^organic  matter'  signify 
a  substance  resembling  albumen  and  casein,  but  not  identical 
with  ptyalin.  The  pancreatic  secretion  differs  from  the  salivary 
in  containing  more  than  double  the  amount  of  solid  residuum,  in 
which  albumen  and  casein  are  abundant ;  while  they  exist  in  very 
small  quantity  in  saliva.  Saliva  is  neutral,  or  contains  a  little 
alkaline  carbonate  :  the  pancreatic  secretion  contains  a  little  &ee 
acid.  Saliva  contains  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium ;  in  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  there  is  none. 

This  fluid  completes   the   process  of  converting   amylaceous 

*  In  using  the  terms  '  cell '  and  '  nucleate  cell '  I  would  not  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  such  are  progeny  of  previous  cells,  owing  their  origin  to  a  genetic  process 
inherited  from  *one  primordial  form  into  which  life  was  first  breathed  (ocxiii". 
p.  484).'  The  ceU  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  prot«ine  matter  in  solution  may  be 
aggregated,  with  limitation  of  size  and  definition  of  shape;  such  forms  differing  from 
crystals  in  being  rounded  instead  of  angular,  as  shown  in  the  instructive  experiments 
of  Rainey  (ccix".  p.  9.)  Accordingly,  to  expross  this  act,  I  use,  instead  of  'crys- 
tallise,' the  word  'formify,'  for  crystallisation  'formifaction/  for  crystallising  *  formi- 
fying ' :  such  terms  imply,  simply,  the  fact  of  the  assumption  of  the  forms  called 
'  granule,'  '  corpuscle,'  monad,'  '  globule/  '  disc/  '  cell,'  '  nucleus,'  *  nucleate  cell,'  &c, 
'  Formificd  particles '  cling,  like  crystals,  to  the  free  surface  of  the  cavity  containing 
iho  solution,  and  are  thon  termed  '  epithelial  cells' :  such  surface  seems  favourable  to 
the  initiation  of  the  formifying  process :  but  a  largo  proportion  of  the  results  of  such 
process  is  manifest!^  in  the  fffo  state,  like  the  fine  crystals  that  follow  concussion  of 
water  cooled  gradually  and  quietly  below  the  freezing  point. 
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matters  into  sugar,  which  was  commenced  by  the  saliva.  Bernard 
maintains  that  it  also  exercises  the  more  important  office  of  emul- 
sifying or  saponifying  the  neutral  fatty  matters  contained  in  the 
food,  by  decomposing  them  into  glycerine  and  their  respective 
fatty  acids,  and  so  rendering  them  absorbable.^  But  the  latest 
experimenters  are  agreed  only  in  regard  to  the  first  result,  and 
the  chief  office  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  digestion  still  awaits 
determination. 

§  340.  Peritoneum  and  appendages  in  Mammalia. — The  abdo- 
men, as  a  definite  and  circumscribed  visceral  chamber,  is  peculuur 
to  the  present  class:  the  heart  and  other  thoracic  viscera  are 
shut  out  by  the  complete  transverse  septum  or  *  diaphragm  *  from 
the  major  part  of  the  trunk-cavity,  to  which  the  term  *  abdomen' 
is  now  restricted.      The  serous  membrane  called  ^  peritoneum/ 

which  lines  this  cavity,  is  reflected 
from  the  walls  upon  the  principal 
abdominal  viscera  to  some  of  which 
it  gives  a  complete,  to  others  a 
partial,  investment.  In  the  human 
subject  the  peritoneum,  as  in  the 
section  shown  in  fig.  387,  passes  over 
the  fore  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
2,  the  postcaval.  A,  and  the  kidneys, 
ky  k  ;  but  is  reflected  so  as  to  inclose 
the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  major 

Trmnsrerae  Mctlon  of  abdomen  throngb  the    p^j.^;  ^f  ^J^g  iutCStiual  CaUfJ  :  it  is  COn- 
flnt  lumbar  rertebra ;  Human,  ocxxxv.       *^^ 

tmued  from  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver  upon  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  form  the  gas- 
trohepatic  omentum.  At  the  level  of  the  section  figured,  one  part, 
fy  is  seen  passing  forward  from  the  left  kidney  to  enclose  the  spleen, 
hy  and  the  stomach,  a:  the  opposite  border,  e,  is  the  part  of  the 
lesser  omentum  inclosing  the  hepatic  duct  and  vessels,  c.  Another 
fold  of  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen  upon  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  which  afterwards 
degenerates  into  the  *  round  ligament,'  d\  the  supporting  fold,  ^, 
being  continued  into  the  suspensory  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  form- 
ing its  ^  falciform  '  ligament :  other  folds  continued  from  the  dia- 
phragm upon  the  opposed  convexity  of  the  liver  are  its  *  coronary ' 
and  'triangular'  ligaments.  The  lesser  omentum,  more  properly 
the  *mesogaster,'  or  peritoneal  fold  which  mainly  suspends  the  sto- 
mach and  conveys  thereto  its  vessels,  also  covers  and  suspends  the 
spleen;  and  this  part  of  the  mesogaster  is  termed  the  '  gastrosplenic 
omentum,'  of  which,  in  Man,  only  the  left  or  outer  layer  forms 
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the  splenic  covering.  Both  layers  recede  to  include  the  stomach, 
iig.  366,  h,  whence  they  are  continued  from  the  line  of  the  greater 
curvature  over  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  folded  hack 
to  the  colon,  in  the  form  of  a  large  flap  or  apron,  including  vessels 
and  more  or  less  fat,  forming  the  '  great  omentum,'  ih.  o,  o:  it  is 
pecuhar  to  the  Mammalia,  coexists  with  the  diaphragm,  and  may 
have  useful  relations  as  insulating  the  peristaltically  winding  in- 
testines from  the  constant  respiratory  movements  of  the  ahdominal 
walls.  The  posterior  returning  folds  of  the  omentum  meet 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  recede  and  embrace  that  intestine, 
as  the  anterior  or  descending  folds  had  embraced  the  stomach ; 
the  colonic  folds  arc  continued 
back  as  a  suspensory  '  meso- 
colon ; '  the  upper  layer  of  the 
fold  passes  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas 
to  the  posterior  ahdominal  / 
walls,  the  lower  layer  is  con- 
tinued a  short  way  down  those  ^ 
walls,  and  is  again  reflected 
forward  to  the  small  intestines 
as  the  anterior  or  upper  layer 
of  their  suspending  fold  called 
'mesentery,'  The  relations  of 
the  peritoneum  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera show  no  class-specialities. 
Large  omental  processes  with 
accumulated  fat  are  never  con- 
tinued from  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  rarely  from  the  pelvic 
or  other  regions  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  as  they  are  in  most 
Reptilia : '  small  ones  from  the 

serous  coat  of  the  large  intes-  """"        "         " 

tine  are  developed  in  many  Ungulates,  and  are  called  '  appen- 
dices epiploicie '  in  the  human  subject.  The  serous  sac  of  the 
abdomen  communicates  with  the  mucous  canal  of  the  oviducts  or 
'  fallopian  tubes,'  but  is  elsewhere  closed  in  the  female,  and  is  a 
shut  sac  in  the  male  mammal.  Productions  of  this  aac,  how- 
ever, accompany  the  testes  into  the  scrotum ;  but  are  insulated 
by  obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  Man. 

The  above  leading  features  in  the  disposition  of  the  peritoneum 
offer  modifications  in  the   present  class.      In  the  insectivoroua 
•■  u.p.221. 
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Kpecies  of  the  Ly-  and  Liss-enceph«]a,  with  little  or  no  caeal 
distinction  of  the  intCBtince,  the  BOBpenBory  fold  of  the  abdoniiB>I 
alimentary  canal  may  be  almost  as  simple  as  in  lizards  ;  e.  g.,  in 
the  tShrcws,  Gg.  389,  m.  The  omentum  n  restricted  to  a  very 
small  (luplicature  fntm  the  Bplcen,  t,  supporting  some  proceBses  of 
the  ramified  pancreas.  When  the  ctecum  and  lai^e  intestines  an 
more  developed,  then  the  peritoneum,  reflected  from  tJie  back  oi 
the  abdomen,  appears  to  make  a  half  twist,  lig.  380,  c,  to  fona 


the  mesocolon,  behind  which  the  duodenum  pasaee  to  become 
the  loose  jejunum,  which,  with  the  ileum,  is  suspended  on  the 
mesentery.  The  mcso^uodenum,  continued  (mrtly  from  the 
upper  layer  of  the  mesocolon,  is  here  of  a  size  characteristic  of 
the  peritoneum  in  many  MnmniaU,  but  is  reduced  in  Quadnt~ 
mana,  and  is  almost  lost  in  Man.  The  great  omentum  or  epiploon 
is  larger  in  Rodents  than  in  Shrews ;  but  is  transparent,  and 
with  little  or  no  fat ;  it  includes,  in  Rodents,  jiancrcatic  processes. 
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ib.  o,  with  the  spleen.  In  the  Kangaroo  it  is  of  moderate  size, 
continued  loosely  from  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  colon,  but 
not  extended  beyond  that  part.  The  posterior  layer  lies  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  and  exemplifies  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  epiploon,  as  it  prevents  these  parts  from  inter- 
fering with  each  other's  motions.  The  anterior  layer  generally 
contains  more  or  less  fat.  In  the  Petaurus  the  epiploon  is 
continued  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the 
commencement  of  the  duodenum.  In  the  Phalangers  it  is  of 
considerable  extent  and  is  usually  loaded  with  fat.  In  the 
Opossums  I  have  found  it  generally  devoid  of  fat,  when  this 
substance  has  been  accumulated  in  other  parts.  In  the  Phasco- 
gales  and  Dasyures  the  epiploon  is  of  moderate  size,  and  contains 
little  or  no  fat.  The  epiploon  is  attached  to  the  lower  arches 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  stomach  in  Cetacea,  is  always 
devoid  of  fat,  and  is  of  limited  extent :  the  subdivided  spleens, 
fig.  355,  A,  I,  are  scattered  in  it,  as  in  a  net :  it  is  in  parts  reticu- 
late. The  epiploon  is  small  and  does  not  cover  the  intestines  in 
Sirenioy  Proboscidiuy  and  Ptrissadactyla.  It  is,  also,  of  limited 
extent  in  the  Hog-tribe.  In  fatted  Sheep  it  is  larger  and  is  reti- 
culated with  adipose  matter.  It  is  attached,  in  Ruminants,  to  the 
right  side  of  the  left  division  of  the  rumen,  and  along  its  anterior 
or  ventral  convexity,  passing  from  the  right  of  this  to  the  abomasus 
and  the  beginningof  the  duodenum:  it  does  notcover  the  intestines, 
and  is  commonly  found  crumpled  up  beneath  the  paunch.  The 
reticulate  structure  of  the  great  omentum  appears  to  be  natural 
and  pretty  constant  in  the  Dog  and  some  other  Carnivora :  in  the 
Seal  the  omental  fold  is  thin  and  devoid  of  fat. 

The  peritoneum  lining  the  elastic  ventral  wall  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros  is  of  unusual  thickness  and  strength, 
the  areolar  tissue  connecting  it  to  adjacent  structures  presents  an 
aponeurotic  firmness  :  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  I 
found  to  be  white  and  opaque:'  it  is  generally  transparent  and 
opaline  or  colourless.  In  some  hibernating  Rodents  a  fold  of  peri- 
toneum extends  forward  from  each  lumbar  region,  covering  the 
lateral  convolutions  of  the  intestine  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  and 
towards  the  beginning  of  winter  becoming  the  seat  of  an  abdominal 
deposit  of  fat :  they  may  serve  with  the  ordinary  omentum  the 
double  purpose  of  nonconductors  of  heat  and  a  store  of  nutriment. 

[Since  Sheets  t-dp  were  printed  off,  the  excellent  Paper  clxxzvi''  has  appeared, 
showing  that  the  deciduous  teeth  of  the  mole,  though  too  minute  to  seem  of  use, 
are  not  frhed  until  after  birth.  In  other  respects  Mr.  Spence  Bate  confirms  the 
talpine  formula  given  at  p.  304.] 

»  y.  p.  87. 
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§  341.  Lacteah.— In  Mammalia  the  inteBtinal  villi  constitnte  a 
modification  of  surface  intimately  related  to  the  formation  and 
more  especially  to  the  absorption,  of  chyle.  Such  vilH,  e.g.  of  a 
calf  killed  after  being  fed  witli  milk,  exhibit,  when  magDified 
OS  in  fig.  390,  a  central  canal,  dilat- 
ing towards  its  end,  c,  white  or  opaque 
with  chyle :  it  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  substance  of  the 
villus,  and  the  only  definite  tunic  is 
the  limitary  membrane,  a  ;  from  which 
the  epitheUum  (shown  tn  fig.  350,  o) 
has  been  removed.  The  columnar 
cells  of  which  this  epithelium  is  com- 
posed are  the  direct  agents  of  absorp- 
tion. Each  cell  becomes  gradually 
filled  by  a  clear  globule  of  refrac- 
tive fluid,  like  oil.  The  scattered 
cells  which  are  first  filled,  cause 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  villus 
to  glisten,  as  in  fig.  391,  in  contrast 
with  the  darker  tracts  of  unfilled 
cells.  The  oil-like  globule  next  un- 
dergoes changes,  represented  in  the 
cell-series,  fig.  392,  which  mainly 
consist  in  a  subdivision  or  reduction 
of  the  globule,  d,  to  the  granular 
state  in  a,  the  nucleus  of  the  colum- 
int*itiiuiviiiiirttiii»cMaii™uu.ciiu,  nar  cell  remaining  unchanged.  These 
granules,  or  molecules,  escape  by 
rupture  or  solution  of  the  cell-wall,  penetrate  the  limitary 
membrane,  become  aggregated  in  the  basal  tissue  of  the  \'illus, 
and  finally)  enter  the  lacteal  canal.     Dead  animal  membrane  does 
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not  prevent  the  effccte  of  the  ever-present,  ever-active  force  which 
inanifeatB  iteelf,  e.g.,  in  the  combination  of  an  alkaline  solution 
with  a  less  alkaline  fatty  emulsion 
previously  separated  by  such  mem- 
brane :  and  the  cell-wall  would  offer 
much  less  physical  resistance  to  the 
diffusive  interchange  than  the  mem- 
brane used,  e.g.,  in  Matteucci's  ex- 
pcriments.L  But,  besides  the  act  ot 
physical  imbibition,  with  which  the 
intussusception  of  aliment  by  mo- 
nads or  nucleate  cells  is  closely  re- 
lated if  not  identical,  there  are  also 
assimilative  changes  effected  by  these 
organites.  Viewed  by  the  microscopic 
aids  of  the  last  ceutury  they  were 
thought  to  be  orifices  by  which  the 
chyle  was  sucked  up  and  then  con- 
veyed by  beginnings  of  the  lacteal  ab- 
sorbents to  the  central  space  or '  trunk,' 
of  which  Cruikshank  saw  '  but  one  in 
each  villus '  of  a  female  who  had  died 
suddenly  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal  (cLXXviii"):  occasionally 
two  have  been  seen  with  looped  unions  in  one  villus:  in  Mam- 
mals with  broader  villi  the  chyle-cavity  is  reticulate.  These 
trunks  are,  however,  the  first  de- 
finite absorbent  channel,  and,  ac-  f 
quiring  proper  walls,  unite  together 
at  the  roots  of  the  villi  to  form  a 
network  at  the  areolar  basis  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  whence 
branches  proceed  to  perforate  the 

muscular  coat,  and  take  a  trans-  ■''"''['JI,"^'''^*,!^'!,'!^""'"/'";;''*"" 
verse  course  to  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  layers.  There  are,  also,  superficial  ab- 
sorbents of  the  serous  coat,  which  affect  a  longitudinal  course  and 
unite  with  the  lactcals  in  their  passage  to  the  areolar  interval  of 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery :  here  they  traverse  tlie  mesenteric 
glands,  and  progressively  unite  into  a  plexus  surrounding  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  lacteals  and  lymphatics  from 
the  caecum  and  colon,  which  also  traverse  absorbent  ganglions  or 

'  CLIITn".  p.  101. 
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glands,  ultimately  join  the  meseiiteric  lacteale,  and  thacontents  of 
the  whole  iotestiiial  system  of  absorbents  are  carried  by  a  few 
trunks  to  a'  chyle-receptacle,'  fig.  399,  ii,at  the  root  of  the  meaen- 
tery,  whence  are  continued  the  beginnings  of  the  '  thoracic  duct.' 
$  342.  Lymphatics. — These  differ  from  the  lacteals  only  in  the 
nature  of  their  contente,  and  even  this  is  a  temporary  or  continent 
difierence,  for  the  lacteals  convey  a  clear  lymph,  when  the  tnnc- 
tion  of  chjlification  is  suspended.  The  gastric  abBorbenta  accom- 
panying the  right  gastro-epiploic  vessels  communicate  behind 
the  banning  of  the  duodenum  with  '  lacteals '  and  abBorbents 
from  the  liver :  the  gastric  absorbents  from  the  lesser  carvature 
join  those  of  the  liver  descending  '  Glisson'e  capsule : '  the  ab- 
sorbents accompanying  the  left  gastro-epiploic  vessels  unite  with 
those  from  the  spleen.  The  pancreatic  absorbents  communicate 
partly  with  the  splenic  ones,  partly  with  the  duodenal  lacteals. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  of  the  liver,  continued  from  the  initial 
plexuses  already  adverted  to  in  the  portal  fissures,  fig.  373, 
emei^e  with  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  are  joined  by  those  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  by  many  of  the  superficial  absorbents :  they 
traverse  glands  in  '  Glisson's  capsule.'  Some  of  the  superficial 
absorbents  ascend  along  the  coronary  and  lateral  <  ligaments  *  and 
enter  the  thorax,  independently  of  the  trunks  of  the  deeper-seated 
ones.  They  combine  with  the  absorbents  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
and  those  accompanying  the  'internal  mammary'  vessels  to 
form  three  or  four  trunks  communicating  with  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  direct  work  of  taking  up  waste  tissues  is  done  by  indepen- 
3g3  dent  organites  ;  the  earliest  recognition 

of  absorbents  is  as  intercellular  spaces 
or  areolie  (vol  i.  p.  455),  or  serous  cayi- 
,  tics;  the  canals  continued  from  which, 
when  filled  by  injected  fluid,  resemble 
a  '  plexus,'  such  as  Breschet  has  deli- 
neated in  figure  393:  such  plexifonn 
beginnings  are  commonly  superficial, 
as  beneath  the  skin  and  the  serous  sur- 
face of  Cleans ;  in  the  substance  of  or- 
gans and  tissues  the  origins  are 'lacunar' : 
in  both  forms  the  free  surface  shows 
nucleate  scale-cells.  When  a  distinct  wall  can  be  defined,  the 
lymphatics  of  Mammals  are  seen  to  be  more  numerous,  mi- 
nute, and  '  highly  finished '  than  in  lower  Vertebrates.  And, 
though  remarkable  for  their  almost  transparent  delicacy,  their 
walls  are  strong,  and  in  them  may  be  distinguished  fibrous  layers 
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and  a  lining  membrane :  the  latter  conaiBta  of  flat  and  nucleate 
epithelial  cells,  adherent  to  a  reticulate  eubfibrouB  membraniform 
basis :  it  presents  a  smooth  surface,  like  that  of  a  serous  membrane, 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  tunic  affect  a  circular 
arrangement,  are  contractile  like  other  fibres  of  the  'smooth 
system,'  and  are  also  elastic.     An  outer  tunic  may  be  defined  by 


the  longitudinal  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  condensed  areolar 
tissue  mainly  forming  it.  In  the  thoracic  duct  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  '  smooth  '  kind  are  distinctly  superadded  to  the  outer 
coat,  and  a  reticulate  membrane  has  been 
detected  between  the  inner  and  fibrous  tunics. 
In  the  present  class,  the  inner  tunic  is  folded 
to  form  many  and  efficient  valves,  of  the  i 
'semilunar'  form,  and  commonly  in  pairs, 
fig.  394,  rarely  single :  it  is  reflected  from 
the  fibrous  coat  half-way  across  the  area  of 
the  vessel  and  then  folds  bock  upon  itself  to 
return  to  the  wall,  which  it  continues  to  line 
until  it  forms  the  next  valve.  The  two  layers 
of  the  fold  firmly  adhere,  and  offer  great  re-  ' 
sistnncc  to  any  pressure  upon  their  concavity. 
In  figure  395,  a  shows  a  side-view,  b  an 
oblique,  and  c  an  end-view  of  the  usual  dis- 
position of  the  valves  in  pairs  in  distended 
lymphatics,  when  their  free  margins  meet  and  ^  ■■ 
close  the  area  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  the 
lymph  flowing  back.  Mr.  Lane  has  figured 
three  varieties  in  the  valves  of  lymphatics,  fig.  viiri«mtPti-«irninrior— 
396,  near  their  entry  into  the  conglobate  bodies  *"*  "  *"' 
called  '  glands.'  In  A,  one  fold,  b,  was  less  than  the  other  b,  and 
the  margins  of  the  outstretched  folds  did  not  meet  or  perfectly 
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close  the  vessel^  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  shown  at  a :  in  B 
the  folds  were  continuous  forming  a  subcircular  valve,  and  con- 
tained both  fibrous  and  serous  tissues :  in  c,  besides  the  ordinary 
pair  of  semilunar  valves,  b,  b,  there  was  a  subcircular  fold,  c. 

§  343.  Absorbent  ganglions, — These  bodies,  also  called  lymphar 
tic  or  lacteal  ^  conglobate  glands/  are  much  more  numerous  in 
Mammals  than  in  other   Vertebrates.     In  the   limbs  they   are 
chiefly  situated  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints  ;  and,  being  connected 
by  a  looser  tissue  to  surrounding  parts,  elude  pressure  by  the 
freedom  of  motion  so  allowed.     They  occur  in  the  neck  and  head 
external  to  the  cranial  cavity :  in  the  thorax  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ^  mediastina,'  and  at  the  bronchial  trunks  where  they 
are  usually  discoloured  by  black  carbonaceous  matter.     In  the 
abdomen  they  are  found  in  the  mesentery,  near  the  spleen,  and 
along  the  side  of  the  aorta,  post-caval,  and  iliac  vessels.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  post-mortem  exudation 
tinges  them  yellow :  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  a  pinkish  grey  tint. 
The  absorbents  which  enter  th6  gland,  fig.  397,  b,  a,  a,  are  com- 
monly smaller  and  more  numerous  than  those  that  quit  it,  ib. 
e :  the  former,  or  ^  vasa  inferentia '  divide  into  small  branches 
previous  to  entering.     They  then  finely  ramify,  lose  their  proper 
tunics,  and  become  continuous  with  those  lacunar  channels  or 
^  vacuoles '   which   appear  in   the   cell-mass   of  the   developing 
glands.^     The  preponderance  of  the  fibrous  tissue  left,  as  it  were, 
in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  gland  gives  ground  for  the  distinction 
of  a  *  cortical '  from  a  *  central '  portion.     But  there  is  no  definite 
boundary-line:   septa  extend  from  the  *  cavernous'  capsule,  at 
first  lamellifonn  in  the  cortical  part  and  becoming  coid-like  or 
*  trabecular '  in   the   central   part.     In   the   latter,   the   lymph- 
channels  become  larger,  especially  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
have  been  termed  ^  loculi : '  they  are  large  in   the   mesenteric 
glands  of  the  Cetaceoy  though  not  in   the  degree,  or  with  the 
anatomical  relations,  described  in  CLXXiv^',  p.  27.     They   are 
paved  by  the  flat  nucleate  cells,  and  usually  contain  a  whitish 
pulpy  matter :  minute  plexiform  vessels,  surrounding  the  *  loculi,' 
form  the  bqginnings  of  most  of  the  ^  vasa  eflerentia;'  ib.  e ;  a  few 
are  direct  continuations  of  the  inferent  vessels. 

§  344.  Disposition  of  Lymphatics, — In  the  Mammalian  class 
the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  lymphatic  system  has  been 
most  completely  traced  out  in  the  human  subject.  Success- 
fully injected,  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb 
present  the   general   arrangement   shown   on   the  fore-part   of 

*  CLXXVl".  p.  162. 
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the  leg,  in  Mascagni's  magnificent  work  (CLXXl"),  from  which 
fig.  398  18  reduced.     On  the  inner  side  they  tend  to  converge 


about  the  vena  saphena,  and,  with 
tlie  deeper-seated  ones,  mainly  unite 
into  trunks  which  again  subdivide 
to  enter  the  '  inguinal  glands,'  fig. 
399,  1,  2.  Their  efferent  trunks 
affect  the  course  of  the  iliac  vessels, 
converging  toward  and  uniting  by 
cross  branches  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  communicating 
with  the  lacteal  system,  at  the  '  re- 
ceptaculum  chyli,'  ii,  whence  pro- 
ceed the  origins  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
This,  in  Man  and  most  Mammals, 
enters  the  thorax  between  the  aorta 
and  vena  azygos,  and  lies  behind  the 
GCsophagus  in  the  posterior  mediaBtinum.  It  is  frequently  tor- 
tuous and  rarely  single  throughout.  It  ofVen  splits  into  two 
or  more  branches,  which  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  reunite ; 
this  division  and  reunion  may  be  two  or  three  times  repeated. 
The  principal  canal,  in  Man,  fig.  400,  a,  a,  mounts  into  the 
cervical  region  in  front  of  the  vertebral  art«ry  and  vein  to  the 
level  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  opposite  to  which  it  be- 
^ns  to  form  a  curve,  first  forward  and  outward,  then  downward 
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and  iaward,  over  the  subclavian  artery  to  reach  the  angle  of  ubioD 
between  the  left  Bubclavian,  s,  and  internal  jugular,  j,  ■v&.na,  at 
which  point  it  empties  itself  into  the  venous  system  by  one  or 
more  branches.      The  corresponding  veins  on  the  right  side  also 


rec^ve  lymph,  but  usually  by  a  short  trunk,  ih.c.  There  have 
been  observed,  in  Man,  varieties  which  are  more  constant  in  some 
lower  Mammals, as, e.g.,  a  double  'thoracic  duct,' one  terminating 
in  the  left,  the  other  in  the  right  aubclaviiin  vein ;  a  bifurcation 
of  the  duct  at  a  higher  or  lower  level,  one  branch  terminating  in 
the  angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  of 
the  left  side,  the  other  emptying  itself  either  into  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  right  side  or  joining  the  right  lymphatic  trunk. 
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close  to  ita  termination ;  a  single  trunk  terminating  altogether  on 
the  right  eide  of  tlie  contlux  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins,  in  which  case  a  short  lymphatic  trunk  is  found  on  the  left 
side  similar  to  that  which  usually  exists  on  the  right,  constituting 
a  partial  lateral  inTerBion  or  transposition  confined  to  the  trunlu 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  The  right  lymphatic  trunk  nearly  equals 
the  thoracic  duct  in  dia^ 

meter ;  it  is,  however,  not  *^'* 

more  tlian  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  situation  is  in 
the  neck  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  lying 
close  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  '  scalenus  anticus,' 
and  opposite  to  the  union 
of  the  subclavian  and  in- 
ternal jugular  veins,  at 
which  point  it  terminates 
in  the  venous  system.  It 
receives  the  lymphatics  of 
the  right  upper  extremity 
and  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck, those 
from  the  right  lung  and 
right   side   of  the   heart, 

some    few   from    the    right  The  lliurKltaurl»i.drl(ihlliiiiU.».lclniDk;  Banna 

lobe  of  the  liver,  and  from 

the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  right  upper  half  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  trunk  of  the  cervical  lymphatics,  fig,  400,  c,  enters 
separately  the  jugular  vein,_;. 

§  Z45.  Mammalian  mndificationt. — The  laeteals  in  Datyurut 
vioerrinus  converge  to  two  subelongate,  dark-coloured  mesenteric 
glands ;  one  of  them  situated  near  the  pylorus,  at  the  end  of  the 
pancreas.  The  cystema  chyli  is  plexiform  in  the  Marsupials 
which  I  have  examined;  in  the  Kangaroo  it  lies  upon  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  extends  upon  the  right  side  above  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  thorax.  Two  thoracic  duct^  are  continued  from 
the  cystema,  one  along  the  left,  the  other  along  the  right  side  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra:.  The  right  duct  crosses  the 
seventh  vertebra  and  joins  the  left,  which  agun  divides  and  re- 
unites, funning  a  slight  plexus,  before  finally  terminating  at  the 
confluence  of  the  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins.     The  double 
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thoracic  duct  has  been  observed,  with  a  similar  arrangement^  in 
the  Dog  and  Sea-otter.  In  most  Carnivora  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  aggregated  in  one  mass,  known  to  the  old  anatomists 
as  the  ^  pancreas  Asellii : '  in  the  Weasel  it  is  in  two  masses,  and 
in  the  Cat,  Ichneumon,  and  Seal  has  been  found  more  subdivided. 
In  these,  however,  there  is  one  principal  gland  or  *  vasoganglion,' 
the  efferent  vessels  of  which  quickly  unite  into  a  trunk  grooving 
its  dorsal  surface  in  the  Seal,  from  which  two  main  canals  proceed 
to  the  thorax.  In  Ungulata  and  Quadrumana  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  numerous.  I  have  noticed  a  large  one  in  the  meso- 
colon of  the  Echidna,  near  the  rectum.  The  chyle-receptacle  is 
large  and  cavernous,  sometimes  bilocular,  in  the  Horse :  the 
thoracic  duct  has  shown  varieties  like  those  above  described  in 
Man,  but  it  always  terminates  in  the  precaval  vein  at  the  union 
therewith  of  the  two  jugulars.  In  the  Ox  the  lymphatic  trunk 
perforates  the  diaphragm  by  an  aperture  distinct  from  that  of  the 
aorta :  it  usually  bifurcates,  sometimes  becomes  plexiform,  in  the 
thorax :  the  two  divisions  diverging  to  the  right  and  left  inno- 
minate veins  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  jugulars  and  axillaries. 
In  the  Hog  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  observed  to  terminate  in 
the  azygos  vein.  The  orifice  of  communication  with  the  venous 
system  is  usually  defended  by  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves ;  but 
varieties  have  been  noted,  and,  after  death,  blood  has  been 
observed  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  Horse. 

Independent  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  chyle-receptacle  and  lacteals'of  the  Ox ;  *  but  no 
rhythmically  pulsating  sacs  have  been  detected  in  the  absorbent 
system  of  Mammalia,  nor  have  other  points  of  communication  with 
the  venous  system  been  uncontrovertibly  deteimined,  save  those 
above  described. 

'    CLXXV. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CIRCULATING    SYSTEM   OF   MAMMALIA. 

§  346.  Blood  of  Mammals,  The  blood  in  this  class  is  hot  and 
red,  with  a  proportion  of  organic  matters  to  the  water  as  great  as 
in  Birds,  and  more  abounding  in  blood-discs,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
of  a  circular  form,  and  of  smaller  size  than  in  Ovipara,  consisting 
of  viscous  hematosine  without  a  cell- wall  (vol.  i.  fig.  8,  a,  b). 
Besides  the  ordinary  red  discs  there  occur  pale  or  granulated 
vesicles,  the  appearances  of  which,  in  the  blood  of  a  Perameles 
examined  by  me  in  1838,  ^suggested  the  idea  that  such  blood- 
disc  was  undergoing  a  spontaneous  subdivision  into  smaller 
vesicles.'* 

The  existence  of  a  capsule,  or  rather  a  difference  between  the 
peripheral  and  central  parts,  in  ordinary  mammalian  blood-discs,' 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  submitting  them  to  a  solution  of 
magenta,  when  the  contents  become  a  faint  rose  colour,  with  a 
more  deeply  tinted  outline,  at  least  in  part  of  their  circumference  : 
occasionally  a  definite  part,  like  a  nucleus,  is  recognisable. 

In  the  highest  class  of  Vertebrates  the  several  tissues  of  the 
body  are  best  defined  and,  so  to  speak,  most  highly  finished: 
the  condition  of  organic  matter  by  and  through  which  the  acts 
of  addition  and  subtraction  are  performed  in  relation  to  the 
growth,  maintenance,  and  renovation  of  such  tissues  is  the 
formified  proteine  substance,  or  organite.  It  would  seem  that 
mere  fluid  would  not  serve  the  purpose :  the  more  solid  particles, 

•  CLXXix",  p.  474.  This  idea  has  received  confirmation  in  various  degrees;  e.g.,  by 
Qiiekett  ('Med.  Gazette,'  January,  1840),  by  Martin  Barry  ('Philos.  Trans.'  1840,  p. 
696),  by  Wharton  Jones  (ib.  1846) ;  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
in  his  instructive  researches,  aided  by  the  effects  of  a  solution  of  magenta  on  the  blood. 
'  The  pale  corpuscles  were  more  strongly  tinted  than  the  red  ;  and  their  nuclei  were  dis- 
played with  great  clearness,  dyed  of  a  magnificent  carbuncle-red.  A  number  of  the 
nuclei  were  seen  in  the  process  of  division,  more  or  less  advanced,  and  in  some  cells' 
(ray  '  granulate  vesicles ')  *  the  partition  had  issued  in  the  production  of  two,  three,  or 
four  distinct  secondary  nuclei.  There  was  evidence  that  these  secondary  nuclei  were 
fictfree  in  the  blood,  and,  by  subsequent  enlargement  and  change  of  form  and  chemical 
constitution,  developed  into  red  blood-discs.' — Proceedings  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society 
of  Manchester,  1866. 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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called  blood-discs,  added  to  the  *  liquor  sanguinis/  move  in  fdngle 
file  along  the  terminal  capillaries  of  the  circulating  systein  and 
here  come  into  the  requisite  contact  with  the  tissues  for  the  in- 
terchanges in  question.  One  visible  result  of  the  giving  and 
taking  through  attracting  and  repelling  forces,  usually  defined  as 
*  vital,'  *  is  the  change  of  colour  which  here  takes  place,  viz.,  from 
florid  to  modena,  in  the  general  system,  and  the  reverse  in  the 
respiratory  one.  Agreeably  with  this  view  of  the  filnctlon  of  the 
blood-discs  we  find  them,  in  relation  to  the  grade  of  histological 
development  in  the  class,  to  be  the  most  numerous  and  most 
minute  relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  in  the  present :  in  other 
words,  the  collective  circulating  surface  efiecting  organic  inter- 
change is  greatest  in  the  blood  of  Mammals. 

The  blood-discs  are  squeezed  in  the  narrowest  tract  of  the 
capillaries,  and  by  their  elasticity  resume  their  shape  in  the  wider 
part:    they  are   not  constantly  separated  by  plasma  from  the 
capillary  wall,  and  the  thickness  of  that  wall  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  membrane  which  experiments  have  shown  to  allow  of 
endosmotic  transit  of  matters.     The  mammalian  blood-corpuscle, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  a  circular  disc ;  and,  instead  of  being  swollen 
in  the  centre  by  a  nuclear  part,  is  there  thinner ;  the  disc  is  conse- 
quently slightly  biconcave :  it  consists  of  the  albuminoid  coloured 
matter,  insoluble  in  serum,  called   hematosine,  the  particles  of 
which  have  aggregated,  according  to  their  formifying  forces,  into 
the  discoid  shape.     The  colour  of  the  individual  blood-disc  is 
yellow ;  lighter  in  the  middle  where  it  is  thinnest,  deepening  to  a 
red  tint  only  when  light  is  reflected  from  a  thickness  resulting 
from  an  aggregate  of  many   discs :   the  quantity  of  the  disc- 
substance similarly  afiects  transmitted  light. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  human  blood-disc  is  g^^^^th  of  an 
inch  (vol.  i,  fig.  8,  a).  I  early  availed  myself  of  the  menagerie 
of  the  London  Zoological  Society  to  test  the  characters  of  size 
in  the  Mammalian  class,  and  communicated  the  two  extremes,  ob- 
served,  e.  g.,  in  the  Elephant  and  Pygmy  Musk  (ib.  ft),  with  some 
other  instances  from  difierent  orders,  including  Marsupials  and 
Monotremes,  so  far  as  to  determine  the  class-characteristic  aflTorded 

1  *  Tous  leg  fait«  les  micux  constat^  me  scmblent  montrer  que  les  globules  da  sang 
ne  sont  pas  de  simpler  concretions  inertes  de  mati^re  animale  resultant  d'nne  sorte  de 
precipitation  ou  de  coagulation  spheroidale;  quo  ce  sont  au  contraire  des  parties 
vivantos;'  ccxxxix.  p.  80.  Nevertheless  if,  as  Acherson  thought  he  observed, 
(cLXXxiii")  the  white  or  granular  globules  should  be  a  result  of  reaction  of  oil-like 
particles  on  proteine-matters  in  pbisma,  their  manifestation  of  forces,  though  called 
'  vital,'  would  not  be  valid  against  an  observed  mode  of  '  spontaneous  generation'  or 
*  formifaction '  of  such  globules. 
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by  the  size  of  the  blood-discs.*  In  every  individual  a  certain  range 
of  size  was  presented,  and  the  two  extremes  and  the  average  were 
recorded :  thus,  in  the  Indian  Elephant,  the  largest  blood-discs 
were  twice  the  size  of  the  human,  and  the  smallest  was  not  less 
than  a^Qoth,  the  average  being  -g-jVo  *^  ^^  ^^  inch.*  In  the  Che- 
vrotain  (  Tragulus  Kanchil)  the  average  diameter  of  the  blood-disc 
was  TT^oT^^^  inch.  In  the  Giraffe  the  average  size  of  the  blood- 
discs  was  ^^^Qpth  inch,  or  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  those  of 
Man  ;  the  two  extremes  were  ^-^ooth  (few  in  number),  tsW^^^^ 
an  inch  (more  in  number).  *  The  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  blood  of  the  largest  of  the  ruminating  tribe  indicates  that  the 
size  of  the  blood-discs  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  organi- 
sation rather  than  to  the  bulk  of  the  species.  It  would  appear  from 
the  examination  of  the  blood-discs  in  the  goat,  sheep,  and  ox,  that 
an  unusually  small  size  of  the  blood-discs  was  associated  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ruminant  structure.'  *  This  generalisation  has 
not  been  affected  by  later  observations.  Mandl  *  had  discovered 
in  the  Dromedary  that  the  blood-discs  were  elliptic.  I  confirmed 
the  fact,  giving  the  long  diameter  of  the  average- sized  discs  as 
3 HO 0  ^  inch,  the  short  diameter  -j^Voth  inch;  but  I  remarked 
that  among  the  elliptical  discs  were  a  few  of  a  circular  form. 
Extending  the  observation  to  the  smaller  South  American  species 
of  the  aberrant  ruminant  family,  I  found  the  elliptical  form  to  pre- 
vail in  the  blood-discs  of  both  Llama  and  Vicugna.*  In  the  latter 
the  average  dimensions  were,  in  long  diameter  ^^xi^  short  diameter 
Q-Jy^.  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  subsequently  observed  blood-discs 
of  a  circular  form  with  the  more  numerous  elliptic  ones  in  the 
Llama.^  These  exceptional  instances  to  the  Mammalian  form  of 
blood-disc  are  not  associated  with  any  other  approximation  to  the 
oviparous  type :  the  oval  kind  are  equally  non-nucleate  with  the 
ordinary  circular  blood-discs,  and  adhere  to  the  ruminant  charac- 
teristic of  minuteness  of  size.  Within  the  limits  of  that  natural 
group,  it  vAW  be  observed  that  there  is  a  ratio  between  the  size  of 
the  blood-disc  and  that  of  the  animal.  But  such  ratio  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  Mammalian  class  generally.  If  the  Camelidcs 
repeat  a  reptilian  shape  of  blood-disc,  the  Sloths  have  the  largest 
blood-discs  in  proportion  to  the  body :  but  neither  one  nor  the 
other  character  occurs  in  the  Monotremes  and  Marsupials  which 
combine  the  greatest  proportion  of  oviparous  characteristics  in 
their  Mammalian  organisation.  In  the  Echidna  and  Omithorhyn- 
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chus  the  blood-discs  are  circular  and  average  3^*00^  inch  in 
diam. :  being  larger  in  proportion  than  in  Man,  though  less  than 
in  the  Sloths.  The  numerous  and  insignificant  gradations  of  size 
of  Mammalian  blood-discs  between  the  two  extremes  noted  in 
CLXXix"  have  been  recorded,  decimally,  in  ccxxxix,  voL  i.  p.  84. 

§  347.  Heart  of  Mammalia. — In  Mammals,  as  in  other  Hasma- 
tothermals,  the  venous  and  arterial  parts  of  the  vascular  system 
have  no  communication,  beyond  the  heart,  save  at  the  peripheral 
capillaries. 

The  right  auricle  is  less  definitely  divided  into  *  sinus '  and 
'  auricle'  proper  than  in  Birds,  and  the  intervening  valves,  always 
less  efficient  against  reflux  from  the  auricle  into  the  sinus, 
gradually  disappear.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  re- 
sembles in  structure  the  left,  as  being  membranous  and  attached 
by  tendinous  threads  to  muscle.  Other  differences  between  the 
circulating  systems  of  the  two  hot-blooded  classes  are  shown  by 
blood-vessels. 

The  heart,  with*  its  bag,  or  pericardium,  is  exclusively  located 
in  the  thorax,  and  in  many  Mammals  is  more  or  less  separated  by 
a  lobe  of  the  lung,  fig.  308,  n,  from  the  diaphragm,  q, 

A.  Heart  of  Lyencephala. — In  the  Omithorhynchus,  fig.  308, 
a.  by  c,  it  presents  a  rounded  oblong,  scarcely  conical,  form  ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  cavity,  inclosed  in  a  thin  subtransparent  but  strong 
pericardium.  The  right  auricle,  ft,  is  larger  and  longer  than  the 
left ;  its  appendix  is  free  and  is  slightly  bifid.  It  receives  the 
venous  blood  by  three  great  veins  ;  the  left  precaval,y,  descend* 
ing  behind  the  left  auricle,  c,  to  join  the  termination  of  the  post- 
caval, h ;  to  the  right  of  which  the  coronary  vein  also  terminates 
in  the  auricle.  The  right  precaval,  e,  is  joined  to  the  left  by  a 
transverse  branch,  g.  There  is  a  deep  but  closed  fossa  ovalis 
near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles ;  in- 
dicating that  the  intra-uterine  existence  of  the  young  was  of 
longer  duration  than  in  the  Marsupials.  The  right  ventricle,  a, 
is  capacious,  with  thin  parietes.  The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of 
two  membranous  and  two  fleshy  portions :  the  smallest  of  the 
latter  is  situated  nearest  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
corresponds  with  the  lesser  fleshy  valve  in  the  heart  of  certain 
Birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  188,  fig.  92,  m) :  it  is  attached  to  the  whole  of  the 
side  of  the  first  or  adjoining  membranous  portion.  The  second 
fleshy  portion  answers  to  the  larger  muscular  valve  (ib.  fig.  92,  /). 
The  two  edges  of  the  lower  half  of  the  second  fleshy  portion  of 
the  valve   in  the  Omithorhynchus  are  free  ;   but  those  of  the 
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upper  half  are  attached  to  the  two  membranous  portions  of  the 
tricuspid  valve ;  the  margin  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  valve 
is  attached  to  the  fixed  wall  of  the  ventricle  by  two  small  chordae 
tendineae ;  and  the  structure  of  the  valve  thus  offers  an  interesting 
transitional  state  between  that  of  the  Mammal  and  that  of  the 
Bird.  The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  provided  with  the 
three  usual  sigmoid  valves.  The  left  ventricle  has  very  thick 
parietes,  which  form  the  apex  of  the  heart ;  the  mitral  valve  is 
membranous  ;  the  larger  flap  is  attached  to  two  strong  columnar 
carneae ;  the  smaller  flap  also  receives  tendons  from  some  smaller 
columnae.  The  left  auricle,  c,  receives  two  pulmonary  veins. 
In  the  Echidna  the  free  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  is  slightly 
indented.  The  terminal  orifice  of  the  right  precaval  is  protected 
by  a  membranous  semilunar  valve,  extending  from  its  left  side. 
The  musculi  pectinati  diverge  from  a  strong  fasciculus  which 
extends  from  the  appendix  to  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava; 
this  fasciculus  bounds  the  left  side  of  a  wide  fossa  ovalis,  which 
is  imperforate.  The  postcaval  is  protected  by  a  large  membranous 
Eustachian  valve ;  the  left^  precaval  terminates  by  a  distinct 
aperture  ta  the  left  of  the  preceding,  and  is  also  defended  by  a 
process  of  the  Eustachian  valve.  The  inner  surface  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  more  irregular  than  in  the  Omithorhynchus ;  the 
free  wall  is  attached  to  the  fixed  one  by  several  columnae  carneae 
and  short  chordae  tendineae :  the  tricuspid  valve  is  membranous, 
and  consists  of  one  principal  portion  attached  to  the  exterior 
circumference,  and  a  smaller  portion  closing  the  outer  angle ;  the 
free  margin  of  the  valve  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  large 
fleshy  column,  arising  by  different  roots  from  both  the  fixed  and 
the  free  walls  of  the  ventricle ;  a  short  fleshy  column  is  attached 
to  the  left  extremity  of  the  valve ;  some  chordae  tendineae  are 
fixed  to  its  right  angle. 

The  heart  of  Marsupials  offers  no  peculiarity  in  its  general 
out^vard  form.  The  apex  is  less  obtuse  in  some  species,  as  the 
Phalanger  and  Wombat,  than  in  others,  as  the  Kangaroo.  The 
serous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  reflected  upon  the  large  vessels 
near  to  the  heart  The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  adheres 
to  the  sternum.  The  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  is  always 
divided  into  two  angular  processes,  a,  a,  figs.  401  and  402,  one 
in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  o.  The 
right  auricle  presents  the  following  marsupial  conditions: — There 
is  no  trace  of  a  *  fossa  ovalis '  or  an  '  annulus  ovalis,'  *  and  the 
absence  of  these  structures,  which  are  present  in  the  heart  of  all 

*  XX.  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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the  placental  Mammalia,  relates  to  the  very  brief  period  dnrii^ 
which  the  suriclea  intercommunicate  in  the  Maraupials,  and  to 
the  minute  size,  and  in  other  respects  incompletely  developed 
state,  at  wliich  the  young  marsupial  animal  respires  air  by  the 
lunge,  and  has  the  mature  condition  of  the  pulmonary  cdrcnbition 
established.  The  right  and  left  auricles  interoonmiumcate  by  an 
oblique  fissure  in  the  uterine  embryo  of  the  Kangaroo  what 
two-thirds  of  the  period  of  gestation  is  past,  but  every  trace  of 


this  fcDtal  structure  is  obliterated  in  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
heart ;  so  that  in  the  mature  animal  the  wide  terminal  orifice  of 
the  postcaval,  ib.  d,  is  separated  from  that  of  the  right  precaval, 
ib.  6,  by  a  simple  crcscentic  ridge,  ib.  e,  which  forms  a  salient  angle 
of  the  parietes  of  the  auricle  between  these  apertures.  The  orifice 
of  the  left  precaval,  ib.  c,  is  close  to  that  of  the  postcaval,  in  a 
IHisition  analogous  to  that  of  the  coronary  vein  in  Man,  which 
here  opens  into  the  left  precaval.  The  right  auriculo- ventricular 
valve  is  membranous,  and  its  free  margin  ia  attached  by  fine 
'  chordae  tendineie '  to  three  mammillary  '  columnre  cameie ; '  these 
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in  the  Kangaroo,  fig.  401,  ariee  from  the  septum  of  the  ventricles, 
but  in  the  Wombat,  fig.  402,  the  base  of  two  of  the  '  columnse  * 
is  situated  at  the  angle  between  the  septum  and  the  thin  outer 
wail  of  the  ventricle.  The  right  ventricle  extends  nearly  to  the 
apex  of  the  heart  in  the  Wombat,  but  falls  ehort  of  that  part  in 
the  Kangaroo.  The  ventricle  is  continued  in  a  conical  form, 
somewhat  reaembling  a '  bulbus  arteriosus,'  to  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,/,  figs.  401  and  402,  and  projects  beyond  the 
general  surface  of  the 
heart  further  than  in  or- 
dinary Mammalia.  The 
appendix  of  the  lefl  au- 
ricle is  notched  in  the 
Kangaroo  to  receive  the 
apex  of  this  process,  but 
not  in  the  Wombat.  Two 
pulmonary  veins,  t,  fig. 
403,  terminate  close  to- 
gether, or  by  a  single 
trunk,  at  the  upper  and 
dextral  angle  of  this  au- 
ricle. The  mitral  valve 
is  regukted  by  two  short 
and  thick  manunillary 
columnie,  ib.  k,  A,  which 
Bend  tlieir  tendinous 
chords  to  the  mar^n 
and  ventricular  surface 
of  the  valve. 

The  ventricles  and 
auricles  present  the  usual  Mammalian  proportions  and  relative 
thickness  of  the  parietes.  Three  sigmoid  valves  are  situated  at 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  same  number  at  that 
of  the  aorta. 

B.  Heart  of  Liuenccphala. — In  most  species  of  this  subclass' 
the  right  auricle  shows  the  modifications  resulting  from  the  return 
of  the  blood  thereto,  as  in  Lymeephala,  by  two  distinct  precavals, 
of  which  the  left  opens  alongside  the  postcaval  into  the  lower 
(sacral)  part  of  the  auricle,  as  in  figs.  401,  402.  In  the  Por- 
cupine a  lai^e  '  Eustachian*  fold  is  on  the  auricular  side  of  the 

'  Capromgt  is  an  exception,  among  the  Bodenta:  at  Iraat  in  the  tpedmeo  I  djt- 
■ected,  ihe  blood  from  the  bead  and  lore-limbi  eoteicd  the  anricle  bja  (ingle  precaral 
T«ii.    .HI-,  p.  IJ. 
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postcaval  aperture^  and  a  slight  ridge  indicates  the  remains  of  the 
upper  fold,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  *  sinus  venosus.'  In  the 
great  Anteater  I  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  auricular 
valve  in  Reptiles  was  rather  closer : — the  entry  of  the  postcayal 
was  guarded  as  usual  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  or  homolc^ue  of 
the  lower  of  the  two  semilunar  valves  between  the  sinus  and  the 
auricle  in  the  Crocodile  (vol,  i.  fig.  339):  and  here  there  was 
also  a  narrower  valvular  fold  or  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
postcaval  orifice,  answering  to  the  second  valve  (ib.):  a  ridge  is 
continued  from  both  valves  toward  the  opening  of  the  precaval.  In 
the  Elephant,  also,  which  shows  its  rddent  affinity  in  the  two  pre- 
cavals,  there  is,  besides  the  *  Eustachian '  between  the  orifices  of 
the  postcaval  and  left  precaval,  a  remnant  of  the  upper  valve  ex- 
tending from  the  posterior  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  right  precavaL 

The  inner  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  is  smooth  and  even, 
little  broken  by  trabeculae,  in  Rodents  and  other  LissencephaUu 
Two  or  three  slender  *  mammillary  columns '  send  tendinous 
chords  to  the  tricuspid  valve  in  the  Porcupine  and  Hare.  The 
apex  of  the  heart  is  sub-bifid  in  the  Hare  and  Acouchi :  it  is  simple 
and  obtuse,  with  the  ventricles-broader  and  rather  flattened  fix>m 
before  backward,  in  the  Beaver :  it  is  relatively  longer  and  less 
obtuse  in  the  Water-vole :  in  neither  of  the  aquatic  Rodents  are 
the  foramen  ovale  or  ductus  arteriosus  kept  patent.  In  most 
Rodents  the  right  ventricle  reaches  to  the  apex:  in  Helamys 
it  even  descends  lower  than  the  left  ventricle.  The  heart  is  short 
and  obtuse  in  the  Sloths:  the  auricles  almost  cover  the  basal 
part  of  the  ventricles  :  the  pericardium  adheres  to  the  diaphragm 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  the  thoracic  part  of  the  postcaval 
is  short.  The  pericardium  is  not  so  attached  in  the  Annadillos, 
and  the  heart  is  more  oblong  in  shape,  with  the  apex  more 
sinistrad :  the  lower  third  forming  the  apex  is  due  wholly  to 
the  left  ventricle,  from  the  basal  part  of  which  the  right  ven- 
tricle projects,  like  an  appendage,  in  Dasypus  Peba,  Orycteropus 
has  the  Eustachian,  but  not  the  Thebesian,  valve :  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  four  times  thicker  than  those  of  the 
right;  but  are  almost  smooth  internally.  With  an  unusual 
thoracic  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  Mole,  is  associated  a 
less  symmetrical  position  of  the  heart  than  in  other  Lissence- 
phalans.*  The  tenuity  of  the  pericardium  is  a  characteristic  of 
many  Insectivora :  notably  of  the  Hedgehog. 

c.  Heart  of  Cetacea. — In  these  marine  and  fish-like  Mammals 
the  heart,  like  the  brain,  shows  higher  characters  than  in  the 
preceding  subclasses.     The   pericardium    extends    down    upon 

'  cxxii'.  torn.  iv.  p.  486. 
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tlic  abdominal  muscles  to  reach  the  diapliragm,  which  has  a  like 
low  position  anteriorly,  to  which  it  adheres  broadly :  and  the 
{irecaYols  unite  and  terminate  in  the  auricle  by  one  orifice: 
the  thoracic  part  of  the  postcaval  is  very  short.  The  musculi 
pectinati  are  well  developed  in  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
appendix  is  distinct,  but  undivided.  The  foaea  ovulis  is  feebly 
marked  in  the  Cachalot,  is  deeper  in  some  Delphinida;,  but  in  all 
Ct-tacea  it  is  closed:  there  are  neither  Eustachian  nor  coronary 
valves.  In  the  Cachalots  and  Whales  the  ventricular  mass  is 
subdeprcssed  and  semicircular,  the  apex  being  rounded  or  rather 
flattened,  and  sometimes  isdented  :  for  the  right  ventricle  is  co- 
extensive with  and  sometimes  terminates,  as  in  the  Mammalian 
embrvo,  distinctly  from  the  left.  In  J'/iocann  and  most  Det- 
phinida,  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  is  simple  and  better  marked. 
The  movable  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  has  about  half  the 
thickness  of  that  of  the  left,  showing  the  exercise  of  greater  force 
in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  lung,  than  in  land  Mammals. 
The  tendons  of  the  tricuspid  valve  go  to  three  short  and  thick 
columns  in  most  Cetacea ;  but  the  rest  of  the  inner  surface  is 
broken  by  strong  trabecular  bands.  Hunter  notes  the  soft 
yielding  substance  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  the  Hyjieromloji  he 
dissected,  suggesting  that  they  were  naturally  less  strong  than 
in  land  Mammals.'  The  left  auricle  is  less  than  the  right,  with 
many  well-defined  muscular  columns  on  the  inner  surface,  and 
a  distinct  appendix  ;  but  is  less 
Hcshy  than  the  right  auricle. 
In  the  left  ventricle  botli  tra- 
becular and  mammillary  forma 
()f  muscular  proceasea  of  the 
inner  aurfacc  are  numerous. 

The  most  atriking  feature  t 
in  the  anatomy  of  Whales  is  ' 
the  vast  size  of  their  several  , 
organs :  the  heart  may  be  more  ■ 
than  a  yard  in  transverse  dia-  ' 
meter,  and  not  much  less  in 
length. 

l>.  Heart  of  Sirenia. — The 
oiitwanl  division  of  the  ventri- 
cles indicated  in  some  Cetacea 

is  carried  to  an  extent  very  characteristic  of  the  present  group: 
but  in  Rhytina  and  Manatnt  the  cleft  is  not  quite  so  deep  as  in 
the  heart  of  Halicore,  fig.  404. 

'  cnuTi.  ii.  p.  111. 
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In  half-grown  specimens  of  Dugong^  I  found  the  feramen 
ovale  completely  closed^  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  reduced  to  a 
thick  ligamentous  chord,  permeable  only  for  a  short  distance  by 
an  eye-probe  from  the  aorta^  where  a  crescentic  slit  still  repre- 
sented the  original  communication.  In  the  smoothness  and 
evenness  of  their  exterior,  and  their  general  form,  the  auricles  of 
the  Dugong,  ib.  a,  rf,  resemble  those  of  the  Turtle  (  Chelane,  voL  i 
fig.  335):  the  appendix  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  either. 
The  right  auricle,  a,  is  but  little  larger  than  the  left,  e :  the 
musculi  pectinati  are  well  developed,  especially  in  the  left :  th^ 
are  irregularly  branched,  and  with  many  of  the  small  round 
fasciculi  attached  only  by  their  two  extremities  to  the  auricular 
parietes.  There  is  but  one  precaval  and  one  postcaval  orifice  in 
the  right  auricle,  with  a  smaller  coronary  inlet  The  pulmonary 
veins  terminate  in  the  left  auricle  by  a  common  trunk  one  inch  in 
length.  The  free  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  scarcely  exceeds 
at  any  part  a  line  in  thickness,  and  is  in  many  places  even  less. 
The  tricuspid  valve  is  attached  to  three  fleshy  columns  by  chordse 
tendineas  given  off  from  the  sides  and  not  the  extremities  of  those 
columns,  both  of  which  extremities  are  implanted,  as  trabecular,  in 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  There  are  several  other  columnaB 
cameas  passing  freely  from  one  part  of  the  ventricle  to  another, 
like  the  musculi  pectinati  of  the  auricles,  and  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  mitral  valve  is  adjusted  to 
its  office  by  attachments  to  two  short  and  transversely  extended 
mammillary  columnas.  The  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  left 
ventricle  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  valves  at  the 
origins  of  the  great  arteries,  c,/,  present  the  usual  structure. 

E.  Heart  of  Ungulata. — In  all  hoofed  beasts  the  ventricles  are 
conical ;  the  apex  being  longer  and  sharper  in  Kuminants  than  in 
most  other  Mammals.  The  auricles  are  relatively  smaller  to  the 
ventricles  than  in  the  preceding  groups.  The  three  parts  of  the 
tricuspid  valves  are  distinct  from  their  confluent  bases',  and  are 
pointed  at  the  apex:  the  basal  union  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
mitral  valve  is  of  a  greater  extent,  forming  there  an  annular 
valve  about  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  smooth 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  is  but  little  interrupted  by  fleshy 
columns.  The  Horse  resembles  the  Buminant  in  the  general 
shape  and  structure  of  the  heart :  but  in  the  Tapir^  it  is  shorter 
and  broader,  as  it  is  in  the  Rhinoceros'  and  Elephant.  The 
right  auricle  in  the  Rhinoceros ,  as  in  most  Ungulates,  has  but 
one  precaval  orifice,  and  shows  no  valve  at  the  termination  of 

»  cxvn".  p.  36.  *  CLu".  «  v''.  p.  46. 
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the  abdominal  muscles  to  reach  the  diaphr^m,  which  has  a  like 
low  position  anteriorly,  to  which  it  adhores  broadly :  and  the 
precavals  unite  and  terminate  in  the  auricle  bj  one  orifice: 
the  thoracic  part  of  the  postcaval  is  very  short.  The  musculi 
pectinati  are  well  developed  in  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
apiicndix  is  distinct,  but  undivided.  The  fossa  ovalie  is  feebly 
marked  in  the  Cachalot,  is  deeper  in  some  Delphinidce,  but  in  all 
Cftncea  it  is  closed :  there  are  neither  Eustachian  nor  coronary 
valves.  In  the  Cachalots  and  Whales  the  ventricular  mass  ia 
subdepressed  and  semicircular,  the  apex  being  rounded  or  rather 
flattened,  and  sometimes  iadented :  for  the  right  ventricle  is  co- 
extcusive  with  and  sometimes  terminates,  as  in  the  Mammalian 
embryo,  distinctly  from  the  left.  In  I'/iocisnti  and  most  Del- 
phiitida,  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  is  simple  and  better  marked. 
The  movable  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  has  about  half  the 
thickness  of  that  of  the  lefl,  showing  the  exercise  of  greater  force 
in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  lung,  than  in  land  Mammals. 
The  tendons  of  the  tricuspid  valve  go  to  three  short  and  thick 
columns  in  most  Cetacea ;  but  the  rest  of  the  inner  surface  is 
broken  by  strong  trabecular  bands.  Hunter  notes  the  soft 
yielding  substance  of  the  semilunar  valves  in  the  Hyperoiidon  he 
dissected,  sufi^esting  that  they  were  naturally  less  strong  than 
in  hnd  Mammals.'  The  left  auricle  is  less  than  the  right,  with 
many  well-defined  muscular  columns  on  the  inner  surface,  and 
a  distinct  appendix  ;  but  is  less 
fleshy  than  tlic  right  auricle. 
In  the  left  ventricle  both  tra- 
becular and  mammillary  forms 
of  muscular  processes  of  the 
inner  surface  are  numerous. 

The  most  striking  feature  i 
in  the  anatomy  of  Whales  is  ' 
the  vast  size  of  their  several  , 
organs  :  the  heart  may  be  more  I 
than  a  yard  in  transverse  dia- 
meter, and  not  much  less  in 
length. 

D.  Heart  of  Sirenia.—The 
outward  division  of  the  ventri- 
cles indicated  in  some  Cetacea 

is  carried  to  an  extent  very  characteristic  of  the  present  group: 
but  in  Hhi/tina  and  Manatus  the  cleft  is  not  quite  so  deep  as  in 
the  heart  of  Halicore,  fig.  404. 
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with  an  obtuse  apex :  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  is  bifid, 
one  process  covering  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  other 
lying  upon  the  right  ventricle.  The  auricular  septum  seems  to 
be  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  left  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
anterior  cava,  terminating  in  an  arch  to  the  right  of  the 
postcaval  orifice,  which  thus  seems  to  open  (as  it  did  in  the 
embryo)  into  the  left  auricle.  In  the  younger  of  two  Seals, 
{Phoca  vitulina),  which  I  dissected,*  the  valve  that  cuts  off  this 
original  communication  between  the  auricles  was  incomplete,  and 
left  a  large  *  foramen  ovale : '  in  the  older  Seal,  not  full  grown, 
the  ^  valvula  foraminis  ovalis  '  was  complete  as  to  its  extent,  and 
the  margins  were  adherent,  save  at  the  upper  part  where  an  oblique 
aperture,  admitting  a  goose-quill,  remained.  In  a  young  Walrus,* 
the  entire  margin  of  the  valve  was  adherent,  and  there  "was  no 
intercommunication  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart. 
A  broad  crescentic  fold,  looking  downward,  divides  the  sinus,  or 
fossa,  receiving  the  precaval  vein  from  the  larger  and  deeper  one 
receiving  the  postcaval  one :  this  fold  answers  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  *  fossa  ovalis  '  in  the  human  heart ;  there  is  no  orifice  in  the 

*  fossa '  communicating  with  the  left  auricle.  There  is  a  small 
semilunar  valve  at  the  coronary  orifice,  but  no  Eustachian  valve. 
The  appendix  of  the  auricle,  in  Trichechus,  extends  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  aorta  as  far  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  gradually  con- 
tracting to  an  obtuse  point :  in  Cystophora  prohoscidea  the 
auricular  appendix  is  short,  broad,  and  bifid ;  in  both  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  reticular  arrangement  of  carneas  columnae.  The 
ventricles  are  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  the  apex 
is  not  produced  in  TrichechuSy  as  in  Cystophora  prohoscidea :  the 
tendinous  cords  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and 
a  few  of  those  of  the  right  or  external  division,  are  attached  to  a 
short  and  thick  fleshy  column  from  the  free  wall  of  the  ventricle ; 
this  column  is  connected  by  a  short  and  thick  '  trabecula '  with 
the  septum :  most  of  the  other  tendinous  cords  are  attached  to  the 
septum,  and  a  few  to  trabecule  connecting  that  fixed  wall  with 
the  free  wall  of  the  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  presents  no 
peculiarity;  it  is  connected  by  the  ligamentous  remnant  of  the 

*  ductus  arteriosus,'  which  is  10  lines  long  and  5  lines  in  diameter, 
to  the  under  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  just  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  left  subclavian ;  its  cavity  is  obliterated,  but  a  short,  thick, 
semilunar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta,  with  its 
concavity  turned  toward  the  end  of  the  arch,  indicates  the  place 
of  the  fonner  foetal  communicating  channel. 

'  CLVi".  p.  152.  2  cxci".  p.  104. 
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G.  Heart  of  Quadrumana. — In  the  Aye-aye,  as  in  other  Le- 
muridcB,  the  heart  is  rounded,  subdepressed,  with  a  very  obtuse 
apex ;  much  resembling  that  of  the  four-months  foDtus  in  Man : 
the  right  auricle  is  much  larger  than  the  left :  it  receives  the 
blood  by  a  single  precaval,  by  the  postcaval  and  coronary  veins. 
There  are  both  Eustachian  and  Thebesian  valves,  and  a  well- 
marked  fossa  and  annulus  ovalis.  These  also  characterise  the 
right  auricle  in  higher  Quadrumana.  The  carneae  columnar  and 
chorda)  tendineas  are  more  numerous  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
Monkeys  and  Baboons,  relatively,  than  in  Man :  the  divisions  of 
the  tricuspid  terminate  in  a  broad  and  rounded  margin  ;  that  next 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  being,  as  usual,  the  largest. 
In  the  left  ventricle  the  columnae  carnea;  are  numerous  and  small, 
giving  a  strongly  reticulate  character  to  the  inner  surface. 

The  pericardium,  which  has  a  limited  adhesion  to  the  diaphragm, 
opposite  the  apex  of  the  heart,  in  Lemurs,  progressively  becomes 
less  perpendicular  in  the  thorax  as  the  Quadrumana  rise  in  the 
scale,  with  concomitant  shortness  of  the  thoracic  post-cava,  and 
increasing  extent  of  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  dia- 
])hragm :  but  in  none  is  the  heart  so  broad  at  the  base,  so  flattened, 
or  so  extensively  supported  by  the  diaphragm,  as  in  Man. 

H.  Heart  of  Bimana. — In  the  prone  trunk  of  quadrupeds  the 
l)cricardiuin  adheres  to  the  sternum,  rarely  to  the  diaphragm ;  in 
erect  bipeds  the  connections  are  reversed :  no  Mammal  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  heart  resting  upon  the  diaphragm  as 
Man,  where  the  central  aponeurosis  is  concomitantly  expanded 
for  the  attachment  of  the  intervening  part  of  the  pericardium. 
Here  the  heart  lies  obliquely,  not,  as  in  most  Mammals,  parallel 
with  the  mesial  plane :  the  apex,  less  acute  than  in  Buminants, 
and  less  obtuse  than  in  aquatic  Mammals,  is  directed  downward, 
forward,  and  to  the  left,  notching  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left 
lung,  and  beating  across  the  interval  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs.  The  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  has 
one  undivided  apex,  extending  over  the  origin  of  the  aorta  to  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  single  precaval  terminates  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  auricle  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  post- 
caval, which  IS  at  the  lower  part:  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
this  orifice  is  continued  the  valvular  fold  called  *  Eustachian,' 
which  is  often  reduced  in  substance  to  a  filmy  network,  or  may  be 
wanting  :  between  the  postcaval  orifice  and  that  leading  to  the 
ventricle  is  the  opening  of  the  coronary  vein,  >vith  its  valve : 
above  the  Eustachian  valve  is  the  depression,  *  fossa  ovalis,'  indi* 
cative  of  the  closed   oval   intercommunicating   vacuity  in   the 
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Beptum  of  the  fcetal  auricles ;  bounded  above  by  the  prominent 
cresceutic  border,  or  '  annulus  ovalis.'  The  opening  into  the 
ventricle  is  bordered  by  a  sclerous  oval  ring,  to  which  muscoUr 
fibres  of  both  auricle  and  ventricle  are  attached;  the  ring  being 
thicker  for  the  latter. 

In  the  Human  right  ventricle  the  portion  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
nearest  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  htrgeat,  and  ia 
divided  by  deeper  notches  from  the  two  smaller  portions  Umd 
these  are  from  each  other:  the  cborde  tendinete  from  each 
columna  caruea  are  inserted,  generally  into  the  contiguous  borden 
of  two  portions  of  the  valve :  the  muscular  prominences  of  die 
inner  surface  of  the  ventricle  have  either  their  inner  or  central 
surfaces  free,  or  are  free  in  the  circumference  of  their  middle  part 
but  attached  at  both  cuds,  like  beams  (trabecule),  or  they  project 
freely  in  a  conical  form,  as  '  columna;  mammillares : '  they  are 
least  developed  in  the  conical  prolongation  of  the  cavity,  (infundi- 
bulum,  conus  arteriosus),  from  the  apex  of  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  arises.     The  arterial  orifice  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by 


sclerous  tissue,  which  a  diasector  may  define  as  a  ring,  fig.  405, 
disposed  in  three  crescentic  curves,  with  the  convexities,  a,  a, 
toward  the  ventricle,  and  the  blended  horns,  d,  b,  projecting 
toward  the  artery  :  the  ring  is  represented  as  cut  through  at  one 
of  these  points  of  confluence,  e,  e,  in  order  to  its  being  spread  out. 
Muscular  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle,  /,  /,  are  attached  to  the 
convexities  of  the  ring ;  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery  is  attached 
to  the  outer  margin,  the  sigmoid  valves,  fig,  406,  a,  a,  to  the 
inner  margin,  of  the  upper  or  arterial  surface  of  the  concavities 
which  owe  their  definition  to  the  junction  of  the  endocardium  to 
such  valvular  attachments.  The  right  ventricle  continues  to  show, 
in  Man  as  in  other  Mammals,  the  same  relation,  as  on  append- 
age to  the  left,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  section  of  the  Bird's 
heart,  vol.  ii.,  fig.  92,  forming,  as  so  seen,  a  concave  parabolic 
section  of  a  cone,  applied  to  the  more  perfect  cone  of  the  left 
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ventricle :  but  the  walls  are  relatively  thicker  to  those  of  the 
left  ventricle  than  in  Birds. 

The  left  auricle,  figs.  408  and  409,  LA,  lies  to  the  left  and 
back  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  is  tranevcrsely  oblong  and 
subquadrate  behind ;  its  auricular  appendage  conies  forward  into 
view  curving  to  the  right,  upon  the  baso  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  walls  of  the  '  sinus  venosus  '  arc  thicker  than  those  in  the 
right  auricle :  the  terminal  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
usually  one  on  each  side,  Bometimea  two  on  the  right  and  one  on 
the  left,  are  undefended  by  valves :  on  the  septum,  the  fcctal 
foramen  ia  feebly  indicated  by  a  crescentic  depression.  The 
opening  into  the  left  ventricle  is  smaller  than  the  right  auriculo- 
vcntricular  one :  it  is  defended  by  the  pair  of  triangular  folds  of 
endocardium,  called  the  '  hi-  ^07 

cuspid  '  or  '  mitral '  valve. 
Of  these  the  largest,  fig. 
407,  a,  hangs  between  tlie 
auricular  and  aortic  orifices, 
and  is  in  part  reficcted  from 
the  sclerous  ring  of  the  lat- 
ter: a  small  fold  commonly 
also  projects  at  each  angle 
of  junction  of  the  larger 
folds.  The  chief  conical 
'  columnsB  '  are  two  iu  num- 
ber, and  larger  than  those 
of  the  right  ventricle ;  their 

apices  are  shown  at  fig.  407,  unmcie.  cliuyh-. 

p,  p,  each  contributing  tendinous  cords  to  the  portion  of  the  mitral 
valve,  a.  The  distribution  of  the  chordfe  tendinea;,  from  each 
column  to  contiguous  borders  of  the  two  parts  of  the  mitral,  ob- 
viously illustrates  the  adaptation  to  bring  those  margins  together 
in  the  contraction  of  the  ventricla  The  semilunar  valves  at  the 
aortic  orifice,  ib.  d,  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  '  Valsalva!  sinuses,'  e,  are  deeper,  and  the  '  corpora 
arantii '  larger :  the  muscular  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  about 
three  times  thicker  than  those  of  the  right:  some  of  the  inner 
longitudinal  fibres,  ib.  b,  arc  attached  to  that  part  of  the  aortic 
ring,  not  preoccupied  by  the  larger  mitral  fold,  a.  The  left 
ventricle  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right  and.  '--mi 

the  apex :  the  two  large  mommillary  columns  00 
three-fourths  of  the  cavity,  rising  in  its  axis: 
from  their  base  and  wind   round  the  azia,  b 
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sent  off,  80  that  few  reach  the  apex  of  the  column :  but  the  mould- 
ing of  the  veDtrjcle  about  thene  is  not  the  cause  of  the  conical 
figure  of  the  heart,  since  this  obtains  where  no  such  mamioilLiry 
columns  are  present.     (Vol.  i.  figs.  334-340.) 

The  heart  is  lined  hy  a  membrane,  '  endocardium,'  ratlier 
thicker  and  more  opaque  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  cavities, 
especially  in  tlie  auricle :  thinnest  on  the  muscular  projectioDs, 
both  pectinate  and  columnate.  Thechicf  layer  consists  of  a  close 
network  of  elastic  fibres,  lined  by  a  stratum  of  polygonal  epithe- 
lial Bcales,  constituting  the  free  surface ;  and  attached  by  an 
areolar  tissue  to  the  muscular  coat.  This  is  covered  by  the 
reflected  serous  layer  of  the  heart-bag,  called  '  ectocardium.* 

The  disposition  of  the  intervening  muscular  fibres  has  been  beat 

illustrated  in  relation  to  the  human  heart.     Those  of  the  auricles 

^(,g  form  a  superficial   layer, 

^s  „  fig.  408,  common  to  both 

cavities,  and  also  a  deep 

layer,  fig.  409,  proper  to 

each. 

The    superficial    layer 
^  includes    the    transverse 
band  of  fibres,  fig.  408,  D, 
expanding  as  it  passes  to 
the  right,  RA,  and  left,  la, 
j[  <    lie  ni  uf  Quriciri  cuuviii  auriclcs.  The  deeper  fibres 

appear  at  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  superficial  ones.  Some,  h, 
arising  from  the  '  anoulus  aorticus,'  K,  k,  arch  over  the  aui^le,  be- 
neath i>,  contributing  some  fibres  to  the  septum,  at  9 :  other  arched 
or  '  looped'  fibres,  p,  curve  over  the  auricles  and  are  attached  by 
both  extremities  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings  AV  and  aa  :  a 
third  series,  c,  surround  the  auricular  append^es,  aa,  and  entnrcle 
the  terminations  of  the  superior,  C8,  and  inferior,  Ci,  venae  cavie. 

The  winding  or  convolute  disposition  of  these  so-called  '  an- 
nular fibres '  is  exemplified  in  fig.  409.  The  superficial  and 
deep-seated  fibres  are,  however,  continuous,  at  parts  of  their 
course :  those  marked  E,  fig.  408,  of  the  former  series,  wind 
round  tlie  left  auricle  la,  and  are  continuous,  with  some  inter- 
vening attachment  to  the  aortic  root  K,  with  the  ascending  band 
F  :  a  posterior  band  is  shown  at  G,  fig.  409,  passing  over  the  left 
auricle  la,  and  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  appendix  A; 
some  of  the  fibres,  on  reaching  the  anterior  border,  quit  the 
band  G,  to  join  the  fibres  d  forming  the  apex  :  other  detachments 
from  the  band  y,  encompass  the  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
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veins,  !■,  p.  Like  the  muscular  fibres  of  tlic  tongue,  those  of  tlic 
heart  arc  not  visibly  connected  to-rclher  by  ai'colar  tissue ;  such 
cuiincclive  medium,  in  the  degree  in  wliich  it  may  exist,  can  only 
be   inferred  tlirough   the  .,„[, 

Iiclp  to  unravelling  gained 
by  boiling  the  heart  The 
more  ob\  ious  mode  of 
connection  ia,  as  in  the 
tongue,  by  reciprocal  de- 
cussation or  interlocking. 
In  the  \cntritlea  the 
longer  external  fibres, 
e.g.,  wind  upward  mund 
the  a|)cx  and  bend  down- 
ward from  the  auricular 
and  arterial  rings  at  the 
base,  to  become  internal, 
contribute  to  form,  the  shorter,  interjioscd  loops;  these,  like- 
wise, having  similar  relations  to  tlic  layers  of  tibrcs  which  they 
suecesaivcly  Inclose,  ^iq 

Kvidence  of  a  stra- 
tified <lis[H»jition  is, 
however,  jirogrcs- 
wively  narruived,  or 
shown  by  smaller 
tracts  of  coiiforuia- 
hle  course  of  fibres, 
as  those  arc  removed  j 
in  dissection  from 
without  inward. 

In  the  superficial 
ventricular  layer 
they  have  a  sub- 
s]>iral  course,  de- 
scending, in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ventri- 
clos,  fig.  410,  t^>the 
left, and  on  the  back  '""^"""' """"'""" ■"""■  "-" ""■  •^■-"""-■ 

jiart  to  the  right,  being  partially  interrupted  at  the  interveutri- 
<;ular  grooves,  of  which  the  anterior  is  shown  at  </.  Those  which 
cros.-i  the  groove  bridge  over  the  coronary  vessels;  those  which 
penetrate  it  curve  upward  and  contribute  to  the  right  Uyer  of  thfl 
septum,  and  so  help  to  encoui])asa  the  right  ventricle. 

vol..  III.  M  M 
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ficial  layer  gains  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  apex,  a,  when 
the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  Tentricles  ii 
well  expressed  by  the  term  'whorl'  or  'vortex,'  fig.  411. 

Those  from  the  fore-part  of  the  heart,  d,  e,f,  enter  the  sp^ 
posteriorly:    those  from   the  back 
j  part  of  the  heart,  &,  enter  it  an- 

teriorly, at  a.  The  curved  marj^ 
of  the  entering  anterior  fibres,  e, 
is  left  entire  in  Buccessive  sectioiia 
of  the  apex  of  the  lefl;  ventricle, 
until  that  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
reached,  when  a  more  complex  ar- 
rangement appears.  Most  of  the 
entering  fasciculi  form  the  inner- 
most layer  of  almost  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  ventricular  cavities; 
others  are  continued  into  the 
trabecular   and    manunillary   pro- 

By  reflecting  the  superficial  layer  to  its  attachments  or  points 
of  inflection  at  the   apex,  a,  and  at  the  base,  b,  fig.  412,  tlie 
second   layer    ia   exposed ;    which   is   partly   formed   by   fibres 
412  ascending  from  the  interior 

of  the  right  ventricle,  Cacc, 
emerging  at  the  posterior 
coronary  tract,  pet,  and 
receiving  accessions  from 
the  aortic  and  auricular 
rings.  The  fihree  of  this 
layer,  d,  take  an  opposite 
course  from  those  of  the 
first,  b,  c.  A  third  layer 
repeats  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  superficial  one ; 
but  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  fibres  serve  a  single 
ventricle,  especially  at  the 
apex,  CRC.  Many  fibres 
of  this  layer  are  derived  from,  or  are  continued  into,  the  middle 
layer  of  the  septum,  from  which,  as  at  fig.  413,  b,  the  layer  has 
been  cut,  and  reflected,  at  a  a,  CRC,  exposing  the  distribution 
of  the  internal  layers,  about  each  ventricle  exclusively,  as  at  rv 
and  /,  fig.  413. 
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The  intemiption  of  such  deep  layers  ia  frequent,  both  by  cbange 
of  direction,  as  at  4;  and  by  the  decussation  of  fibres  to  form  the 
great  mammillary  columns,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  such  at  CC, 
fig.  413.    The  right  layer  ,,, 

of  septal  fibres,  though 
continuous  mainly  with 
the  parietal  fibres  of  the 
right  ventricle,  curve  with 
their  concavity  toward  the  i 
left  ventricle,  and  aid  in 
its  compression.' 

A  conception  of  the 
plan  of  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
ventricles  may  be  helped 
by  the  diagram,  fig.  414. 

The  course  of  the  superficial  fibres,  round  both  ventricles,  is 
indicated  by  the  band,  Cpcaaa,  from  the  arterial  rings  over  the 
fore  part  of  the  ventricles,  4U 

and  by  the  band  Cacc,  over 
the  back  part :  both  combme 
to  form  the  whorl  CRC  and 
It,  and  gain  the  interior  of 
the  ventricles  forming  the 
septum,  s,  and  the  carnesa 
columns;,  cc :  the  deeper 
layers  surrounding  the  lefl 
ventricle,  LV,  are  indicated 
at  RR,  CpcaaaaC,  and 
Cpca.  Traced  from  within 
outward,  the  fibres  from  the  I 
funicular  fasciculus  or  'rope,' 
R,  combine  with  others  con- 
tinued from  the  two  great 
camea!  columnre,  cc,  of  the 
left  ventricle,  LV,  to  foim 
the  inner  scries,  CRC,  which, 
twining  round  the  ajrex, 
close  the  ventricular  cavity,  Kuii..nb™H  ciLi.tm". 

and  become  superficial :  then  sweeping  spirally  from  left  to  right 
divide  into  two  bands :  the  longer  one  first  encircles  the  left  yen- 

'  The  fibres  of  the  heart  hnvn  uttachmenta  U>  Bxfd  points  in  parti  of  their  COIM- 
wther  (ban  bI  definite  bq^inn'og*  or  endings;  und  varinlions  of  descriptioa  KMjtt 
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tricle,  as  Cpca  ;  then  describes  a  second  circle  round  both  ventricles, 
Cpcaa.  The  band  Cacc  passing  down  from  the  aorta,  aa,  windi 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  right  ventricle,  RV,  combinea  with  the 
apical  spirals,  whence  it  can  be  traced  obliquely  round  the  left 
ventricle  to  terminate  at  the  aortic  circle  near  the  anterior 
coronary  tract.  The  septum  ventriculorum  consists  of  three 
strata,  the  left  and  middle  belonging  to  the  left  ventricle,  the 
right  layer  exclusively  to  the  right. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart-fibres  is  called  ^  systole,'  their  re- 
laxation ^  diastole.'  The  parts  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart 
have  different  degrees  of  motion :  the  inner  wall  or '  septum '  loses 
length  aiid  breadth,  but  gains  in  thickness,  during  the  systole :  the 
outer  wall  changes  these  dimensions  in  a  greater  degree,  with 
changing  relative  position  to  the  heart's  centre :  hence  it  has  been 
termed  the  *  movable '  wall,  and  the  septum  the  *  fixed  '  one.  The 
mammillary  processes  become  shorter  and  thicker  cones,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  blood  in  the  ventricles  is  compressed 
during  ^systole,'  the  valves  are  held  by  the  tendinous  cords 
attached  to  their  free  borders  and  expanding  upon  their  ventri* 
cular  surface  more  firmly  against  eversion,  with  reflux  of  blood, 
into  the  auricles.  The  position  of  the  semilunar  valves,  on  the 
contrary,  invites  the  flow  of  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  forbids 
return.  The  *  trabecula3 '  passing  from  the  *  fixed '  to  the  *  mov- 
able '  walls  have  an  analogous  function  as  adding  to  the  resistance 
of  the  latter  against  internal  pressure,  whence  they  have  been 
termed  *  moderator  bands.' ' 

§  348.  Arteries  of  Mammalia. — The  walls  of  the  arterial  tube 
are  so  strong  as  to  maintain  that  form  when  cut  across ;  and  so 
elastic  as,  then,  to  retract  some  way  within  the  areolar  or  con- 
nective tissue,  which  surrounds  the  vessel  like  a  sheath.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  amyline  formifies  *  as  elliptical  or  irre- 
gularly polygonal  scales,  more  or  less  of  which  show  a  further 
stage  of  condensation,  expressed  by  the  term  ^  nucleate  epithelial 
cell,'  fig.  424.     The  tissue  so  lined  consists  of  a  thin  continuous 

proffered  indefinitely  as  the  observers  arbitrarily  select  such  attachments  under  the 
names  of  '  origin?'  and  '  insertions.'  The  general  conformity  of  muscular  arrangement 
in  the  heart  of  the  sheep  is  shown  in  clxxxix",  with  that  preriously  demonstrated  in 
the  human  heait,  by  the  author  of  clxxxvii"  and  clxxxviii";  especially  in  regard  to 
the  continuity  of  certain  external  with  internal  fibres. 

'  CLXXXV^.  p.  123. 

'  I  use  this  term  as  the  correlative  of  •  cryst^illises,'  signifying  thereby  tho  tendency 
in  dissolved  proteine,  amyline,  or  other  albuminoid  atoms  to  assume  defined  size  and 
shape,  under  given  conditions,  both  in  and  out  of  the  living  body ;  Rainey  has  shown 
how  such  tendency  or  property  effects  the  superinduction  of  organic  form  upon  crystal  in 
the  formation  of  shell  (ccix") ;  and  its  effects  are  demonstrated  more  at  large  in  ccx". 
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sheet  of  pellucid  membrane,  to  which  are  adherent  fine  reticulate 
fibres,  mostly  affecting  a  longitudinal  direction.  It  ia  also  fre- 
quently perforated  with  small  holes,  fig.  415,  n,  a,  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  called  '  fenestrate.'  This  homogeneous  mem- 
brane has  the  property  of  rolling  itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  scroll, 
somewhat  like  the  elastic  laminic  of  the  cornea.  It  is  strengthened 
in  many  parts  by  longitudinal  anastomos- 
ing fibres  of  clastic  tissue;  and  together 
with  the  epithelial  deposit  forms  the '  inner 
coat'  of  the  artery.  The  'middle  coat' 
consists  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  circularly  dis- 
posed, in  layers  more  numerous  as  may 
be  the  size  of  the  artery  and  thickness  of 
the  coat,  fenestrate  tissue  intervening ;  of 
a  reddish-yellow,  clearer  when  fresh  than 
yellow  elastic  tissue:  it  consists  of  bundles 
of  slender  fusiform  filaments,  commonly 
nucleate,  with  fine  elastic  fibres  traversing 
them  in  a  reticulate  manner.  Acetic  acid 
dissolves  the  chief  substance  of  the  fila- 
ment, and  demonstrates  the  long  staff-shaped  nucleus,  fig.  416,  a, 
and  the  '  cell-wall.'  This  '  muscular  tissue '  predominates  in  the 
smaller  arteries ;    of  which,  when  treated  by  soluble  reagents. 


the  coats  present  the  appearance  shown  in  the  portiou  of  a  splenic 
arteriole,  fig.  417,  where  c  is  the  outer  coat  with  the  sheath 
of  areolar  tissue,  e  the  elastic  inner  coat,  and  d  the  dissolved  middle 
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Or  muBcular  coat.  The  external  coat  consists  of  an  inner  Btratnin 
of  elastic  fibres,  and  an  outer  one  of  the  same,  blended  with  t 
large  proportion  of  closely-fitted  bundles  of  white  fibresi  identkil 
with  thoBG  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  arterial  sheath.  By  Tirtue 
of  the  above-described  etnicturea  arteries  possess  not  only  elasti- 
city, but  an  allied  power  of  slow  and  long-enduring  contraction, 
excitable  by  stimulus  of  touch,  cold,  and  electricity  during  life; 
and  lost  after  death. 

In  the  Mammalian  class  the  aorta,  fig.  418,  a,  bends  over  the 
left,  not  over  the  right  bronchia] 
tube.  The  chief  primary  branches 
of  the  arch  are  given  off,  not  im- 
mediately after,  but  at  a  little  dia- 
tance  from,  its  origin ;  and  there  is 
less  constancy  in  the  order  of  their 
origin  than  in  birds :  the  phrenic 
arteries,  the  cceliac  axis,  and  the 
I  superior  mesenteric  artery  are 
branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
which  terminates,  save  in  Afuti- 
lata,  by  dividing  beyond  the  kid' 
neys  into  the  iliac  arteries,  from 
which  usually  spring  both  the 
femoral,  a,  and  ischiadic  branches: 
the  caudal  or  sacromedian  artery, 
which,  in  Mutilata  and  long-tailed 
quadrupeds,  assumes  the  character 
of  the  continued  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
never  distributes  arteries  to  the  kid- 
neys, rarely  to  the  legs,  as  it  does  in 
birds.  Afterthearteries  to  the  heart 
('  coronaries ')  the  aortic  arch  sends 
off  those  to  the  head  ('  carotids') 
and  to  the  pectoral  limbs  ('bra- 
chials'). I  use,  with  Barclay,  the 
latter  term  in  preference  to  those  by  which  Anthropotomy 
designates  for  surgical  purposes  parts  of  the  same  artery,  as 
where  it  posses  beneath  a  clavicle  (as  'subclavian'},  or  sinka 
into  the  arm-pit  (as  'axillary')  before  reaching  the  arm.  The 
principal  varieties  in  the  origins  of  the  large  primary  branches 
of  the  aortic  arch,  characteristic  of  Mammalian  genera  or  fami- 
lies, arc  given  in  the  order  of  their  complexity  in  fig,  419. 

In  Tapirine,  Kquine,  Bovine,  and  most  ruminant  Ungalatea, 
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the  aorta  sends  off  a  large  common  trunk,  a,  b  (the  '  ante- 
rior aorta'  of  Veterinarians),  which  divides  into  two  brachio- 
carotids,  each  subdividing  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course  into 
the  brachial  d  or  d\  and  the  carotid  c  or  c'  of  its  respective 
side :  the  vertebral  artery,  v,  is  given  off  by  the  brachial.  The 
arch  of  the  aorta,  diminished  after  dismissing  b,  is  the  *  posterior 
aorta '  of  Hippotomy ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  variety  the  trunk  of 
the  arterial  system  appears  to  bifurcate  shortly  after  its  origin. 
In  the  Rhinoceros  the  *  anterior  aorta '  sends  off  the  two  internal 
thoracics,  the  two  brachials,  and  a  common  trunk  subdividing  into 
the  two  carotids.^     In  Auchenia,  fig.  419,  B,  the  left  brachial,  d'y 

419 


Ortglns  of  arteries  from  aortic  arch  In  Maromala. 
A,  Ox.    B,  Lama,   o.  Giraffe.    D,  Lion.    ■,  Otter,    w.  Gibbon,    o.  Hedgehog,    h,  Man.    i.  Dugong. 

comes  off  close  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  innominate  trunk,  b ; 
which,  after  dismissing  the  right  brachial,  dy  sends  onward  a  long 
common  bi-carotid  trunk,  dividing  into  c,  c\  A  similar  arrange- 
ment obtains  in  the  Giraffe,'  ib.  c ;  but  the  bi-carotid  is  still 
longer  before  its  division,  and  the  left  internal  thoracic,  v\  has  a 
distinct  origin  from  the  aorta,  a,  beyond  that  of  the  left  brachial,  d\ 
In  SuidcB  a  longish  innominata  gives  off  the  right  brachial  and 
both  carotids,  almost  at  the  same  terminal  point :  the  left  brachial 
rises  close  to  the  innominata.  In  the  Elephant  I  found  a  short 
innominata  giving  off  the  z]|^t  bnudual  and  both  carotids,  the 

"  V.  p.  47.  I, 
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left  brachial  having  a  distinct  origin,  but  more  remote  than  in  the 
Hog  and  Giraffe.*  A  like  condition  prevails  in  the  order  Camivora^ 
ib.  D.     In  the  Otter  a  longer  interval  divides  the  origin  of  the 
left  brachial,  ct^  from  the  innominata,  b ;  which,  after  sending  off 
the  left  carotid,  c',  is  continued  as  a  brachio-carotid  trunk  a  short 
way  before  dividing  into  the  right  carotid,  c,  and  right  brachial,  d} 
In   the    QuadrumanOy  from  the  Aye-aye  up  to    and  including 
Hylohates '  and  Pithecusy^  the  innominata,  ib.  f,  i,  gives  off,  first 
the  right  brachial,  rf,  and  then  a  short  bi-carotid  trunk.      In  the 
Hedgehogs,  Moles,  and  Bats,  there  are  usually  two  sjnunetrical 
brachio-cephalics,  G,  by  V.     Cuvier  ascribes  a  like  condition  to 
Delphinus ;  but  in  PhoccBna  the  otter-type,  E,  is  repeated,  only 
with  relatively  smaller  brachials   and  larger  carotids.      Hyper- 
oodon  and  Whales,  the  Seals,  Beavers,  Bats  and  most  claviculate 
Rodents,  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Chimpanzees  partake,  with 
Man,  of  the  mode  of  origin  shown  in  H :   the  innominata  b  being 
the  common  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  c  and  brachial  rf.     The 
same  pattern  obtains  essentially  in  Sireniay  but  with  wider  intervals 
between  by  c',  and  </',  and  with  a  distinct  origin  of  the  left  internal 
thoracic  artery,  v\ 

These  varieties,  pretty  constant  in  the  groups  they  characterise, 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  anomalies  which  are  exceptional 
in  species.  Both,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  explicable  by 
reference  to  modified  or  arrested  stages  of  development ;  and  an 
embryonal  phase,  exemplified  in  fig.  420,  affords  a  ground-plan 
on  which  most  Mammalian  arrangements  of  the  aortic  arch  and 
branches  can  be  laid  down,  or  from  which  they  can  be  picked  out 

In  the  rare  mammalian  anomaly  of  a  double  aorta  bending,  one 
over  the  right,  the  other  over  the  left  bronchus,  before  uniting  to 
form  the  descending  trunk,  the  second  of  the  three  pairs  of  similar 
vessels  by  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  dorsal 
vessel  in  the  embryo  is  retained,  and  such  persistent  aortas  answer 
to  the  vessels  A,  A^,  D,  fig.  420  (in  Saurians).  When  a  single  aorta 
is  found  bending  over  the  right  bronchus,  the  primitive  vascular 
arch  a!  is  retained,  and  A  D  is  obliterated,  as  in  Birds :  this  arrange- 
ment is  a  rare  anomaly,  the  rule  in  mammals  being  to  retain  die 
left  of  the  mid-pair  of  primitive  vascular  arches.  A,  D,  with  com* 
plete  obliteration  of  the  right  arch  a'.*    In  the  variety  A,  fig.  419, 

'  cxcv.  p.  61.  Cuyier  seems  to  hare  found  the  right  as  well  as  left  brachial  riinng 
separately,  and  between  them  the  carotids  by  a  common  tmnk,  xii.  torn.  ti.  p.  112. 

*  cxcv.  p.  16.  ■  Ib.  p.  15.  *  cxcii".  p.  6. 

•  I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  embryo  of  bird  or  mammal  more  than  three  pairs  of 
primitire  vascular  arches,  conveying  the  blood,  in  that  form,  from  tlie  heart  to  the 
dorsal  aorta.    In  the  exceptional  minority  of  Vertebrates,  in  which  branchiae  are  deve- 
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charactoristic  of  the  Horse  and  Ox,  the  common  trunk  of  the  fore- 
most pair  of  vascular  arches,  fig.  420,  a,  is  retained  and  lengthened, 
the  aruhcB  being  modified  into  hracliials,  fig,  419,  (/(/".and  caro- 
tids, c c,  and  the  communications  with  the  succeeding arcliea obli- 
terated :  in  most  of  the  other  varieties  the  communication  of  the 
left  of  the  second  pair  with  that  of  the 
first  pair  of  primilive  arches,  as  at  fig. 
420,  D,  persists  and  becomes  the  dis- 
tinct origin  of  the  left  brachial,  a',  the 
intenncdiate  part  of  the  first  left  arch 
being  obliterated  as  far  as  the  artery 
to  the  head,  or  the  trunk  transmitting 
such.  But  this  way  of  explanation 
has  its  limits.  Most  of  the  varieties 
in  fig.  41 9  bear  relation  to  the  breadth 
of  the  cheat,  with  which  that  of  the 
heart  and  aortic  arch,  in  a  measure, 
coincides.  Thus,  in  the  non-clavi- 
cidate  narrow-chested  Ungulates  the 
varieties  A,  D,  c,  are  met  with,  that  Prtmiiitor»«rLhr,rrhM...Kii.iiifdia 
of  A  prevailing:   in  non-claviculatc, 

but  broader-chested  Unguiculatea,  with  flexile  and  rotatory  fore 
limbs,  the  separate  origin  of  the  left  brachial  is  more  constant  and 
remote  from  the  innominata :  the  same  is  better  marked  in  the 
broader- chested  Swimmers  {Lntra,  Phocana,  e),  and  in  the  cla- 
vicuiate  Quadrumana,  F :  in  many  Insectivora  G,  an  analogous 
but  other  arrangement  prevails.  In  the  broad-ehosted  species 
illustrating  the  variety  H,  the  head  and  pectoral  limbs  are  sup- 
plied by  three  primary  trunks :  in  the  still  broader  and  flatter- 
chested  Sirenia,  I,  the  heart  itself  is  able  to  expand  laterally, 
even  to  a  partial  severance  of  the  ventriclce,  the  aortic  arch  shows 
its  widest  span,  the  intervals  between  the  innominata,  b,  the  left 
carotid,  c',  and  the  Icfl  brachial,  cf ,  arc  longer,  and  the  left  internal 
thoracic  artery  has  likewise  an  independent  origin. 

I  have  nol  met  with  an  instance  of  a  double  aorta,  or  of  a  single 
one  arching  over  the  right  bronchus,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  right 
brachial  from  the  termination  of  the  arch,  in  any  mammal  below 
Man  :  but  such  rare  aDomaiies  may,  perhaps,  be  found  when  as 
many  individuals  of  the  brute  have  been  anatomised  as  those  of 
the  human  kind. 

loped  from  thi  primitira  archM,  fonr  or  mom  of  these  ma;  exist  "Bat  the  notion  of 
Iho  human  fmbrjo  haviog  giUi  and  gill-tliU  tiekln  the  lancj;  and  to  the  ienn 
'  liranchinl'  may  long  contiaot  to  ba  miaq^iad  to  the  hKinal  tttcnliU'  nrehu  and 
hWtemal  folds  of  the  fietal  manmwl,  Mid  nd  imile. 
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Proceeding  witli  the  mammalian  modificationfl  of  other  parts  ti 
the  arterial  Bystera,  I  find  that  in  all  Lyencephala  the  carotida 
are  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  better-brained  groupe  :  and  thftt 
the  vertebral  arteries  give  the  main  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
braiu.  In  the  Monotremcs  the  brachial  artery  emer^s  from  the 
thorax  above  the  first  rib,  and  passes  between  it  and  the  coraond: 
the  trunk  is  speedily  reduced  by  the  number  of  eniall  branches 
given  off,  and,  with  some  of  these,  perforates  the  distal  end  of  the 


humerus  nearly  midway  between  the  condyles.  The  pfarenict 
coeliac,  and  mesenteric  arteries  are  given  off  from  the  abdominal 
aorta ;  the  renal  artery  is  short,  wide,  and  single ;  there  is  no 
inferior  mesenteric  artery,  but  the  abdominal  aorta,  fig.  421,  a, 
terminates  by  dividing  into  the  two  common  iliac,  ib.  b,  and  tiie 
caudal,  ib.  A,  arteries.  The  iliac  trunks  are  unusually^  short: 
they  give  off  a  '  circumflex,'  c,  which  soon  is  resolved  into  a  plezoa 
bending  over  the  ilium  to  supply  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  Ae 
pelvis :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  origin  of  tlie  iliac  is  sent  ttS 
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the  marsupial  artery,  rf,  which  is  similarly  resolved  :  most  of  the 
branches  coursing  to  the  back  part  of  the  marsupial  bones  and 
bending  upward  or  forward  upon  the  abdominal  muscles  attached 
thereto,  in  a  course  analogous  to  that  of  the  so-called  *  epigastric ' 
artery  in  Man.  The  iliac  trunk,  by  is  then  continued  a  short  way, 
and  resolves  itself  into  the  short  trunks  of  three  plexuses :  the 
outermost,  e,  take  a  course  obliquely  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  analogous  to  that  of  the  *  external  circumflex  '  branch  of 
the  femoral  in  Man,  the  middle  division  representing  the  femoral 
trunk  has  a  course  of  three  lines  before  its  resolution  into  the 
*  femoral  plexus,' y,  which  continues  the  usual  course  to  the  ham: 
the  third  short  trunk,  representing  the  *  internal  iliac,'  g^  resolves 
itself  into  a  plexus  distributed  to  the  parts  supplied,  in  Man,  by 
the  sciatic,  gluteal,  and  pudic  arteries ;  but  one  branch  is  con- 
tinued superficially  down  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg,  i,  to  the 
tarsal  bone  supporting,  in  the  male,  the  spur :  it  accompanies  the 
duct  of  the  spur-gland  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course.  The  ar- 
terial system  in  Echidna  is  similarly  characterised  by  the  subdi- 
vided plexiform  disposition  of  many  of  the  arteries.  The  caudal 
artery,  ib.  /i,  pursues  a  wavy  course  beneath  the  broad  caudal 
vertebra,  in  Ornitkorhynchus,  In  Marsupialia,  after  the  coro- 
nary arteries,  the  primary  branches  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  rise 
in  some  species  by  three,  in  others  by  two  trunks.  The  broad- 
chested  Marsupials,  the  Koala  and  Wombat,  for  instance,  are 
those  in  which  the  left  carotid,  ^',  fig.  402,  and  subclavian,  h\ 
arise  separately  from  the  arch;  the  arteria  innominata  dividing 
into  the  right  subclavian  and  carotid,  ib.  g,  h,  as  in  Man.  In 
most  Marsupials  the  innominata  gives  oflp  both  carotids,  ^,  ^,  fig. 
401,  as  well  as  the  right  subclavian,  h.  The  common  carotid  in 
the  Kangaroo  gives  off  the  thyroid  artery,  and  divides  opposite 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  into  the  ecto-  and  ento-carotids. 
The  latter  describes  a  sharp  curve  at  its  origin,  passes  along 
the  groove  between  the  occipital  condyle  and  the  paroccipital  to 
the  basisphenoid  which  it  pierces.  .The  vertebral  arteries  are 
given  off  by  the  subclavians,  and  pass  to  the  skull,  as  usual, 
through  the  cervical  vertebrarterial  foramina.  They  unite  be- 
neath the  medulla  oblongata  to  form  the  basilar  artery,  which 
sends  off  at  right  angles  to  the  cerebellum  two  branches  as  large 
as  itself:  it  divides  opposite  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  the  diverging  branches  are  connected  by  two  straight 
transverse  canals,  before  they  anastomose  with  the  smaller  ento- 
carotids  to  form  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  brachial  artery  divides 
early  into  ulnar  and  ra^**^  ^     iches :  in  the  Koala,  Wombat, 
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Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  most  Phalangers  {Phal.  Cookii  is  an  excep- 
tion), most  Pctaurists  (Pet.  Sdurfius  is  an  exception),  the  Opo»- 
sums,  Bandicoots,  and  Fhascogales,  the  ulnar  and  larger  division 
of  the  hrachial  perforates  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hiimenu;  it 


passes  over  that  condyle,  impresging  it  with  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove  in  the  Daayurcs  and  Thylacine. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  primary  branches  of  the  aorta  are  sent  oflF 
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in  the  same  order  as  in  most  Mammalia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  constant  absence  of  an  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  This 
modification  probably  relates  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mesenteric 
attachment  of  the  intestines  above  described.  A  more  marked 
repetition  of  an  oviparous  arterial  character  occurs  in  the  mode 
of  origin  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  posterior  extremities.  In 
most  Mammalia  these  are  derived  from  a  single  trunk  on  each 
side  —  the  common  iliac  artery ;  in  Birds  from  two  primary 
branches  of  the  aorta,  one  corresponding  with  the  external  iliac 
and  femoral,  the  other  with  the  internal  iliac  and  ischiadic  arteries. 
In  the  Kangaroo  and  vulpine  Phalanger  the  aorta  gives  off, 
opposite  the  interspace  of  the  two  last  lumbar  vcrtebraj,  the  iliac 
arteries,  fig.  422,/;  but  these  are  afterwards  resolved  into  the 
ordinary  branches  of  the  external  iliac  of  the  placental  Mammals, 
with  the  additicm  of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  The  trunk  of  the 
aorta,  much  diminished  in  size,  maintains  its  usual  course  for  a 
very  short  distance,  and  then  gives  off  the  two  internal  iliacs,  ib. 
/i,  and  is  continued  as  the  *  arteria  sacra  media,'  i,  to  the  tail. 
The  transitional  character  of  this  part  of  the  marsupial  sangui- 
ferous system  between  the  oviparous  and  placental  types,  is 
manifested  in  the  large  size  of  the  external  iliacs  as  compared 
with  the  internal  iliacs,  their  greater  share  in  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  hinder  extremities,  and  the  brevity  of  the  aortic  trunk 
between  their  origins.  In  most  Birds  the  femorals  or  external 
iliacs  (vol.  ii.  j).  190,  fig.  98,  23)  are  smaller  than  the  ischiadic  or 
internal  iliac  (ib.  26)  arteries  subsequently  given  off.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  divides,  in  the  Kan- 
garoo, into  two  equal  branches ;  the  one  which  corresponds  with 
the  radial  artery  in  the  fore  leg,  7w,  fig.  419,  principally  supplies 
the  foot ;  it  passes  along  the  back  of  the  tibia,  between  the  gas- 
trocnemius intemus  and  tibialis  posticus,  and  divides  a  little  above 
the  internal  malleolus.  The  smaller  division,  ib.  /,  which  follows 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  femoral  along  the  popliteal  space,  is 
lost  upon  the  inner  and  i)08terIor  part  of  the  tarsus ;  the  larger 
branch  winds  over  the  malleolus  to  the  front  of  the  tarsus,  sends 
off  the  anterior  tarsal  artery,  and  is  then  continued  along  the 
inner  and  afterwards  the  under  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
lonnr  and  stronjj  toe. 

In  fig.  422,  a  is  the  trunk  of  the  cocliac  artery ;  b  that  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries ;  c  is  the  adrenal  artery 
of  the  left  side ;  r/,  r/,  the  renal  arteries ;  e  the  spermatic  artery, 
of  which  the  left  branch  is  shown  continued  to  the  left  oyarium, 
y,  which,  with  the  uterus^  r,  vagina,  s,  and  m  to 
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the  right  side ;  the  spermatic  arteries  arise  close  together  bnt  scjMh 
rately  in  the  male  vulpine  Phalaliger :  A  is  the  femoral  artery ;  /the 
external,  m  the  internal  branch;  i  is  the  caudal  artery,  whidi 
here  corresponds  in  size  with  the  development  and  functional  im- 
portance of  the  tail,  and  is  very  small  in  the  tail-less  or  nearly  tail- 
less Marsupials,  such  as  the  Chocropus,  Koala,  and  Wombat. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  vertebral  and  entocarotid  arteries 
su])ply  the  brain  continues  to  characterise  the  Lusencephala^  and 
relates  rather  to  the  restricted  development  of  the  cerebrum  than 
to  any  special  proneness  to  hybernation  or  torpidity.      The  artery, 
moreover,  which,  entering  the  basis  cranii,  represents  the  ento- 
carotid, supplies    parts    usually  served    by    the  ectocarotid,  in 
Gyreiicephala,     Thus,  in  the  Hedgehog,  a  branch  of  the  carotid, 
after  sending  off  twigs  to  the  occipital  muscles,  penetrates  the 
petrosal   bulla,  and  there  divides:    one   branchy  traversing  the 
stapes,  gives  off  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  is  continued 
forward  by  the  orbitosphenoid  fissure  into  the  orbit :  the  other 
branch,  truly  representing  the  entocarotid,  passes  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  joins  the  *  circle  of  Willis,'  which  is  mainly  formed  by 
the  vertebral  arteries.     Evidence  of  this  condition   of  cephalic 
arteries  in  other  Insectivora  and  in  Rodcntia  is  given  in  fig.  173, 
c  and  E,  as  regards  the  j)assage  of  the  petro-tympanic   branch 
through  the  arch  of  the  stapes.     In  the  Hare  the  division  of  the 
carotid  which  sends  off  the  entocarotid  pierces  the  petro-tympanic 
bulla,  as  in  the  Hedgehog :  in  the  Capybara  it  grooves  the  basi- 
8])hcnoid.     In    the    Hedgehog  each  carotid    gives   off,  near  its 
origin,  the  inferior  thyroid  :  in  the  Anteater,  the  inferior  thyroids 
have  a  common  origin   from    the    innominate  trunk.     In  most 
Rodents  which  have  the  entocondyloid  perforation  of  the  humerus 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  382-384)  the  brachial  or  ulnar  artery  accompanies 
the  median  nerve  through  that  hole :  in  Myrmecophaga  the  nerve 
only  so  passes.     In  Bats  the  brachial  bifurcates  about  the  middle 
of  the  humerus :  the  deeper-seated  division  supplies  the  extensors 
of  the  fore-arm. 

The  most  remarkable  modification  of  the  brachial  artery  is 
that  which  was  discovered  by  Carlise,^  in  the  Sloths  and  Slow- 
lemur,  and  which  is  repeated  in  the  femoral  of  the  same  ani- 
mals. The  divers  interpretations,  leading  to  controversy,  on 
these  peculiarities  of  the  arterial  system  in  GXiv'',  cxv",  CXVi", 
called  for  special  care  and  attention  to  the  subjects  afforded  to  me 
by  the  Loudon  Zoological  Society,  in  respect  to  the  arterial  system. 

In  the  Ai  {Bradt/pus  tridach/Ius)  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  opposite 

'  ex  Mil",  p.  17. 
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the  fifth  pair  of  ribs,  gives  off  a  very  short  trunk,  which  divides 
into  the  right  brachio-carotid  and  the  left  carotid ;  the  aorta  then 
sends  off  the  left  brachial  artery  which  has  a  long  course  in  the 
chest  before  it  attains  and  bends  over  the  first  left  rib.  The 
brachio-carotid  has  a  course  of  an  inch  before  dividing.  The 
carotids  do  not  divide  until  they  have  passed  the  atlas,  and  the 
ectocarotid  is  larger  than  the  entocarotid:  small  plexuses  are 
formed  in  the  orbits  and  temporal  fossaj.  The  brachial,  after 
bending  over  the  first  rib  and  traversing  the  axilla,  suddenly 
sends  off  and  seems  to  break  up  into  a  fasciculus  of  minute  longi- 
tudinal branches,  which  surround  and  conceal  the  main-trunk. 
This,  however,  exists  in  the  middle  of  the  plexus,  contracted  at 
first,  but  gradually  resuming  its  more  normal  dimension  as  the 
brachial  artery,  and  that  not  by  the  recci)tion  of  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ramuscules.  It  begins  to  diminish  again  at  the  elbow,  and 
thence  gradually  contracts  until  it  forms  the  radial  side  of  the 
palmar  arch  and  the  chief  origin  of  the  two  digital  arteries  that 
go,  one  to  each  interspace  between  the  middle  and  the  two  lateral 
fingers :  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palmar  arch  is  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  one  of  the  branches  sent  off  from  the  axillary,  and 
the  rest  of  that  plexus  is  distributed  progressively  to  the  muscles 
and  other  parts  of  the  limb,  eight  or  ten  of  the  branches  quitting 
the  main  trunk  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  perforate  the  inter- 
osseous space  or  to  supply  the  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

Thus,  the  arterial  stream  is  proi)elled  directly  by  the  mnin 
trunk  to  the  digits ;  the  force  being  broken  by  the  sudden  dis- 
persion of  the  current  in  the  score  of  branches  sent  off  from 
nearly  the  same  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  vertebral  artery  is  sent  off  at  the  brim  of  the  thorax  on 
both  sides.  The  phrenic  pierces  the  diaphragm  with  the  aortic 
trunk,  winds  round  the  right  of  the  oesophageal  aperture,  and 
soon  divides.  The  gastric  artery  is  as  large  as  the  superior 
mesenteric.  The  renal  artery  gives  off  the  spermatic.  The 
abdominal  aorta  bifurcates  opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  left  iliac,  in  my  subject,  sent  off,  at  its  origin,  the  arteria 
sacra  media  and  the  two  epigastric  arteries :  the  former  soon  re- 
solves into  a  plexus.  The  right  iliac  also  sends  a  few  branches 
to  the  sacral  plexus;  but  this  is  formed  chiefly  by  branches 
sent  off  around  the  origin  of  the  sacromedian  trunk.  The  in- 
ternal iliac  is  represented  by  a  plexus  coming  off  by  three  or 
four  quickly-dividing  branches  from  the  common  iliac  before  it 
passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelTis :  at  this  part,  also,  the  femoral 
plexus  begins  to  be  given  o^  branches  which  sub- 
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divide ;  not,  as  in  axiUa,  hj  many  ramnscules  from  one  point 
Other  branches  are  sent  off  from  the  commencement  of  the  femoral 
artery,  which  rapidly  subdivide  and  conceal  the  whole  course  of 
the  femoral  trunk  as  far  as  the  ham.  Some  branches  from  the 
internal  iliac  plexus  pass  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  anastomose 
with  arteries  of  the  femoral  plexus ;  but  there  is  no  re-entering 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  plexus  into  the  main  trunk.  They 
are  distributed,  successively  quitting  the  plexus^  to  the  femond 
muscles :  a  numerous  fasciculus  perforates  the  proximal  part  of 
the  interosseous  space,  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemhis; 
the  remaining  branches  accompany  the  main  trunk  down  the 
back  of  the  leg,  some  as  far  as  behind  the  inner  malleolus,  whence 
the  main  trunk  passes  to  the  scapho-calcaneal  joint  and  divides 
into  the  two  digital  arteries  for  the  interspaces  of  the  three  toes. 
The  continuation  of  the  trunk  may  be  thus  explained : — The  foot 
and  hand  being  the  first  segments  developed  in  their  respective  limb, 
the  artery  supplying  them  is  first  established ;  the  subsequently 
formed  segments  are  supplied  by  branches  sent  off  from  this. 

In  the  Unau  {Bradypus  didactylus)  the  aorta  sends  off  the  right 
brachial  and  both  carotids  by  a  common  trunk,  half  an  inch  long: 
the  left  brachial  has  a  course  of  more  than  an  inch  in  the  thorax. 
Each  brachial  sends  off,  after  winding  over  the  first  rib,  many 
arteries :  the  main  trunk  perforates  the  entocondyloid  hole  of  the 
humerus,  as  does  likewise  part  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  con- 
tinued trunk  forms  no  palmar  arch,  but  terminates  by  bifurcating 
at  the  interspace  of  the  two  digits*  The  abdominal  aorta  gives 
off  the  common  iliacs  opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebra; ;  and  then 
sends  off  the  last  pair  of  lumbar  arteries  and  the  *  sacra  media:' 
this  distributes  a  pair  at  each  sacral  vertebrae  until  it  is  resolved 
into  a  pencil  of  arterioles  at  the  fourth  vertebra.  The  iliacs  send 
off,  first,  the  epigastrics ;  then  the  internal  iliac  plexus ;  after 
which  the  external  iliac  trunk,  bending  over  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  sends  off  the  arterioles  of  the  plexus,  which  conceals  the 
continuation  of  the  femoral  trunk ;  this  plexus  supplies  the  femoral 
muscles,  and  also  a  large  proportion  to  the  interosseous  space  of 
the  leg.  The  main  trunk  passes  down  the  back  of  the  leg,  and 
divides  at  the  middle  of  the  sole  into  two  branches  for  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  three  toes  of  the  hind  foot. 

A  closely  similar  disposition  of  the  arteries,  but  with  less  nume- 
rous arterioles,  obtains  in  the  Anteaters*  and  Armadillos*:  and 
the  analogy  of  this  with  the  arterial  system  of  the  Monotrenies  is 
worthy  of  note. 

»  cxcv",  2  cxcix". 
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A  closer  resemblance  to 
tlic  plcxiform  limb-art  erica 
(if  the  Sloths  is  bHowh  by 
the  Slow  Lemurs,  as  cxcm- 
{tlificd  in  the  arm  of  Stenojis 
tardit/radus  in  lig.  423,  c' 

Cuvier  first  indicated  the 
analogous  division  into  nu- 
merous branches  of  the 
brachial  artery  of  the  Por- 
poise;* the  plexuses  after- 
wards receiving  a  more 
detailed  account,  with  a 
figure,  from  V.  liaer,'  who 
also  found  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  the  pectoral 
fin  of  the  Manatee/  and, 
witli  a  minor  degree  of 
subdivision,  in  that  of  the 
Walrus,"  V.  Baer  associ- 
ates the  speedy  subdivbion 
of  the  main  artery  with  the 
restricted  degree  of  move- 
ment of  fin-shaped  fore- 
limbs  :  but  the  extent  and 
freedom  of  motion  of  the 
long  prehensile  limbs  of  the 
Slotlis  and  Lemurs  point  to 
other  conditions. 

The  extreme  degree  of 
plexiform  multiplication  of 
the  arterial  system  in  the 
intercostal  and  other  ver- 
tebral branches,  in  the  Ce- 
taeen,  more  plainly  relates 
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to  the  provision  of  a  reservoir  of  arterial  bloody   especially  in 
behoof  of  the  brain. 

In  the  Porpoise  the  aorta,  after  giving  off  the  two  coronaiy 
arteries,  forms  the  usual  arch  from  the  convexity  of  which  are  sent 
off  three  primary  trunks :    the  first  is  the  largest,  and  gives  off, 
first,  the  ^  posterior  thoracic,'  then  the  right  carotid,  and  after- 
wards divides   into  the   right   brachial   and   internal   mammary 
arteries.     The  second  trunk  sends  off  the  left  carotid,  leA;  brachial, 
and  internal  mammary  arteries.     The  third  primary  branch  is  the 
left  posterior  thoracic  artery.^     The  common  carotid  sends  off  an 
inferior  thyroid  before  dividing  into  external  and  internal  carotids: 
the  subordinate  branches  of  both  these  vessels  form  the  plexuses  in 
various  parts  of  the  head,  especially  at  the  basis  cranii  and  around 
tlie  optic  nerve.     The  posterior  thoracic,  on  each  side,  bends  down 
and  gives  off  branches  to  the  five  anterior  intercostal  spaces  :  the 
succeeding  ones  derive  their  arteries  directly  from  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  some  of  them  by  a  short  common  trunk,  which  bifur- 
cates.    The  intercostals  send  off  the  dorsal  branch,  and  that  which 
accompanies  the  rib :  but  they  also,  and  chiefly,  divide  into  a  vast 
number  of  branches,  forming  by  their  close  tortuous  interlace- 
ment a  thick  substance,  compared  by  Tyson  to  a  gland,*  and,  more 
truly,  by  Hunter,  to  the  plexiform  mass  of  the  spermatic  artery  in 
the  bull.^     This  arterial  structure  lines  the  sides  of  the  thorax 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  pair  of  ribs,  forwards,  penetrating  between 
the  ribs  near  their  joints  and  behind  the  costal  ligaments,  and 
there  anastomosing  with  corresponding  productions  from  contiguous 
intercostal  spaces :  branches  pass  therefrom  into  the  neural  canal, 
surrounding  the  myelon  with  a  similar  plei^us,  increasing  in  thick- 
ness near  the  skull  and  about  the  macromyelon,  and  anastomosing 
freely  with  the  myelonal  meningeal  arteries.     Thus  the  neurid 
axis  can  receive  its  appropriate  stimulus  of  oxygenated  blood 
during  the  periods  of  long  submersion  and  consequent  interruption 
of  respiration,  to  which  the  Cetacea  are  subject.     Any  convoluted 
intercostal  artery,  contributing  to  this  reservoir,  can  be  unravelled 
and  traced  to  a  great  length,  without  sending  off  branches  or 
changing  its  calibre.     In  the  Piked  Whale  {Balcenoptera),  the 
external  thoracics  and  internal  mammaries  combine  with  the  inter- 
costals in  supplying  this  huge  and  singular  plexiform  reservoir. 
The  brachial  trunk  gives  off  an  external  thoracic  to  the  pectoral 
muscles,  a  subscapular  artery,  one  to  the  supraspinal  fossa  and  a 
circumflex  branch:    these  supply  the  muscles  of  the  fin.      The 
trunk  then  divides  into  two,  each  of  which  subdivides,  and  forms 

»  xciv.  p.  366,  not«  (1837).    See  also  cxcvui".  (1841),  p.  383. 
*  xciv.  p.  365.  ■  xciv.  p.  365. 
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plexuses  upon  the  humerus,  mainly  expended  in  nourishing  the 
bones,  their  ligaments, and  the  enveloping  integument.'  The  caudal 
prolongation  of  the  aorta  is  surrounded  by  layers  of  plexiform  arte- 
rioles, as  by  a  sheath,  in  its  course  along  the  wide  haemal  canal.' 

The  littoral  and  herbivorous  JSirenia,  which  never  go  so  deep  or 
stay  so  long  submerged  as  the  Whales,  seem  not  to  possess  the 
intercostal  and  my  clonal  arterial  plexuses :  at  least  I  found  them 
not  in  the  Dugong.' 

Amongst  the  minor  degrees  of  plexiform  multiplication  of 
arterial  canals  is  that  oldest  recorded  instance  *  of  the  intracranial 
'  rete  mirabile  '  at  the  base  of  the  skull  in  Kuminants :  it  is  large 
in  grazers,  is  less  in  browsers,  and  least  in  the  Giraffe  which 
habitually  feeds  with  the  head  raised.  In  BovidcBy  where  the 
^  rete'  is  most  extensive,  it  is  situated  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
sella  turcica,  in  the  sclerous  venous  receptacle  called  ^  cavernous 
sinus.'  There  is  no  definite  bifurcation  of  the  cephalic  arterial 
trunk  into  an  ecto-  and  ento-carotid,  in  Ruminants:  a  small 
branch  of  the  carotid,  perforating  the  cranium  at,  or  behind,  the 
foramen  ovale,  represents  the  *  middle  meningeal  artery,'  and  joins 
the  *  rete  mirabile';  but  this  is  mainly  formed,  in  advance,  by 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  enter  the  fissura  lacera 
anterior,  subdivide  and  anastomose  reticularly,  and  are  continued 
backward,  on  each  side  of  the  ^  sella,'  as  a  *  rete  mirabile ':  three 
or  f(3ur  transverse  portions  bring  the  main  lateral  *  retia '  into  union 
with  each  other ;  while,  posteriorly,  are  sent  off  a  median  and 
two  lateral  narrow  plexiform  extensions :  the  latter  diverge  to 
anastomose  with  the  precondyloid  arteries ;  then  the  middle  por- 
tion is  continued  to  join  the  converging  cerebral  branches  of  the 
vertebral  arteries.  These,  in  the  Ox,  enter  the  neural  canal 
between  the  axis  and  third  cervical,  are  united  together  by  oblique 
cross-branches,  as  they  advance ;  each  bifurcates  in  the  neural 
canal  of  the  atlas,  sending  one  branch  out  through  the  anterior 
perforation  of  the  neurapophysis,  while  the  other  converges  towards 
its  fellow,  to  terminate  by  anastomosing  with  the  median  pro- 
duction of  the  *  rete '  from  the  *  circle  of  Willis,'  and  also  with  a 
division  of  each  precondyloid  artery. 

In  the  Hog  (Sus  scrofa)y  a  larger  proportion  of  the  com- 
paratively  small  *  rete  mirabile'  is  formed  by  the  vessel  entering 
the  cranium  through  the  posterior  ^  fissura  lacera/  represenlaiiff 
an  *  entocarotid.'     A  common  efferent  vessel,  pierciiig  tbe  i 

»  XCTV.  p.  366  (note).  •  cxcvni". 

'  cxvii''.  p.  35.    The  trace  obseired  by  Stannius  in  the  Manatee  does 
a  functional  inference,  as  in  the  tme  whales.  *  Off* 
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layer  of  the  dura  mater,  carries  the  blood  from  the  *  rete  *  to  the 
brain,  supplying  principally  the  prosencephalon.  Another  in- 
stance of  plexiform  disposition  in  the  arteries  of  Artiodactyles 
has  been  observed  in  the  gastric  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis  of 
the  Hog,  prior  to  its  ramification  in  the  dorsal  parietes  of  the 
stomach.* 

The  Perissodactyles  have  a  recognisable  entocarotid  which, 
however,  has  no  proper  bony  canal,  but  enters  the  cranium  by 
the  posterior  fissura  lacera :  it  forms  strong  bends  as  it  converges 
towards  its  fellow,  with  which  it  is  united,  behind  the  *  sella/  by 
an  external  flexuous  ^  ramus  communicans ' ;  then,  piercing  the 
dura  mater,  the  entocarotids  are  again  united  by  the  internal 
*  ramus  communicans,'  which  completes  the  circle  of  Willis  bo- 
hind  and  also  receives  the  ^  arteria  basilaris.'  A  rudiment  of  the 
^  rete  mirabile '  of  Artiodactyles  is  represented  by  small  plexi- 
form  vessels  given  off  from  the  hinder  part  of  *  Willis's  circle.' 

The  entocarotid  deeply  grooves  the  apex  of  the  petrosal  in  the 
Elephant.  Branches  of  the  ectocarotid  form  a  remarkable  plexus 
internal  to  the  check-gland  which  opens  between  the  eye  and  ear 
in  this  animal. 

In  most  Carnivora  the  entocarotid  traverses  a  curved  canal  in 
the  petrosal  and  makes  a  bend  on  emerging,  which  protrudes  at 
the  foramen  lacerum  before  entering  the  cranial  cavity :  the  bend, 
so  exposed  externally,  receives  in   CanidcB  and  Viverridm  {Her- 
pestes)  a  branch  of  the  ectocarotid  ;  and,  as  it  advances  alongside 
the  '  sella,'  also  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  ophthalmic  arteries.     In   Ursidce  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  loop  projects  into  the  cartilage  occupying  the  *  foramen  lace- 
rum.'    The  entocarotid  and  its  bony  canal  are  smallest  in  Felines 
and  the  Hyasna.     In  these  a  maxillary  plexus  is  formed  which 
supplies  the  internal  maxillary,  ciliary,  ethmoidal,  ophthalmic,  and 
anterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  condition  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  in  Man  renders  them, 
in  a  degree,  reservoirs  as  well  as  conveyers  of  blood :  it  facilitates 
a  more  continuous  or  less  interrupted  supply  to  the  intestinal 
membrane.  The  fewer  anastomotic  arches  in  the  Carnivora 
favour  a  more  rapid  and  direct  supply  of  blood  when  the  presence 
of  chyme  in  the  intestines  gives  stimulus  to  such  supply.  The 
human  condition  relates  to  the  more  regular  and  frequently  re- 
peated supplies  of  food;  to  the  more  constant  and  continuous 
presence  of  chyme  upon  the  villous  surface  of  the  gut.  In  the 
Dog,  and  more  especially  in  wild   Carnivora^  the  gorging  of  prey 

"  cci".  p.  614,  pi.  28,  fig.  4. 
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is  followed  bj  fasting,  by  long  intermission  of  tlie  supply  of 
chyme ;  consequently  tlie  provision  for  the  arterial  supply  ia 
simplified,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  tu  the  more  rapid  assimi- 
lation which  the  hungry  or  furnished  frame  requires. 

Modifications  of  the  arterial  su]iply  of  the  mammary  glandii, 
exemplified  by  large  epigastric  and  snhcutaneona  abdominal 
branches,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  and  thoracic-mammary 
arteries,  accompany  the  position  and  extension  of  the  mammary 
glands  from  the  thoracic  to  ^,j 

the  inguinal  regions  in  many 
quadrupeds. 

The  ultimate  capillaries  of 
the  arterial  ramifications 
cither  oj>en  directly  into 
venous  capillaries,  or  into 
sinuses,  as  in  erectile  and 
uterine  structures,  whence 
the  venous  capillaries  begin. 
In  exceptional  cases,  as  in 
the  Bat's  wing,  arteries  of 
the  second  and  third  onler  of 
branches  have  been  observed  to  pass  into  v 
size,  without  the  intermedium  of  capillaries.' 

5  349.  Veins  of  Mnmma- 
Ua. — The  delicate  structure- 
less coat   of  the   capillaries 

present,  as  the  venules  en-    

large,  an  epithelial  lining  of  JS 

flat,   ufually  rhomboid,   nu-   ^& 

cleate  scales,  6g.  424.     The 

middle   tissue    of   the   vein 

includes  sparing  delicate  un- 

strijwd  fibres  in  an  abundant 

hod  of  connective  or  areolar 

tissue, in  which  may  be  distin-   '"^^~ 

gnished  an  internal  stratum 

of  wavy  longitudinal  fibres, 

fig.  42o  a,  a  middle  stratum 

of  intermixed   circular 

longitudinal  fibres  of  elastic 

tissue,  imbedded  in  a  nidus 

of  white  or  contractile  fibres,  b,  and  these  degenentiiig  into  an 


s  of  corresponding 
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outer  mass  of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  such  fibres  as  can  be  traced 
run  lengthwise,  c  This  forms  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
venous  coat,  and  the  transition  to  the  mid-stratum,  b,  is  closer 
than  that  between  b  and  the  thinnest  layer,  a,  which  ifl  lined  bj 
the  epithelial  tissue. 

The  elastic  ttBsue  is  never  so  developed  as  to  give  the  yellow 
colour  which  characterises  the  middle  coat  of  arteries,  or  to  main, 
tain  the  tubular  form  in  the  empty  vein.  The  valves  are  not 
confined  to  the  place  of  union  of  the  venous  trunks  with  the  heart, 
as  is  the  case  with  arteries,  hut  occur,  usually  in  pairs,  fig.  426,  in 
^,g  the  major   part   of   the  venous 

system  after  the   vessels   have 
'\    ,  gained,  in  returning  from  the  ca- 

pillary area,  a  conspicuous  size. 
They  *  consist,'  as  Harvey  de- 
scribed, '  of  raised  or  loose  por- 
tions of  the  inner  niembrane  of 
these  vessels,  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  a  sigmoid  or  semilunar 
shape.  They  are  situate  at  dif- 
ferent  distances  from  one  an- 
other, and  diversely  in  different 
individuals ;  they  are  connate  at 
the  sides  of  the  veins ;  they  are 
directed  upward  or  toward  tbe 
trunks  of  tlie  veins ;  the  two — 
for  there  are,  fur  the  most  part, 
two  together-- regard  each  other, 
mutually  touch,  and  are  so  ready 
to  come  into  contact  by  their 
edges,  that  if  anything  attempt 
to  pass  from  the  trunks  into  die 
branches  of  the  veins,  or  from 
the  greater  veins  into  less,  they 
completely  prevent  it ;  they 
are  further  so  arranged,  that  the  horns  of  those  that  succeed 
are  opposite  the  middle  of  the  convexity  of  those  that  pre- 
cede, and  so  on  alternately.'  He  further  writes, '  In  many  places 
two  valves  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  that,  when  raised,  they  come 
exactly  together  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  are  there  united 
by  the  contact  of  their  margins  ;  and  so  accurate  is  the  adapta- 
tion, that  neither  by  the  eye,  nor  by  any  other  means,  can  the 
slightest  chink  along  the  lone  of  contact  be  perceived.     But  if 
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the  probe  be  now  introduced  from  the  extreme  towards  the  more 
central  parts,  the  valves,  like  the  floodgates  of  a  river,  give  way, 
and  are  most  readily  pushed  aside.'  * 

The  most  conspicuous  tissue  in  these  valves  is  of  the  white 
fibrous  kind,  having  a  general  direction  parallel  with  the  free 
border  of  the  valve  and  remarkable  for  their  minute  and  equal 
undulations  in  this  course.  The  epithelial  lining  is  feebly  indi- 
cated by  scattered  nuclei,  especially  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
valve.  As  a  general  rule  the  cerebral  and  myelonal  veins,  those 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  liver,  both  portal  and 
hepatic,  have  no  valves :  there  are  few  valves  in  the  external 
jugular ;  none  in  the  internal  jugular :  valves  abound  in  the  veins 
of  the  pectoral  limb,  including  the  axillary,  but  are  not  present  in 
the  subclavian  or  precavals.  The  postcaval  and  iliac  veins  have 
no  valves,  but  they  abound  in  those  of  the  pelvic  limb.  The 
spermatic  veins  have  valves,  but  not  the  ovarian  veins  ;  they  are 
few  and  incomplete  where  they  have  been  found  in  the  azygos 
veins. 

The  varieties  in  the  disposition  of  the  veins  exemplify,  in  mam- 
mals, a  greater  degree  of  repetition  of  primary  or  embryonal  steps 
than  do  those  of  the  arteries.  The  cardinal  veins,  which  persist 
in  great  proportion  in  Lizards,  fig.  420,  unite  at  v^  with  the 
brachio-jugulars  to  form  a  short  *  precaval '  trunk  *  on  each  side. 
That  of  the  left  receives  the  blood  from  the  coronary  vein  before 
terminating  in  the  right  auricle  A.  A  smaller  proportion  of  blood 
is  returned  by  the  persistent  venas  cardinales,  z,  r,  in  mammals ; 
but  with  this  exception,  the  disposition  of  the  great  trunks  return- 
ing the  blood  from  the  head,  trunk,  and  pectoral  limbs,  is  essen- 
tially such  in  Lyencephala  and  most  Lissencephala  as  is  exemplified 
in  Saurians.  The  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  trunk  (intercostal 
or  intervertebral  spaces)  is  carried,  in  the  ascending  series  of 
Mammals,  by  progressively  increasing  anastomosing  channels  from 
the  left  into  the  right  cardinal  vein :  and,  to  such  an  extent  in 
Man,  that  the  right  cardinal  vein  was  noted  for  its  want  of  sym- 
metry as  the  ^  vena  azygos,'  while  the  remnant  of  the  left  cardinal 
was  called  ^  hemi-azygos.'  With  this  change  goes  on  an  enlarge- 
ment of  an  anastomosing  vein  between  the  right  and  left  precavals 
at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest,  ultimately  diverting  the 
blood  from  the  left  precaval  into  the  right,  as  the  blood  of  the  left 
cardinal  had  been  attracted  to  the  right  cardinal  vein.  This  is 
accompanied  by  obliteration  of  the  left  precaval  trunk,  of  which  a 

■  ocxV.  . '  OftUed  hj  lome '  dnetiis  CuyierL' 
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remnant,  recognisable  by  the  developmental  anatomist,  becomes 
the  ^  coronary  sinus  '  of  Anthropotomy,  or  the  dilated  portion  of 
the  heart-vein,  with  well-marked   fibrous   tunic,    receiving  the 

*  oblique  auricular  vein '  representing  the  left  *  ductus  Cuvieri,' 
and  terminating  by  the  wide  valvular  opening  in  the  right 
auricle.* 

In  the  Monotremes  each  precaval,  fig.  308,  e^f^  receives  the 
azygos  vein  of  its  respective  side :  they  are  united  by  the  cha- 
racteristically mammalian  transverse  canal,  g^  which  becomes  the 
^  vena  innominata '  in  Man.  The  postcaval  has  a  long  course  in 
the  thorax ;  before  entering  which  it  is  greatly  dilated,  within 
the  liver,  in  the  Ornithorhynchus,  as  it  is  in  the  placental  divers. 
The  vena  portaj  is  constituted  as  in  other  Mammalia.  The  veins  of 
the  kidney  are  continued  from  the  renal  artery,  and  communicate 
solely  with  the  postcaval.  In  the  Marsupials,  also,  the  iliac  veins 
combine  to  form  the  postcaval  trunk,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia, 
without  conveying  any  part  of  their  blood  to  the  kidneys :  in  the 
Kangaroo  they  both  pass  on  the  central  aspect  of  the  iliac  arteries. 
The  renal  veins,  in  like  manner,  directly  communicate  with  the  ab- 
dominal cava,  and  do  not  contribute  any  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  portal  vein.  This  great  secerning  trunk  of  the  hepatic  organ 
presents  the  strictly  mammalian  condition,  being  formed  by  the 
reunion  of  the  gastric,  intestinal,  pancreatic,  and  splenic  veins. 

*  The  primitive  veins  of  the  animal  system  of  organs,  commonly 
called  *^ azygos,"  retain  their  original  separation  and  symmetry; 
the  left  "  azygos  "  bends  over  the  left  bronchus  to  communicate 
with  the  left  precaval,  and  the  right  azygos  over  the  right  bronchus 
to  join  the  right  precaval.'  ^  This  vein,  i,  returns  the  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  the  right  anterior  extremity ;  the 
corresponding  vein  on  the  left  side,  c,  passes  down  in  all  the 
Marsupials,  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  as  in  Birds  and 
Reptiles,  behind  the  left  auricle,  and,  after  receiving  the  coronary 
vein,  joins  the  postcaval,  dy  immediately  before  its  expansion  into 
the  auricle.  The  anterior  anastomosing  vein  between  the  two 
precavala  exists. 

Where  the  pelvic  extremities  are  less  or  not  larger  than  the 
pectoral  ones,  as  in  the  Ursine  Dasyure  and  Wombat,  the  post- 
caval is  somewhat  less  than  the  left  precaval,  figs.  402  and  403, 
and  they  appear  to  tcnninate  by  separate  apertures  in  the  auricle ; 
but  in  the  Kangaroo,  fig.  401,  the  proportions  of  the  two  veins  are 
reversed,  and  the  postcaval  more  obviously  receives  the  left  pre- 

'  crvii".  (1848.)  «  Lxxx\  (1842)  p.  308. 
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caval  before  it  terminates:  these  two  veins  meet  at  a  very  acute 
ann;lc,  and  are  separated  by  a  cresccntic  ridge  similar  to,  but 
thinner  than,  that  which  divides  their  common  orifice  from  the 
orifice  of  the  right  j)recaval.  In  most  Lissencephala  the  left  i)re- 
Clival  descends  behind  the  auricle  to  terminate  with  or  near  to  the 
postcaval :  the  left  vena  azygos  communicates  with  the  left  pre- 
caval  in  the  Hedgehog  and  many  others,  and  is  larger  than  the 
rit^ht :  opposite  proportions  prevail  in  LeporidcB  and  some  other 
Kodents,  as  in  Squirrels,  the  left  azygos  being  small  or  wanting. 
In  the  Bats  the  venules  of  the  wing-inembrane,  owing  to  their 
comparatively  wide  communications  with  the  arterioles,  manifest 
the  impulse  of  the  heart's  action. 

In  Cf'tacea  the  left  cardinal  and  precaval  veins  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  coronary  sinus  which  is  large  ;  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  fins  is  returned  by  the  right  precaval  trunk  to  the  auricle. 
The  definition  of  any  distinct  right  or  left  azygos  trunks  is  ob- 
scured l)y  the  characteristic  expansion  and  plexiform  multiplication 
of  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the  thoracic-abdominal  cavity,  fig.  427 ; 
and  indeed  the  precaval  system  is  chiefly  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  postcaval  one  by  the  continuity  of  the  vast  venous 
sinuses  surrounding  the  neural  axis  and  receiving  the  intercostal 
and  lumbar  veins,  ultimately  opening  into  the  precaval  by  a  short 
trunk  which  penetrates  the  posterior  and  right  part  of  the  chest. 
In  fig.  427,  the  postcaval  vein  is  cut  across  at  p,  where  it  lies  in 
the  interspace  of  the  two  masses  of  depressor  muscles  of  the  tail. 
Veins,  7w,  ?w,  which  seem  to  answer  to  the  iliacs  of  quadrupeds, 
return  from  the  side-muscles  of  the  tail;  the  caudal  vein  is  repre- 
sented l>y  a  plexus,/,  and  occupies  much  of  the  haimapophysial 
canal.     A  plexus  from  the  intestine,  G,  terminates  in  the  right 
ih'ac  vein,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  it  and 
tho  portal  system.      A  hypogastric  plexus  terminates  at  /.     The 
j)oritoneal  plexus  is  shown  at  /;  it  becomes  more  considerable  at 
the  season  of  sexual  excitement :  but  the  chief  al)dominal  reser- 
voir of  venous  blood  is  formed  by  the  vast  psoadic  plexus,  /c,  which 
extends  from  behind  the  hinder  end  of  the  kidney,  k,  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  abdomen.     In  the  Porpoise  it  forms  a  mass  of 
reticulate  veins  upwards  of  an  inch  in  thickness:  it  is  fed  by  the 
caudal  veins,  a,  A,  c,  d,  behind,  and  laterally  by  from  five  or  seven 
veins  which,  returning  blood  from  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  pierce  the  lateral  abdominal  muscles  to  join  the 
plexus  at  r,  e.     At  the  mesial  margin  the  psoadic  plexus  communi- 
(!atcs  by  many  and  wide  apertures  with  the  iliac  vein ;  and  anteriorly 
with  veins  of  the  diaphragm  or  'phrenic  Dl^''"0'»a*  which  con- 
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vei^  to  terminate  at  o,  o,  in  the  poetcaval  tnink,      ^Hw  w 
valvular  structure  of  the  veins  in   Cetacea,  and  the  preBsare 
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these  reservoirs  of  blood  at  the  depths  to  which  they  retreat  when 
harpooned,  explain  the  profuse  and  lethal  haemorrhage  which 
follows  a  wound  that,  in  other  Mammalia,  would  not  be  fatal. 

In  the  Ungulates  a  left  azygos  co-exists  with  a  single  (right) 
precaval.  In  the  Hog  the  azygos  trunk  passes  forward,  left  of  the 
aorta,  crossing  that  vessel  below  the  arch  and  curving  over  the 
left  auricle,  and  enters  the  right.  Hunter  notices  its  attachment 
to  the  left  auricle  and  its  analogy,  in  both  the  Hog  and  Fallow- 
deer,  to  the  left  precaval  in  Birds.*  In  the  Corinne  Antelope  {A. 
Dorcas)  Hunter  observed  *  two  azygos  veins,  the  left  being  the 
larger'  ;^  a  right  azygos  exists  in  the  Ox,  and  is  larger  in  the  Horse, 
receiving  blood  from  several  of  the  left  intercostal  spaces.  The 
oblique  vein  at  the  back  of  the  left  auricle  is  large  in  the  Drome- 
dary and  Tapir,  and  represents  the  remnant  of  a  left  azygos.  The 
portal  vein  shows  valves  in  some  Kuminants.  In  the  Rhinoceros 
the  right  precaval  receives  the  right  or  common  azygos  close  to 
its  termination  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle :  two  inches 
above  this  it  receives  the  right  vertebral  vein  which  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  two  inches  above  this  it  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  left  brachiocephalic.  At  the  concavity  of  the  great 
vein  formed  by  this  junction,  the  bronchial  veins  and  some  small 
pericardial  veins  enter.  The  upper  part  of  the  precaval  receives 
the  two  large  jugular  veins  close  together,  so  that  a  proper  ^  vena 
innominata '  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  formed.  The  left  vena 
azygos,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  few  intercostal  veins 
of  the  same  side,  terminates  in  the  left  subclavian  vein,  which  re- 
ceives separately  the  left  vertebral  vein  from  the  neck.  The 
right  or  principal  azygos  receives  the  intercostal  veins  of  both 
sides  as  far  forwards  as  its  entry  into  the  precaval  vein :  the 
Rhinoceros  in  this  structure  agrees  with  the  Horse.  The  coro- 
nary vein  receives  a  small  pericardial  vein,  which  descends  along 
the  back  of  the  left  auricle,  before  it  terminates  with  the  inferior 
cava,  at  the  base  of  the  right  auricle. 

With  the  relatively  long  and  narrow  thorax  of  the  hoofed  and 
most  other  Mammals  the  pre-  and  post-caval  trunks  are  correspond- 
ingly longer  than  in  Man ;  the  length  of  the  thoracic  part  of  the 
post-caval  being  as  is  the  distance  of  the  right  auricle  from  the  dia- 
phragm, and  also  from  the  dorsal  region :  the  base  of  the  heart 
being  further  from  the  back  as  well  as  from  the  midriff  than  in 
Man. 

In  Carnivoraf  Quadrumana,  and  Bimana  the  blood  from  the 


-1  U.  pp.  124,  140.  «  lb.  p.  147. 
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head  and  pectoral  limbs,  and  iotercostal  spaces  is  poured  b; 
Hinrrle  prccaval  into  the  auricle.  The  lower  intercostal  Teins 
the  left  side  unite  to  furm  a  hemi-azygos  which  jfHns  the  right  < 
main  nzygos  vein.  The  plexiform  disposition  of  the  veins  coi 
tinucs  ill  those  surrounding  the  m^elon  up  to  and  including  Ma 
The  diploic  plexuses  are  the  networks  of  veins  which  exist  in  ai 
among  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  bones.  In  those  of  the  cranJu 
they  form  large  irregular  meshes  of  ampullated  veins.  These  re 
sets  are  very  unequal  in  size,  are  subject  to  dilatations,  ai 
^qg  frequently  end  in  cult-de-ta 

In  the  looser  texture  of  tl 
vertebral  centrums  a  vertic 
section,  as  in  fig.  428,  e: 
poses  the  anterior,  a,  ai 
posterior,  b,  portions  of  tl 
myelonal  plexus ;  the  tran 
verse  channel  of  anastomosi 
c,  with  the  'sinus  centri,' 
which  bifurcates  to  uni 
with  the  '  vena  soperficiaj 
centri,*  e.  Many  veins  with 
the  cranium  are  included 
spaces  formed  by  the  separ 
tion  of  the  lominse  of  tl 
dura  mater,  and  do  not  adm 
of  being  dilated  beyond 
certdn  eize :  these  '  sinuse 
empty  themselves,  in  Marsi 
pials  andKuminants  and  son 
other  quadrupeds,  into  ten 
poral  veins,  as  well  as  ini 
MTpinii'iii'ifldipinrfiwn"utpi«ui«nat[nii»:HomMi  the  internal  jugulars ;  but  i 
'"""  "■  Carnivora,  Qaadrumana,  an 

Man,  almost  wholly  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  all  Mammals  may  be  found  the 'superior  longitudinal  sinuf 
fig.  429,  «,  uniting  at  t,  the  '  torcular  Herophili '  with  the  latcri 
sinuses,  e.  Besides  these  are  the  smaller  '  petrosal  sinuses 
superior  and  inferior,  and  the  '  cavernous  sinuses '  which  are  n 
Bcrvoirs  of  venous  blood  on  eacli  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  crosse 
by  interlacing  sclerous  fibres.  The  cavernous  sinuses  commun 
cate  with  each  other  by  the  *  circular  sinus,'  and  also  with  th 
poti-osal  ones  by  the  '  transverse  sinus.'  All  the  sinuses  ar 
(Icvoid  of  valves,  and,  by  their  freedom  of  intercommunicatioT 
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and  hindrance  to  dilatation,  prevent  any  local  congestion  of  blood 
]>ressing  upon  the  brain. 

§  350.  Spleen  of  Mammalia. — As  witli  the  absorbents,  so  with 
the  bloodvessels,  some  change 
their  tubular  for  a  lacunar  or 
cellular  form  in  certain  parts, 
where  the  blood  undergoes,  or 
receives  elements  of,  change ; 
such  parts,  resembling  '  glands,' 
are  so  called,  with  the  qualifying 
epithets  of  '  vascular'  or  'duct- 
less.' Of  these  '  vasoganglions' 
the  chief  is  the  spleen. 

In  Mammals  this  oi^an  is 
relatively  larger  than  in  lower 
Vertebrates :  it  is  mainly  ap- 
pended to  the  artery  that  sup- 
plies the  pancreas,  with  the  lefl 
end  of  which  gland  it  is  in 
close  connection,  and  conse- 
quently lies  to  the  left  or  be- 
liiiul  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is 

attached  by  the  fold  of  perito-   vcd..ot.iMuiMDfdiirtin.icr,fnimi. 
ncum   noted   at  p,   500.     This 

membrane  covers  the  whole  spleen,  except  the  '  hilus,' 
two  folds  support  the  splenic  vessels  and  form  the 

*  gjusti-o-s picnic'  ligament.  The  serous  tunic  is  less 
intimately  adherent  to  the  iibrous  or  proper  capsule 
in  most  lower  Mammals  (Buminants,  e.g.)  than  in 
ISIan  ;  where  the  separation  only  takes  place  at  the 
hilus.  The  proper  coat  consists  mainly,  and  in  Alan 
wholly,  of  wliite  and  yellow  fibres,  the  former  ar- 
ranged in  bands,  the  latter  in  an  irregular  network. 
With  these  are  blended,  in  some  lower  Mammals 
(Dog,  Pig,  e.g.),  filamentary  fusiform  bodies  with 
a  nucleus,  fig.  430,  a,  called  '  fibre-cells  of  un- 
stripcd  muscle'  in  ccviii".  The  fibrous  tunic  is 
reflected  into  the  interior  at  the  hilus,  in  the  form 
of  sheaths  accompanying  the  vessels,  most  complete 
in  the  human  spleen ;  from  the  exterior  of  which  ^^^^^^ 
sheaths,  and  more  abundantly  from  the  inner  sur-  '■"' 
&ce  of  the  proi)er  capsule,  are  sent  off  white  clastic      »'•> 

*  trabecular '  bands,  which  form  a  reticular  bed  for      dm 
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the  proper  tiBsue,  throughout  the  whole  organ.  This  tifisne  cm- 
sists  of  the  '  lienine '  or  spleen-Buhstance  and  of '  Bplenic  caepoh 
cles.'  If  a  portion  of  the  trabecular  tissue  he  treated  with  ace& 
acid,  muscular  fibre-oells  may  be  aeen, 
as  at  a',  with  their  nuclei  b,  intermixed 
with  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  e,  fig, 
431.     The  demoDstration  is  easiest  in 


the  most  delicate  plates  of  the  trabecular  tissne,  especially  in 
quadrupeds.  The  splenic  corpuscles,  fig.  432,  c,  c,  are  whitish 
spherical  bodies  imbedded  in  the  '  lienine ; '  most  constant  and 
conspicuous  in  ruminant,  equine,  and  some  other  quadrupeds ; 
less  conspicuous,  or  wanting,  in  adult  human  spleens,  especially 
after  lethal  disease.  They  are  elliptical,  averaging 
one<sixth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  are  attached  by 
short  peduncles  to  splenic  arterioles  a,  b,  the  pedan- 
cles  being  continuous  with  the  sheaths  accompany- 
ing those  vessels.  Treated  with  a  little  dilute 
alkali,  the  proper  wall  of  the  corpuscle,  fig.  417,  a, 
"'.^aMrt  I*"™!™"/  is  rendered  more  distinct,  and  the  elastio  fibres  of 
ModltHl'mm""'  *'^^  same,  b,  may  be  seen,  in  connection  with  the 
branch  of  tbe  arteriole  c,  to  which  it  is  appendod. 
The  corpuscular  capsule  is  filled  by  a  semi-fluid  greyish  masi^ 
including  nucleated  corpuscles,  fig.  433.     They  have  anggwited 
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many  hypotheses,  their  comparison,  by  Kolliker,  to  the  cells  in 
the  sinuses  of  lymphatic  ganglions,  appearing  to  be  most  accept- 
able. The  Mienine'  is  a  soft  mass,  in  colour  passing  from  reddish- 
brown  to  bright  red  on  exposure  to  air,  filling  up  all  the  interstices 
between  the  larger  partitions  and  vessels.  It  consists  of  fine 
bloodvessels,  lienine  cells,  delicate  fibres  or  bands,  and  blood  in 
various  states.     The   lienine  cells,  fig.  434,  vary  in  size  from 

^^^th  to  T^oT*^  ^^  *  "^^^^  *^^  P^^®  ^"  colour,  with  a  dark 
nucleus:  with  them  are  cells  with  smaller  corpuscles,  caudate 
corpuscles,  and  free   nuclei;  all   exemplifying  434 

the  size-limiting  or  shape-inducing  property  of       ^     /^''^ 
the  viscid  materials,  proteine  and  myeline,  under       ®^      ©  (g)<. 
the  reaction  of  albumino-serous  solution  :  falla-     '^     ^     "^ 


ciously  suggesting  the  *  continuous  process  of  K^d 

cell-growth  by  which  new  cells  are  formed  ""l^'unT!?! 'Sf„e!  o?; 
around  nuclei, and  old  ones  disappear;*^  as  also  n.ag. aw dum.  ocvm". 
the  *  development  of  blood-discs  within  cells.'  *  The  figures  433 
and  434  merely  exemplify  some  among  the  manifold  forms  under 
which  colloid  elements  aggregate  in  definite  spaces,  under  such 
influences  as  the  spongy  reservoir  of  the  spleen  afiTords. 

The  splenic  artery,  especially  when  the  *  pancreatica  magna ' 
and  other  branches  to  the  pancreas  are  not  called  upon  to  supply 
materials  for  the  energetic  and  fitful  action  of  that  gland,  must 
pour  more  blood  into  the  splenic  reservoir  than  is  needed  for  the 
mere  nutrition  of  the  organ,  and  consequently  the  blood  must 
there  undergo  change.  But  the  spleen  receives  too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  circulating  mass  to  have  any  definite  influence  on 
the  manufacture  or  general  condition  of  blood.  Such  changes  as 
are  effected  in  the  splenic  locality  more  probably  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  gland  to  which  the  altered  blood  is  exclusively 
carried :  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  splenic  vein  is  the  largest 
of  the  constituent  channels  of  the  portal  one.'  The  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  spleen  is  its  corre- 
lative development  with  the  pancreas  and  its  reception  of  blood 
from  the  termination  of  the  artery  mainly  supplying  the  pancreas 
in  its  course  to  the  spleen. 

*  ccvni".  p.  781. 

'  lb.  p.  782,  figs.  631,  682.  These,  and  the  figures  629,  630,  represent  nothing 
specifically  distinct  from  the  results  of  fomii£»etion  under  similar  conditions  in  other 
localities  both  in  and  oat  of  the  living  body. 

'  The  supply  of  the  oolouring  iiiatt«r  of  tiie  bile  from  hsematin  set  free  in  the 
spleen  has  been  suggested.  £aitirpat2«i  of  the  spleen  chiefly  affects  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  s^mh  in  Hmmatoenm  negatires  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  blood-corp«iMM 


a 
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In  the  Omithorhynchus,  the  spleen,  fig.  308,  u,  u,  is  rdatirdy 
large,  and  consists  of  two  lobes  bent  upon  each  other  at  an  acute 
angle :  the  anterior  and  right  lobe  is  four  inches  long,  the  posterior 
and  left  lobe  two  inches  and  a  half;  the  right  lobe  is  bent  upon 
itself.  The  artery  of  the  pancreas  is  continued  from  the  left  end 
of  that  gland  into  the  base  of  the  spleen  before  its  bifurcation. 
In  the  Echidna,  besides  the  two  lobes  which  are  continued  fo^ 
wards  from  the  left  side,  there  is  a  third  shorter  descending 
ai)pendage.  The  lobes  are  thin  and  moderately  broad  in  both 
Monotremes.  The  Marsupialia  repeat  the  bent  or  bilobed  cha- 
racter of  the  spleen  as  shown  in  that  appended  to  the  left  end  of 
the  stomach  of  the  Phascogale,  fig.  309.  In  the  great  Kangaroo 
{Alacrojms  major)  I  found  the  main  body  of  the  spleen  ten  inches 
long,  and  the  rectangular  process  six  inches ;  both  parts  were 
narrow  and  thin. 

In  Lissencephala  the  spleen  presents  a  more  simple  form, 
oblong,  flattened,  fig.  323,  /  (^Rhynchocyon)^  with  one  end  in 
contact,  and  having  the  usual  vascular  relation  with  the  pan- 
creas, ib.  p.  The  spleen  is  relatively  longer  and  narrower  in  the 
Mole  and  Hedgehog :  it  is  a  thin  elongate  body,  loosely  sus- 
pended, in  the  Squirrel,  where  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  epiploon, 
as  in  the  Marmot:  it  follows,  similarly  suspended,  tlie  great 
curve  of  the  stomach  in  the  Mole-rat  (  Bathyergus),  being  thickest 
at  the  left  and  upper  end :  in  the  common  Rat  the  spleen  has  an 
oblong  triangular  form :  in  the  Vole  it  is  broader  at  the  lower 
than  at  the  upper  end :  in  Capromys  it  has  an  elongate  trihedral 
form,  broadest  at  the  lower  end :  in  Lngostomus  the  spleen  is 
triangular,  with  the  upper  and  anterior  angle  most  produced.*  It 
varies  from  the  round  to  the  oblong  shape  in  the  Porcupines  and 
Agoutis,  and  occasionally  a  small  detached  spleen  is  added,  in 
the  epiploic  suspending  duplicature.  Hunter  notes,  in  the  Capy- 
bara,  the  close  resemblance  of  the  spleen  in  shape  to  that  of  Man;' 
and  it  is  less  elongate  than  usual  in  the  Guinea-pig.  In  I^^orida 
it  resumes  its  narrow  elongated  figure.  In  Dasypus  JPeba  the 
spleen  is  elongate  and  three-sided ;  I  found  it  2^  inches  in  length ; 
in  contact  with  the  pancreas :  in  Das,  6~cinctus  the  spleen  is 
broader  and  flatter,  and  there  was  a  small  supplemental  spleen  in 
my  subject.^  In  the  three-toed  Sloth  the  spleen  is  an  inch  in 
length,  oblong,  thickest  at  the  lower  end,  suspended  in  the 
epiploon :  in  the  two-toed  Sloth  it  is  almost  round,  flat,  and  thin 
and  closely  attached  to  the  second  compartment  of  the  stomach 

*  ctxii".  p.  176.  2  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  *  cxxviu".  pp.  143^  157, 
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but  in  contact  with  the  pancreas.  In  some  Cetacen  the  spleen  is 
remarkable  for  its  subdivisions ;  the  largest  in  the  Porpoise,  fig. 
354,  equals  a  walnut,  h ;  the  others,  to  the  number  of  four,  five, 
or  six,  ib.  i,  i,  are  of  much  smaller  size :  in  the  Whales  (JSate- 
noptera)  the  spleen  is,  usually,  single,  but  smaller  relatively.  In 
Sirenia  it  appears  to  be  always  undivided ;  presenting  an  oval 
form  in  the  Dugong,  and  measuring  4^  inches  in  length  and  1^ 
inch  in  breadth. 

In  the  Elephant  the  spleen  is  long  and  flat ;  it  measured  in  a 
half-grown  Indian  kind  3  feet  10  inches,  its  extreme  breadth 
being  8  inches. 

In  the  Hyrax  the  spleen  is  broad,  flattened,  semilunar,  with 
occasionally  a  narrow  process  from  its  middle,  like  a  handle :  its 
length  is  2  inches,  its  breadth  1  inch.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the 
spleen  is  elongate,  subtrihedral :  in  my  male  subject  it  measured 
in  length  3  feet  6  inches,  and  1  foot  4  inches  in  greatest  breadth.* 
The  spleen  is  elongate,  and  flattened  in  the  Horse,  broadest  at  the 
upper  end.  In  the  Wart-hog  (Phacochoerus)  the  spleen  is  a  long 
flattened  ellipsoid  body,  11  inches  in  length,  and  2^  inches  across 
its  broadest  part,  which  is  at  the  middle.*  The  spleen  has  a  similar 
form  in  the  Babyroussa  {Sus  Babi/russa):  in  the  common  Hog  it 
is  elongate  and  trihedral.  The  spleen  is  elongate  and  flattened  in 
all  Ituminants ;  the  inner  edge  is  sometimes  attached  to  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm :  it  is  broader,  at  one  end,  in  the  Cow, 
Keindeer,  and  Giraflfe,  than  in  other  Ruminants.  In  one  Giraffe 
the  spleen  was  10  inches  long,  and  7^  inches  broad :  in  another 
of  the  same  stature  it  was  9  inches  long,  and  5  inches  broad: 
in  both  of  an  oval  form,  and  not  more  tlian  1^  inches  at  the 
thickest  part.' 

If  a  spleen  be  injected  with  alcohol  and  hardened  therein  pre- 
vious to  section,  the  intertrabecular  spaces  are  seen  to  be  larger 
in  Ungulata  than  in  Curnivora.  In  the  Horse  such  spaces  are 
then  seen  to  intercommunicate  by  circular  apertures. 

In  a  Seal  {Phoca  mtulind)  I  found  the  spleen  a  flattened  body 
>vith  an  irregular  notched  margin,  measured  5^  inches  in  length. 
It  was  attached  to  the  epiploon  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be 
drawn  away  for  some  distance  from  the  stomach,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening membrane  were  situated  a  number  of  small  dark  glandular 
bodies  from  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  to  that  of  a  pea,  resembling 
the  omental  splenules  in  the  Porpoise :  these  were  not  found  in  a 
second  specimen. 

In  a  setter-dog  the  spleen  was  oblong,  10  inches  long  by  3  inches 

»  v'.  p.  44.  «  ocxm*.  p.  68.  •  xcvn".  p.  228. 
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at  the  broadest  part :  its  serous  coat,  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  is 
derived  from  both  layers  of  the  epiploon,  which  are  reflected  from 
one  margin  to  the  stomach,  and  by  the  opposite  to  the  dorsal 
abdominal  walls.  In  the  Felines  the  spleen  commonly  presents 
an  elongate  trihedral  form,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  tlie  dapli* 
cat  are  extended  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two 
lesser  sides. 

In  the  Aye-aye  the  spleen  is  an  elongate,  trihedral  body,  bent 
at  nearly  a  right  angle  upon  itself,  the  lower  portion  being  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  upper  one  ;  it  is  suspended  in  the  epiploon 
at  the  left  and  lower  curve  of  the  stomach.  The  spleen  presents 
a  like  shape  and  [>osition  in  the  Lemurs:  but  is  less  bent  in 
Lemur  Mongoz,  The  spleen  is  elongate  and  straight  in  Piatyrhine 
Monkeys ;  it  becomes  broader  and  thicker  in  Catarhines :  it 
shows  a  subtriangular  form  in  the  Baboon  {Papio  porcarius)^ 
where  one  angle  is  attached  to  the  stomach,  another  to  the  kidney, 
and  a  third  projects  freely  into  the  epiploon :  in  tailless  Apes  the 
spleen  more  resembles  in  shape,  attachments,  and  in  the  source  of 
its  serous  investment,  that  of  Man. 

The  loose  nature  of  the  suspension  of  the  spleen  somewhat 
affects  the  value  of  the  remarks  on  its  various  positions  in  Mam- 
malia, given  in  xii.  tom.  iv.  pi.  ii.  p.  617,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomacli  in  a  Nyctinome  and  a  Noctilio, 
a  Phyllostome  and  a  Megaderm  among  Bats,  while  in  other 
species  of  these  genera  it  was  found  nearer  the  cardia :  in  a 
VespertHio  and  Rhinolophus  it  was  observed  to  be  bent  round  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  In  Pteropus  and  Galeopiihecus 
the  spleen  retains  its  common  position  applied  to  the  cardia :  it  is 
relatively  smaller  in  frugivorous  than  in  insectivorous  and  sangui- 
vorous Bats,  but  is  generally  long  and  narrow :  it  is  triangular  in 
Galeopithecus,  In  Insectivora  the  spleen  is  loosely  suspended 
in  the  epiploon  from  the  cardiac  cul-de-sac ;  it  is  relatively  largest 
in  the  more  carnivorous  of  the  order,  e.g.,  the  Tenrecs. 

The  spleen  is  larger  in  the  omnivorous  and  quasi-camivorous 
Rodents,  e.g.,  the  Bats,  than  in  the  vegetarian  majority  of  the 
order :  it  is  relatively  larger  in  Carnivora  than  in  Ungulata,  The 
amount  of  hydro-carbonates  to  be  eliminated  by  the  liver  would 
seem  to  influence  the  capacity  of  the  alterative  receptacle  of  the 
great  proportion  of  the  blood  which  is  supplied  to  the  bile-making 
organ.  With  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  sanguifaction  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  no  Mammalian  order  is  the  mass  of  blood  so 
greatjgor  so  full  of  blood-discs,  as  in  the  Cetacea ;  yet  in  them  the 
spleen  has  its  least  relative  size. 
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§  351.  Thyroid  of  Mammalia,  — T\iQ  representative  beginnings 
of  the  vasoganglion  commonly  known  as  the  *  thyroid  gland  ' 
are  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  564  (Fishes,  Reptiles),  and  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  230  (Birds) :  but  this  organ  is  recognisable,  without  am- 
biguity, only  in  the  present  class.  Here  it  is  locally  related  to 
the  windpipe,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  proximity  to 
the  shield-shaped  cartilage  of  the  larynx  in  the  human  subject 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  oblong,  rounded  masses ;  in  some,  espe- 
cially higher  gyrencephalous  Mamlnals,  united  as  in  Man  by  a 
transverse  band  of  like  substance  crossing  the  sternal  aspect  of 
the  air-tube. 

The  proper  tunic  of  the  thyroid  is  a  thin  layer  of  condenscil 
areolar  tissue,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  proceed  septal  or 
trabecular  processes,  partitioning  its  substance  into  lobules,  and 
ultimately  into  minute  bags  of  vesicles.  The  analogy  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  spleen  is  close,  but  the  frame-work  is  much  less  dense 
and  fibrous  :  and  the  vesicular  structure,  instead  of  receiving  the 
blood  directly,  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  fibro-albuminoid,  pro- 
teine,  or  myeline  substance  derived  therefrom.  The  quantity  of 
blood  sent  to  the  thyroid  is  much  more  than  would  be  needed  for 
mere  nutrition :  it  is  derived  from  arteries,  not  constantly  rising 
just  beyond  the  points  where  the  arteries  to  the  brain  are  given 
off  from  the  large  trunks,  but  varying  according  as  the  length  of 
the  neck  in  Mammals  may  affect  the  relative  position  of  the 
thyroid  to  those  trunks  :  thus  in  the  Giraffe  and  most  Ungulates 
the  arteries  supplying  the  thyroids  come  off  from  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  carotids.  There  may  be  two  or  three  branches  from 
the  common  carotid  (Littra) ;  and  the  distinction  between  *  lower 
thyroid  arteries '  from  the  subclavian,  and  *  upper  thyroid  arteries ' 
from  the  ectocarotid,  hardly  begins  to  be  established  before  the 
Quadrinnanous  order  is  reached.  The  ultimate  ramifications  of 
these  arteries  form  close-meshed  plexuses  upon  the  limitary  mem- 
brane or  capsule  of  the  vesicles ;  such  capillaries  present  a  diameter 
of  from  -J  oW^^  ^  TsVo^^  ^^  *^  inch.  The  blood  is  returned  by 
veins  joining  in  most  Mammals  the  external  jugular;  and  in 
Quadrumana  and  Man  the  internal  jugular :  but  with  varieties  in 
this  respect. 

The  effect  of  ' formifaction/  or  assumption  of  shape  and  defin- 
able size,  by  the  *  colloid,*  *  proteine/  or  *  myeline '  elements  of 
the  solution  filling  the  thyroid  vesicles,  is  shown  in  the  sections  of 
such  from  the  Hedgehog,  fig.  435,  and  the  Bullock,  fig.  437, 
and  in  portions  of  siich  "  rent  formed  matter,  from 

the  thyroid  vesieles  of  16.     In  these  instances 
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the  fonns  have  been  described  as  '  an  epithelial  stratum,  con- 
aiBtiitg  usually  of  nuclei  set  closely  togedier  io  a  scanty  basis 
substance,  fig.  435,  which  is  cither  feebly  granular  or  of  a 
somewhat  oily  aspect : '  '  their  nucleoli  are  not  always  visibJe, 
and  vary  in  number  from  one  to  four  or  five.  The  nuclei  are 
always  vesicular,  bounded  by  a  strongly  marked  envelope,  and 
have  a  mean  diameter  of  juVo''''  "neb."     But  the  formed  lining 


substance  often  presents,  as  in  figs.  435  and  437,  the  condition 
of  delicate  vesicles,  without  nucleus,  with  contents  mostly  pellucid, 
sometimes  faintly  granular.  Dr.  Jones  observes : — '  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  originate  in  the  nuclei,  which  undergo  a  kind 
of  expansion,  at  the  same  time  losing  their  nucleoli.'  Gmand- 
pating  himself  for  a  moment  from  the  '  generative  '  theory  in 
reference  to  the  '  progress  of  the  nucleus  from  its  primitive  con- 
dition to  a  further  stage  of  cell-development,'  he  candidly  admits 
it  to  be  '  worth  remarking  that  it '  (the  stage)  '  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  adding  to  the  specimen  some  coagulating  reaeent, 
which  speedily  solidifies  a  film  of  albuminous  plasma  around  tlie 
nuclei,  and  thus  produces  very  good  imitations  of  cells.' ' 

Analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  thyroid  have  shown  or  rendered 
it  very  probable  that  they  are  albuminoid,  yet  not  in  the  state  of 
ordinary  fluid  albumen,  and  that  gelatine  is  sometimes  an  in- 
gredient :  among  the  salts  arc  chloride  of  sodium  and  a  trace  of 
alkaline  sulphate:  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  and  of  oxalate  of 
lime  occur  ia  the  cavities.* 

In  the    Ornithorhynckus   two   bodies,  extending  between  the 

1    CCLIIIX.    p.   1104. 

'  lb.  p.  1 105.  For  tho  MinlilionH  and  dtgri*  iii  Thicb  tbis  and  rnont  other  pheno- 
uoniona  of  so-ciiUi'd  '  cell-devtlopment'  niBj  lie  srlifii.'ially  manifpstwl.  see  ciix"  and 
ccx",  cBpecially  the  lultep  important  rontributiod  to  Ibe  philosophy  of  physiotogy. 
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scapula  and  humerus,  corered  by  the  panniculus  camosus  and 
the  trapezius,  present  a  reddish  colour,  a  lobulated  structure,  and 
pretty  firm  texture,  and  seem  to  represent  the  thyroids.  These 
are  in  more  constant  relation  to  the  windpipe,  in  Marsupials : 
they  are  two  disunited  bodies  in  the  Dasyures  ;  each  presenting 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean  in  the  Dan,  macrurus.  They  were  of  the 
same  size  in  a  Phalangista  fuHffinosa,  but  were  united  by  a  fila- 
mentary strip  passing  between  their  lower  extremity,  across  the 
first  tracheal  ring.  In  the  Wombat  I  found  two  elongated  thyroid 
bodies  of  a  dark  colour  reaching  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
seventh  tracheal  ring  on  each  side.  In  the  Koala  they  were 
situated  lower  down,  extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  tracheal  ring. 

The  thyroid  is  relatively  small  in  the  Kangaroo.  It  presents 
more  normal  proportions  in  Rodents,  but  is  connected  by  very 
lax  areolar  tissue  to  the  trachea.  Each  body  is  elongate  and 
almost  cylindrical,  but  expanding  at  the  lower  end,  where  they 
are  joined  by  a  thin  band,  in  the  Hare  and  Rabbit.  The  uniting 
band  is  thicker  and  rounded  in  Rats  and  Marmots ;  but  appears 
to  be  wanting  in  Geomys  and  Bathyergus.  The  thyroid  bodies 
are  commonly  ununited  in  Cheiroptera,  They  lie,  similarly  de- 
tached, but  low  down,  opposite  the  sixth  and  seventh  tracheal 
rings,  in  the  Elephant.  They  are  also  separate  and  more  remote 
from  the  larynx  in  DelphinidcB,  Cuvier  notes  them  as  rounded 
and  separate  in  the  Hyrax}  In  the  Rhinoceros  I  found  them 
joined  together  by  a  very  thin  and  narrow  strip  continued  be- 
tween their  hinder  ends,  obliquely  across  the  trachea.  Each 
body  was  elongate,  subtriangular,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the 
larynx  to  the  fourth  tracheal  ring,  and  diminishing  as  they 
descended:  a  small  compact  yellow  body  was  attached  to  the 
thyroid  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  vein.  In  the  Horse, 
also,  I  find  the  thyroids  connected  by  a  slender  band  crossing  the 
second  tracheal  ring:*  each  body  is  egg-shaped  and  united  about 
one-third  from  the  lower  end.  The  thyroids  are  relatively  smaller 
in  the  Ass,  but  are  similarly  united  to  each  other. 

In  the  Llamas  {Auchenia)  the  thyroids  are  oval,  with  the  great 
end  downward,  extending  ih>m  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  third  tracheal  ring^  where  they  are  connected  together 
by  a  filamentary  band :  this  band  is  relatively  broader  in  the 
true  Ruminants^  in  meet  of  which  the  thyroids  have  a  more 

>  I  regret  that  I  omitted  to  note  ^  d  in  CLnf'. 

'  Cuvier  describes  them  m  '«  nis  bien  au-dessous  du 

]arynx.*    xn.  torn.  viiL  p.  677. 
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elongate  fomi.  In  Boira  the  thyroids  are  joined  by  a  long  steodn 
band  at  their  lower  ends.  In  Felines  the  uniting  band  a|^>eui 
to  become  longer  and  more  slender  by  age,  and  sometimes  dis- 
appears. Culler  noton  three  distinct  connecting  bands  in  a  Civets 
cat,'  and  two  such  bands  in  a  Mannoset  monkey.  In  the  Aye- 
aye  the  thyroid  bodies,  elongate,  triangular,  and  flattened,  lie 
upon  the  aides  of  the  second  to  the  seventh  tracheal  ringt  id- 
clusivc,  and  are  devoid  of  connecting  transverae  strip.'  In  moat 
Quadnimana  the  thyroids  are  united,  but  by  a  longer  and  narrower 
band  or  '  isthmus '  than  in  Man.  In  him  the  thyroid  bodies  ar* 
not  only  relatively  large,  but  are  united  by  an  'isthmus*  so  broad 
as  to  usually  extend  acrw! 
two  or  more  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea;  moreover,  a  process 
extends  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  isthmus,  as  the  '  py- 
ramid '  or  '  mesial  colamn,' 
which  in  some  subjects  reaches 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  Many 
varieties  have  been  noted  in 
the  human  thyroid.  Some- 
times the  isthmus  is  absent, 
aa  normally  in  certain  lower 
Mammalia ;  and  sometime! 
there  is  more  than  one  pyra- 
midal or  ascending  process. 

§  352.  Thymus.— T}mhodj 
is  distinguished  from  the  thy- 
roid by  its  wide  centr^  ca- 
vity, and  by  its  diminution  of 
volume  or  disappearance  after 
early  age.  In  the  Human  sub- 
ject, e.g.,  at  birth  the  thymus, 
fig.  438,  a,  a,  may  weigh  240 
grains,  and  increase  to  270 
grains  in  the  infant  of  one  year; 
but,  with  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  muscular  system,  it 
wastes  away,  and  may  be  reduced  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  to 
a  remnant  weighing  only  forty  grains.  After  twenty-five  it  is 
rare,  or  difficult,  to  discover  any  of  its  structure  left  in  the  areolar 


ii".  p.  95,  Taf.  4.  fig.  6,  gl. 
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tissue  of  the  mediMtinum.  At  birth  the  bulk  of  the  gland  lies 
behind  the  manubrium,  descending  to  near  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  and  ascending  upon  the  fore  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
trachea  to  the  thyroid.  By  dissection  the  thymus  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  lateral  portions,  which  are  ,,„ 
naturally  distinct  at  an  earlier  phase  of  de- 
velopment ;  each  lateral  part  being  a  narrow 
elongated  body,  folded  upon  it«elf,  and  further 
resolvable  into  lobules  and  acini,  like  those  ol 
a  true  conglomerate  gland :  but  all  the  acinal 
cavities  communicate  with  a  central  reservoir, 
fig.  439,  occupied  by  a  milk-like  solution  ot 
albiiniinoid  or  proteine  principles.  Formifac- 
tion  here  produces  '  corpuscles,  very  closely 
resembling  (in  fact  identical  with)  the  nuclei 
of  glandular  cells;''  but  presenting  more 
numerous  nucleoli:  their  form  being  for  the 
most  part  spherical.  '  Mingled  with  these 
I  have  found  in  the  thymus  of  a  Calf,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  a  young  Guinea-pig,  a  few  larger 
corpuscles,  about  double  the  size  of  the  former, 
of  spherical  form,  filled  either  with  a  granular 
matter  alone,  or  containing  also  a  nucleus,  or  larger  vesicular 
body.'" 

The  thymus  in  Monotremes  lies  between  the  epistemum  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  vessels  from  the  aortic  arch.  In  a  Kan- 
garoo from  the  pouch  Simon  found  the  thymus  on  the  pericardium 
with  a  medial  lobe  besides  the  two  lateral  ones.'  In  Kodents  the 
thymus  consists  of  two  long  lobes  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
heai^,  parallel  with  each  other,  forward,  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 
Bodies  extending  from  this  position  to  the  posterior  mediastinum 
and  forward  along  the  cervical  vessels  to  near  the  mandible,  but 
consisting,  according  to  Simon,  of  aggregates  of  fat-vesicles, 
undergo  periodical  increase,  in  the  Marmots,  prior  to  hiber- 
nation. In  a  Bat  dissected  in  March,  Dr.  H.  Jones  could 
not  detect  any  certain  homologue  of  a  thymus ;  but  found 
on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck  a  yellowish  lobulated  mass 
consisting  of  conical  lobes  defined  by  limitary  membrane:  the 
lobes  were  hollow  and  '  filled  by  aggregations  of  cetloid  particles, 
which  were  not  manifestly  nucleated,  nor  provided  with  an  en- 
velope,* but  consisted  of  aggregations  of  oil-drops  and  molecolM. 
In  the  subjoined  view,  fig.  440,  of  a  portion  of  this  body,  migni- 
'  ccxiT".  p.  1093.  '  lb.  '  cc\\-".  •  ccxrr".  p.  IWW, 
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fied,  only  the  peripheral  ^w  was  viable,  the  rest  of  the  dmm 
being  opaque.  In  terrestrial  Intectivora  the  thymiu  ia  Icm 
ambiguous,  and  conBists  of  two  nearly  equal  lobes  lying  on  the 
,  ,„  base  of  the  heart  and 

b^nningB  of  the  great 
vessels.  In  the  Hedge- 
hog were  found  '  tiro 
roundish  masses  almost 
precisely  similar  to 
those  in  the  same  nto- 
ation  in  the  Bat,  and 
.™,„.v«."".".«."™.u,.--^,..  ,,  ^^^  broader  and  thin- 
ner ones  lying  in  the  axilla.''  '  The  celloid  particles  were 
more  loaded  with  oil  than  in  the  Bat,  and  in  some  parts  they 
were  more  or  less  broken  up  and  the  oily  matter  diffused  in 
the  cavity.'*  In  both  cases  these  lobulated  masses  may  be  well- 
marked  modifications  of  the  adipose  tissue.  In  Cttacta  a  thymus 
has  been  reci^nised  in  Balana  myiticetut,  the  right  lobe  ex- 
tending over  the  aortic  arch  to  the  trachea,  where  it  terminates 
in  two  small  comua,  the  left  lobe  being  of  smaller  size.  '  In  the 
fiBtal  Dolphin  these  are  two  large  median  portions,  pericardiac 
and  tracheal,  with  deep-eeated  lateral  comua.''  In  a  foetal 
Elephant  the  thymus  is  a  flat  mass  beneath  the  anterior  part  of 
the  pericardium,  with  a  short  forward  prolongation  of  the  right 
lobe.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  thymus  holds  a  like  position,  and 
encroaches  but  a  little  way  upon  the  neck.  In  the  Artiodactyle8> 
whether  ruminant  (Ox,  Deer)  or  non-ruminant  (Peccari),  the 
cervical  portions  of  the  thymus  are  more  developed,  ofWi  ex- 
tending to  the  mandibular  angles.  The  thymus  of  the  Calf  is 
very  large  and  affords  a  good  subject  for  investigating  the  struc- 
ture of  this  body.  In  Camivora  the  thymus  has  the  usual  poai- 
tion  in  the  thorax,  to  which  it  is  limited;  it  soon  shrinks,  and  in 
Felines  disappears.  At  its  fullest  phase  of  development  in  the 
Cat,  the  thymus  is  thick  from  before  backward,  and  its  right  and 
left  lobes  closely  interdigitate.  In  a  young  Seal,  Simon  found  it 
in  two  symmetrical,  broad,  thickish  lobes,  extending  to  the  root 
of  the  neck,  and  '  abruptly  terminated  by  clubbed  extremities, 
which  are  deeply  grooved  in  front  by  the  left  vena  innominata.'* 
In  most  Quadrumana,  especially  the  Catarhine  group,  the 
thymus  presents  the  same  general  shape  and  relations  as  in  the 
human  subject. 

§  253.    Adreitah. — These  bodies  are  best  developed  in  Mam- 
'  ccitv",  p.  1096.  '  lb.  •  cL-xy".  '  lb. 
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malia ;  and,  in  the  Bimanous  order,  they  i^peat,  though  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  relation  of  largest  relative  size  to  the  immature  period. 
They  are  subtriangular,  flattened,  with  their  base  excavated 
and  resting,  in  Man,  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney,  whence 
they  have  been  termed  *  supra^-renal  capsules : '  in  lower  Mam- 
mals they  are  more  commonly  mesiad  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
kidney,  and  not  always  in  contact  therewith :  at  the  base  of  the 
part  is  a  fissure  giving  issue  to  the  large  adrenal  vein.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  body  is  distinguished  by,  usually  conspicuous,  differ- 
ences of  colour  into  ^  cortical '  and  *  medullary ; '  the  former,  in 
Man,  being  yellowish-brown, the  latter  reddish-brown :  the  cortical 
substance  is  also  firmer  than  the  medullary,  which  receives  more 
blood,  and  appears  soon  to  dissolve  after  death,  occasioning  the 
cavity  there  usually  found.  The  proper  areolar  capsule  sends 
incurved  processes,  localising  the  tissue  into  lobes  and  lobules : 
the  ultimate  texture  of  the  cortical  substance  being  minutely 
vesicular,  the  vesicles  varying  in  size,  but  affecting  an  arrange 
raent  in  rows.  The  vesicles  are  smallest  at  the  limits  of  the 
medullary  substance,  and  here  inclose  spaces  in  which  the  usual 
results  of  formifaction  more  especially  are  met  with ;  such  as  fine 
granules,  globules,  nuclei,  and  nuclear  structures,  affording  ample 
ground  for  misinterpretation  as  *  transitions  to  cell-development ' 
and  *  metamorphosis  to  the  cell-form,*  &c. 

Ecker  has  delineated  some  of  the  evidences  of  size-limit- 
ing, form-giving  forces,  analogous  to  those  of  crystallisation, 
in  fig.  441,  where  a  is  a*  nucleus,' i  *  nucleus  enwrapped  in 
a  fine  granular  mass,'  c  *  cell,' 
d  '  nuclear  vesicle  of  an  em- 
bryo,' e  '  two  gland-vesicles 
with  their  contents.'  With 
these  are  mixed  oil-globules ; 
in  greater  abundance  in  the 
adrenals  of  Lissencephala  and 
Carnivora  than  in  those  of 
Man,  and  more  or  less  ob- 
scuring the  *  nuclei '  and  *  gland- vesicles.'  These,  in  the  Horse, 
are  smaller  and  more  spherical  at  the  periphery,  larger  and  more 
oval  toward  the  centre,  of  the  cortical  substance,  there  offering 
the  linear  arrangement.  Gland-vesicles  also  occur  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  Horse's  adrenals.  In  the  Ox  the  trabecular 
tissue  of  the  cortical  substance  defining  the  lobules  is  firm  and 
well-marked:  l3ie  fatty  globules  are  fewer  than  in  Man.  The 
gland-vesicleB  are  dktuiAt  in  the  adrenals  of  the  Hedgehog.     In 


441 
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the  Mole  the  adrenals  have  the  form  of  a  threensided  pyramid. 
In  the  Coypu  they  are  long  and  rounded,  of  a  greyish-yellow 
externally;  their  medullary  structure  like  soft  Kver.  Their 
length  was  one  inch :  their  situation  mesiad  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  each  kidney.  They  have  a  similar  cylindrical  figure,  and  lai^ 
relative  size  in  the  Porcupine  and  many  other  Rodents :  they  are 
shorter  in  the  MuridcB ;  are  roundish  and  somewhat  flattened  in 
Leporidce.  In  a  young  Sloth  I  found  the  adrenal  surpassing  the 
kidney  in  size,  and  showing  distinctly  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substances.  In  the  Cctacea  there  is  an  interesting  analogy  between 
the  adrenal,  in  regard  to  its  lobulated  exterior,  and  the  multi- 
lobate  kidney.  In  the  Elephant  the  adrenal  is  a  depressed  cone, 
with  the  base  bilobed.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  adrenal  bodies,  like 
the  kidneys,  differed  from  each  other  in  form ;  they  were  elongated 
and  nearly  cylindrical.  The  right  had  one  extremity  bent  at  a 
right  angle :  its  length  in  a  female  Rhinoceros  was  three  and  a 
half  inches;  its  breadth  across  the  bent  extremity  two  inches: 
the  left  was  simply  elongated,  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  broad,  and  one  inch  thick.  In  section  they  presented 
an  external  greyish-yellow  fibrous  cortex,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch  tliick,  enclosing  a  fleshy-coloured  substance,  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  semilunar  portion  of  the  grey 
fibrous  matter:  there  was  no  trace  of  a  central  cavity.  Both 
suprarenal  bodies  adhered  closely  to  the  contiguous  large  veins.* 
In  the  Horse  the  adrenals  are  flattened  and  triangular.  In  the 
Ox  they  somewhat  resemble  the  kidney  itself  in  shape :    in  the 

Reindeer  they  are  a  full  oval :  in  the  Sheep  they 
*^^  arc  more  elongate.     In  the  Seal,  as  in  the  Whale, 

they  resemble  the  kidney  in  their  finely  lobulate 
exterior :  in  the  Dog  they  are  longish  and  cylin- 
drical :  in  the  Cat  roundish  and  somewhat  flattened. 
In  the  Aye-aye  the  adrenals  are  subtriangular, 
elongate,  depressed,  and  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  higher  Quadrumana,  in  which  the  adrenals 
progressively  approach  the  shape  and  proportions 
IS'  «^'vii'r'   presented  in  the  human  subject. 

In  the  foetus  the  adrenal,  like  the  kidney,  shows 
a  lobulated  exterior :  at  an  early  period  of  the  development  of 
these  bodies  the  adrenal,  fig.  442,  a,  exceeds  the  kidney,  b,  in 
size :  both  are  preceded  by  the  deciduous  or  Wolffian  kidneys, 
d,  d.    In  the  embryo  of  the  twelfth  week  the  kidneys  and  adrenals 

^  cii".  p.  45,  pi.  xn,  fig.  1,  «,  w. 
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are  of  equal  size :  in  the  sixth  month  the  kidneys  have  gained  in 
weiglit  so  as  to  be  as  five  to  two :  and  at  birth  they  are  as  three 
to  one  :  after  this  time  the  adrenals  diminish  so  as  in  the  adult  to 
be  only  ^^gth  the  size  of  the  kidney.  Occasionally  they  entirely 
waste  away. 

The  large  proportional  supply  of  nerves  to  the  mammalian 
adrenals  from  the  contiguous  plexuses  (cceliac  and  renal)  of  the 
sympathetic  system  is  worthy  of  note. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

nESPIRATORY   8Y8TEM   OF    MAMMALIA. 

f354.  Lungs  of  Mammalia. — The  class-characteristic  afforded 
by  these  organs  is  defined  in  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  and  exemplified  in 
fig.  139,  ib.  In  all  Mammals  each  lung,  ib.  Ig^  is  conical,  with  the 
base  resting  upon  the  diaphragm,  ib.  cf,  and  the  apex  reaching  to 
the  root  of  the  neck  :  the  shape,  and  especially  the  degree  of  sub- 
division, of  the  pulmonary  cone  offer  many  varieties  in  the  class. 
The  most  common  quadrupedal  difference  from  the  bimanal  type 
is  the  lobe,  called  *  azygos '  or  *  impar,'  .detached  from  the  right 
lung  to  occupy  the  space  bet^^'cen  the  heart  and  diaphragm,  as  at 
w,  fig.  308  {Ornithorhgnchus).  The  outer  surface  of  the  lung 
18  smooth,  ])cing  covered  by  a  serous  membrane,  reflected  from 
the  great  blood-  and  air-vessels  forming  its  *  root '  upon  the  walls 
of  the  thorax ;  thus  constituting  a  shut  sac,  called  *  pleural,* 
distinct  from  that  of  the  opposite  lung.  The  portions  of  the 
pleuraj  passing  respectively  from  the  pulmonary  roots  to  the  back 
and  fore  parts  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  are  called  ^  mediastinal,'  and 
intercept  the  pericardium,  great  vessels,  thymus,  gullet,  and  other 
parts  intervening  between  the  two  lungs:  the  regions  of  such 
thoracic  septum  being  defined,  in  Anthropotomy,  as  *  anterior,' 
*  posterior,'  and  *  middle  mediastina.'  The  pleural  serous  sacs  are 
peculiar  to  Mammalia  :  they  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  lung 
upon  the  thoracic  walls  during  respiration. 

The  wind-pipe  bifurcates  to  supply  each  lung,  fig.  418,  p,  p-, 
with  air,  as  does  the  pulmonary  artery  conveying*  the  blood 
to  be  affected  thereby ;  the  pulmonary  veins,  ib.  /?,  return  the 
blood  so  changed  to  the  heart..  Besides  these  three  main  con- 
stituents of  the  *  root '  of  the  lung,  it  includes  the  '  bronchial '  or 
nutritive  arteries  and  veins,  absorbents  and  nerves,  with  their 
connective  tissue,  and  the  enveloping  pleural  sheath.  Beneath 
the  serous  covering  of  the  lung  is  a  layer  of  combined  areolar  and 
elastic  tissues,  the  latter  predominating  in  the  denser  *  sub-serous* 
coat  of  the  lungs  of  the  larger  carnivorous  and  ungulate  mammals : 
in  Cetacea  the  smooth  contractile  fibre  is  therewith  intermixed. 

The  trachea  is  kept  patent  by  cartilaginous  hoops,  the  ^nds 
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of  which,  in  most  mammals,  do  not  coalesce,  but  either  overlap, 

meet,  or,  more  commonly,  fail  to  meet  by  about  one- fourth,  or  less, 

of  their  circumference,  fig.  453,  b.     The  sHt  or  interval,  which  ia 

usually  at  the  back, or  gular  surface,  of  the  windpipe,  ia  completed 

by   a   miisculo-membrauous  sheet.      The  hoops  themaelvea  are 

connected    together   by   a 

strong    elastic    membrane 

occupying   their    intervale 

and    a\so     extended    over 

both  their  outer  and  inner 

surfaces.     The  entire  tube 

is  invested  by  loose  areolar 

tissue,  and  is   lined  by  a 

mucous  membrane  with  a 

ciliated  free  surface. 

The  tracheal  cartilage, 
fig.  443,  e,  consists  of  a 
fibrous  basis,  charged  with 
nucleate  cells.  Un striped 
muscular  fibres  extend  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  hoop, 
having  their  attachment  to 
the  inner  surface,  some 
short  way  from  the  end  Itself,  as  at  h,  fig.  443,  others  pass  ob- 
liquely between  contiguous  hoops.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tracheal  cartilages  and  muscles  is  a  stratum  of  elastic,  chiefly 
longitudinal,  fibres,  ib.  I :  their 
fasciculi  are  most  conspicu- 
ous, extending  in  a  serpentine 
course  along  the  back  part  ol" 
the  tube.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane consists  of  a  basilemma, 
fig.  444,  a,  and  of  finer  areolar 
tissue,  b,  forming  a  bed  of 
numerous  nucleate  cells,  c,  d, 
the  innermost,  e,  or  those  next 
the  inner  surface  of  the  air- 
tube,  being  clavate,  and  sup- 
porting on  their  base,  each 
from  about  twenty  to  fifty  vibratile  cilia,  bo  acting  as  to  direct 
throat-ward  the  matters  wHhwhioli  they  are  in  contact.  The 
mucus  lubricating  tlie  eiHkt*  —''-'•a  «th1  entangling  any  foreign 
particles  admitted  wit^  retion  of  smaJJ,  for  the 
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most  part  mceinosc,  glands,  moat  conspicuous  at  the  gular  pi 
of  the  wall,  fig.  443,  /,  with  longbh  ducts  opening  upon  1 
ciliatc  surface.  The  trachea  hifurcates  into  the  '  bronchi/  whii 
before  they  penetrate  their  respective  lung,  resemble  their  tnin 
tube  in  structure :  after  jicnetration,  or  when  '  intra-pultnonar 
the  incomplete  hooped  fomi  of  cartilage  is  exchanged  for  a  seri 
of  irregular  curved  pieces,  expanded  so  as  to  encase  the  whc 
circumfercDce  of  the  several  bronchial  ramifications  to  near  t 
tenninal  ones,  where  the  cartilages  become  thinner,  smaller,  mo 
remote  from  one  another,  and  ultimately  cease ;  when  the  6l« 
membranous  walls  owe  their  patency  to  the  expansive  force  of  tl 
contained  air.  The  muscular  fibres  affect,  fur  the  moet  part, 
circular  disposition,  but  some  run  along  the  bronchial  ramific 
tions,  thus  serving  both  to  contract  the  area  and  diminish  tl 


length  of  the  tube.  With  the  longitudinal  muscle  arc  blend) 
elastic  fibres,  and  in  large  proportion  in  the  tenninal  branche 
fig.  447,  a,  a :  the  transverse  muscles,  ib.  b,  c,  have  no  termin 
tendons  as  in  the  trachea. 

The  ultimate  portions  of  lung  to  which  the  bronchi  are  disti 
buted  are  called  '  lobules,'  on  entering  which,  as  in  fig.  445,  tl 
air-tube  divides  and  subdivides,  its  brant^ies  divergiug  at  less  an 
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less  anute  angles;  and,  after  the  fourth  or  further  division,  ac* 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  they  maintain  an  ultimate  dia- 
meter of  about  -jLth  of  an  inch :  then  the  cylindrical  form  is 
lost,  and  the  air-tube  becomes  an  intercellular  passage,  beset  with 
dilatations,  or  '  air-cells,'  aggregated  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule 
into  groups.  The  ciliate 
mucous    membrane    termi-  *^' 

nates  abruptly,  where  the 
bronchial  tube  becomes,  as 
nt  a  and  b,  fig.  446,  an 
intercellular  passage;  but 
formifaction  shows  its  re- 
sults, as  'nuclei'  and  '  pave- 
ment cells '  upon  the  free  j 
surface  of  the  air-cells,  llic  I 
intercellular  pass^es  inter-  I 
communicate,  as  in  fig.  445, 
a,  the  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions, ib.  b,  c,  do  not:  in 
fig.  446  is  shown  the  abrupt 
transition  from  the  terminal 
bronchial  tube,  a,  to  the 
intercellular  passage,  with 
its  appended  air-cells,  b,  e. 

The  openings  of  the  air-  ''°'"™'"  "'|^"^,;| 
cells  are  strengthened  or  de- 
fined by  fibres  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  fig.  447,  minute  Slaments 
of  which  have  been  traced  over  the  wall  of  the  cell.  The  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  accompany  those  of  the  bronchi  to  the  in- 
tercellular passages,  as  at  fig.  448,  a,  and  are  there  resolved  into 
the  arterioles,  b,  b,  encompassing  the  orifices  of  the  air-cells,  where 
they  pass  into  the  capillary  network,  d,  e;  whence  the  aerated 
or  arterialised  blood  is  received  into  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
monary vein  c. 

On  a  general  comparison  of  the  lung-structure  in  the  two  warm- 
blooded classes,  it  may  be  affirmed,  of  mammals,  that  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  bronchi,  instead  of  a  '  central '  hold  a  '  peripheral ' 
course;  have  arborescent,  not  pinnatifid  divisions;  and  more  gra- 
dually decrease  in  size :  moreover  they  terminate  in  cells  on  the 
parietes  of  which  the  pulmonary  capillaries  offer  only  one  side  to 
the  respiratory  medium,  inatead  of  being  wholly  immersed  in  the 
cxtrabronchial  lur,  as  in  birda. 

In  tfae  OmithorhynohuB  tlie  *•■•«•'    '      "    ,  fig.  308,  m,  is  wide; 
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the  cartilaginous  rings,  fifteen  in  number,  are  broad,  entire, 
slightly  overlaj)  each  other :  the  bronchial  annuli  are  bony, 
are  continued  ot  that  texture  through  a  great  part  of  the  lui 
The  right  lung  in  (livi<le<l  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  smalii 
ib.  n,  fills  the  intersp 
between  the  heart  and  <j 
phragm :  the  left  lung, 
is  undivided. 

In  the  Echidna  thet 
chea  is  narrower:  th« 
arc  twentv  two  tracb< 
hooj>8  which  are  diaunit 
behind  very  firm  cartil 
gmouB  annuli  are  co 
tinned  along  the  larg 
branches  of  the  bronoh 
for  some  way  into  t 
lung 

In  the  condition  a 
structure  of  the  respi 
tory  Cleans  all  the  man 
pial  species  adhere  to  t 
mammalian  tvpe ,  the  ot 
tendency  to  the  Ovipi 
IS  in  the  entireness  oft 
tracheal  rings  in  certi 
species  In  the  J^aie 
r/uta  fuliginota,  where 
coimtcd  twenty-nine  rin| 
the  first  four-and-twen 
were  entire ;  below  thf 
they  were  divided  poste 
orly,  the  interspace  gro' 
ing  wider  to  the  twent 
ninth  ring.  In  the  D 
si/urus  macrunis  the  rings  of  the  trachea  are  twenty-three 
number,  and  arc  incomplete  or  rather  ununited  behind.  In  tl 
Perainclex  the  trnclieal  I'ings  are  divided  [wsteriorly  by  a  fisaui 
The  lungs  in  the  Wombat  consist  of  a  single  lobe  on  both  the  rig 
and  Icfl  sides,  with  a  smnll  lobulus '  impnr'  extending  from  the  rig 
lung  to  the  Interspace  between  the  heart  and  diaphragm.  In  M< 
cropus  miijor  the  right  lung  has  two  notches  on  the  anterior  mar^ 
the  left  lung  is  undivided.     In  Macropun  Parri/i  both  lungs  hi 
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one  or  two  notches.  In  another  Kangaroo  I  found  the  right  lung 
divided  into  four  lobes,  the  left  into  two.  The  azygos  lobe  is 
large  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  chest  in  the  Kangaroos, 
and  the  distance  of  the  heart  from  the  diaphragm  :  it  is  three- 
sided,  one  side  convex,  the  second  concave  and  applied  to  the 
pericardium,  the  third  side  concave,  and  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm.  In  the  Potoroo  the  left  lung  is  unilobate  with  a 
fissure  on  the  anterior  or  upper  edge ;  the  right  lung  has  two  or 
three  deep  fissures ;  the  azygos  lobe  is  elongated,  pointed,  and 
trihedral,  as  in  the  Kangaroo.  In  the  Petaurists  and  Phalangers 
the  right  lung  is  trilobate,  the  left  bilobate  ;  there  is  also  a  lobulus 
azygos.  The  Koala  has  the  lungs  similarly  divided,  and  not 
simple  as  in  the  Wombat*  In  the  Opossums,  Dasyures,  and 
Perameles  the  right  lung  is  usually  trilobate  (bilobate  in  Didel- 
phi/s  hrac/n/ura)y  and  with  the  usual  azygous  appendage :  the  left 
lung  is  commonly  divided  into  two,  but  is  sometimes  entire,  as  in 
the  Perameles  and  Didelph.  hrachyura.  In  all  the  marsupials  the 
right  lung  is  the  largest,  owing  to  the  oblique  inclination  of 
the  heart  to  the  left  side. 

In  the  order  Rodentia  a  tracheal  structure,  recalling  the  early 
division  of  the  tube  in  Reptiles,  is  present  in  the  Cape  Jerboa 
(Ilelamt/s):  the  windpipe  is  divided  a  little  beyond  the  larynx 
into  two  canals  by  a  median  septum,  as  if  the  bronchi  there 
began,  and  were  continued,  adhering,  some  way  before  diverging 
to  the  lungs.  In  the  Coipu  (Mj/opotamus)  the  extrapulmonary 
bronchi  are  each  one-third  the  length  of  the  undivided  trachea. 
The  right  lung  has  four  lobes,  the  left  three :  the  same  division 
obtains  in  Dast/procta :  in  Calogenys  the  lungs  have  been  seen  to 
be  still  more  divided.  In  Orycterus  capensis  the  left  lung  is  un- 
divided, the  right  has  four  lobes.  In  the  Water  Vole  {Arvicola) 
the  left  lung  has  two  lobes,  the  right  four.  In  the  Porcupine  the 
right  lung  has  four  lobes  besides  the  azygous  lobule.  In  the 
Hare  the  right  lung  has  four  lobes,  the  left  two. 

The  thoracic  cavity  and  the  lungs  are  comparatively  large  in 
the  Mole :  in  this  Insectivore,  as  in  the  Hedgehog  and  Shrews, 
the  right  lung  has  four  lobes,  the  left  one  lobe :  in  the  Chryso- 
chlore  the  left  lung  has  two  lobes.  In  true  Bats  the  lungs  are 
large,  and  with  one  or  two  shallow  fissures :  in  Pteropns  the  right 
lung  has  three  lobes,  the  lower  one  extending  to  the  place  of  the 
azygous  lobule :  the  left  lung  is  bilobate :  in  thiR  genus,  as  in 
(ialeopithecns^  a  few  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  are  mitxn,  fig.  460 : 
the  ends  of  the  slit  ones  meet  behind. 

In  Dasypus  Peba  the  right  lung  har  \  two  : 
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in  DasypBs  G-cinctus  botli  lunge  have  three  lobee  :  the  axygooi 
lobule  is  repreeeiited  in  all  Armadillos  by  a  small  process  of  tltt  • 
right  lowest  lobe.  A  repetition  of  a  reptilian  character  of  trachei 
is  again  manifested  in  the  Lissencephalous  group  hy  the  Ai,  dw 
■windpipe  being  convoluted,  as  in  the  Crocodiles  (vol.  i.  p  530). 
The  trachea,  fig-  449,  a,  goes  along  the  right  of  the  descending 
aorta  to  the  diaphragm; 
449  then  abruptly   bends  upoo 

itself,  b,  and  returns  ante- 
rior to  the  first  part  to  t, 
and  again  bends  down- 
ward and  forvrard,  a  short 
way  before  dividing  into 
the  bronchi,  of  which  Hit 
right  IB  shown  at  A.  Tlie 
right  luDg,  d,  ^ves  off  > 
small  azygouB  lobe,  /;  the 
left  lung,  fff  is  undivided. 
In  the  Unau  (^Bradyput 
^  didactylui)  the   azygous  lo- 

'■'""■■'^X-iwili^ii:^.'"^":*'*''"'        bule  iB  almost  obsolete,  >nd 

both  lungs  are  undivided. 
The  chest  and  abdomen  are  more  nearly  coextensive  lengtli- 
wise  in  Cttacea  than  in  any  other  Mammas,  and  the  lungH  ex- 
tend far  back  :  they  are  flattened,  broad,  and  pointed  anteriorly; 
not  divided  into  lobes :  their  tissue  is  highly  elastic,  '  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  any  air  that  may  be  thrown  into  them,  and  to  become 
almost  at  once  a  solid  mass.' '  The  cartil^iuous  rings  of  the 
trachea,  at  least  near  the  termination  of  the  tube,  are  entire ;  where 
not  so  the  deficiency  is  at  their  fure  part,  and  this  is  considerable 
in  the  upper  tracheal  rings,  in  Balcenidte  x  the  windpipe  is  very 
short  in  all  Cetacea ;  its  width  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
hut  not  to  the  bulk  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  body.  The  rings  of 
the  bronchi  are  more  rounded  than  flattened,  and  are  continued 
to  their  extreme  ramifications.  The  pulmonary  cells  are  relir 
tively  smallet  than  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  extent  and  degree 
of  intercommunication  of  the  non-ciliate  intercellular  passages 
are  such  bb  that, '  by  blowing  into  one  branch  of  the  trachea, 
not  only  the  part  to  which  it  immediately  goes,  but  the  whole 
lungs  are  filled.' '  Great  force  being  required  to  expand  the 
chest  in  the  dense  medium  of  sea-water,  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  filled  with  the  rarer  atmosphere,  the  inspiratory  mus- 
cles, and  especially  the  diaphragm,  are  very  strong.     The  yellow 
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fibres  of  the  elastic  tissue  arc  abundant  and  conspicuous  on 
the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells  in  the  Whales,  as  shown 
by  V.  tier  Kolk,  in  Bala-  ^5„ 

noptera,   fig.  450,   a,  b;  , 

in  which  figure  a  portion 
of  the  injected  capillary 
web  is  represented  at  c. 
The  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  with  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  makes  expiration 
very  easy,  and  the  cur- 
rent strong  when  force 
is  exerted,  as  e.  g.,  to 
clear  the  nasp-palatine 
breathing  passages,  fig. 
297,/,(/:  thcpulmonary  "'■«""-"'"" ■"™"'. "'»«"■  «"-"»"•.  «■-"..,. 
vajHiur  80  expelled  mainly  forms  the  '  spout '  of  the  Whale. 

In  Slrenia  the  lungs  resemble  in  shape  and  position  those  of 
C/iflojie,  but  are  loosely  suspended  at  the  4^1 

back  part  of  an  elongated  thorax,  defined 
by  an  oblique  diaphragm  from  the  abdo- 
nien.  This  resemblance  ie  further  exem- 
plified in  the  shortness  of  the  trachea, 
the  completeness  of  its  cartilaginous 
rings,  the  length  of  the  bronchi,  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  cartilages  are  con- 
tinued into  the  subatance  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  convex  on  the  dorsal  aspect, 
flattened  on  the  opposite  surface  along 
which  the  principal  branches  of  the 
bninehi  can  be  seen  through  the  pleura 
pulmonnlis.  The  fore  end  of  each  lung 
is  thick  and  obtuse  but  narrow :  they 
soon  become  flattened  as  they  recede  and 
broaden.  In  the  Manatee  their  anterior 
or  outer  margin  is  crcnately  notched. 

There  are  but  three  rings  in  the  tra- 
chea of  the  Dugong,  the  first  being  the 
largest.  The  tube  is  somewhat  flattened 
from  before  backward :  I  fonnd  it,  in  a  specimen  8  feet  long,  5 
inches  in  circumference  and  I  inch  in  antero-posterior  diameter. 
In  older  specimens  the  ringa  bare  been  found  bony.     The  carti- 
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ln}ro)>  of  tlic  KroiK'liial  tubes  are  continued  spirally  into  one  another, 
fi{r-  4.'>  I :  the  piiIiiioDarv  artery  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  brOTtcbut 
ami  is  deeper  seated,  the  jiulmonary  vein  to  the  inner  side  ud 
cniRTfii'inlly.  Tlic  [iriiieipnl  brniieli  of  the  bronchuB,  ft,  fig.  452, 
runs  down  near  the  inner  iiiar|rin  of  the  lung,  and  continnes 
distinct  to  within  four  inches  of  the  end;  it  then  dindes  into 
^nialior  hr.inehcs ;  the  larger  ramifications  are  given  ofi"  fiwD 
its  outer  side,  r,  e.  In  all  the  branches  the  cartilaginous  rings 
continue  distinct  and  strong  till  their  diameter  ia  contracted  tome 


or  two  lines :  the  rinjr*  [assing  irrei:u'arl_r  into  each  oib«T  sf  i» 
the  in^in  trunks.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tubes  if  iLiwa 
into  lon^iimiinal  nigr.  inilioaiing  their  dilai.ihility.  Tk  »«i«f- 
ttoUl  air^vli*.  ib,  k.  are  six  tinus  largerihan  in  (be  Pe»^<ics«-.  TV 
'{tlcura  ^>vt^:s'  is  dense  in  lk.>;h  C'tarta  ami  Sirrmia,  ■»  b  iW 
snbwn^us  tissue  i4*  the  '  {>'eura  jinhnonalis.' 

In  the  K!ojtSant  ih?  Hght  Lm^  sends  a  MiaUr  pnwesf.  bfioBi 
the  thor«i-i»-  jv*iiea\a.  int-^  the  f|«oe  between  lb*  l»«KTt  anj  &*- 
)>hnij*in-  b;i:  U4h  th:s  an'.)  the  left  lung  are  nB'£i3>}n3.  TV 
ira^hi^  has  ihiriy  rj::g>.  niary  of  whieh  ai*  i«arria!]T  eit^ 

In  the  R1i:n  iVT-.-f  Kh.  r».fi>ir«.  the  traobea  hss^  -Acrty-^-* 
nngs;  they  art'  e'-se-~il.  eief^  Whio-i.  iV-  *!»3s  nn-eCac:  -W 
i'.!;;ng  r.i;  :'":T..r,f  i.-  :  r.j!T'^i:r.i".v  711*11*.  if-  is  tit;  ■c'lits  ^c  n- 
ch=nl'  r^::::^-j:;.  ns  %rs..!:K  T;.y  \'.A.    -.hi    :t::-J.      T^ri    lunz  s 

:'-.--  ■:■■■:.-  1  ■'■'  h^-  r::;;:r  v>  -^  .j-  intTp-ntl  tt.tniifr^     Ii  -a^ 
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lap  each  other ;  the  tracheal  muscles  are  attached  to  their  inner 
surface  at  the  ancrle  where  the  free  ends  are  bent  inwards.  The 
lungs  are,  as  in  Rhinoceros^  each  somewhat  notched  where  they 
embrace  the  pericardium.  The  left  lung,  in  the  Tapir,  has,  be- 
sides the  fissure  opposite  the  base  of  the  heart,  a  second  nearer 
the  apex.  The  right  lung  is  more  definitely  three-lobed,  the 
lower  one  forming  the  azygous  process.  The  tracheal  rings  are 
thick  and  broad,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros. 

In  SuidcE  and  Camelidm  the  left  lung  is  rarely  cleft  so  as  to 
show  two  lobes  :  the  right  is  more  commonly  so,  with  the  *  lobulus 
impar  '  as  a  process  of  the  lower  lobe.  In  the  Wart-Hog  (PAa- 
cochcerus)  and  Hippopotamus  an  upper  lobe  is  distinguishable 
from  a  low^er  one,  in  the  left  lung,  and  the  right  shows  three 
lobes,  besides  the  lobulus  impar.  In  the  Rmninants  it  is  more 
common  to  find  three  lobes  on  the  left  side  and  four,  including 
the  azygos  one,  on  the  right.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  in  the  Ruminant  group  relates  to  the  length  of  the 
neck,  with  which  the  windpipe  is  made  to  agree  by  the  number 
not  the  length  of  its  rings :  thus  the  Camel  may  have  upwards 
of  100  rings,  the  Giraffe  upwards  of  90,  the  Llama  80,  while  the 
shorter-necked  Musks  have  not  more  than  50  tracheal  rings.  In 
some  Ruminants  the  right  bronchus  bifurcates  at  its  origin,  and 
the  left  seems  a  third  tube.  The  tracheal  rings  are  cleft  poste- 
riorly, with  the  ends  touching  or  overlapping. 

In  certain  pinnigrade  Carwiuora  the  tracheal  rings  are  entire  for 
some  way  down  the  tube,  and  in  the  cleft  rings  the  ends  overlap. 
Phoca  vitulina  has  upwards  of  70  rings.  I  found  the  left  lung 
in  this  Seal  rather  larger  than  the  right,  and  both  divided  into 
two  lobes  :  Hunter  noted  three  lobes  on  the  left  side  *  united  by 
a  loose  cellular  texture.'  *  In  the  Ursine  Plantigrades  the  left 
lung  has  two  lobes,  the  right  three  and  the  lobulus  impar.  The 
tracheal  rings  are  thickest  anteriorly,  thinning  off  to  their  edges 
at  the  posterior  cleft :  there  is  a  slight  alternate  overlapping,  or 
interlocking,  both  in  successive  rings,  and  at  the  fore  and  back 
parts  of  the  same  ring. 

The  Ratel,  Wolverine,  and  Carcajou,  agree  with  the  Bears  in 
the  pulmonary  divisions :  the  Mydaus  ha«  three  lobes  to  the  lung ; 
and  the  lobulus  impar  of  the  right  lung  is  large  and  notched. 
In  the  Otter  the  left  lung  has  two  lobes  and  the  right  four  lobes 
including  the  lobulus  impar:  the  ends  of  the  cleft  tracheal 
rings  are  thinned  off  and  overlap  more  closely  than  in  terrestrial 
Carnivora,  The  tracheal  tube  is  wide  in  most  of  the  order,  the 
number  of  rings  ranges  from  40  to  60.     In  Digitigrades  as  a  rule 
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tlic  ri^Itt  lung  has  four  lobes :  in  some  (Lion,  Ti^^,  e.  g.) 
Icfit  hua  two  Inbca ;  in  others  (D<^i  Hysena)  three  lobes. 

In  Chiromifs,  as  in  most  Quadrumana,  the  lobulus  iinpai 
superadded  to  the  three  ordinary  lobes  of  the  right  lung:  t 
left  lung  is  bi]ohc<l :  all  the  lobes  are  distinct  from  each  otl 
throughout  The  tracheal  rings,  26  in  number  in  Chiromyt,  i 
cleft  behind,  with  the  ends  in  contact,  but  not  overlapping.  1 
^.g  bronchi  hare  shown  dila 

tions  in  some  LeTiiuriii 
In  a  Lemur  Macaco  am 
Targiua  the  lefl  lung  « 
trilobed :  as  also  in  a  I 
boon,  in  which,  as  in  otl 
Catarhines,  the  lobulus  ii 
par  is  small:  it  is  represei 
ed  as  a  process  of  the  ri^ 
lower  lobe  in  Hylobatea. 
a  Simia  Satyru*  I  fon 
both  right  and  left  lu 
undivided.'  In7><^/iKf^ 
the  right  lungs  has  tbi 
lobes,  the  left  two  lob 
as  is  the  rule  in  the  1 
manoos  order. 

§  355.  Larynx  of  Ma 
malia.  —  The  vocal  org 
appended  to  the  respii 
tory  system  in  Mammi 
ia  a  larynx  answering 
the  upper  one  in  Bin 
It  consists  of  cartilagi 
sometimes  ossified,  joim 
by  ligaments,  forming  ti 
framework  of  a  tube  ' 
case  (pixis  cava,  Anthr 
potomy),  lined  by  mueoi 
membrane,  which  may  ! 
protJuced  into  *  folds '  ai 
*  sacs '  and  reflected  ovi 
elastic,  sclerous,  and  muscular  fibres.  The  larynx  communicat 
below  (or  behind)  with  the  trachea,  fig.  453,  t,  and  above  wii 
the  pharynx.     The  chief  or  constant  cartilages  are  the  *  cricoic 
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ib.  d,  the  thyroid,  ib.  A,  t,  the  '  uytenoid,'  ib.  a,  a,  and  the  epi- 
glottis, ib./ 

Tbe  more  immediate  impresaors  of  '  sonorous  vibrations '  upon 
the  air  transversing  tbe  larynx  are  tbe  elastic  fibres  stretched 
between    the    arytenoid     and 
the  thyroid  cartili^ea,  thence  *** 

termed  '  chordie  vocales,'  and 
'  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments ; ' 
of  which  one  is  distinguished 
as  the  '  upper,'  fig.  454,  /,  the 
other  OS  the '  lower  vocal  cord,' 
ib.  A.  They  intercept  a  apace 
n,  where  the  lining  membrane 
bulges  outward,  and  in  Man 
backward,  forming  the '  laryn- 
geal sac  '  or  '  ventricle.'  In 
this  section  are  shown  the  hyo- 
epiglottic  ligament*,  the  thyro- 
hyoid ligaments  c,  the  gloeso- 
epiglottic  ligament  e,  the  crico- 
thyroid ligament  /,  and  its 
junction  with  the  lateral  crico- 
thyroid ligament  at  ff,  i,  and 
with  the  base  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  at  r'. 

With  this  brief  indication  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  larynx  in 
Man,  its  comparative  anatomy 
may  be  better  followed. 

In  the  Monotremes  the  superior  larynx  presents  some  remark- 
able modifications  in  the  Omithorhynchus.    The  thyroid  cartilage, 
fig.  455,  c,  in  this  animal  is  very  broad  ;  its  middle 
part  is  prominent  and  acuminate:  the  lateral  alie  are  I6fi 

bony,  and  each  of  them  divides,  and  sends  one  of  the  •■ 

processes  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  ib., 
where  it  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  is  confluent  with 
the  corresponding  process  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
cricoid  cartil^e,  ib.  d,  is  ossified  at  its  middle  ante- 
rior part.  The  arj'tenoid  cartilages,  ib.  e,  e,  present 
tlie  usual  triangular  form,  and  are  of  large  size. 
The  epiglottis,  ib.  a,  is  broad,  with  an  acuminate 
and  notched  apex. 

On  slitting  up  the   larynx   posteriorly,  and   < 


if* 
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thyroid  process,/,/,  fi;;.  456,  the  superior  voc«l  oords  «re  sboi 
at  b,  b,  the  inferior  ones  at  c,  a  they  are  abort,  feeble,  with 
shallow  linear  interspace:  a  EuleuB,  rf,  lies  between  tlie  iipp 
cont  and  the  cricoid  cartilage.  B^ith  sexes  emit  a  feeble  squeal 
.c„  The   ejiiglottis,   in    Marsupials, 

remarkable  for  its  lai^  size,  at 
generally  for  its  emarginate  ape 
There  is  no  muscle  pasainf^  from  tl 
epiglottis  to  the  tongue;  its  base 
connected  in  the  Kangaroo  by  a  tr 
angular  fascia  to  the  body  of  the  ( 
hyoidcs  and  the  greater  eornua ;  an 
a  small  muscle  passes  from  the  middl 
part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  I 
the  dorsum  lingun.  In  Didelph 
Opossum  the  epiglottis,  fig.  456,  /, 
entire,  the  thyroid,  ib.  a,  short,  anten 
posteriorly  produced,  and  bifun^tiu 
into  upper  and  lower  comua  behind 
the  cricoid,  b,  c,  is  broad  behind  an 
,  notched  below.    In  the  Phalangerstl 

epiglottis  is  broad  and  short,  and  with  a  bifid  apex.  In  Pen 
melet  and  Pkascogale  the  sides  of  the  broad  and  short  epiglott 
are  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  retainin 
thus  much  of  its  early  condition,  whic 
will  be  adverted  to  in  the  account  of  tli 
peculiarities  of  the  mammary  foetus.  I 
the  PeratReUs  lagotis  I  found  on  the  bat 
of  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  epiglottis 
small  sacculus  of  mucous  membrani 
which  communicated  by  a  regular  syn 
metrical  crescentic  aperture  situate 
between  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  an 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  was  continue 
down  in  front  of  the  tljyroid  cartilaige 
the  surface  of  the  cavity  was  smooth  and  lubricated,  and  i 
seemed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  hinge-Hke  motioi 
between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  body  of  the  08  hyoidea.  Th 
thyroid  cartilage  is  convex  externally  and  protuberant  in  th 
Phalangera  and  Koala.  The  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  i 
broad  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  cbordte  vocalcs  ar 
represented  by  short  and  slight  folds  of  the  membrane,  want 
ing  the  '  ligaments,'  and  not  susceptible  of  being  stretched,  ii 
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the  Kangaroos  and  Phalangors.  Tlie  Opossums  have  the  lower 
ligament,  above  which  is  a  small '  ventricle ':  they  can  squeak 
ami  also  '  purr.'  As  a  rule  the  Marsupials  have  little  or  no  voice: 
the  Wombat  emits  a  guttural  hissing  sound:  the  Dust/Hrng  Ur- 
sinus  a  snarling  growl  or  whine:  the  Thylacinc  is  described  as 
littering  a  short  guttural  cry.  I  have  never  heard  a  vocal  note  of 
any  kind  from  the  Kangaroos,  Potoroos,  Pctaurists,  Phalangera, 
or  Peranietes.  Bennett '  states  that  the  Kangaroo  utters  a  moan 
when  wounded  and  iu  pain.  ^^g 

The  voice  of  Kodents  is  shrill 
and  monotonous  :  the  cry  of  the 
wounded  Hare  is  loud  and  pite- 
ous. The  aire  of  the  thyroid,  fig. 
45S,  &,are  quadrate,  convex,  and 
united  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  the 
posterior  margins  are  oblique 
and  parallel.  The  cricoid,  ib.  tf,  is 
short  or  narrow  anteriorly,  leav- 
ing a  wide  space  for  the  crico- 
thyroid lij^ament,  ib.  c.  The 
arytenoids,  ib.  r,  r,  are  rela- 
tively large,  with  everted  api- 
ces. The  epiglottis,  ib,  a,  is 
broad,  with  a  bifid  apex :  at 
its  base  are  small  cartilaginous  styliform  bodies,  separated  by  a 
triangular  space :  a  vertical  groove  divides  the  insertions  of  the 
'  chordie  vocales '  from  b  to  c,  fig.  458.  The  inferior  tubercles, 
c,  c,  give  attachment  to  the  upper  vocal  cords ;  which  they  help 
to  stretch,  while  they  expand  the  ventricles,  and  afford  freer  mo- 
tion to  the  lower  vocal  cords,  d,  d.  In  the  Beaver  the  epiglottis 
is  triangular,  with  a  vertical  raph<^  on  its  posterior  surface,  termi- 
nating in  a  sac  bordered  by  the  vocal  ligaments.  There  is  a  blind 
sac  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  in  Ccelogeni/a  Faca :  in  both  Ro- 
dents the  vocal  cords  are  short  and  little  salient,  and  the  '  ventri- 
cles'  are  shallow:  the  voice  is  acute.  In  the  Porcupines  both 
the  vocal  cords  and  ventricles  are  wanting :  they  are  mute,  save 
at  the  rut,  when  the  male  emits  a  low  grunt. 

The  Inseclivora  agree  with  other  Lyencephala  in  the  low  de- 
velopment of  the  vocal  organ  and  power.  In  the  Hedgehog, 
fig.  459,  besides  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  c,  arytenoid,  d,  and  epiglottal 
a,  cartilages,  there  is  a  triangular  cartilage,  _/",  between  the  bases 
of   the   arytenoids   and   the   cricoid,    called   '  interarticular  *  in 
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Lmtdz  of  Hedgehog, 
occxx. 


ccxviii^^,  p  34.  At  the  apex  of  the  arytenoids  are  the  con- 
fluent '  cartilages  of  Santorini,'  ib.  b.  The  cricoid,  Cy  has  a  median 
longitudinal  ridge  behind.  The  vocal  cords  are  short,  and  at- 
tached interiorly  to  the  lobes  of  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  die 

lower  chord  is  the  strongest ;  the  *  ventricle  *  is 
produced  into  a  sac  between  the  epiglottis  and 
hyoid.  The  Hedgehog's  squeak  is  seldom  heard. 
The  larynx  of  Shrews  and  Bats  agrees  in  the 
main  with  that  of  the  Hedgehog.  In  a  lai^ 
frugivorous  bat  {Pteropus)^  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  coalesce  anteriorly  for  a  short  extent: 
the  cricoid,  flg.  460,  c,  has  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal ridge:  the  epiglottis  is  broad  with  an 
acute  apex:  besides  the  arytenoids  and  their 
apically  confluent  ^  Santorinian  cartilages,'  </, 
there  are  the  '  sesamoid  cartilages,'  &,  and  an  '  intercellular  carti- 
lage,' fy  narrower  than  in  the  hedgehog,  and  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  inferior  vocal  cord  is  sharply  produced,  but  is  short  and 
narrow :  the  ventricle  is  not  dilated  into  a  sac. 

In  the  Sloths  the  upper  vocal  cord  is  obsolete ;  the  lower  one  is 
w^ell  defined  but  short;  the  ventricle  is  shallow.     The  voice  of 

the  Ai  {Bradi/pus  tridactylus)  is  feeble  and 
plaintive ;  that  of  the  Cholcepus  didactylusy  cap- 
tive at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  has 
never  been  heard  there.  The  Armadillos,  also, 
appear  to  be  habitually  mute :  only  the  lower 
vocal  cord  is  manifest :  the  ventricle  is  obsolete : 
the  epiglottis  is  deeply  notched  at  the  apex.*  In 
the  great  Anteater  {Myrmecophaga  jvbatd)  the 
thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified.  The  cricoid  is  car- 
tilaginous. The  arytenoids  are  low  obtuse  carti- 
lages. The  lower  *  chordse  vocales '  extend  from 
the  arytenoids  forward,  the  fold  containing  them 
expanding  as  they  advance.  There  is  a  shallow  fossa  beneath 
this  fold  and  a  deeper  one  representing  the  ventricle  above  it. 
A  small  *  interarticular '  fibro-cartilage  supports  an  obtuse  pro- 
minence near  the  hinder  ends  of  the  epiglottidean  folds,  which 
are  continued  back  to  the  arytenoids. 

The  larynx  includes,  in  Cetacea,  the  usual  Mammalian  carti- 
lages, much  modified  in  shape  and  proportions.     The  thyroid  in 

*  Referred  by  Bnmdt  to  Pferoptis  Vampirm,  in  ccxvm";  and  by  Bishop,  who 
copies  the  figure,  to  Phyllostoma  Spectrum,  cccxx,  fig.  898. 

*  cxxvii".  p.  144. 
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Bal(BHnptera  is  but  little  convex  transversely ;  the  wings  unite  at 
an  open  angle ;  the  breadth  mach  exceeds  the  length,  but  the 
luwer  angles  are  produced  and  continued  down  outside  the  cricoid  : 
this  is  a  thick  cartilage,  broad  and  flat  posteriorly,  with  a  thick 
upper  margin  and  an  irregular  thinner  lower  one :  it  is  incomplete 
at  the  fore-part,  from  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx 
protrudes  and  expands  into  a  large  sacculus.  In  Pkoccena  the 
thyroid,  from  the  great  extension  of  the  inferior  comua,  seems  to 
consist  of  two  semilunar  car- 
tilages united  at  their  anterior 
extremities.  The  cricoid  is 
incomplete  at  the  fore  part, 
but  does  not  give  passage  to 
a  laryngeal  sac.  The  aryte- 
noids, articulated  to  the  cricoid 
by  a  broad  base,  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  length,  rising, 
in  contact  along  their  mesial 
borders,  and  becoming  in- 
closed with  the  long  epiglottis 
by  a  sheath  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  fig.  461,  ft, 
so  as  to  form  therewith  a  long 
pyramidal  projection,  with  a 
slightly  expanded  apex,  which 
is  encircled,  as  it  were 
grasped,  by  a  sphincteric  dis- 
position of  the  muscles  of  the 
soft  palate,  ib.  e.  The  open- 
ing of  the  glottis  (through 
which  passes  the  bristle,  in 
fig.  461)  is  transversely  semi- 
lunar  in    Delpkinida :     it    is 

triradiatc  with  the  posterior  cleft  extending  backward  between 
the  arytenoid  apices  in  Balanidee.  The  epiglottis  seems  almost 
continuous,  through  its  fibro>cartilaginous  union,  with  the  upper 
margin  of  the  thyroid:  it  is  elongated,  and  curved  toward  the 
arytenoids  to  which  its  lateral  margins  are  attached,  completing 
the  npical  third  of  the  laryngeal  tube  in  DflphinidiB :  in  Balfsnida 
the  epiglottis  and  arytenoids  are  relatively  shorter,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  the  membrane  at  their  base,  the  apices  beiiiff 
free  and  not  expanded,  as  in  DelpkinidtE.  The  basal  o* 
arytenuiils  extend  from  the  cricoid  forward  to  the  thyrc 
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there  arc  no  '  vocal  cords/  but  between  them  and  the  base  of 
the  epiglottis  are  two  lateral  glandular  fossa;,  representing  the 

*  ventricles  ' :  there  are  numerous  orifices  of  mucous  follicles  along 
the  fore  |)art  of  the  base  of  the  larynx. 

The  external  respiratory  aperture,  fig.  297, y,  answering  to  the 
nostrils  of  other  Mammals,  is  single  in  all  Cetacea,  save  the 
Whales  (BalcenidcB)y  and  is  called  the  *  spout-'  or  *  blow-hole.' 
Where  it  is  single  it  is  a  transverse  slit ;  it  is  symmetrically  situ- 
ated, cresccntic  with  the  horns  turned  forward,  in  Delphinidcg; 
it  is  crescentic  but  oblique  and  io  the  left  of  the  medial  line  in  the 
small  Cachalot  {Euphysetes) ;  it  is  similarly  unsymmetrical,  but  of 
sigmoid  shape  in  the  great  Cachalot  (^Physeter).  The  two  nostrils  in 
the  Whale-tribe  are  longitudinal.  In  all  Cetacea  the  ^spoutJiole' 
is  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  readily  emerging  for  inspira- 
tion without  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  animal.  In  the  broad 
truncate  muzzle  of  the  great  Cachalot  it  is  advanced  to  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  that  part :  in  other  Cetacea  it  is  mostly  on  the 
same  transverse  parallel  as  the  eyes.  The  direction  of  the  nasal 
passage  is  accordingly  vertical:  and  as  the  lining  or  defining 
membranes  descend  through  the  mass  of  adipose  tissue  to  the 
bony  canal,  the  passage  is  dilated  or  produced  into  large  irregu- 
larly plicated  sinuses  or  sacculi,  ib.  e,  e.  The  first,  toward  the 
fore  part  of  the  passage,  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
anterior  valvular  prominence  in  Delphinidce,  which  fits  into  and 
closes  the  outer  crescentic  aperture,  at  the  will  of  the  animal : 
other  muscles  serve  to  open  and  dilate  the  spout-hole.  The  great 
Cachalot,  when  gasping  in  the  death-throes,  opens  it  widely :  in 
the  ordinary  state  it  will  admit,  in  the  Whale,  a  man's  arm. 
Lower  down,  in  the  Porpoise,  larger  lateral  narial  sacculi  extend 
both  forward  and  backward :  the  parietes  of  all  these  plicated  ex- 
pansions are  invested  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  whereby  the 
water  that  may  get  access  to  them  by  the  blow-hole,  and  to  which 
they  serve  as  diverticula,  can  be  expelled  along  with  the  expired 
current  of  air.  The  number,  size,  and  complexity  of  the  narial 
sacculi  vary  in  different  genera :  Hunter  remarks  that  *  the  Sper- 
maceti Whale  has  the  least  of  this  structure.'*  In  DelphinidtB 
the  nasal  meatus  divides  on  entering  the  osseous  part  of  the 
passage,  which  is  traversed  by  a  medial  prefrontal  and  vomerine 

*  septum  narium,'fig.  297,  d:  below  this  the  passages  again  inter- 
communicate and  receive  the  swollen  apex  of  the  glottis.  In  the 
small  Cachalot  {Euphysetes)  the  bony  narial  septum  exists,  but 
the  right  meatus  is  so  small  that  only  the  hirger  left  one  is  tra- 

'  xcrr.  p.  371. 
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versed  by  the  air-passage ' :  and  in  the  great  Cachalot  it  is  this 
disproportionately  enveloped  *  bony  nostril '  which  is  described  as 
the  *  single  canal '  by  Hunter.*  In  the  BalcBnidce  the  two  narial 
canals  are  continued  from  the  blow-holes ;  distinct  from  one 
another  to  the  lower  and  hinder  border  of  the  bony  septum.  In 
all  Cetacea  a  dark  pigment  is  continued  with  the  dense  epithelial 
lining  of  the  narial  passages  from  the  blow-hole  down  to  the  bony 
tract.  The  phenomenon  described  and  figured  as  the  *  spouting  of 
the  Whale '  consists  chiefly  of  the  expired  pulmonary  vapour :  it 
does  not  include  water  received  into  the  pharynx  from  the  mouth; 
but  it  may  contain  that  which  has  been  diverted  from  the  nasal 
passage  and  accumulated  in  the  sacculi :  and  the  appearance  of  a 
fountain  may  be  enhanced  by  superincumbent  sea-water  *  blown 
up'  in  the  violent  act  of  expiration,  begun  before  the  bljw-hole 
itself  had  emerged. 

Similarity  of  structure  can  as  little  be  predicated  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  air-passage  as  of  the  digestive  and  circulating  sys- 
tems, in  the  herbivorous  and  the  carnivorous  marine  apodal  Mam- 
niJils.  The  Dugong  and  Dolphin  present  opposite  extremes,  e.  g. 
in  the  development  of  the  epiglottis,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  Sirenin,^  The  glottis  is  very  small  and  T-«hapcd,  the 
upper  transverse  slit  being  crescentic,  with  the  horns  bent  a 
little  way  outside  the  vertical  slit:  the  epiglottis  is  not  long  enough 
to  close  or  cover  this,  but  makes  an  obtuse  prominence  in  front 
of  the  glottis :  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  formed  by  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  thin  convex  borders  of  the  arytenoids.  The 
cartilaginous  wings  of  the  thyroid  are  not  confluent,  but  are  joined 
anteriorly,  for  a  short  way,  by  sclerous  tissue,  and  below  this  by 
membrane  and  areolar  tissue:  the  mesial  cleft  below  is  continued 
on  as  a  fissure  to  the  upper  cleft  of  the  thyroid :  each  wing  is  an 
irregular  rhomboid,  of  which  the  foremost  end  is  the  point  of 
junction  with  its  fellow,  while  the  opposite  angle  is  produced  intxi 
the  *  inferior  cornu,'  and  is  similarly  connected  by  sclerous  fibres 
to  a  prominence  on  the  side  of  the  cricoid :  the  intermediate  angle 
on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  feebly  represents  the 
*  superior  cornu,' which  is  connected  to  the  thyrohyal  by  ligament 
including  a  nuclear  *  cartilage  of  Morgagni.'  The  cricoid  is  a 
larger  cartilage,  and  forms  a  complete  ring :  its  broad  posterior 
surface  offers  three  longitudinal  facets— one  medial,  narrow  but 
expanding  above  and  below,  and  two  lateral  and  broad :  the  lower 
border  describes  three  straight  lines :  the  upper  border  is  very 
thick,  and  presents,  on  each  side,  an  elliptical  convex  articular 

«  XLix'.  p.  87,  pL  18,  fig.  1,  ol.  «  Ibid.  »  txvii".  p.  30  (1838). 
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surface  for  the  arytenoid :  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  is  convex 
and  notched  above.  Each  arytenoid  is  an  irregular  three-sided 
pyramid,  the  inner  surface  flat,  the  antero-extemal  surface  convex, 
the  postero-extemal  surface  concave,  the  base  excavated  to  fit  the 
cricoid  articular  tubercle,  with  which  it  is  articulated  by  a  synovial 
and  fibrous  capsule ;  the  apex  is  compressed  and  extended  in  the 
antero-posterior  direction,  forming  the  convex  lateral  margin  of  the 
glottis.  The  short  space  between  the  arytenoid  and  thyroid  car- 
tilages is  traversed  by  a  thick  fasciculus  of  dense  elastic  fibres 
representing  the  lower  vocal  cord,  and  covered  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  larynx:  there  is  a  small  pit  between  the  ante- 
rior insertions  of  the  *  chordae,'  but  no  other  indication  of  sacculus. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth  for  a  short  extent  below  its 
reflection  and  over  the  arytenoid  apices,  and  then  begins  sud- 
denly to  be  disposed  in  numerous  narrow  pHcaa  which  increase  in 
breadth  as  they  descend  into  the  trachea :  at  the  back  part  of  the 
larynx  are  a  few  longitudinal  rugae.  There  is  no  true  cartilage 
in  the  epiglottis :  the  small  pyramidal  prominence  in  front  of  the 
glottis  includes  yellowish  and  white  fibrous  tissue  which  degene- 
rates gradually  into  the  areolar  substance  occupying  the  interalar 
thyroid  space :  the  other  parts  of  the  laryngeal  framework  have 
bony  granules  scattered  through  their  gristly  tissue.  A  *  hyo- 
epiglottideus'  is  continued  from  the  fore  part  of  the  epiglottis  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  The  *  arytenoidei  obliqui '  and  *  transversi  * 
are  represented  by  a  single  pair  of  muscles,  which  derive  a  broad 
and  extensive  origin  from  the  posterior  and  external  ridges  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  a  small  round 
cartilage  in  the  posterior  interspace  of  the  arytenoids.  These 
muscles,  through  the  advantage  aflPorded  them  by  this  middle 
fixed  fulcrum  (which  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  their 
point  of  origin),  act  with  great  power  upon  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, drawing  them  together,  and  thus  forcibly  closing  the  nar- 
row glottis.     They  are  directly  opposed  by  strongly  developed 

*  thy reo- arytenoidei,'  which  pass  obliquely  backward  from  the 
internal  and  interior  part  of  each  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilages 
to  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  arytenoids,  which  they 
draw  apart,  and  thus  open  the  glottis.  The  *  crico-arytenoidei ' 
arise  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cricoid,  and  are  so  inserted 
as  to  draw  the  arytenoidei  forward  as  well  as  outward.     The 

*  crico-thyroidei '  cover  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  *  sterno-thyroidei '  and  *  thyreo-hyoidei '  are  ex- 
tremely powerful.* 

'  cxvit''.  p.  32. 
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In  the  Elephant  the  alsD  of  the  thyroid  are  externally  convex 
and  unite  anteriorly  at  an  obtuse  angle  ;  the  upper  comua  are 
short,  the  lower  ones  are  notched  anteriorly.  The  cricoid  ex- 
tends posteriorly  over  the  first  three  tracheal  rings.  The  aryte- 
noids are  long :  the  lower  vocal  cord  is  well-marked ;  the  upper 
one  indistinct.  In  the  Rhinoceros  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage meet  at  a  slightly  obtuse  angle :  there  is  no  notch  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  anterior  median  line ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable triangular  vacancy  below,  filled  up  by  dense  elastic  and 
aponeurotic  membrane,  to  which  yielding  walls  of  the  larynx 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyreo-arytenoidei  muscles  adhere.  The 
cricoid  is  nearly  thrice  as  deep  behind  as  in  front,  contributing 
to  the  extent  of  the  crico-thyroid  interspace.  The  arytenoid  car- 
tilages are  relatively  of  large  size :  their  base  extends  half-way 
across  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  from  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  these  produced  bases,  the  upper  and  lower  *  chordte  vocales ' 
extend  forward  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  base  of  the  epiglottis. 
Only  the  anterior  half,  therefore,  of  the  *  rima  glottidis '  is  bounded 
by  vibratile  vocalising  material,  and  the  ordinary  voice  of  the 
Khinoceros  is  a  feeble  bleat  like  that  of  a  calf.  Between  the 
upper  and  lower  chordae  vocales  is  the  opening  of  a  large  sac- 
culus  laryngis,  which  communicates  anteriorly  with  a  crescentic 
fossa  under  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  A  fold  of  membrane  ex- 
tends on  each  side  from  a  smidl  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  at  the 
inner  and  under  side  of  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  downward,  in- 
ward, and  forward  to  the  anterior  termination  of  the  chord© 
vocales :  these  oblique  folds  form  the  inner  or  ]X)8terior  walls  of 
the  anterior  fossas  of  the  sacculi  laryngis.  The  anterior  or  supe- 
rior labia  of  the  glottis  form  two  broad,  thick,  slightly  everted  folds 
of  mucous  membrane.  In  the  mass  of  muscles  attached  to  and 
passing  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  there  are  developed 
about  twelve  tendons  which  radiate  to  be  inserted  into  a  central 
sesamoid  cartilage.  The  epiglottis  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  with 
the  pointed  apex  curved  forward,  and  having  strong  glosso- 
epiglottidei  muscles  attached  to  it. 

In  the  Horse  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  meet  at  an  acute  angle, 
leaving  a  large  inferior  notch :  the  back  part  of  the  thyroid  forms 
an  almost  acute  angle  with  the  cricoid :  the  cricoid  has  similar 
proportions  to  that  in  Rhinoceros ;  it  has  been  vertically  cleft 
behind  and  the  moieties  divaricated,  in  fig.  462,  i,  i.  The  aryte- 
noids, ih.f^f,  have  their  bases  deflected  from  each  other,  keeping 
patent  the  *  rima  glottidis  ' :  the  *  cartilages  of  Santorini,'  ib.  A,  A, 
are  hook-shaped.     The  lower  vocal  cords,  ib.  //,  y,  arc  large  and 
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above  tliem  are  llie  orifices,  e.  e,  of  the  deep  *  ventri- 
ujipcr  ronls  are   barely  definable.        The    ciM{;li»lliSr 


I       -....,.         . 

^H  ib,  »,  is  II  liin);i«h  triangle  with  the  a]>ex  entire  and  antniverU-d. 

^H  the  biLnc  inetlinlly  i^let'l  by  the  Bo-ealleil  '  sulcus,' ib.  </ ;   nm)  piu- 

^M  (liicwi  into  two  |iri>ct>sses  ('curnua'uf  Caaserius).     Uetwpvn  the 

^H  commissure  of  the  Inwcr  i-nnh,  ff,  i/,  and  thu  epiglottis  is  an  ural 

^K  luvity,  c,  above  tvhieh  is  the  '  scmilunai'  ritlge'  or  '  menibDuie.'  b. 

^H  In  the  Ah,  the  wing»  of  tho  thyntiil  unite  anteriorly  at  a 

^H^  rather  nbtntie  nn<:le:  tht^  cricoid 

^^^^^^  *"-  resembles  that  of  the  Morse:  it 

^^^^^L  ^ftk  gimilarly  eleft  and  divaricated 

^^^^^1  ^^^^  '"   ^f^'  ^^^'     ''"''^  crico-thyroid 

^^^^^^^  ^H  "'^^  intentpace       relatively  lesa  tliaii 

^  ^M  ,'^B  in  the  Horse.      The  epiglottis,  a, 

^1  ^-^^Btj^^^^  '^   '^   more    equilateral    triangle 

I  r^ " ""■"•■"■"■ 


less  acute :  it  is  perforateil  by  two  ajierturcs,  ib.  e.  c,  lending  to 
two  'saccuH'  continued  uiKm  part  of  the  inner  fiurftice  of  tlie 
thyi'iiid.  Between  the  apertures  ie  the  nmhed  recess,  ib.  6,  iti 
which  the  lower  vocal  eords,  rf,  d,  are  inserted;  these  arising 
behind  froin  the  bases  of  the  arytenoids. 

The  voice  of  the  horee  uuder  sexual  or  other  pleasuraUe  excite- 
ment is  due  to  tnovementi*  of  the  voeal  cords  through  forcibly 
expired  air,  but  with  short  intervals  or  interruptions  of  the  current. 
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])roiluuiiig  the  elirill  but  tremulous  or  vibratory  sciile  of  notes, 
sinking  to  its  close,  and  called  the  'neigh.'  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
group  of  Equidie  with  callosities  on  both  fore  and  hind  legs  and 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail ;  the  species  with  callosities  on  the 
fore  legs  only,  with  stift'  erect  innnes  and  naked  terminally  tufted 
tails,  vibrate  their  vocal  corde  by  cnrrents  of  air  in  alternate 
opposite  directions,  produced  by  vigorous  acts  of  inspiiation  and 
espiration,  with  the  head  and  neck  held  in  the  position  in  which 
euch  currents  can  best  act  ui>on  the  larynx  ;  the  sounds  so  pro- 
duced are  tern)c<I  the  '  bray:'  in  some  species  the  notes  are  long- 
drawn  out,  e.  g.  the  ass ;  in  others  they  are  shortened  to  a  kind 
of '  bark,'  as  in  the  S.  African  striped  ass,  called,  on  that  account, 
'  couakka'  or  '  qiiagga.' 

The  thyroid  of  the  Tapir  is  thicker  than  in  the  Horse  or  Ass, 
and  lies  more  in  the  plane  of  the  trachea :  the  cricoid  is  less 
than  in  them,  and  has  no  tubercle  on  the  hack  part.  The 
arytenoids  resemble  those  of  the  Horse,  but  arc  less  hollowed 
behind.  A  triangular  fi bro-cartilaginous  mass  represents  the  two 
cartilages  of  Santorini  (fig.  462,  k.  A,  lloi-si'):  a  similar  trian- 
gular  fibro-cartilage  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  arytenoid  rei)resenta  *''' 

the  cuneiform  cartilage,  and  is  con- 
tinued at  its  apex  into  the  lower 
vocal  cord ;  this  is  well  marked, 
sharp,  and  joins  its  fellow  at  an 
acute  angle  ;  the  npjier  vocal  wird 
is  very  short,  but  deRnable.  The 
'  ventricle"  is  prolonged  into  a 
blind  oval  sac  resting  U[)on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thyroid.  From 
the  anterior  couHuence  of  the  lower 
cords  a  membranous  fold  ascends 
toward  the  epiglottis,  and  divides 
into  two  semilunar  f<)ld8  which 
bound  smalt  follicular  deprcssitms. 
The  e]iig  lot  I  is  resembles  that  of  the 
.Vss:  an  opening  at  its  base  lends 
to  a  curve<l  cavity  on  each  side.  "~ 

In  Artiodactylos    the   wings  of    "'"'"'"''"■'" j^'^'^''^'-"^||j"<'|"|''«'»i"« 
the    thyroid    unite    at    an    acute 

angle.  In  the  Hog  there  are  no  upper  connm :  the  cricoid,  fig. 
4(>4,/,  is  broad  and  thick  behind,  with  a  tuberous  process  on  each 
side.     The  arytenoids,  e,  arc  united  at  their  apices  by  a  '  santu- 

voi,.  III.  Qq' 
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riniaii  cartUajre;'  Iwth  up{>er,  b,  and  lower,  c,  vocal  cords  m 
well  defiiiod,  and  directed  obliquely  downward  to  be  inserted  into 
the  tliyroid  about  one-eiglith  of  its  length  from  the  lower  mirgiE 
The  ventricle,  commencing  by  the  chink,  d,  is  continued  upwari 
into  ail  obioiig  Hattcned  eacculus,  a.  The  range  of  voice  is  oon- 
Biderablc,  from  the  low  grunt  to  the  loud  discordant  squeal. 

In  the  Camel  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  meet  at  an  almost  right 
angle,  and  nnite  along  the  mid  part,  leaving  an  upjier  and  u 
under  notcli.  The  upper  cornu  is  represented  by  a  alighllT 
prominent  tubercle :  the  lower  comu  is  more  produced,  ova- 
lapjiing  obliquely  the  cricoid,  and  tied  to  a  tubercle  near  it«  lower 
border  by  short  ligamentouB  fibres.  The  cricoid  is  a  deep  and 
thick  annular  cartilage;  the  vertical  extent  anteriorly  b  about 
half  of  that  behind;  the  upper  border 
has  an  oval  facet  on  each  side  for  the 
arytenoids.  The  base  of  the  aryteaiod 
developee  an  external,  fig.  465,  tf,  and  u 
internal  process;  the  body  is  lamelliform, 
and  expands  above  into  a  punctate  softer 
cartilage  which  curves  outward.  The 
epiglottis,  ib.  a,  has  a  median  rising  or 
tubercle,  A,  on  the  hinder  surface;  the 
lower  cords,  c,  c,  from  the  base  of  the 
arytenoids,  are  neatly  defined,  more  linear 
in  the  Llama  than  in  the  Camel;  the 
broad  membranes,  b.  b,  continued  fram 
the  anterior  border  of  the  arytenoids  to 
tlie  base  of  the  epiglottis,  represent,  by  ■ 
slight  thickening  of  their  lower  border, 
the  n]>[>cr  cords ;  a  elit^like  aperture  be- 
L.r,n.  ^i»»ed^p™  whind,  twecH  tliesc  Bod  the  lower  cords  leads  to 
moderately  developed  ventricles.  The 
thyroid  cartilage  is  perforated  by  a  laryngeal  nerve  and  by  a 
veMel. 

In  the  Ox  the  thyn>id  ala;  are  sub-equilateral,  and  united  at  an 
obtuBC  angle :  the  upjier  vocal  cord  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
Camel;  the  lower  one  is  rather  longer,  and  vibrates  so  as  to 
produce  the  bellowing  roar  of  tlie  bull  and  the  sonorous  lowing 
of  the  cow. 

In  the  Elk  (Ahen),  the  upper  cornu  of  the  thyroid,  fig.  466,  n, 
is  much  produced ;  the  lower  one  is  obsolete,  and  the  rounded 
angle  there  is  connected  by  ligament  with  the  cricoid  tubercle. 
The  cricoid  is  short  anteriorly,  ib.  b,  and  connected  there  by  the 
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ciico-thyroid  ligaiuent,  d,  cn>S8iDg  the  wide  Kjiace  of  tliut  uuiiie, 
to  the  thjmid;  the  cricoid  is  expanded  behind  and  thence  pro- 
duced downward,  at  c,  ao  as  to  cross  the  five  first  tracheal  rings. 
The  upper  cord  is  not  defined:  the  lower  one  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  thyroid.  In  the  Rein-deer  a 
laryngeal  sac  protrudes  below  the  base  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  Giraffe  is  mute,  save  at  the  sexual  season.  The  Inrynx  of 
the  Deer,  with  the  annexed  vascular  thyroid  b(«lies,  undergoes  a 
periodical  development,  at  the  season  of  the  rut,  in  the  male, 
which  then  utters  notes  characteristic  of  the  species  :  in  the  lied- 
dcer  it  is  termed  '  belling '  {quati 
bellowing):  in  the  Fallow-deer 
it  is  something  between  a  belch 
and  a  bray :  in  the  Roe-buck  it 
is  a  shriller  grunt. 


In  the  Uear  the  thyroid  is  convex,  the  alte  meet  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  unite  along  tbe  upper  half  uf  their  fore  part,  ivhich 
developes  a  tubercle,  fig.  467,  a,  to  which  the  epiglottis  is  at- 
tached :   the  inferior  cleft,  ib,  ft,  almost  extends  thereto  in  Urtus 

arctoi:  the  upper  comua  are  ^"^     '     '' ones,  ib. //,  are  very 

long.      Tbe  criouid  is  i  a   anterior  clcfi,  r, 


uptm 
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and  the  lateral  halves  are  connected  chiefly  by  ligament.  The 
arvtcnoids,  fig.  468,  are  rhomboid:  between  them  at  the  hind 
imrt  of  the  rima  glotlidis  are  the  sesamoid  cartilages,  ib.  rf,  J, 
which  a  few  muariilar  fibres  act.  Cuneiform  and  Bantorinian 
cartilages  are  also  present  The  lower 
*^^  vocal   ligaments  rise,   as   they   adrsnce, 

toward  the  upper  ones.  The  epiglottis 
is  broad,  with  an  obtuse  apex.  In  the 
Badger  the  laryngeal  sacs  are  deep  and 
'  bifid,  one  portion  extending  to  beneath 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  other  to  bft* 
^^j  tween  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilagei. 
'"Kl^'..iii'f»^iii««.  tT«i  ami*  In  the  Otter  the  anterior  cleft  of  the 
cricoid,  fig.  469,  r,  extends  to  near  the 
upper  bonier :  the  lower  or  hinder  border  of  the  thyroid,  ib.  i,  u 
deeply  emai^nate:  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  shows  a 
rounded  apex,  like  a  process  :  the  epiglottis  a  is  oval. 

In  the  Doff  the  epiglottis  is  triangular,  with  a  medial  furrow  at 
the  base:  the  ventricles  are  deep:  santori- 
nian  and  cuneiform  cartilages  arc  present, 
superadded  to  the  arytenoids  which  curre 
away  from  each  other.  In  the  Cat  tribe  the 
upper  vocal  cords,  fig.  470,  c,  are  unusually 
prominent,  and  by  their  vibration  cause  the 
'  purring "  sound  :  the  lower  vocal  cords,  ib.  d, 
arc  shorter  and  less  prominent,  and  do  not 
BU|)port  any  membranous  appendages:  the 
epiglottis,  ib.  b,  is  triangular  with  a  subacute 
ajicx':  in  the  Lion  this  is  more  obtuse.  The 
ventricles  fonn  a  sac  between  the  vocal  liga- 
ments. The  larynx  of  the  Lion  differs  from 
that  of  the  Cat  chiefly  in  its  more  free  suspen- 
■"""'  "'  "^  ■  siun,  allowing  the  strong  vibrations  of  all  the 
parts  pnMliieing  the  terrific  roar.  In  the  Cat  the  upper  coniua 
of  the  thyroid  are  closely  connected  through  the  medium  of  the 
thyriv-  and  ccrato-hyalu,  with  the  stylohyals :  in  the  Lion  a  long 
ligament  intcrvenei'  hctiveen  the  stylo-  and  ccrat^t-hyals. 

Ill  the  Aye-nye  (  Chiroiiii/ii)  the  thyroid  is  like  the  prow  of  a 
Imat,  without  keel,  being  laterally  contracted  and  producetl:  the 
cricoid  is  notched  at  llio  n)i<ldle  of  its  broad  hack  part :  the  crico- 
thyroid interspace  is  naimw.  The  vocal  conls  arc  slender  and 
well  defined ;  between  them  and  the  epiglottis  is  a  large  and 
deep  pouch,  fmm  which  a.  median  saccuhis  in  pniduced  between 
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tlie  back  of  the  thyroid  anri  the  haae  of  the  epiglottis.'  An 
intcrarticular  cartilage  lies  between  the  arytenoids.  1  found 
botli  tliese  cartilages  |>artly  ossified  and  the  cricoid  confluent 
with  the  upper  two  tracheal  rings.  The 
laryngeal  cartilages  are  commonly  more 
or  less  ossified  in  the  Slow  Lemurs. 

In  Stenopt  gracilit  the  lower  cornua 
of  the  thyroid  are  produced  over   and 


beyond  the  cricoid  to  be  connected  with  the  first  tracheal  ring : 
tlie  crico-thyroid  interspace  is  narrow,  but  vertically  wide  :  there 
are  both  santorinian  and  cuneiform  cartilages.  The  upper  vocal 
cords  are  rather  thick  and  attached  forward  to  the  root  of  the 
epiglottis :  the  lower  vocal  cords  are  narrow,  short,  and  attached 
to  the  thyroid:  the  ventricles  are  shallow,  and  are  confluent 
beneath  the  epiglottis.  This  rises  high  and  has  its  free  border 
rounded  and  notched.  The  thyroid  is  prominent,  with  a  median 
emargination  above,  in  Lemur  Mvngoz:  the  back  of  the  cricoid 
is  ridged  below,  and  above  this  is  excavated.  The  arytenoids  are 
rather  large  and  high,  having  the  santorinian  bodies  connected, 
but  not  confluent,  with  their  apices.  The  vocal  cords  are  well 
•  ai.  p.  44,  pi.  10,  flg.  3. 
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defined,  the  upper  ones  are  broad;  above  their  epiglottidean it- 
tachnients  there  is  a  widish  sac :  the  intercordal  yeiitricles  m 
mo<1eratc. 

Among  Platyrrhine  Quadrumana  the  larynx  of  Hapalt^  CaK- 
thrixy  and  Cebns  retains  the  moderate  proportions  of  that  in  Ltmnh 
rid(e :  it  is  relatively  larger  in  the  Spider-monkeys  (^Ateles)  anl 
attains,  with  the  hyoid,  an  enormous  size  in  the  Howlers  (Afyedis, 
fig.  47 1 ).  In  most  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  is  emarginate: 
but  Ateles  arachnoides  and  HapaU  roaalia  are  exceptions ;  insteil 
of  tiie  notch  there  is  a  median  process,  and  a  small  sacculus  po- 
jccts  from  the  crico-thyroid  interspace :  the  santorinian  cartilage 
are  confluent  at  their  apices>  and  distinct  from  the  cuneifoni 
c*artihiges,  in  Cehus  and  Hapale ;  but  both  are  fibrous  rather 
than  gristly :  they  appear  as  processes  of  the  upper  vocal  cord& 
These  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  like  the  lower  cords,  whid 
there  rather  overlap  them :  the  ventricles  are  moderate :  the  rimt 
glottidis  is  ordinarily  wide  and  almost  perpendicular :  the  basi- 
hyal  is  not  excavated.  In  Ateles  the  basihyal  is  quadrangular 
and  excavated:  the  santorinian  and  cuneiform  bodies  coalesce 
with  eacjh  other  and  with  the  epiglottis,  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
j)rocesses.  In  the  HowJer  (Alf/cetes)  the  cricoid,  though  small  in 
j>roportion  to  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  is  larger  than  in  other 
Platyrrhincs  and  remarkably  thick  and  powerful,  especially 
behind :  it  is  ossified,  and  impressed  on  each  side,  near  the  lower 
posterior  angle,  by  an  articular  cavity  for  the  short  obtuse  lower 
horn  of  the  thyroid.  This  cartilage  shows  a  still  larger  relative 
size,  which  is  thrice  that  of  the  human  thyroid :  it  makes  a 
strong  anterior  prominence,  bulging  out  there  to  lodge  a  pair  of 
saeculi  continued  from  the  fore  part  of  the  long  intercordal  clefl 
or  ventricle.  The  arytenoids  are  small,  with  their  uncinate  apices 
continued  into  a  large  fibro-cartilaginous  mass,  representing  vastly 
develo|)ed  and  confluent  santorinian  and  cuneiform  cartilages, 
connecting  the  arytenoids  with  the  long  sigmoid  epiglottis,  and 
including  the  scarcely  distinguishable  upper  vocal  cords.  The 
lower  ones  are  broad,  but  well  defined.  Fnmi  the  fore  part-  of  the 
intercordal  space  the  pair  of  sacculi  are  developed  which  line  or 
occupy  the  thyroid  bulla.  The  epiglottis  is  more  than  4  inches  in 
length  and  2  inches  in  breadth,  with  the  sides  bent  down  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  arch  above  the  glottis.  The  '  rima '  so  covered 
consists  of  an  anterior  semilunar  portion,  from  which  a  chink 
extends  backward,  dilating  into  an  oval  aperture.  Between  the 
glottis  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  the  orifices  of  a  pair  of 
pouches,  continued  rather  from  the  pharyngeal  than  the  laryngeal 
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membrane,  which  extend  forward  and  upward  on  each  side  of  the 
epiglottis.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  sacculi  are  conti- 
nued a  pair  of '  pyramidal  oval '  sacculi,  which  occupy  the  sides  of 
the  interspace  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  hyoid :  and  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  thyroid  sac  is  continued  the  neck  of  the  large 
'infundibular  sac,'  which  expands  to  occupy  and  line  the  huge 
*  bulla '  or  bony  cave  formed  by  the  basihyal,  and  of  which  the 
section  is  shown  in  fig.  471. 
Travellers  in  the  forests  of  *'* 

tropical  -  America  testify 
to  the  astounding  tones 
emitted  by  these  far-heard 
'  howling '  Monkeys. 

In  most  Catarrhines  the 
basihyal  is  expanded  and 
excavated  for  the  reception 
of  a  laryngeal  Ntcculus,  but 
in  a  far  inferior  degree  to 
that  in  Mycetet.  In  the 
Baboons  a  section  of  the 
basihyal  is  shown  at  b,  fig. 
472/  to  expose  the  sacculua, 
c,  which  is  continued  from 
below  the  root  of  tJie  epi- 
glottis ;  from  this  pouch  the 
sacculi  continued  from  the 
intercordai  ventricles  are 
distinct.  The  back  part  of 
the  cricoid  is  traversed  by 
a  medial  ridge.  The  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  thyroid, 
ib.  d,  ia  produced,  and  supports  the  hyoid  sac:  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  coalesce  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  crico-thyroid  interspace, 
ib.^,  is  wide.  The  arytenoids,  ib,  a,  resemble  those  of  Man: 
the  santorinian  cartilages,  therefrom  continued,  arc  not  confluent 
with  each  other  apically,  as  in  Platyrrhines.  The  cuneiform 
fibro-cartilages  are  continued  from  the  upper  vocal  cords,  are 
large,  aud  project  from  the  aryteno-epigfottidean  folds:  the  free 
border  of  rtie  epiglottis  is  obtuse,  in  some  species  emarginate. 
The  upper  vocal  cords  are  bent ;  tlie  lower  ones  are  rather 
thick':  above  the  convergence  of  the  up]>er  cords  is  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  leading  to  the  hyoid  sac. 

'  Thi*  flpii¥  i*  taken  from  the  prrpfintinn.  No.  1171,  xx.  Tol  ii.  p.  110.  (1M4). 
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Ill  tlie  gi'oeii  Monkey  {Cercopitfiecux  tnbatu),  the  structure  of 
tlie  lantix  accords  with  tli&t  in  Maraeus  '  and  CynoeephaluM.  Id 
fig.  473,  It  sliowf  the  expanded  and  excavated  baHihyal,  f,  wiib 
the  attached  thviohyale:  in  A,  a  is  the  epiglottis,  h  the  basihT«l, 
c  the  hyoid  sac,  d  the  thyroid  cartilage,  e  the  trachea. 

No  tuillesB  Ape  has  the  medial  a]>crlure  and  hyoid  sac.  In 
the  Gibbons  the  larynx  is  relatively  large,  the  vocal  conl«  well 
defined,  with  deep  intervening  ventricleB,  from  one  of  which  is 
continiietl  the  pac  pnyecting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  space.  If 
Miftites  liaa  the  loudest  cry,  the  Gibbons  have  the  greatest  range 
of  nftt«* ;  they  ulune,  of  brute  Mammals,  may  be  said  to  sing.     I 


heard,  with  astonishment,  tlie  Wouwou  {Hylobntct  agilts),  captive 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  emit  the  rising  and  falling  scale  of 
semitones,  throughout  the  octave,  which  Martin  has  accurately 
rendered  in  the  musical  notation  given  in  ccxx".  In  the  Orangs 
the  sacculi  continued  from  the  intercordal  ventricles  pass  out  be- 
tween the  thyroid  and  hyoid,  and  in  the  adult  males  extend 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  upjier  part  of  the  chest, 
being  subdivided  into  several  pouches,  as  in  fig.  474,  the  lowest 
of  which  may  be  crossed  by  the  pectoralis  major.  In  the  young 
Chimpanzee  (  Troglodytes  iiiger),  the  laryngeal  sacculi,  fig.  475, 
a,  a,  produced  from  the  ventricles  extend  upward  and  outward, 
the  left,  in  tlic  specimen  dissected  by  me,   being  continued  for- 


[.Tol.ii.p.  no.jg.  1173  c. 
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ward,  ib,  e,  below  tbe  basihyal,  ib.  ft,  wbicb  wtiw  sli};litly  expanded 
and  excavated  for  ita  reception.  In  the  larger  speciea  of  Tro- 
tfhdytes  ( Tv.  Gorilla),  this  sacciilus  is  develoji^I  in  the  adult 
male  to  the  degree  which  it  presents  in  Fiihecus  Satifrus,  The 
roar  of  the  male  Gorilla  is  loud,  and  may  be  )icard  far  off  in  its 
native  furesta. 

In  Man  there  is  no  such  excess  of  development  of  the  laryngeal 
sacculi  or  other  part  of  the  vocal  organ.  Tlie  cords  are  long 
and  well-defined,  and  all  parts  of  the  organ  are  in  well-balanced 
proportion.  The  chief  elements 
of  the  vocal  organ  have  been 
already  defined  and  exemplified 
in  figures  463  and  454.  The 
external  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
viz.,  the  '  thyro-hyoidei,'  'sterno- 
thyroidei,'  and  '  crico-thyroidei,' 
operate  (among  other  actions)  in 
producing  that  rotation  of  the 
cricoid  upon  the  thyroid  which 
effects  the  important  change  in 
tlie  angle  of  the  vocal  cords  as 
it  exists  in  ordinary  breathing, 
when  they  are  so  inclined  to  each 
other  ae  to  have  no  vibratory 
motion,  to  the  position  in  which 
their  surfaces  lie  in  the  same 
plane,,  and  when  the  breath  ex- 
cites their  vibration ;  the  '  thyro- 

arytenoidei,'  fig.  477,  d,  tf,  co-  u^,in,r iiiioii«ii«t 

operate  iu  putting  the  cords  into 

this  position.  The  quality  of  the  vibration  dependent  upon  the 
degrees  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  vocal  tones  due  to 
degrees  of  patency  of  the  '  rima  gloltidis,'  are  mainly  influenced 
by  muscles  acting  upon  the  cords,  fig.  47G,  c,  c,  through  the 
medium  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  b,  L  If  the  left  wing  of 
the  thyroid  be  removed,  the  following  muscles  oi>erating  on  the 
vocal  cords  through  that  medium  may  be  demonstrated.  To 
each  arytenoid  cartilage  proceeds  a  pair  iif  muscles ;  one, '  thyro- 
arytenoideus,'  fig.  477,  d,  aiiscs  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
anterior  part  or  angle  of  the  thyroid  n:  the  superior  fibres, 
(^,  pass  horizontally  backward  and  outward  to  be  attached  to 
the  prominence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arytenoid,  /;  these, 
sometimes   distinguished   as   the   '  thyro-aryteuoideus   superior,' 
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must  be  removeJ  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  vocal  cords,  as  »t  t,  1 
c,  fig.  476.     The  '  crico-ar jtcnoidei  poetici,'   figs.  476,  and  4it, 
478  <77 


e,  e,  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  cricoid,  and  are  iDserted 
into  the  outer  and   back   part  of 

the  base  of  the  arytenoid.       The  »: 

'  crico-arytenoideua    lateralis,'    ib, 

f,  arises  from  the  upper  and  fore 
margin  of  the  cricoid,  and  passes 
upward  and  backward  to  be  in- 
serted, with  the  thyro-arytenoid, 
d,  into  the  outer  basal  prominence, 
/,  fig.  477.  The  line  CG,  fig.  476,  is 
the  vertical  projection  of  the  crico- 
arytenoid artii'ular  axis.  The  ten- 
dency of  (*  and  y  to  divaricate  the 
arytenoids   and   open   the  glottis,  s 

is  counteracted  by  muscular  fibres      i>i>M»u.ii<>t Human  iJ>iTn>.tniiiiibaft. 

passing  from  one  arytenoid  to  the 

other,  and  which  have  received  the  namflf  of  'uytenoidei  obli- 
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qui '  and  ^  ar.  transversL'  In  fig.  478^  the  mucous  membrane  is 
removed  to  show  the  vocal  cords,  v,  v,  bounding  the  glottis: 
attached  behind  to  the  arytenoids  at  f,  and  in  part  to  the 
thyroid  at  T.  The  ring  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  shown  at  x, 
L,  which  can  be  rotated  on  its  axis  R,  s,  by  the  crico-arytenoidei 
postici,  and  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales. 

In  the  louder  tones  of  voice  or  song  the  vibrations  extend  from 
the  cords  to  the  contiguous  elastic  tissues,  and  even  to  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles,  ib.  A.  In  the  deeper  notes  the  cords  are  relaxed 
by  drawing  the  arytenoids  toward  the  thyroid  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  air-current  can  put  them  into  vibration,  and  according 
to  the  length  of  the  cord  that  can  be  made  to  vibrate  is  the  depth 
of  the  bass  note.  In  the  medium  degree  of  tension,  when  the 
wrinkles  of  the  rima  glottidis  are  effaced,  the  ordinary  tones  of 
the  voice  and  the  middle  notes  of  its  compass  in  singing  are  pro- 
duced. The  higher  notes  depend  <m  combined  tension  of  the 
cords  with  narrowing  of  the  glottU  and  strengthening  of  the  cur- 
rents  of  air.  The  vocal  cords  in  men  are  about  one-third  longer 
than  in  women  and  boys.  Castration  arrests  that  prominent 
growth  of  the  thyroid,  &c.,  which  accompanies  the  elongation  of 
the  cords.* 

*  For  the  further  and  minor  influencefl  of  the  various  combinations  of  the  actions 
of  the  foregoing  muscles  on  the  Tocal  mechanism,  reference  should  be  made  to  cccxx, 
ccxvii"  cx'xxi",  ccxxii",  and  especially  to  ocxxin". 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

URINARY   SYSTEM   OF   HAHUAI.S. 

§  356.  Kidneys  of  Mammals. — These  glands  (fig.  422,  o,  a,  and 
vol.  ii.  fig.  139,  A)  are  characterised.  In  the  present  claes,  bj 
being  composed  of  two  kinds  of  substance  differing  in  colour ;  one 
'  corticu),'  highly  vascular,  with  tortuous  eeceruing  tubes,  fig.  479, 
c ;  the  other  '  medullary,'  less  vascular,  with  straight  secerning 
tubes,  ib.  m.  They  are  preceded,  in  the  development  of  Mam- 
mals, as  of  Birds,  by  the  temporary  embryonal  bodies,  noticed  and 
figured  in  vol.  iL  p.  226,  fig.  103:  but  the  persistent  Icidneyj 
reach  a  higher  grade  of  structure,  differentiated  as  above.  They 
have  a  more  compact  anil  definite  form  than  in  birds,  and  their 
vascular  supply  la  more  exclusively  their  own ;  the  uriniferoiu 
tubules  converge  toward  the  interior,  and  do  not  spread  to  the 
exterior,  of  the  gland  ;  the  ureter,  moreover,  is  not  directly  con- 
tinued from  them,  but  receives,  by  a  dilated  beginning  or  pehis, 
p,  their  terminations  usually  crowded  upon  a  prominence  called 
*  mammilla.'     All  mammals  have  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  Lyencephala,  Lissencephala,  and  most  of  the  smaller  species 
of  Gyrencephala,  the  kidney  oflTers  its  most  simple  mammalian  cfsa- 
ditlon,  as  exemplified  in  fig.  479.  The 
cortical  substance,  of  softer  texture, 
and  usually  of  a  dull  light-red  colour, 
contains  the  malpighian  bodies,  fig. 
481,  m,  c  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  and  the  re- 
flected tortuous  beginnings  of  the  uri- 
niferous  tubes,  ib,  t :  fiie  medullary 
substance  is  firmer,  of  less  uniform 
colour,  conical  in  form,  dark  red  at  the 
base,  lighter-coloured  toward  the  apex 
in  many  Mammals ;  it  is  devoid  of  mal- 
*,p*DtM.iiiin.iimiikidii«r.  pighian  bodies,  and  ia  composed  chiefly 

of  the  uriniferous  tubes  continued  from  the  cortical  part  in  a 
straighter  course,  uniting  as  at  q,  s,  t,  fig.  480,  on  the  dichoto- 
mous  plan,  and  converging  to  open  upon  the  apex  of  the  medul- 
lary cone. 

The  membranous  beginning  of  the  ureter,  reflected  upon  the 
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apex  of  the  cone  (where  this  projects),  is  called  '  calyx ;'  its  con- 
tracting continuation  to  form  the  duct  is  the 
'  infundibulum ;'  the  cavity  of  the  gland  which 
it  lines,  as  at  p,  fig.  479,  is  the  '  pelvis '  of  the 
kidney ;  the  fissure  from  which  it  emerges  is 
the  '  hilum.'  The  renal  artery,  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  aorta,  fig.  422,  d,  d,  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches  on  entering  the 
hilum,  and,  of  the  subdivisions  of  these  in  the 
medullary  substance,  the  two  principal,  in 
the  Kangaroo,  annstomose  to  form  an  arch 
over  the  base  of  the  cone,  whence  proceed 
the  arterioles,  fig.  481,  a,  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. Here  the  terminal  twigs,  ib./,  enter 
the  malpighian  body,  m,  to  form  the  vascular 
brush  or  tuft  ;  the  returning  vessel,  d,  coni- 
hinea,  with  those  from  other  tuOs,  e,  e,  to 
form  the  capillary  plexus,  p,  which  surrounds 
the  uriniferous  tube,  t.  The  capillaries  unite 
to  form  venules,  which  on  the  surface  of  the 
human  kidney  have  a  stelliform  disposition, 
and  when  congested  give  it  a  finely  lohulat^tl 
appearance.  The  veins  from  the  centre  of 
each  '  star '  dip  into  the  renal  substance, 
un!t«,  and  ultimately  emerge  at  the  '  hilus  ' 
anterior  to  or  ventrad  of  the  artery ;  but,  in  a  , 
few  Mammals,  they  unite  in  an  arborescent 
disposition  (ff/w,  Ilyicna)  or  form  a  network 
(/*/(iicn)  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney;  in  all,  the  venous  trunk, 
fig.  41S,  k,  terminates  in  the  [wstcaval,  ib.  v.  ^jj, 

The  uriniferous  tubule  commences  in  Mam- 
mals, as  in  lower  Vertebrates  (vol.  ii.  p.  538, 
fig.  356),  from  the  malpighian  corjiuscle,  fig. 
481,  m,  c,  and  passes  toward  the  surface  of 
the  kidney,  before  being  reflected  and  convin 
luted  in  the  cortical  substance. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  kidneys  in 
Mammalia  are  seen  in  the  shape  or  absence  of 
the  mammilla,  and  in  their  composition  by  a 
seeming  multiplication  iif  simple  kidneys.eitiior 
with  or  without  a  oomnion  cortical  envelope,  itun  of  t^,^  T-n.i  rirniKnion 
The  first  of  these  is  presented  by  the  Onii- 
thorhynehus,  fig.  50*2,  a,  in  which  the  tubuli  uriniferi  terminato 
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on  the  concave  surface  of  a  small  and  simple  pelvis.  The  ureter^ 
ib.  c,  Cy  takes  the  usual  course  to  the  contracted  neck  of  the 
bladder,  ib.  d :  but  terminates,  in  the  male,  in  the  urogenital  canal, 
below  the  vasa  deferentia  ;  and,  in  the  female,  fig.  534,  /,  /,  beyond 
the  uterine  orifice,  m,  which  thus  intervenes  between  the  ureter 
and  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In  all  respects,  save  the 
place  of  termination  of  the  excretory  ducts  and  their  relation  to 
the  reservoir  of  the  secretion,  the  urinary  system  of  the  Mono- 
tremes  adheres  closely  to  the  Manmialian  type :  in  the  Echidna 
the  mammilla  slightly  projects.  The  circumstances  in  which  they 
deviate  from  the  higher  Mammals  approximate  them  to  Reptiles ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  deviation  commences  where  the 
urinary  system  begins  to  be  connected  with  the  generative  organs, 
in  which  the  oWparous  type  of  structure  is  especially  manifested. 

In  the  Marsupialia  the  tubuli  uriniferi  terminate  on  a  mammilla 
which  projects  into  the  commencement  of  the  ureter  in  the 
Opossums,  but  does  not  extend  beyond  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
in  the  Kangaroos.  In  the  larger  herbivorous  Marsupials  the 
medullary  substance  forms  several  lateral  abutments  to  the  base 
of  the  cone.  In  Macropus  Parryi  the  kidneys  are  situated 
six  inches  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  lie  in  the  same 
transverse  line  :  they  have  the  same  relative  position  in  other 
Poephaga.  In  the  Koala  the  right  kidney  is  higher  by  its 
whole  length  than  the  left.  In  Dasyurvs  macrurus  and  />.  viver- 
rinus  the  right  kidney  lies  half  an  inch  higher  or  in  advance  of 
the  left ;  in  this  carnivorous  genus  a  few  branches  of  the  renal 
veins  are  distributed  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion  or  with  the  beautiful  arborescent  dispo- 
sition characteristic  of  the  kidneys  of  the  Cats,  Suricates,  and 
Hyaena.  In  a  Dasyurus  macrurus  weighing  three  ix)unds  eight 
ounces,  the  two  kidneys  weighed  thirteen  drachms.  In  a  Pha- 
langista  vidpina,  weighing  five  pounds  three  ounces,  the  two 
kidneys  weighed  only  ten  drachms.  The  ureters  terminate,  in 
all  Marsupials,  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a  large  and  pendulous 
urinary  bladder,  fig.  422,  /. 

In  Hyrax  capensis  the  tubuli  uriniferi  terminate  in  a  promi- 
nent and  pointed  mammilla;  in  all  the  large  Perissodactyles, 
e.  g.  Horse,  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  they  open  upon  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  renal  pelvis,  and  can  be  readily  injected  from  the 
ureter.  Injection  of  the  arteries  of  the  Horse's  kidney  shows 
the  terminal  branch,  fig.  482,  /,  dilating  within  the  malpighian 
corpuscle,  ^,  and  there  dividing  into  lobes  or  groups  of  capil- 
laries, /,  I ;  the  returning  or  efferent  vessel  is  shown  at  2,  e ; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  uriniferous  tubule  at  3,  t,  from  the 
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capsule  uf  the  cur|iu9cle,  m.'  In  the  Khinoceros  the  fielvis  is  re- 
presented by  two  longitudinal  canals  which  converge  and  unite 
to  form  the  ureter,  of  which  they  may  he  said  to  hii  the  begin- 
nings. The  kidney  is  lobu- 
lated,  or  composed  of  numer- 
ous renules,  each  with  its  corti- 
cal ami  medullary  part,  but  the 
tiibesofthelatteruniteandcon- 
verge  to  open  into  the  longitu- 
dinal, ^uust  pelvic,  canale  with- 
out any  valvular  pi-ominencc.' 
The  kidney  of  the  Elephant 
ditf'crs  chielly  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tubuli  of  the  lobes 
upon  slight  promineucea ;  of 
the»c  there  is  im  apjiearance 
in  the  Equuta.  The  tubular 
divisions  of  the  {telvis  are 
shorter  in  the  Zebra  than  in 
the  Horse  or  Ass,  where  they 
are  continued  nearer  to  the 
up|ier  and  lower  ends  of  the 
kidneys.  The  ureters  in  these, 
as  in  the  Ta]>ir,  terminate  as 
usual  in  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. But  in  IhjTux,  conco- 
mitantly with  an  unusual  length  of  loins,  the  ureters  do  not 
reach  «o  far  down,  but  open  obliquely  into  the  back  |>art  uf  the 
'  fundus  vesica;.' 

In  the  Hog-tribe  the  kidney  is  simple ;  but  the  mammilla  is 
somewhat  extended  at  its  free  termination.  In  the  Chevrotaiua 
and  othersmall  ruminants  the  kidney  is  simple  ac  in  Lissmtcuphala ; 
hut  in  larger  deer  and  antelopes  the  beginning  of  a  more  com]ilex 
structure  is  seen  in  the  aggregation  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  into 
several  cones,  distinct  at  their  bases,  but  blending  into  a  common 
elongate  or  ridge  like  mammilla.  This  structure  also  obtains  in 
tlie  Camelidai ;  but  in  the  Bovidee  the  cones  are  distinct,  termi- 
nate by  mammilla  In  tubular  producdons  of  the  renal  pelvis,  and 
are  associated  with  some  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, such  divisions  sometimes  including  more  than  one  cone. 

In  the  Dugong  the   tubuli   tenninate  in  a  single  pelvis  by 
several  lateral  ridges ;  but  the  exterior  is   undivided.     In  the 
^"A  in  Rkytina,  according  to   Steller,  the  kidney  is 
'  \-".  p.  i\,  jil,  11,  fig>.  2  and  3. 
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!  tubiili 


lobulated.  In  tlio  Iniiniin  kidney  1 
from  twelve  to  fifteeu  eonic^  bundles,  the  apices  of  which  projeci 
into  a  common  pelvi* ;  hut 
occasionally  two  ooiiee 
combine  to  tenninate  by  a 
common  ntatnmilla:  in  fig. 
483  are  shown  iJiree  cones, 
in  section,  with  the  reU- 
tive  position  thereto  of  the 
nrteries,  u.  and  tho  veinet 
//.  In  tlie  fuetus  the  cor- 
tical part  is  sulxlivided 
like  the  medullary,  but  the 
flefts  become  obliterated  in 
the  t;rowth  of  the  kidney. 

Qitiidruinuna  have  a  *in- 
]^lc  mammilla ;  but  in  the 
larger  kinds  it  is  extended) 
and  tlic  tubiili  are  partially 
ar  the  curlioalBiibfttance.  The  kidney  in 
tlie  Suricate,  Vivcrri- 
die,  Hywuns,  and  Fe- 
lines is  chiefly  remark- 
able fur  the  arborescent 
disposition  of  the  veins 
on  or  near  the  surface ; 
the  mammilla  is  single, 
as  it  is,  also,  in  tlie 
Miisteliilie,  Cai'ifla,  and 
Siiltiifsiila.  In  Beats, 
Seals,  and  Whales,  the 
kidney  is  divided  into 
nnmerous  lobes  or  re- 
nnles,  in  the  M'nlrus 
amounting  to  three  or 
f'ritir  hmidred,and  in  the 
i'i)rjKiUe,  fig.  427,  y,,  U> 
even  a  greater  nnm- 
her.  Kecli  renule  bus 
its  own  capsule,  which 
Ik  removed  at  n,  n, 
fij;.  484  ;  a  section  of 
I  forlicjil  and  medullHry 


^^'^h 

-'■^S^ 


it  to  l>c  cmniM>.'-cd  t 
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subst*ince,  ib.  b,  c ;  the  tubuli  tcnninate  at  the  apex  of  a  inammilla^ 
dy  which  projects  into  an  inf  undibuluin.  The  infundibula  are  pro- 
h>nge(l,  and  unite  to  form  the  ureter  which  comes  out  at  the  medial 
and  hinder  surface  of  the  kidney  and  enters  the  neck  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

In  most  quadrupeds  this  reservoir  is  more  j)cnduh>us,  has  a 
more  complete  covering  of  peritoneum,  than  in  Man.  The  oblique 
valvular  course  of  the  ureters  through  its  coats  is  commcm  to  the 
Mammalian  class.  The  monotremes  are  the  sole  exceptions ;  in 
them  the  ureters,  fig.  485,  /,  2,  do 
not  terminate  in  the  bladder,  A,  but 
in  the  urogenital  canal,  c,  the  ori- 
fice of  the  spermduct  or  oviduct,  ?ii, 
intervening  between  that  of  the 
ureter  and  the  bladder.  The  urine 
may  dribble  out  with  the  faces,  or 
may  pass  by  a  retrograde  course 
into  the  bladder ;  but,  in  either 
case,  it  is  expelled  per  cloacam  not 
per  urethram :  the  penis  in  the 
male  subserving  the  conveyance  of 
the  semen  only.  In  all  other 
mammals  both  urine  and  semen  are 
carried  out  by  the  urethral  canal 
in  the  male;  and,  in  some  Insectimra  (Shrews,  Moles) and  Quad- 
rtnnmia  (Slow  Lemurs),  the  clitoris  in  the  female  is  similarly  tra- 
versed by  a  canal,  which  here,  however,  is  exclusively  for  the 
urine.  The  vaginal  orifice  intervenes  between  the  prominent  and 
perforate  clitoris,  figs.  485,  546,  c,  and  the  anus. 


Clitorlv,  vaglnn  and  vcut,  Hhrcvr. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TEGUMENTARY   SYSTEM   AND  APPENDAGES    OP    MAMMALIA. 

§  357.  Derm, — The  main  constituent  of  the  skin  of  Mammah 
consists  of  an  interlacement  of  fibres  of  the  white  or  sclerous 
kind,  fig.  486,/,  continuous  with  those  of  the  subjacent  areolar 
tissue,  t,  but  more  or  less  abruptly  defining  a  firm  sheet  of  strong 
and  tough  fasciculate  framework  investing  the  body  :  the  looser 
central  or  initial  texture,  t,  includes,  in  its  larger  meshes,  fitt, 
sweat-glands.  A,  bulbs  of  hair,  of  bristles,  or  of  spines,  with  seba- 
ceous follicles,  according  to  the  species :  it  is  traversed  by  the 
nerves  of  the  sensitive  or  tactile  papillae,  «f,  by  sweat-ducts  and  by 
arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents :  it  is  covered  by  the  epiderm,  <?,fl. 
With  the  sclerous  fibres  of  the  derm  are  blended  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  the  yellow  elastic  fibres,  and  of  unstriped  muscular 
tissue,  especially  in  relation  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs  or  spines. 

The  texture  of  the  derm  is  firmest  at  its  periphery,  where  its 
surface  is  best  defined:  its  thickness  varies  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  species  and  to  other  circumstances ;  it  is  such^  e.g.,  in 
certain  Perissodactyles  and  the  Hippopotamus,  as  to  have  suggested 
the  name  of  *  Pachyderm  '  for  an  artificial  group  of  Ungulates  in 
the  Cuvierian  system.  In  the  full-grown  GiraflTe  the  corium 
hardly  exceeds  half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  any  part :  in  the 
Indian  Rhinoceros,  of  about  the  same  weight,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  derm  is  between  two  and  three  inches :  it  is  thinner 
on  the  less  exposed  surfaces  and  at  the  bending  of  the  joints.  In 
the  large  specimen  which  1  dissected  the  integument  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  abdomen  presented  a  general  thickness  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  :  on  the  inner  side  of  the  extremities,  it  was 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  was  connected  to 
the  abdominal  parietes  by  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  by  a  closer 
one  to  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  parts  to 
which  the  stiff  and  ponderous  hide  most  firmly  adhered  were  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  posterior  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae, 
and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  iliac  bones^  at  which  places 
the  corium  was   blended   with   the   periostew  was  tfiin. 

The  derm  adhered  over  the  jugal  bones  to  ;  ovaUe 
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fibrocartilage  ;  but  its  attachment  along  the  median  line  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  was  so  firm  as  to  require,  especially  beneath 
the  horn,  the  use  of  a  chisel  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  skull. 

Besides  its  attachment  to  subcutaneous  cellular  substance,  fascise, 
elastic  tissue,  fibro-cartilages,  and  periosteum,  the  derm  is  con- 
nected with  parts  which  are  destined  for  its  motions  and  adjustment 
upon  the  body.  The  *  panniculus  camosus '  of  the  Khinoceros  is 
developed  in  certain  parts  to  an  extraordinary  thickness;  the 
permanent  folds  in  the  hide  of  the  Indian  species  serving  to  afford, 
like  the  processes  of  bone,  a  firmer  insertion  to  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  cutaneous  muscles  than  a  plane  surface  of  integument  could 
have  done.  A  sheet  of  these  muscles  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
thoracic  or  scapular  region  sends  its  fascia  into  the  interstice  of 
the  fold  in  front  of  the  anterior  extremities,  the  skin  being  bent 
upon  itself,  as  it  were,  to  grasp  this  fascia.  Similar  portions  of 
panniculus  camosus  send  their  aponeuroses  into  the  posterior 
folds  of  the  skin. 

The  derm,  in  Cetacea,  is  a  somewhat  gradual  condensation  of 
tlie  close  fibrous  reticulation  in  the  areolae  of  which  the  oil  is  con- 
tained; the  thickness  of  such  subcutaneous  tissue,  called  *  blubber,' 
being  enormous  in  the  large  Whales :  it  is  wanting  at  the  fins, 
and  here  the  derm  is  closely  connected  with  the  sclerous  tissue 
covering  the  bony  framework  of  the  pectorals,  and  contributing 
mainly  to  form  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins :  in  the  latter  the  sub- 
dermal  fibres  become  assorted  into  three  layers,  the  upper  and 
under  ones  being  longitudinal,  the  intermediate  layer  transverse, 
and  the  texture  of  the  whole  so  compact  that  the  traversing  veins 
as  well  as  the  arteries  preserve  their  open  state  when  cut  across. 
The  fine  lengthened  papillaB  or  villi  from  the  periphery  of  the 
derm  are  noticed  at  p.  188. 

Certain  Rodentia  contrast  with  the  Pachyderms  in  the  thinness 
and  lacerability  of  their  derm,  resembling  birds  in  that  respect. 
Another  Lissencephalous  family  reproduces  a  crocodilian  cha- 
racter, in  the  development  of  osseous  scutes  upon  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  derm  (vol.  ii.  p.  396,  fig.  261).  These  scutes  are 
small,  mostly  quadrilateral,  and  suturally  united  so  as  to  form 
three  principal  groups :  one  protecting  the  trunk  like  an  arched 
roof,  a  second  forming  a  flatter  shield  or  helm  upon  the  head,  the 
third  encasing  the  tail,  like  a  sheath.  In  most  existing  Armadillos 
the  trunk-armour  consists  of  an  anterior  thoracic  buckler  in  which 
the  ossicles  form  a  kind  of  mosaic  work ;  a  middle  *  annular '  part 
in  which  they  are  dis|X)sed  in  transverse  series  movable  upon 
each  other ;    and  a  posterior  lumbar  buckler,  like  the  thoracic 
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one :  by  this  modification  of  the  dermal  plates  the  little  animal 
is  enabled  to  roll  itself  into  a  ball,  and  protect  its  snout  and 
legs  beneath  the  trunk-armour.  In  the  large  extinct  Armadillos 
(Glyptodon)  the  annular  or  banded  modification  of  the  armour 
was  not  present ;  and  the  whole  of  the  dermal  scutes  of  the  trunk 
were  united  into  one  massive  domed  roof:  the  marginal  scutes 
being  generally  triangular,  the  rest  more  or  less  regularly  hexa- 
gonal. The  inner  surface  of  the  scutes,  imbedded  in  the  derm, 
is  smooth ;  the  outer  surface  coated  with  epiderm  is  sculptured 
in  a  definite  pattern,  distinct  for  each  species  and  characteristic 
thereof.  The  dermal  plates  of  the  caudal  sheath  in  certain  kinds 
of  Glyptodon  formed  annular  series  of  large  conical  tubercles : 
the  first  ring,  in  all,  was  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  caudal 
sheath,  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  tail. 

In  the  Pangolins  {Manis)  the  exterior  of  the  derm  is  grooved, 
as  in  Lizards,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  bases  of  tlie  large  homy 
scales,  which  protect  the  body  and  tail  by  their  imbricated  over- 
lapping arrangement  (vol.  ii.  fig.  158).  The  muscular  tissue 
enters  in  greater  proportion  than  usual  into  the  composition  of  the 
derm  of  this  Mammal,  in  connection  with  the  thick  •  panniculus 
camosus,'  and  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  the  scales,  when  the  in- 
tegument is  drawn  defensively  about  the  uproUed  trunk  and  tail. 

Productions  or  duplications  of  the  derm,  with  included  muscles, 
&c.,  form  the  i)eculiar  mammalian  oral  appendages  called  *  lips :  ' 
an  everted  fold  of  skin  forms  the  •  scrotum : '  an  inverted  fold 
the  marsupium  and  the  cheek-pouch  (p.  386,  fig.  300)  :  the 
derm  is  extended  between  the  digits  to  form  the  ^  web '  in  most 
aquatic  quadrupeds,  and  also  beyond  the  digits  to  augment  the 
swimming  surface  in  the  Ornithorhynchus :  a  duplicature  of 
integument  forms  the  *  dewlap '  in  certain  Bovines :  it  forms  a 
broad  fold  on  each  side,  continued  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 
limbs  to  form  the  parachute,  in  the  Petaurists,  Pteromyds 
(Vol.  ii.  fig.  156),  and  Flying  Dormice  {Anomalurus) i  in  the 
Colugos  {Galeopithecus)  the  dermal  fold  expands  from  the  nape 
to  the  fore-feet,  from  these  to  the  hind-feet,  and  thence  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  forming  a  triangular  *  interfemoral '  flap.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  developments  of  derm  are  presented  by  the 
Bat  tribe  (vol.  ii.  p.  278,  fig.  156) :  the  ^  antibrachial  fold  '  crosses 
the  deep  interspace  between  the  humerus  and  radius  ;  the  *  digital 
fold,'  which  mainly  forms  the  wing,  occupies  the  interspaces  of 
the  long  and  attenuated  digits ;  the  *  flank-folds  '  extend  from  the 
fifth  digit  to  the  tarsus  ;  the  *  interfemoral  fold  '  passes  from  leg 
to  leg,  intercepting  more  or  lej:?s  of  the  tail. 
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The  wing-mcmbranc  is  sometimes  further  developed,  so  as  to 
be  disposed  at  one  pnrt  in  the  form  of  a  pouch,  as  in  the  gcnuB  of 
Bat  thence  called  Saccopteryx,  in  which  the  pouch  is  plicated, 
and  its  linear  orifice  is  near  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
delicate  organisation  of  these  modifications  of  the  derm  has  been 
note<l  at  p.  189 ;  and,  as  regards  its  vascular  structure,  at  pp.  549 
and  553.  The  concha!  or  auricular  productions  of  the  derm  are 
considerable  in  all  Bats  :  the  two  outer  cars  are  confliient,  or  united 
by  a  transverse  fold  of  akin,  crossing  the  forehead,  in  Nycteris 
and  Meguderma  \  in  these  and  many  other  genera,  e.g.  RhinO' 
poma,  Rkinolophut,  Pkyllostuma,  the  nose,  also,  is  furnished  with 
a  crest  or  with  foliaceoua  lamellie. 

The  sudoriferous  or  sweat-glands,  fig.  486,  i,  consist  of  a  fine 
secerning  tubule,  cjiled  up  into  a  ball,  and  situated  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  derm  or  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  A:  the  duct  traverses  the  denin,  at  first  ^^^  ,^-.t^ 
in  a  wavy  course,  g,  becoming  straighter  in  the 
denser  peripheral  part,  and  spiral  as  it  parses 
through  the  epidcrm,  b,  to  terminate  at  the 
sweat-pore.  The  sebaceous  glands  relate  chiefly 
to  the  hairs,  and  mostly  open  into  the  hair- 
sheath  or  follicle,  fig.  487,  A.  The  movements 
of  the  derm  are  due  either  to  intrinsic  or  ex- 
trinsic muscles  :  the  former,  ih.  g,  which  arc 
smooth  as  a  rule,  produce  the  shrinking  called 
'  cutis  anserina,*  on  account  of  the  protrusion 
of  the  hair-sheaths,  and  the  depression  of  the 
intervening  part  of  the  skin ;  the  extrinsic 
muscles,  which  have  striped  fibres,  move  more 
or  less  of  the  integument,  as  when  cattle  after 
a  shower,  or  a  dog  quitting  the  water,  shake 
off  the  moisture,  or  when  a  fly  or  other  irritant  is  sought  to  be 
tl  is  lodged. 

§  358.  Epiderm.— Upon  the  papillose  surface  of  the  derm,  in 
the  embryo,  albuminoid  atoms  in  the  solution  exuding  therefrom 
formify  as  cells,  and  between  the  outermost  of  these,  condensed 
and  dried  by  exposure  after  birth,  and  the  derm,  formjfaction  con- 
tinues, throughout  life,  to  produce  a  precipitate  of  cells.  Those,  at 
first,  are  per[>endicu]ar  to  the  derm,  in  one  or  more  strata ;  then,  as 
they  are  pushed  off"  by  newly  formed  cells,  they  assume  a  more 
rounded  shape,  lose  their  soft  granular  contents,  oi'tcrwanls  their 
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firmer  nuclei,  and,  finally,  become  pressed  Into  dry  hard  scales  it 
the  periphery  of  the  epiderm.     Many  of  the  deepest-seated  and 
first-formed  cells  contain  coloured  particles  or  pigment,  consti- 
tutiug  the  ^  rete  mucosum,'  or  *  malpighian  layer,'  fig.  484,  d. 
This  pigment,  combined  with  the  cells  constituting  the  hairs  or 
spines,   gives   the  characteristic  colour  of  the  quadruped,  and 
seems  to  affect  the  derm  itself.     It  rarely  manifests,  in  Mam- 
mals, the  bright  and  pure  colours  noticed  in  the  skin  of  Birds 
(p.  231,  vol.  ii.);   but  to  the  face  of  certain   baboons  it  may 
give  a  red,  blue,    or  violet  tint.      In  quadrupeds  "with  circum- 
scribed patches  of  black  hair  a  deposition  of  dark  pigmentum 
may  be  traced  in  the  corium  above  the  sheaths  whence  the  blad^ 
hairs  grow.     The  darker-coloured  skin  and  hair  is,  as  a  rule  in 
Mammals,  on  the  upper  or  more  exposed  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  lighter-coloured  pelt  is  below.     But  in  the  Ratel  and 
Skunk  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  colours  is  reversed,  the  back 
being  light  and  the  belly  dark :  the  white  bands  of  hair  in  the 
Skunk  are  associated  with  a  corresponding  colour  of  the  corinm, 
and  are  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  dried  pelt.      In  the  human 
subject  the  amount   and   colour  of  the  subcuticular  pigmental 
cells  relate,  but  not  absolutely  as  regards  existing  continents  and 
peoples,  to  the  degree  of  si>lar  influence  to  which  the  skin  is  ex- 
posed.    A  fair  complexion  and  light  hair  do  not  characterise  any 
race  indigenous  to  tropical  and  warmer  temperate  latitudes,  but 
are  limited  to  cooler  temperate  and  cold  climes,  which,  from  the 
jirencnt  excess  of  dry  land  in  that  hemisphere,  are  northern  or 
nrrVw.    I'lie  continent  of  Europe,  if  the  complexions  of  its  peoples 
be  ron)jMircd  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  exemplifies 
the  pnigrcKsive  deepening  of  the  tints  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  as 
the  sun  exerts  more  power.     But  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  *01d 
World '  shows  this  relation  in  a  minor  degree.     The  aborigines 
f»r  Northern  Asia  to  Kamtschatka  are,  like  the  Japanese,  of  a 
bniwnish-yellow  complexion :  the  same  prevails  through  all  the 
latitudes  (if  the  vast  Chinese  Empire ;  but  the  southern  extensions 
of  that  pctojile  into  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Burma,  do  show  a 
deeper  brown.    The  Hindoos  retain  the  same  almost  black  tint  over 
a  range  of  twenty- six  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty-four  decrrees 
of  longitude  ;  but  these  are  tropical,  or  nearly  so.     The  Malays  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  preserve  the  same  deep  brown  tint  over 
eiglit(HMi  degrees  of  latitude,  reckoned  frt)m  the  equator  north- 
ward, and  the  tint  would  seem  still  to  relate  to  such  excess  of 
solar  influence;  although  the  sway  of  other  causes  is  exemplifietl 
by  the  darker  Mincopies,  Cingalese,  and  Hindoos,  under  similar 
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influences.  Still  more  strikingly  is  this  shown  by  the  blackness  of 
the  Melanian  aborigines  of  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, retained  from  the  sixth  to  the  forty-third  degree  of  south 
latitude ;  and  especially  of  those  of  the  outlying  islands  in  prox- 
imity with  othei-s  inhabited  by  the  olive-brown  Polynesians,  whose 
complexion  prevails  from  lat.  12°  S.  to  46®  S.  (New  Zealand). 
But  the  most  instructive  example  of  the  closer  relationship  of 
tint  to  race  than  to  climate  is  afforded  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
New  World,  which  hold  nearly  the  same  depth  of  copper-brown 
or  reddish  tint,  latitudinally  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  longitudinally  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
contrast  between  the  South  American  Indians  and  the  African 
Negroes  would  seem  to  be  decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of 
degrees  of  solar  influence  being  the  causes  of  degrees  of  darkness 
of  complexion. 

But  there  is  an  element  in  the  problem  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  viz.  *  time.'  If  Africa  be  an  older  con- 
tinent than  South  America,  its  aborigines  may  have  been  sub- 
jected to  solar  influences  through  a  longer  series  of  generations. 
We  know  not  the  extent  of  such  series ;  some  may  deem  that 
were  the  intertropical  South  American  Indians  subject  to  a 
vertical  sun  during  the  long  ages  of  Africa's  emersion,  they  would 
acquire  a  darker  complexion. 

Climate,  however,  depends  on  other  influences  than  sunshine. 
Degrees  of  moisture,  and  whatever  influences  cause  a  contrast  or 
gradation  of  seasons,  &c.,  may  have  their  effects  upon  com- 
plexion. Filthy  habits,  foul  air,  and  bad  food,  affecting  biliary 
and  other  secretions,  have  their  share  in  darkening  the  skins  or 
sallowing  the  complexions  of  the  Esquimaux,  Fins,  and  Laps, 
e.g.  as  compared  with  the  cleanlier  and  more  healthily  living  and 
better  nourished  Scandinavians  residing  some  degrees  further 
from  the  pole.  But  assuming,  as  the  general  result  of  the  above 
survey  of  human  complexions,  that  such  complexions  do,  in  the 
main,  show  a  certain  dependent  relationship  on  solar  light  and 
heat,  and  postulating  the  effect  of  long  periods  of  such  subjec- 
tion, we  might  then  be  led  to  conclude  the  darkest  of  the 
intertropical  and  warm  temperate  peoples  to  be  the  oldest ;  that 
the  Melanians,  scattered  on  islands  to  the  east  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  inhabit  relics  of  a  continent  as  old  as,  perhaps  older  than, 
Africa ;  and  that  the  lighter-tinted  races  on  intercalated  or 
contiguous  portions  of  dry  land  are  subsequent  immigrations 
or  derivatives  from  lands  less  affected  bv  solar  influences.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  deepest-tinted  races 
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existing  in  tlie  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  such — those  most  entitled  to  be  termed  aborigine  . 
The  Hindoos,  by  the  same  pigmental  test,  would  be  deemed  older  '^ 
than  the  Parsee  or  Mahometan  natives  of  Hindostan,  as  history, 
indeed,  testifies.  In  extra-tropical  latitudes^  human  generatioiB 
mav  have  succeeded  each  other  for  the  same  duration  of  time  as 
in  tropical  ones,  without  further  deepening  or  development  of 
pigment  than  such  diminishing  influence  of  the  sun  may  effect. 
Such  peoples,  migrating  to  tropical  countries,  may  long  maintain 
their  inherited  complexions ;  just  as  the  black  races  migrating  to 
extra-tropical  latitudes  long  retain  the  tint  inherited  &om  fore* 
fathers  in  whom  it  has  been  established  primarily  by  the  requisite 
continuance  of  exposure  to  extreme  solar  heat  and  light. 

§  359.  Callosities.— The  epiderm,  besides  forming  the  firm  and 
more  or  less  insensible  outer  protection  of  the  derm,  acquires  un- 
usual thickness  at  certain  parts  in  different  mammals.  It  forms 
callosities  over  the  sternum  of  the  Camel  and  Dromedary,  and 
upon  the  parts  of  the  joints  (carpal  and  rotular)  on  which  these 
useful  beasts  of  burden  kneel.  It  defends  the  broad  back  of  the 
penultimate  phalanges  of  the  fingers  of  the  knuckle- ivalkin<r 
Apes,  the  ischial  tuberosities  of  most  lower  Catarhines,  and  the 
prehensile  surface  of  the  tail  in  many  Platyrhines. 

In  the  Equid(B  there  are  callosities  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
limbs,  which,  however,  are  more  dermal  than  epidermal.  In  the 
Horse,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-leg,  a  little  above  the  carpus 
('fore-knee'  Ilippotomy),  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind-leg, 
a  little  below  the  'tarsus'  (hock-joint,  Hippotomy),  is  a  naked 
protuberance  of  a  soft  horny  consistence,  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut,  and  called  '  chStaigne '  by  the  French  yeterinarians. 
Behind  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  is  a  similar  but  smaller 
horny  tubercle,  called  the  *  ergot,'  or  spur.  The  Ass  has  not  the 
'  chataigne '  on  the  hind-leg ;  but  there  is  the  vestige  of  one  on 
the  fore-leg,  situated  there  as  in  the  Horse ;  it  consists  of  a 
patch  of  black  skin  devoid  of  hair,  but  not  horny.  There  is  a 
similar  trace  of  the  spur  (ergot)  behind  the  metacarpo-  and 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints.  The  Zebra  resembles  the  Ass  in 
these  respects:  the  homologue  of  the  fore-leg  callosity  is  a 
patch  of  black  naked  skin  about  3^  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad  ;  the  callosities  behind  the  metacarpo-tarso-phalangeal  joints 
are  like  those  of  the  Ass. 

§  360.  Hair, — The  cutaneous  clothing  characteristic  of  the 
Mammalian  class  is  ^  hair.'  It  consists  of  unbranched  filamonlt 
of  epidermal  material,  usually  composed  of  *  pith '  and  ' 
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aTid  in  whicli  are  distinguished  the  'root,'  the  'stem,'  and  the 
'  point.' 

The  mot  is  softer  and  lighter  in  colour  than  the  stem,'  is  cou- 
taincd  in  a  canal  of  the  skin  or  sheath,  fig.  487,  e,  and  eximndB  at 
the  implanted  end  into  the  '  knob.'  This  part  during  the  growth 
of  the  hair  has  a  conical  cavity  inclosing  the  '  bulb,'  ib.  y,  which 
forms  the  '  pith ;'  from  its  base  there  is  reflected  njmn  the  '  knob ' 
a  capsular  layer  of  cells  which  fonns  the  '  crust ; '  this  layer  is  con- 
tinued to  near  the  outlet  of  the  sheath ; 
it  consists  of  two  or  more  layers  of 
cells,  the  outermost  of  which  have 
generally  lost  their  '  nuclei.'  The 
proper  tunic  of  the  sheath  is 'derm,' 
lined  by  epiderm  continuous  with  the 
cuticle,  which  accordingly,  when  shed, 
usually  brings  away  the  hairs.  In  the 
dermic  part  there  is  a  vascular  and  a 
hyaline  layer;  the  latter  ceasing  with 
the  capsular  part  of  the  hair's  matrix. 

Two  sebaceous  glands,  ib.  h,  usually 
open  into  the  hair-sheath ;  and  one 
or  more  delicate  muscles,  ib.  g,  of 
unstripcd  fibre,  pass  from  the  harder 
superficies  of  the  derm  to  be  inserted 
into  the  capsule  beneath  the  glands;  th 
in  raising  the  hairs. 

Hairs,  like  teeth,  are  of  two  kinds  as  rcganls  growth ;  one 
temporary,  the  other  persistent.  The  former  arc  shed  and  suc- 
ceeiled  by  new  hair,  usually  once  a  year;  the  latter  have  persistent 
bulbs  and  perennial  growth.  The  body-hair  of  the  Horse  is  an 
example  of  the  first  kind,  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  the 
second  kind.  In  many  Mammals  there  are  two  kinds  of  hair, 
according  to  fonn,  length, and  structure;  one  short,  fine,  more  or 
less  curled,  and  mostly  hidden  by  the  longer,  coarser,  and  straighter 
kind,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  external  coat,  albeit  the  roots 
sink  deeper  into  the  derm  than  do  those  of  the  internal  coat, 
usually  called  'fur,' 

These  two  kinds  of  hair — inner  and  outer — are  most  distinctly 

as  well  as  abundantly  shown  in  arctic  and  aquatic  quadrupeds, 

(ermine,  sable,  beaver,  and  the  seal-tribe),  especially  in  the  yoftng 

atate,  when  the  heat^-fcrming  power  is  weak.     In  some  species  of 

■  Th«  eonUut  u  rtrikinft  m  tba  hab  «lthe  Onitthorhiriicliiu',  in  which  the  tirovn 


e  arc  mainly  concerned 
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Seal  the  '  fur  '  gets  scanty  in  the  adult  {Otaria  lobata^  €.g.) ;  in 
others  it  continues  abundant  in  quantity,  and  of  fine  quality 
(Otaria  ursinuy  e.g.);  hence  a  difference  in  the  commercial  yalue 
of  the  skins,  whereby  '  sealers '  distinguish  between  the  '  hair- 
seals '  and  the  ^fur-seals.' 

The  term  ^  wool '  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  modified 
hairs  of  domesticated  breeds  of  sheep,  which,  through  a  finely 
imbricate  arrangement  of  superficial  serrated  scales,  and  a 
curly  disposition,  have  the  property  of  mutual  cohesion,  called 
*  felting,'  on  which  depends  the  value  of  wool  in  manufactures. 
The  property  is  present  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  longer,  straighter, 
scantier  fleece  of  such  wild  sheep  as  the  Himalayan  Ovis  Vigneiy 
the  Ovis  Ammon  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  Ovis  Musimon  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  domesticated  races  the  fleece  has  been  modi- 
fied and  improved,  in  various  degrees,  by  crossing  the  breeds,  by 
choice  of  climate  and  pasture,  and  by  careful  attention  and  defence 
during  its  growth,  until  not  only  has  the  original  coarse  character 
of  the  product  disappeared,  but  qualities  of  wool  of  different  kinds 
and  of  different  degrees  of  superiority  have  been  obtained,  gene- 
rally divisible  into  two  classes,  one  better  adapted  for  *  carding,' 
the  other  for  ^  combing,'  and  both  available  for  a  great  variety  of 
useful  and  elegant  textile  fabrics.' 

The  fleece  of  the  domesticated  varieties  of  ^ueA^nia  (Llama 
Vicugna)  has  analogous  properties  rendering  it  useful  for  various 
manufactures.  In  all  Ruminants  the  hair  is  shed  annually :  this 
would  hapj)en  to  the  wool  of  Sheep  were  it  not  shorn.  The 
Llamas  form  no  exception :  the  fleece  of  one  in  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  became  ragged  and  detached  in  masses  in  the 
month  of  July.  Mammals  living  in  cold  climes  develop  a  thick 
undercoat  of  fur  or  wool :  this  is  seen  in  the  Musk-bubale,  and 
was  the  case  with  the  primigenial  Elephant^  and  Rhinoceros,'  its 
former  associates  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

The  muzzle,  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  sole  of  the  paws,  are 
defended  by  hair  in  arctic  quadrupeds  (e.g.  Ursus  maritimus). 
The  sole  of  the  foot  in  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  is  defended  by 

*  In  judging  of  these  qualities  in  wools,  it  is  requisite  to  tejst  the  fineness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  fibre,  the  degrees  of  imbrication  of  the  scaled  surface  of  the  fibre  as  shown 
by  the  microscope,  the  quantity  of  fibre  developed  in  a  given  space  of  the  fleece,  the 
comparative  freedom  of  the  fleece  from  extraneous  matters,  and  the  skill  and  car© 
employed  in  preparatory  processes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  termed  *  scouring  *  the 
fleece,  upon  which  depends  its  liability  or  otherwise  to  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  staple. 

CCXXVIIl". 

«  ccxl".  p.  263.  «  lb.  p.  351  {Rhinoceros  tichorhinus). 
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hair  from  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert*  Nocturnal  quadrupeds  of 
hot  climates,  as,  e.g.,  LemuridtB,  have  the  soft  fur  and  the  longer 
scantier  kind  of  hair.  The  northern  Wild  Boar  has  an  undercoat 
of  fur  besides  the  bristles :  in  most  domestic  Hogs  the  latter  alone 
are  developed ;  and  a  gland-like  body  partly  surrounds  the  matrix 
of  the  bristle,  fig.  485,  i,  Khinoceroses  and  Elephants  of  tropical 
latitudes  have  but  one  kind  of  hair,  most  conspicuous  in  the 
young,  especially  in  elevated  localities,  but  almost  wholly  lost  in 
the  full-grown  animal.  The  Hippopotamus,  Sirenia,  Cetacea, 
Bimana,  are  examples  of  naked  Mammals ;  but  on  the  limited 
localities  where  the  skin  develops  such  a  covering,  it  is  of  the 
mammalian  character — hair  or  bristle.  The  foetal  Whales  show 
the  latter  on  the  lip,  the  adult  Elephants  and  Khinoceroses  on  the 
tail.  Human  hair,  which  continues  to  grow  through  more  or  less 
of  life,  has  distinctions  as  to  localities  and  length,  characteristic 
of  age  and  sex  :  it  varies  in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  black,  and 
in  form  from  straight  to  crisp,  resembling  wool  on  the  head  of 
the  Negro  variety. 

The  degree  of  imbrication  of  the  scaly  outer  layer  of  the  human 
hair  is  such  that  rubbing  one  between  the  thumb  and  finger  pushes 
the  root-end  away.  Beneath  the  scales  the  cortical  part  of  the 
hair  is  minutely  fibrous ;  it  includes  a  cellular  pith  with  pigment, 
upon  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  mainly  depends.  In  the  minute 
hairs  on  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  the  pith  is  wanting. 
I  have  observed  the  hair  of  the  beard  to  be  three-sided,  with 
rounded  angles,  in  transverse  section ;  the  hair  of  the  head  of  the 
same  individual  being  a  full  oval  in  such  section. 

The  general  direction  of  the  minute  and  fine  hairs  on  the 
human  limbs  accords  with  that  of  the  medullary  arteries  of 
the  long  bones,  viz.  toward  the  elbow-joint  and  from  the  knee- 
joint.^  A  corresponding  disposition  prevails  in  the  hairy  clothing 
of  the  limbs  of  Quadrumana.  In  the  attitude  assumed  by  an 
Ape  crouching  beneath  the  pelting  of  a  tropical  shower,  with 
close-bent  limbs,  thigh  and  fore-arm  upward,  arm  and  leg  down- 
ward, the  reverse  directions  of  the  hairs  on  the  proximal  and 
distal  segments  will  be  seen  to  be  such  as  to  act  in  both  as  a 
downward  watershed. 

The  general  direction  of  the  hair  in  swift  quadrupeds  offers 
least  impediment  to  forward  motion.  Some  small  burrowers, 
which  move  backward  as  well  as  forward  in  their  long  and  narrow 

'  XX.  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

*  EscHRicHT  has  giron  ample  details  of  the  disposition  of  the  hair  in  the  human 
foetus,  in  ccxxx^. 
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tunnels,  would  be  inconvenience<l  by  such  unchangeable  dispos- 
tion  of  their  fur.  Accordingly  in  Moles,  Shrewe,  and  Platj|i, 
e,g.,  the  stem  of  the  hair  is  filamentary,  the  end  broad  and  Ik 
and  the  slender  and  expanded  parts  may  alternate  twice « 
oftener  in  the  course  of  the  hair,  enabling  the  w^hole  fiirtB 
assume  any  direction  in  which  it  may  be  stroked. 

The  heat-retaining  property  of  the  pilose  covering  is  mainlT 
due  to  the  amount  of  air  it  is  able  to  retain.  The  long  cuiIt 
character  of  the  Sheep's  and  Llama's  fleece  is  one  modificatioii  to 
this  end ;  the  swifter  Deer  and  Antelope  are  not  so  encumbered: 
but  the  hairs  composing  their  thin  but  close  and  smooth  pdt 
have  a  cellular  structure  which  combines  lightness  with  the  re- 
quisite air-intercepting  quality. 

In  the  Horse  there  is  a  central  point  on  each  flank,  whence 
the  hair  radiates  in  a  somewhat  spiral  manner:  the  corresponding 
centre  in  the  Giraffe  is  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  abdomen^ 
towards  the  lower  part.* 

The  hide  of  the  larger  Ruminants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
elements  in  the  prolonged  act  of  grazing  is  defended  by  the 
greasiness  of  the  hair,  as  may  be  felt  in  the  recently  killed  Bed- 
deer  or  Fallow-deer.  The  amount  of  sebaceous  matter  excreted 
with  the  hair  in  some  Antelopes  is  such  as  to  have  suggested  a 
specific  name  in  accordance  therewith,* 

The  varieties  of  structure  of  hair  are  extreme  :  those  of  Deer 
seem  almost  wholly  to  consist  of  cellular  pith,  the  cortex  unde- 
finable :  the  tail-hair  of  the  Horse,  and  the  Pig's  bristle,  offer 
the  opposite  extreme  of  thickness  of  cortex  and  minimum  of  pith. 
But  these  and  other  modifications  demand  a  special  micrography.' 
Hairs  of  some  quadrupeds,  the  Racoon,  e.g.,  in  the  filamentary 
productions  of  the  cortical  scales,  recall  the  character  of  the 
immature  down  in  Birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  237).  In  some  Kodents,  the 
Hare,  e.g.,  several  fine  hairs  project  from  the  mouth  of  the  same 
sheath  as  the  larger  hair.  In  Mice  and  Shrews  the  margins  of 
the  cortical  scales  encompass  the  hair  and  project  forward  or 
rootward.  This  free  projection  is  such  in  some  bats  that  the 
hair  presents  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  ensheathed 
funnels  with  their  apices  backward  or  outward.  The  hair  of  the 
Sloth  is  fluted,  the  crust  appearing  to  be  composed  of  several 

*  The  varieties  in  tliis  respect  merit  more  notice  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

*  Diurillard's  AntUoje  unctuosa  is  probably  the  same  species  as  Kobus  Sing-sing  of 
Ogilby. 

'  Brief  immersion  in  sulphui*ic  acid  and  cleansing  with  ether  are  requisite  prelimi- 
naries for  clear  and  satisfactory  microscopic  specimens  of  hairs. 


filaments  confluent  with  a  common  central  pitli.  In  ttic  Pcccari 
the  ()itli  of  the  coarse  body-hair  is  crossed  by  contiensed  cells  like 
beams  strengthening  the  cortex.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  loat 
by  age  in  Man,  and  during  the  winter  season  in  the  annually 
renewed  covering  of  many  arctic  Mammals :  the  endosmotic 
transfer  of  their  contents  from  cell  to  cell  of  the  pith  eft'ecta  this 
change.  The  haira  of  the  Cape-Mole  are  peculiar  for  the 
iridescent  lints  they  reflect,  whence  its  generic  name,  Chrtfso- 

The  Btiffer,  thicker  kinds  of  '  hair '  arc  called  '  bristles : '  when 
these  attain  unusual  length,  grow  from  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  other 
parts  of  the  head,  and  have  the  matrix  su[)|ilicd  by  unusually 
large  nerves,  endowing  them  with  tactile  or  exploratory  faculties, 
they  are  termed  '  whiskers '  or  '  vibrissic ' ' :  those  which  beset  the 
mtizzlc  of  the  ^Val^u8  attain  the  thickness  and  stiffness  of  s[)incs, 
and  serve,  also,  mechanical  usea.* 
The  muscles  moving  vibriei 
have  the  striped  fibre, 

§361.  Syijnf*.— Over  the  major 
part,  including  the  more  exposed 
surfaces,  of  the  skin  of  the  Hedge- 
hogs {Erinacfus,  Cefitetes)  spines 
arc  developed  in  such  nunibersand 
of  such  length  as  to  conceal  the 
hairs;  they  are  nearly  straight, 
terminate  in  a  point,  and,  when 
fully  funned,  are  smaller  at  the 
nwt  than  in  the  shaft  They 
have  a  thick,  stiff,  horny  cortex, 
including  a  pith  of  cells  ar- 
ranged in  transverse  groups,  fig. 
488,  a.  The  matrix  is  originally 
situated  beneath  the  derm,  in  con-  J 
tact  with  the  strong  'panniculus  s«iiiiniir.tii..iruhp.iiiiin.,..nfi-di(eii«g: 
camosus;'  but  section  of  thesldn 

shows  the  roots  and  sheaths  of  the  quills,  extending  to  different 
depths  according  to  the  period  of  their  growth:  the  newly 
formed  ones  are  lodged  deep,  and  terminate  without  contracting, 
the  pulp  being  large  and  active,  and  the  cavity  contuning  it  of  corre- 
sponding size ;  but  as  the  growth  of  the  qtiiU  prxxseedi,  the  reflected 
integument  forming  the  sheath  gradtull;  diiwteu  and  draws  the 
(juill  nearer  the  surface;  the  pulp  is  tbb- 

I  XX.  ToL  ii).  p.  us. 
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the  gigantic  extinct  members  of  the  order  Bruta  (^Jifeffaiheritm, 
fig.  279,  e.g.)  the  claws  and  their  core  or  supporting  booe 
rivalled  the  horns  of  many  Suminants  in  bulk. 

§  364.  Horns. — The  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros  consists  of  t 
uniform  com()act  agglutinate  mass  of  epidermal  fibres,  the  slightly 
concave  base  of  which  is  attached  to  the  dermo-perioste  of  at 
slightly  elevated  a  rugous  tract  of  bone :  it  is  medial  in  position 
and  syinmetrical  in  shape. 

The  Asiatic  continent  and  the  Island  of  Java  have  the  one- 
horned  species  called  Rhinoceros  indicus  and  Rh,  sondaicus  (voLn. 
p.  284,  fig.  165):  the  same  continent  and  the  Island  of  Sumatn 
have  the  two-horned  species  (Lh,  sumatranus):  all  the  known 
kinds  of  Rhinoceros,  four  in  number,  of  Africa  are  two-homed: 
in  these  one  horn  is  behind  the  other  in  the  same  medial  tract  of 
the  uj)per  part  of  the  skull. ^  The  nasal  bones  support  the  constant 
or  anterior  horn  :  when  a  second  is  superadded  it  is  attached  to 
the  frontals,  and  is,  usually,  shorter  than  the  first ;  *  in  Rkinocerm 
Oswellii  considerably  shorter ;  but  in  Rh.  Ketloa  it  is  almost  or 
quite  as  long  as  the  first  horn,  but  is  straight.  The  horn  or 
horns  of  the  female  Rhinoceros  are  usually  shorter  or  smaller  than 
in  the  male.  In  the  young  one-horned  Rhinoceros  living,  from 
1834  to  1849,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  new  fibres  of  the 
growing  horn  were  chiefly  added  to  the  front  and  sides,  those  at 
the  back  decaying,  and  by  this  direction  of  addition  the  horn  pre- 
served its  relative  i)osition  to  the  fore  part  of  the  growing  head. 
This  local  decay  and  renovation  became  less  conspicuous  aflfcer  the 
animal  had  gained  its  full  size ;  and  in  the  long  horns  of  aged 
individuals  the  whole  basal  circumference  presents  the  same 
smooth  and  ])olished  surface,  the  reception  of  additional  matter 
being  then  restricted  to  the  completed  area  of  the  base. 

Raise  and  prolong  the  bone  covered  by  the  vascular  hom- 
forining  tegument,  and  the  next  type  of  horn  would  result.  In 
most  Ruminants  (Oxen,  Antelopes,  Goats,  Sheep)  a  pair  of  pro- 
cesses extend  from  the  frontal  bones,  the  dermo-perioste  of  which 
develops  a  sheath  comj^osed  of  horny  fibres :  but  the  supporting 
process  is  long  and  conical,  and  the  horn  which  sheaths  it  is  corre- 
spondingly hollow,  whence  the  Ruminants,  so  armed,  are  termed 
*'  hollow-horned.'  The  bcme  is  termed  the  *  core  :'  it  has  usually 
a  rugous  or  grooved  exterior :  in  Bovidcp.  and  Ovida*  the  frontal 

*  The  nusalH  of  the  foftiil  Rhinoceros  minutits^  Ciiv.,  show  a  transverse  pair  of  ^mall 
an<l  Kiuooth  conical  processes,  which  cannot  confidently  he  inferred  to  have  miFtained 
horiiH :  like  the  lihinoccros  incisivuf^  I  helievo  it  to  hare  heen  hornless. 

*  There  are  reports,  needing  confirmation,  of  a  small  third  horn,  as  a  rare  varietj. 
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sinuses  extend  therein :    in  Antilopida  the  core  is  Boliil  or  but 
slightly  excavated  at  the  base.     In  an  Indian  species  {Antilope 
e  developed  from 


;.  491)  two  pairs  of  hornH;oreB 


the  frontals;  the  same  peculiarity  characterised  the  gigantic 
extinct  AntolopcB  {Bramatkerium  and  SiDatherium,  vol.  ii.  p.  473, 
fig.  322),  and  tbey  also  combined  the  branched  character  o(  the 
horn  in  the  hinder  pair,  which  is 
at  present  restricted  to  the  single 
pair  borne  hy  the  Prong-horn  An- 
telope {Aalilocapra  Americana,  flg. 
492). 


In  the  true  Oxen  {Bos)  the  honMMr*> 
angles  of  the  frontals,  6g.  490 :  in  dH 

VOL.    III.  fi  8 
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is  a  little  in  advance  of  these  angles  (vol.  ii.  fig.  320) :  in  thfl 
Buffaloes  and  Bubaline  Antelopes  the  horn-corea  rise  by  broad 
and  extended  bases,  meeting  at  the  mid-line  {Buhnlus  Cafferj 
B.  moschatus,  S.  Gnu):  in  Antelopes  the  origin  of  the  horns  are 
more  in  advance.  The  shape,  size,  length  and  direction  of  the 
horns  vary  extremely  in  the  hollow-homed  Ruminants :  in  maDj 
they  are  transversely  ridged  or  annulate ;  but  several  rings  may- 
be formed  in  one  year ;  a  periodical  activity  of  growth  is  notice- 
able in  most,  as  in  the  Kam  and  Goat,  toward  the  period  of  the 
rut.  Horns  are  usually  present  in  both  sexes ;  but  in  some  genera 
of  Antelopes  (  Tragelaphus,  Cervicapra,  Cepkalophus,  e.g.)  only  in 
the  male.  In  Antilonapra  the  rudimental  horns  in  the  female 
arc  sometimes  conspicuous,  but  are  small,  short,  and  simple,  as  in 
the  yearling-buck. 

The  Prong-buck  acquires  its  full-sized  horns  by  progressive 
growth  of  the  persbtent  core  and  by  annual  shedding  and  renewal 
of  the  extra-vascular  sheath.     The  latter  phenomena  have  been 
^gg  witnessed  and  recorded  by  two 

^^  trustworthy    observers.       Mr. 

^^  A  8  Bartlett  noticed  their  fall  in  a 

^^^  ^k  young  male  at  the  Zoolo^cal 

^■^ e  ^^^  Gardens,  November  7th,  I860 : 

^^m  ^^K        ^^  ^^^'^  sheath  was  8  in.  long, 

^^H  vi^^K       ^^^  showed  an  obtuse  begin- 

^^^B  I^^^B      "iig  <^^  ^^^  lower  prong  of  the 

j^H  I^^K     ^^■'1^'    ^S-   '^93,   A,    c.       The 

<i^^^^H|^  tiltHHK    dermo-perioste  of  the  core  docs 

,BJ|pllWW"i^*'  ''WHl^tmWm^  jiQt  Joge  its  vascularity  :  the 
Hhodaiii»niidi.>rniiniDiio(>,„n.rtii(.ihotbnni.  shcddiug  of  thc  agglutinated 
fibres  of  the  sheath,  like  that 
of  the  ordinary  hair,  is  due  to  the  obliteration  of  the  matrices  of 
these  fibres  and  their  extrusion  from  the  dermo-perioste ;  which, 
in  the  meanwhile,  has  begun  to  develope  a  new  coat  of  fibres,  ib.  b. 
These,  on  the  shedding  of  the  old  mass,  appear  as  an  abundant 
covering  of  long,  straight,  silky  and  light- coloured  hairs,  ib.  d, 
the  growth  of  which  mechanically  uplifts  and  pushes  off  the  old 
sheath.  The  new  sheath,  4  inches  long  when  so  exposed,  grew 
to  6  inches  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  at  which  time  the  fibres 
had  begun  to  felt  or  agglutinate  into  a  compact  horn  at  the  sum- 
mit, fig.  493,  B,  e.' 

Dr.  Canfield  observed  in  a  young  yearling  male  Prong-buck, 

which  he  had  captive,  at  Mouterey,  California,  the  growth  of  the 

'  ixxxxf".  p.  7IB. 
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first  pair  of  horns  commencing  in  July  (1855),  and  attaining  the 
length  of  |ths  of  an  inch  and  the  form  of  a  mammillary  knob ; 
the  sheath  was  shed^  early  in  December,  leaving  the  core  ^  an 
inch  long,  and  covered  by  fine  silky  hairs :  in  a  week  the  agglu- 
tination of  the  summit  into  compact  horn  commenced.  In  Oc* 
tober  1857,  the  animal  being  two  years  and  a  half  old,  the  horns 
were  9  inches  long,  and  the  anterior  prong  was  indicated  by  a 
protuberance,  as  in  fig.  493,  A,  the  agglutinate  tip  of  which  soon 
became  confluent  with  that  of  the  main  stem.  The  phenomena 
noted  between  1855  and  1857  indicated  an  annual  shedding  of 
the  horn-core.*  It  is  probable  that  such  takes  place,  also,  in 
the  fully-formed  horn  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  as  a 
rule.* 

The  Giraffe  has  a  pair  of  small,  short,  cylindroid  unbranched 
horns  which  consist  of  bone  covered  by  hairy  skin  terminated  by 
a  tuft  of  coarser  hair.  The  bones  are  not  processes  of  the  skull 
but  are  joined,  like  epiphyses,  by  *  synchondrosis  '  to  both  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  the  base  crossing  the  coronal  suture.  They 
are  present  in  both  sexes  (vol.  ii.  p.  476,  fig.  325) ;  and  the  young 
is  bom  with  such  horns,  being  the  sole  horned  mammal  that 
enters  the  world  with  these  weapons.^ 

In  Deer  {CervidtB)  the  horns  consist  wholly  of  bone  which 
grows  from  the  frontal,  the  periosteum  and  finely  haired  integu- 
ment, called  *  velvet,'  co-extending  therewith  during  the  period 
of  growth ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  formative  envelope  loses  its 
vascularity,  dries  and  is  stript  off,  leaving  the  bone  a  hard  in- 
sensible weapon.  After  some  months'  use,  as  such,  the  horns  or 
more  properly  *  antlers,'  having  lost  all  vascular  connection  with 
the  skull,  and  standing  in  relation  thereto  as  dead  appendages, 
are  undermined  by  the  absorbent  process  and  shed ;  whereupon 
the  growth  of  a  succeeding  pair  commences.     The  shedding  of 

'  ccxxv".  p.  108. 

'  Thus  Dr.  Canfield  obiierves : — •  In  the  month  of  December  and  January  I  have 
nerer  killed  a  buck  with  large  horns ;  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  all  the  bucks 
appear  to  bo  young  ones,  because  their  horns  are  so  small,  whereas  in  the  spring  and 
Bummer  months  almost  all  the  bucks  appear  to  be  old  ones,  for  their  horns  are  then 
large  and  noticeable.'  He  also  remarks : — '  In  the  summer  months  the  line  of  demar- 
cation is  very  apparent  and  abrupt  between  the  horn  and  the  skin  from  which  it  grows, 
but  that  in  winter  there  is  no  demarcation,  the  horn  being  very  soft  at  its  base,  pass- 
ing insensibly  into  cutieular  tissnes,  and  the  honij  fnbttMice  being  covered  thinly 
with  hair.'     lb.  p.  108. 

"  ccxxvy'.  p.  25.  A  broad  obtose  eminnnv  Ibraitd  hj  thieketiin^  of  contiguous 
parts  of  the  two  frontals  at  the  part  of  tKa  ^  e  of  which  eminence 

is  oflen  irregularly  excavated  or  undennli  Ban  for  a  third 

horn,  articulated  to  the  frontals.    See  SI  ugh  this  part, 

vol.  ii.  %.  326. 
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the  antlere  coincides  with  that  of  the  hair,  and,  with  the  renemi 
of  the  name,  ia  annual. 

As  a  rule  the  antlers  of  deer  are  branched :  their  base  expandi 
into  a  series  of  dense  osseous  tubercles  (vol.  ii.  &g.  327,  6)  called 
the  'burr;'  this  ridge  defende  the  edge  of  the  frontal  skin  ud 
perioeteum,  which  terminates  abruptly  beneath  it,  usually  on  i 
persistent  process  or  '  pedicel : '  the  TCBsels  co-extended  with  tW 
'  velvet'  during  the  growth  of  the  antler,  check  the  continuoM 
development  of  the  basal  ridge,  and  leave  it  notched  and  per- 
forated. The  '  burr'  is  not  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  obliten- 
tton  of  the  vessels.  To  suppose  that  the  growth  of  the  antler  ii 
stopped  by  sudden  suppression  of  its  snpply  of  blood — by  a  sort  of 
bony  ligature  of  the  arteries — exemplifies  a  shallovr  physiolc^:' 
the  ebb  of  blood,  like  the  flow  or  'determination'  to  the  j>enodi(»llj 
growing  part,  whether  '  horn '  or  '  testicle/  is  due  to  deeper  con- 
stitutional conditions.  As  the  vessels  of  the  antler  gradually 
diminish  in  size,  the  '  burr '  encroaches  upon  their  channels ;  but 
of  these  sufficient  remains  in  the  form  of  perforations  and  notcha 
to  allow  blood  enough  to  pass  to  the  '  velvet,'  if  ita  entire  depri- 
vation of  nourishment  were  not  a  pre-ord^ned  condition,  inde- 
pendent of  the  '  burr.' 

The  stem  or  body  of  the  antler  is  termed  the  *  beam ' ;  its 
branches  are  the  '  tynes,'  its  branchleta  the  '  snags  ' :  the  firet  or 
lowest  branch  is  the  *  brow-tyne,'  as  projecting  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  base,  forward,  fig.  494,  tn;  the  second  is  the  'beze' 
or  •  bez-tyne,'  ib.  n ;  the  third  is  the  '  royal,'  ib.  o ;  the  upper 
ones,  which  are  more  or  less  clustered  on  an  expansion  or  'crown' 
of  the  beam,  are  the  '  sor- 
royals,'  ib.  p.  When  ■ 
branch  is  sent  off  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  beam, 
as  in  Megaceros*  it  is  a 
'  back-tyne:'  this  is  long 
and  subpalmate  in  the 
Chinese  C  davidianiu* 
In  the  Bed-deer  (  Cer- 
vut  elapkiu),  as  in  all 
other  species,  the  first 
pair  of  antlen  which  the 
young  male  developcs  in  the  spring  of  the  year  after  lua  birth, 
consist  of  beam  only,  fig.  494,  a;  they  are  called^4a||i,*'aDd 
the  animal  carrying  them  is  a  '  brocket: '  the  p 
'  Kcvi'.  p.  618.  •  iTii'.  p.  456,  •  cot 
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(levelope  the  *  brow-tyne,'  6,  and  characterise  the  *  spayad,' 
but  occasionally  a  *  royal '  also  appears^  as  at  c :  the  bez-tyne, 
a  *  royal '  and  short  *  sur-royal,'  characterise  the  antlers,  ib.  d^  of 
the  '  staggard '  or  male  of  the  fourth  year :  in  the  fifth  year 
the  antlers  assume  the  type  of  e^  and  the  animal  is  a  ^stag.' 
They  go  on  increasing  in  size,  length  of  tynes,  and  number  of 
those  diverging  from  the  expanded  crown,  ib.  f^  p,  until  the  male 
becomes  a  *  great  Hart',  and  may  be  *  summed  of  from  10  to 
16  points.'  Rarely,  however  does  a  Red-deer  of  the  restricted 
*  forests '  of  Britain  or  France,  now  become  a  '  Cerf  de  dix  cours,'* 
But,  with  a  range  affording  choice  of  favourite  food,  and  under 
other  conditions  of  constitutional  vigour,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  absence  of  that  irritation  of  nerves  caused  by  the 
dread  and  persecution  of  man,  the  bony  sexual  appendages  of  the 
skull  have  attained  grand  proportions.  The  largest  which  I  have 
personally  examined  are  of  a  Red-deer,  killed  some  centuries  ago 
in  Wallachia.  The  length  of  each  antler  from  burr  to  extreme 
tip,  following  the  curve  of  the  beam  is  5  feet  8  inches :  the 
crown  divides  into  four  primary  tynes,  the  subdivisions  or  snags 
of  which,  included  with  the  ordinary  tynes,  give  a  total  of  up- 
wards of  20  points  :  the  weight  of  the  pair  is  74  lbs.  avoird.  These 
antlers  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Powerscourt,  by  whom 
I  have  been  favoured  with  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 

In  the  Fallow-deer  the  yearling  fawn  ^  puts  up '  a  conical, 
commonly  slender  dag,  fig. 
495,  a ;  so  long  as  it  is  car- 
ried the  animal  is  a  ^  pricket ' : 
the  antler  of  the  following 
year  is  longer,  and  sends  oflf 
two  tynes,  ib.  b ;  such  antlers 
characterise  the  'sorel':  the 
third. pair,  increasing  in  size, 
show,  in  addition  to  the  two 
anterior  tynes,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  beam  with  two  or 
more  short  snags,  ib.  c ;  they 
characterise  the  ^  sore  '  or 
buck  of  the  fourth  year:  in 
the  fifth  the  antlers  assume  the  form  characteristic  of  the  species, 
ib.  d;  and  the  animal  is  a  ^  buck  of  the  first  head.'  In  the  seventh 
year  the  antlexs  have  acquired  their  full  size  and  their  best 

'  The  ft»  IllOM  applied  to  the  Fallow-deer,  belong  to  '  Venery/ 

or  the 


495 


Antlert  of  Sod  to  6th  year  In  the  Fallow-deer. 
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condition,  in  regard  to  length  and  sharpness  of  snags,  for  weapons 
of  combat :  the  buck  is  now  *  full-headed.'  Aft«r  the  seventh 
year  the  antlers  are  thicker,  heavier,  more  obtuse,  becoming 
shorter  in  the  beam,  and  especially  in  the  branches.  The 
antlers  of  the  Fallow-deer  are  shed  in  May ;  their  growth  is 
complete  in  August ;  they  are  *  burnished,'  or  the  formative  cover- 
ing is  stripped  or  rubbed  off,  early  in  September ;  prior  to  this 
they  are  said  to  be  '  in  velvet ',  the  fine  hairs  clothing  the  tempo- 
rary skin  resembling  the  pile  of  velvet.  In  the  Red-deer  these 
annual  phenomena  occur  about  a  month  earlier.  Soon  after 
burnishing,  the  combative  instincts  of  the  males  arise ;  and,  when 
the  swelling  of  the  throat  and  the  '  belling '  challenge  announce 
the  *  rut,'  the  combats  ensue  d  Tovtrance :  thereupon  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  perfection  of  the  antlers  with  the  acquisition  of 
maturity  of  strength  and  wind,  enabling  the  male  to  wield  them 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  gives  him  the  command  of  the  fields 
and  he  drives  off  every  younger  and  less  favoured  antagonist 
from  his  chosen  seraglio  of  hinds  or  does.  The  antlers  of  an 
older  buck  or  stag,  though  more  massive,  are  more  obtuse ;  the 
addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  then  due  to  other  matters  than 
working  muscle,  and  the  animal  is  sooner  '  out  of  wind.'  Con- 
sequently the  male  that  has  been  the  victor  of  one  year  is  con- 
quered by  the  younger  one,  now  in  his  prime,  who  ventured 
into  combat  with  him  and  was  beaten  the  previous  year.  Thus 
is  provisiou  made  for  the  propagation  of  the  race  by  the  best  and 
strongest.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the  fawns  are 
^  dropped '  at  a  time  when  the  paternal  antlers  are  shed ;  and  the 
males,  which  are  vicious,  are  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  in- 
juring the  young  during  their  more  tender  period  of  hfe. 

The  Rein-deer  (  Cervus  tarandus)  is  one  of  the  very  few  Cer- 
vid(B  in  which  antlers  are  developed  by  the  female:  they  are 
shed  and  renewed  as  in  the  male,  but  are  much  smaller.  In  the 
male  they  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  forward  curvature 
of  the  beam,  and  for  the  length  and  broad  terminal  snagged  ex- 
panse of  the  tynes,  especially  of  the  brow-tynes,  which  also  con- 
verge with  occasional  decussation  of  snags ;  whence  Caesar  was 
led  to  describe  the  Rein-deer  haunting  Germany  and  the  South  of 
France,  in  his  day,  as  having  a  third  horn  growing  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.'  The  opposite  extreme  is  seen  in  C  da- 
vidianus,  in  which  the  brow-tynes  are  wanting.  In  the  Elk  {Afces) 
they  are  represented  by  the  lower  tynes  of  the  generally  expanded 
antler.     Species  of  deer  of  small  size,  e.  g.  the  Roe  (  C,  capreolus) 

*  ccxui". 
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and  the  South  American  C,  rufusy  C,  simplicicornis,  have  antlers 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  *  dags '  at  all  ages. 

If  a  Fallow-buck,  with  antlers,  be  castrated,  they  are  shed 
earlier  than  usual,  and  by  a  more  active  absorbent  process,  which 
leaves  an  irregular  concavity  at  the  base :  the  antlers  that  are  sub- 
sequently developed  are  small,  seldom  branched,  retain  the  '  vel- 
vet' longer  than  usual,  and  become  thickened  by  irregular  tuber- 
culate  masses  of  bone.  If  a  young  buck  be  castrated  before  it 
has  *  put  up '  antlers,  it  does,  afterwards,  in  some  instances, 
devclope  them,  but' of  reduced  size  and  abnormal  shape,  retaining 
them,  with  their  formative  covering,  longer  than  usual.  Occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  they  are  shed  and  renewed :  but  such 
shed  antlers  of  a  *  heavier '  or  castrate  deer  are  characterised  by 
the  excavation  of  their  base.^  The  normally  shed  antlers  of  per- 
fect males  have  the  base  flat  or  convex,  and  almost  smooth.  A 
rare  instance  of  the  sexual  relation  of  antlers,  the  coincidence,  viz. 
of  a  small  one  with  a  diseased  ovary  of  the  same  size,  in  a  fallow* 
doe,  has  been  recorded.* 

In  most  deer  the  antlers  are  supported  on  permanent  processes, 
or  *  pedicels,'  varying  in  length  in  different  species,  and  attaining 
their  greatest  in  the  Muntjac  {Cervus  Muntjac^  vol.  ii.  p.  478, 
fig.  328),  which  thus  seems  to  shed  only  half  its  horns.  The  per- 
sistent integument  of  such  pedicels  is  always  defended  by  the 
burr  (ib.  h\  below  which  the  absorbent  process  takes  place  at 
the  shedding  period. 

Thus  Deer  are  the  only  Ungulates  that  annually  shed  their 
horns :  the  Prong-buck  is  the  only  known  hollow-homed  Rumi- 
nant that  annually  sheds  the  extravascular  part  of  the  horn,  called 
the  *  sheath.'  The  horns  of  Ungulates  may  be  summarised  as  con- 
sisting either  of  horn  only  (Rhinoceros),  of  bone  only  {Cervus\ 
of  horn  and  bone  {Bos),  or  of  skin  and  bone  (  Camelopardalis). 

*  Redi's  dictum : — '  Si  cervus  juvcnis  castretur,  nondum  emisais  cornubus,  cornua 
nunquam  cmittit :  si  caMtretur  jam  emissia  cornnbus,  cornua  nunquam  mutat ;  sod 
quee  dum  castratur  habct,  caatratus  semper  rctinet'  (ocxxyii''.  p.  162) : — is  adopted  bj 
Buffon : — '  Si  Ton  fait  cctte  operation  dans  le  temps  qu'il  a  mis  bas  sa  t^te,  il  ne  s*en 
forme  pas  uno  nouvelle ;  et  si  on  ne  )a  fait  au  contraire  que  dans  le  temps  qu'il  a  refait 
sa  t^te,  elle  ne  tombe  plus ;  Tanimal,  en  un  mot,  reste  pour  toute  sa  vie  dans  I'^tat  oh 
il  ^tait  lorsqu'il  a  subi  la  castration/  cxxii'.  tom.  yi.  p.  81. 

The  experiments  (xliv.  pp.  690,  591),  "which  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart, 
was  so  kind  as  to  have  made,  at  my  suggestion,  on  Fallow-deer,  in  Oulton  Park, 
yielded  in  the  main  the  resulta  given  in  the  text.  It  is  desirable  that  similar  experi- 
ments  should  be  repeated  in  the  Bed-deer.  Two  males  of  Kein-deer,  said  to  be  cas- 
trates, at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  which  have  never  shown  sign  of  rut,  have  shed 
and  reproduced  antlers  of  normal  form,  and  nearly  full  sice  during  three  consecutive 
years. 

*  ocxuu^,  p.  S66» 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PECULIAR   GLANDS  OF   MAMMALIA. 

Most  species  of  the  Mammalian  class  have  their  peculiar  odour, 
whereby,  mainly ,  the  individuals  of  such  recognise  each  other; 
and,  in  the  gregarious  kinds,  a  stray  one  may  be  guided  to  the 
herd  by  scenting  the  secretion  which  has  been  left  upon  their 
track.  Such  odours  are  commonly  due  to  follicles  or  glands 
opening  upon  some  parts  of  the  skin  ;  but  there  Are,  likewise, 
glands  subserving  other  uses,  peculiar  to  certain  species. 

§  365.  Opening  upon  the  head. — In  many  Ruminants  and  some 
hogs,  a  depression  or  inverted  fold  of  skin,  near  and  usually 
anterior  to  or  below  the  orbit,  is  perforated  by  the  ducts  of  nu- 
merous nK)re  or  less  developed  sebaceous  follicles,  discharging 
their  secretion  into  the  cavity.  As  this  is  often  placed  so  as  to 
receive  an  overflow  of  the  lacrymal  secretion,  and  as  a  corre- 
sponding depression  is  usually  present  in  the  large  facial  plate  of 
the  lacrymal  bone,  it  has  been  termed  by  French  naturalists 
*  larmier : '  by  English  writers,  the  tegumentary  sac,  with  its 
glands  and  muscles,  is  called  ^  suborbital  pit  or  sinus.'  In  the 
Indian  Antelope  {Antilope  cervicapra\  it  is  large  and  deep  :  a  few 
short  hairs  project  between  the  glandular  orifices  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sac :  its  circumference  is  entire  and  provided  with  radiating 
and  circular  strata  of  muscular  fibres  on  the  surface  next  the 
depression  of  bone  in  which  it  lies :  by  these  muscles  the  tegu- 
mentary pit  can  be  expanded,  contracted,  protruded,  and  partially 
everted,  whereby  the  glandular  surface  may  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  and  rubbed  against  foreign  bodies :  the  follicles  are  mul- 
tilocular  and  numerous  in  this  species.  The  odour  of  the  secretion, 
inclining  to  musky,  may  be  recognised  by  a  stray  indi\ddual  of  a 
herd,  or  by  the  doe,  which  might  thereby  be  guided  to  her  mate. 
The  gland  seems  most  nearly  to  relate  to  the  sexual  function :  it 
is  usually  larger  in  the  male  than  the  female,  and  its  development 
is  checked  by  castration.     It  ie  mall^  in  most  goats 
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and  sheep ;  also  in  many  deer,*  in  which  it  appears  as  a  simple 
fissure  continued  from  near  the  lacrymal  angle  of  the  eye.  A 
similar  pit  occurs  in  a  more  advanced  }X)sition  in  some  antelopes ; 
such  ^  maxillary  pits '  sometimes  co-exist  with  the  suborbital  ones, 
sometimes  replace  them.  A  third  position  of  the  cutaneous 
gland-pit  is  more  rare,  viz.  behind  the  base  of  the  ear,  as  in  the 
Chamois  {Antilope  rupicapra).  With  a  view  to  test  the  relation 
of  these  organs  to  the  habitats,  and  gregarious  or  solitary  habits 
of  the  AntilopidcBy  I  drew  up  the  subjoined  table*: — 


SuborbitAl    ^ 
and  maxil- 
lary pits. 
Suborbital  pits 

large. 


P. 

-a 

a 

g> 


small. 


Suborbital  pits. 


Suborbital  pits. 


5 


o 


Maxillary  piti,.      .  (^''^^'^ 


iS 
p. 

a 

A 


AntUope  Sumairmisis,    Hab.  hilly  forests ;  habits  of  the  Goat, 
guadritcopai    Senegal. 

cervicapra.    Open  plains  of  India ;  gregarious. 
melampus.    Open  plains  of  Cafiraria ;  flocks  of  six  or 

eight. 
picta.    Dense  forests  of  India  ;  small  herds. 
scoparia.     Open  plains  of  S.  Africa ;  subgregarious. 
trofftUus.    Stony  plains  and  valleys  of  S.  Africa;  in 

pairs. 
mdanotis.    Plains,  hides  in  underwood ;  in  pairs. 
Dorcas,    Borders  of  the  desert ;  gregarious. 
Kevella,    Stony  plains,  Senegal ;  gregarious. 
auhgutturosa.    Plains,  Central  Asia ;  gregarious. 
BennettU.    Rocky  hills  of  Beccan ;  not  gregarious. 
Arabica.     Stony  hills  of  Arabia ;  sub-gregarious. 
SatmTnerrinffiu    Hills  in  Abyssinia ;  not  gregarious. 
Euchore.    Dry  plains  of  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 
pygarga.    Plains  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 
Mhorr.    Deserts  of  Morocco. 
TMficoUU.     Deserts  of  Nubia ;  gregarious. 
Aniilope  colus.    Vicinity  of  lakes ;  gregarious,  migratory. 

gutturoM,     Arid  deserts,  Asia;    periodically  grega- 
i  riouB. 

^AntUope  SaUiana,    Mountainous  districts,  Abyssinia  ;  in  pairs. 

Oreotragus.     Mountains  of  the  Cape ;  sub-gregarious. 

Thar,    Hills  of  Nepaul ;  not  gregarious. 

Gazella,    Senegal. 
AntUope  Babalua,    Mountains  and  deserts,  Tripoli ;  gregarious. 

Caama,    Plains  of  S.  Africa  ;  gregarious. 

lunata,    S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

Gnu,    Karroos  of  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 
\  taurina  and  Gorgon,    S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

ailvicultrix.    Thickets  and  underwood,  Africa ;  ? 

mergens.    Forests  and  underwood,  S.  Africa ;  in  pairs. 
Grimmia,    Guinea. 
/  Burckellii;  S.  Africa,  in  pairs. 

prrspisilla.    Bushes,  S.  Africa ;  in  pairs. 
MaxweUH,     lb.  ib. 

pifgrntea. 


\ 
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No  suborbital, 
or  maxilbiry 
pits. 


X 


Post  auditory 
pits. 

No  suborbital, 
or  maxillary 
pits. 


5  ) 

c 
o 


AiitUope  Strepeiceros.    Woods  and  banks   of  rivers,  Oiffinna: 
subgregarious. 

tiflvatica.    Woods,  Caffiuria  ;  in  pairs. 

9CTip(a. 

Koba.     SenegaL 

Koh,    Senegal. 

Elcotragus.    Reedy  banks,  Cape ;  subgregarious. 

r(du7ica.     Qoree. 

caprrolus.    Underwood,  S.  Africa  ;  subg^regarions. 

Landiana,    Underwood,  S.  Africa  ;  subgregarions. 
AntUope  linpicapra.    Mountains,  Europe ;  subgregarious. 

Antilope  Addax.    Deserts,  N.  Africa ;  in  pairs. 

leucoryx.     Acacia  groves,  N.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

Ori/x.    Woods  and  plains,  S.  Africa  ;  subgregarious. 

leticoph^a.    Open  plains,  S.  Africa ;  subgregarious. 

harbata.     Open  plains,  S.  Africa;  in  pairs. 

equina.    Plains,  S.  Africa ;  gregarious. 

eli/psiprymnut.    S.  Africa. 

Oreas.    Open  plains,  S.  Africa  ;  gregarious. 

Canna.    Desert,  Cape;  gregarious. 

Goral,    Elevated  plains,  Himmalay ;  gregarious. 


From  the  foregoing  summary  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
scented  secretion  of  the  suborbital  sinus  serves  rather  to  attract 
or  guide  the  female,  than  a  stray  individual  of  a  herd.  In  the 
African  Water-hogs  a  naso-maxillary  pit  opens  between  the  eye 
and  snout,  rather  nearer  the  eye. 

In  the  Elephant  a  large  gland  of  a  flattened  form  and  multi- 
lobate  structure,  lies  beneath  the  skin  of  the  face,  in  the  temporal 
region :  the  secretion  exudes  from  a  small  orifice,  situated  about 
half  way  between  the  eye  and  ear.  The  gland  enlarges^  in  the 
male,  at  the  rutting  season,  and  the  secretion  then  has  a  strong 
musky  odour. 

§  366.  Opening  upon  the  trunk.  —  In  certain  tropical  bate 
{Cheiromeles  torquatus,  Cheir,  caudntuSy  e.g.)  a  glandular  sac 
exudes  upon  the  forepart  of  the  breast,  near  the  axilla,  a  brownish 
sebaceous  secretion  of  a  penetrating  submusky  odour. 

In  many  Shrews  two  longitudinal  series  or  groups  of  glandular 
tubes,  open  upon  the  flanks,  at  a  part  surrounded  by  short  hairs ; 
the  tubes  are  tortuous  and  closely  conglomerated  at  their  blind 
ends,  but  become  straighter  near  their  termination.  The  peculiar 
odour,  more  or  less  musky,  of  Soricidce,  is  due  to  the  secretion  of 
these  glands,  and  makes  the  shrew-mouse  unacceptable  as  food  to 
the  cat  that  may  have  killed  it. 

In  the  Peccari,  a  large  gland,  fig.  496,  consisting  of  many 
lobes,  exudes  its  secretion  by  an  orifice,  ib.  i,  on  the  midline 
toward  the  hinder  part  of  the  back>  "^^  ^  I'esemblance  of  this 
orifice  to  the  navel  on  the  opposit  rank  suggested 
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to  LinneuB  the  term  DicotyUi,  for  this  genus  of  S,  American 
porcine  animnls. 

In  many  Antelopes  there  are  situated  in  the  groin,  external  to 
the  nipples  in  the  females,  glandular  depressions  of  the  skin,  or 
pouches,  sometimes  of 
large  size,  as  in  Anti- 
lope  corinna,  e.g.,  in 
which  the  secretion  is 
yellow,  like  cerumen.' 
The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  groin-pits 
in  the  different  species 
of  Antelopes  in  noticed 
in  the  tahle,  p.  633. 

The  most  no  tahle  de- 
velopment    of    Bcent- 

glands  and  bags,  at  the  groin,  are  those  which  open  into  the 
prepuce  of  the  small  Ruminant,  called  on  account  of  the  odour  of 
the  secretion  'Musk-deer'  {Afoschus  moackiferits).  The  fully 
developed  gland  at  the  fundus  of  the  sac  may  be  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  at  its  thickest  part ;  the  moist  secretion 
accumulates  in   the  cavity  ^g^ 

of  the  teguraentary  pouch, 
and  constitutes,  when  dried, 
the  costly  medicament  or 
perfume, '  musk.' 

The  analogous  carmina- 
tive or  antispasmodic  sub- 
stance  '  castoreum '  is  the 
secretion  of  glands,  fig.  497, 
exuding  into  the  preputial 
and  ano-preputial  passage  of 
the  beaver.     They  present 
the  appearance  of  two  large 
masses,  with  a  common  mus- 
cular investment  on  each  side 
the  dorsal  tract,  which  is  un- 
usually   prolonged    t^yond 
the  pelvis  for  their  accommo- 
dation in  that  rodent.  On  re- 
moving the  muscular  layer,  ..^i"....  ...-g.-.". ....«., «..«. 

each  mass  has  its  capsule :  on  dissecting  this  away,  the  upper  mass 
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is  seen  to  be  a  large  pyriform  bag,  fig.  497,  />,  with  a  coito- 
gated  glandular  lining  membrane,  r ;  the  pair  terminates  by  i 
common  orifice,  y,  in  the  ano-preputial  passage,  y,  ^,  ai  the 
other  mass  may  be  separated  into  three  rather  compact  gknds, 
o,  /,  h,  with  short  ducts,  ending  by  a  common  orifice,  e,  «,  on 
the  same  passage,  nearer  the  anus,  a.  The  secretion  of  these 
latter  glands  is  yellow,  viscid,  and  musky;  that  of  the  upper 
bags,  p,  r,  is  greyish-coloured  and  more  offensive:  both  secretions 
appear  to  be  mixed  in  the  dried  *  castoreum '  of  commerce,  of 
which  that  from  the  Castor  Jiber  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  a  higher 
value  than  the  ^  New  England  castor,'  obtained  from  the  American 
beaver. 

Homologucs  of  the  glands,  o.  A,  of  smaller  size  and  simple 
structure  exist  in  many  Rodents,  and  are  reckoned  as  ^  anal : ' 
they  are  shown  in  the  Agouti,  at  r,  5,  fig.  506 ;  in  the  water-vole, 
at  ty  fig.  510;  in  the  male  hare,  at  A,  /,  fig.  505;  and  in  the  female 
hare  at  ^,  fig.  539.     In  Lepus  the  follicles  open  into  a  deep  glan- 
dular fossa  occupying  the   interspace  between  the  rectum  and 
prepuce,  on  each  side.     Hunter,  after  noting  in  a  male  Uelamyt 
capensis  the  position  of  the  vent  *  about  two  inches  from  the  tail,' 
proceeds  to  state : — *  About  half-an-inch  farther  between  the  legs 
is  another  opening,  similar  to  the  anus,  passing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion between  the  two  crura  of  the  os  pubis,  and  leading  to,  or  ter- 
minating in,  two  blind  ends,  between  the  rectum  and  the  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra.     These  two  ends  are  glandular,  or  secrete  a 
whitish  mucus  ;  they  are  lined  with  a  cuticle,  are  white  and  silky, 
having  a  good  deal  of  short  white  hair.'  *    On  each  side  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rectum  in  the  cloaca  of  the  Omithorhync/t  us  there 
is  an  oblong  glandular  prominence,  about  four  lines  in  len^h  and 
two  in  breadth,  on  which  there  are  about  ten  orifices  of  follicles 
which  secrete  a  scented  sebaceous  matter.     In  all  MsCrsupials  two 
similar  cavities  with  sebaceous  follicles  open  into,  or  near  to  the 
termination  of  the  rectum.     The  short  vestibular  or  cloacal  pas- 
sage in  the  two-toed  Sloth  shows  many  orifices  of  such  follicles. 
A  pair  of  small  anal  bags  exude  their  secretion  near  the  verge  of 
the  anus  in  the  Armadillos. 

The  anal  gland-bags  are  most  constant  and  best  developed,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  Carnivorous  order :  they  are  each  provided  with  a 
muscular  capsule,  fig.  498,  a,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  when 
this  is  removed,  as  at  Z> :  they  are,  also,  commonly  smooth  within, 
and  lined  by  a  dense  epithelium :  the  glandular  stratum  is  some- 

*  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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tiinca  limited  in  extent,  and  usually  tliickext  tnwnrd  the  orifice  of 
tlie  bag  wliich  ia  just  within  the  verge  of  tlie  vent.  Tlie  glaii- 
diilnr  stTRtum  is  thick  and  continuous  in  the  Otters  and  Skunks, 
and  in  the  latter,  at  least  at  certain  sesiitona,  secretes  the  in- 
tiileralile,  jwnetrating  and  long-enduring  odour  for  which  these 
<[uadniiieds  are  proverbial, 
and  frura  which  thoy  derive 
some  means  of  defence 
against  foes :  the  orifice 
from  which  tlic  secretion 
is  ejected  is  situated  on 
a  niammillary  jtromincncc 
{M'phitis,  Mijdaus). 

in  the  Plyaina  the  anal 
glands  arc  thickest  and 
largosi ;  they  are  two  in 
nunilier  on  each  side  and 
open  into  a  wide  transverse 
depression  or  sinus  ex- 
tending across  and  above 
the  anns.'     In  the  Civets 

( Vicerra  rivetta,  V,  f/enettn)  the  two  lateral  gland-bags  in- 
terconnminicatc  sooner,  before  forming  the  common  canal  opening 
into  the  transverse  sinus;  which,  moreover,  crosses  between  the 
vent  and  prepuce  in  the  male,  and  between  the  vent  and  vulva  in 
the  female.  Tlie  modified  musky  odour  of  the  secretion  has  made 
it  sought  for  and  vendible,  under  the  name  of  'civet.'  In  the 
Snricute  and  Ichneumon  n  glandular  glossn  surrounds  the  anus. 

In  Chiromy»  and  some  other  Lemuridoi,  the  anal  glands  arc 
re(hiccd  to  two  shallow  cutaneous  pits  at  the  sides  anil  upper  part 
of  the  vent :  in  higher  Quadmmana  this  trace  disappears. 

§  .367.  Opening  oh  the  tail, — In  certain  large  Shrews  {Myognleti , 
Alacroscelides)  the  under  part  of  the  base  of  tlie  tail  is  tumid, 
through  the  development  of  glandular  follicles  :  these  open  there 
in  a  double  row  in  the  species  which,  from  the  odour  of  their 
secretion,  is  termed  MgogaUa  moschala. 

The  caudal  acentrgland  in  the  Fox  is  elliptical,  about  sn  inch 
in  length ;  it  is  minutely  lobulate ;  each  lobule  consisting  of 
clusters  of  spherical  follicles  termiosting  by  a  short  duct;  the 
orifices  of  tliese  ducts  are  on  a  linear  trust,  indicated  by  hairs  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest.' 


r.  p.  183, 1 
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5  368.  Opening  on  the  limbs. — In  certain  Bats  (^Emballontm. 
e.g.)  A  glandular  cutaneous  sac,  exuding  a  reddish  mal-odoroni 
secretion,  opens  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  wing,  near  tht 
head  of  the  humerus.  In  Saccopteryx  (at  least  in  the  male)  i 
larger  sac,  with  a  plicate  internal  surface  situated  on  the  nndti 
part  of  the  wing,  near  the  ulna,  opens  by  a  fissure  on  the  v,yfa 
surface  of  the  limb. 

Id  the  one-horned  Rhinoceros  {Rk,  indicus,  and  probablj  in 
other  species)  there  is  a  glandular  orifice  at  the  back  part  of  eidi 
foot,  situated  about  three  inches  above  the  callous  sole :  it  is  con- 
cealed in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  fold  that  runs  parallel  to 
the  intenipace  between  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and  between 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  The  gland  is  of  a  compressed  ovate 
figure,  measuring  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  inch  in 
breadth :  it  is  hollow,  with  parictes  from  two  to  three  lines  in 
thickness,  consisting  of  a  compact  congenes  of  follicles,  sur- 
rounded extem^ly  by  a  muscular  and 
tendinous  capsule.  The  external  orifice 
may  be  expanded  to  a  width  of  ei^t 
lines.' 

In  most  bisulcate  Ungulates  a  similar 
gland  exudes  its  lubricating  sebaceotw 
secretion  from  an  orifice  at  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  cleft  between  the 
principal  hoofs.  In  the  sheep,  fig.  499, 
the  gland  is  elongate  and  bent  forward 
at  an  acute  angle  upon  its  duct,  (indi- 
cated by  the  bristle  in  the  figure  and 
preparation).  These  post-digital  and 
interdigital  glands,  in  ungulate  quadru- 
peds, seem  to  relate  to  lubricating  or  greasing  the  hoofs. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  '  peculiar  glands  '  in  the  Mamma- 
lian class,  and  one  that  relates  most  closely  to  sex,  is  that  which 
in  the  mature  male  Monotremes  sends  its  duct  to  terminate  in 
the  hollow  spur  projecting  from  the  heel.  The  character  is  not 
manifested  in  the  young  animal.  A  email  spur  concealed  in  a 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  integument  covering  the  heel,  the  bottom 
of  which  closely  adheres  to  the  accessory  tarsal  ossicle,  exists  in 
the  inimatnrc  of  both  aexes.^  As  the  young  animal  advances  to 
maturity  the  cutaneous  socket  increases  in  width  and  depth  in  the 
female,  but  without  any  corresponding  growth  of  the  rudimentary 

'  v",  p.  31.  [.1.  ii.  figs.  1  and  2.  »  to.,  yol.  iii.  No.  2162  B. 
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ejmr,  of  wliich  in  age<l  females  no  trace  reiiiniiiH.  In  the  male  Or- 
tiilliurliyiicliua  tlie  tareal  spur  eoon  begins  to  rise  aliovc  the  socket, 
ami  finally  attains  a  length  of  ten  lines  with  a  basal  breadth  of  fire 
lines,  np|)nrcntly  everting  the  teffumentary  socket  in  the  progress 
of  its  growth.     The  spur,  fig.  500,  r,  consists  5110 

of  a  firm  seinitransparent  horn-like  sub- 
sttince ;  it  is  eouical,  slightly  bent,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  sharp  point ;  its  base  is  ex- 
])undod,  and  nntcbed  at  the  margin  for  the 
iin]>luntation  of  the  ligaments  whieli  connect 
the  spur  with  the  accessory  Hat  tarsal  hone 
(vol.  ii.  fig.  199  h,  d.)  The  base  of  the 
spur  is  covered  by  a  thin  vascular  integu- 
ment. The  spur  is  traversed  by  a  canal 
which  commences  at  the  centre  of  the  base 
and  terminates  by  a  fine  longitudinal  slit, 
about  one  line  distant  from  the  point,  cl<isoly 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  canal  that  tra- 
verses the  poison-fang  of  the  venomous  snake. 
Ijikc  that  weapon  the  spur  of  the  male  JVfo- 
notrcmo  is  subservient  to  the  transmission 
into  the  wound  it  may  inflict  of  the  secretion 
of  a  i)eculiar  gland. 

This  gland,  fig.  500,  a,  is  situated  at  the 
back  part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  femur  and 
the  long  olecranoid  process  from  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  covered  by  the  integument  and 
the  cutaneous  muscle.  It  is  triangular,  con-  crum  ki-'i-i  uij  -tur.  •nda 
vex  alK)ie,  concave  below,  or  toward  the  leg,  '" ' "  ' "  """  ''*"' ' 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  seven  or  eight  lines  broad, 
and  three  or  four  lines  thick,  ivith  a  smooth  exterior,  invested  by 
a  thin  ca]>sule,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  gland  may  l>e  ilivided 
into  a  number  of  small  lobes.  Its  intimate  structure,  as  displayc<l 
by  a  successful  injection  of  mercury,  is  minutely  cellular;  the 
excretory  duct  is  continued  from  the  concave  side  of  tlie  gland, 
and  small  clusters  of  vesicles  are  developed  from  parts  of  ita 
exjtanilcd  commencement.  The  duct,  which  ia  about  a  line  in 
width  and  with  pretty  strong  tunics,  descends  straight  down  the 
back  of  the  leg,  covered  by  the  fiexor  muscles,  to  the  poeterior 
part  of  the  tarsus,  where  it  suddenly  expands  into  a  Tender  ib.  b, 
applied  to  the  base  of  the  spur,  and  a  minute  duct,  "  -- 
tinned  from  it  into  the  canal  which  traverses  the  sp 

The  tarsal  perforated  spur  and  \ie  glandular  aj 
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relativelj  smaller  in  the  male  Echidna  than  in  the  Omitfaorhjn* 
chus.  The  gland  is  situated  lower  down,  in  the  popliteal  region, 
between  the  insertions  of  the  deep-seated  fasciculi  of  the  adductor 
femoris  and  the  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius  ;  it  is  of  subspherical 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  smooth  exterior ;  the  excre- 
tory duct,  wide  at  the  commencement,  soon  contracts  into  a  fila- 
mentary canal,  which  again  enlarges  to  form  a  small  reseryoir  for 
the  secretion  just  above  the  base  of  the  spur.  The  duct  is 
accompanied  and  partly  covered  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  spur  is  a  round,  curved,  sharp-pointed  cone,  traversed  by 
a  canal,  continued  from  the  reservoir,  and  opening  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  spur  a  little  way  below  the  pointed  extremity. 

The  true  nature  and  use  of  this  apparatus  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Its  close  analogy  with  the  poison-apparatus  in  other 
animals  suggests  a  corresponding  function  ;  but  no  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  symptoms  of  poisoning  consequent  upon  a  wound 
inflicted  by  the  spur  has  been  recorded :  it  seems  on  the  contrary 
that  the  Ornithorhynchus  possesses  not  the  instinct  of  availing 
itself,  when  attacked  or  annoyed,  of  a  weapon  so  formidable  as^ 
upon  this  theory,  the  spur  must  be.* 

»  ccxxxiV.  p.  236. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

GKNEUATIVE    OK6ANS   OF    MAMMALIA. 

Outward  characters  of  sex  are  least  marked  in  Lissencephala* 
To  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  Mole,  Shrew,  Hedgehog, 
Sloth,  Rodent,  requires  close  scrutiny,  if  not  dissection.  The 
male  Monotreme  is  known  by  his  heel-spur ;  the  female  Marsu- 
pial by  her  pouch  and  by  her  smaller  (in  Kangaroos  much  smaller) 
size.  Among  Cetacea  the  tusk  distinguishes  the  male  Narwhal, 
and  the  larger  head  the  male  Cachalot :  in  Seals  the  canines  are 
usually  larger  in  the  male.  External  parts  of  generation  are 
cons[)icuous  in  other  Gyreiicephala.  Besides  these,  most  Rumi- 
nants have  sexual  characters  in  the  horns,  either  by  their  presence 
or  greater  size ;  the  Stallion  and  Boar  have  the  tusks :  these  by 
their  greater  length  distinguish  the  male  Elephant,  especially  the 
Indian  kind.  In  the  Carnivora  the  male  is  the  strongest:  the 
Lion  is  dignified  by  his  grand  mane.  The  larger  canines,  with 
greater  general  size,  mark  the  male  sex  in  most  Quadrumana  up 
to  and  including  the  Gorilla.  Besides  some  differences  in  size 
and  proi)ortions  of  body,  developments  of  hair  are  the  outward 
marks  of  sex  in  Dimana, 

A.   MALE   ORGANS. 

In  the  Mammalian  class  the  testes  attain  their  most  compact 
form,  with  most  definiteness  and  finish  of  parts,  in  unravelling 
which  anatomy  has  surpassed  itself,  chiefly  upon  the  glands  as 
they  exist  in  Man,  from  which  type  of  testicular  structure  there 
is  no  essential  departure  in  the  lower  orders.  The  peritoneum 
adds  a  serous  layer  to  the  proper  sclerous  covering  of  the  gland : 
and  when  this  passes,  as  in  the  majority  of  Mammals,  out  of  the 
abdomen,  it  pushes  before  it  another  portion  of  peritoneum,  which 
becomes  reflected  after  the  manner  of  serous  membranes,  to  form 
the  *  tunica  vaginalis  testis.*  This,  however,  is  an  accidental 
adjunct,  dependent  upon  the  *  descent  of  the  testis.'  The  con- 
stant and  proper  covering,  *  tunica  albuginea,'  consists  chiefly  of 
the  white  sclerous  tissue :  the  spermatic  vessels  ramify  therein^ 
especially  the  veins,  so  locally  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
tunic  into  an  out€r  dense  protective  layer,  and  an  inner  laxer 
layer,  the  seat  of  the  minuter  subdivisions  of  the  arteries  proceed- 
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ing  to,  and  of  the  venules  returning  from,  the  esBential  partaof 
tlie  gland.  I'roccsscB  of  the  inner  layer,  reBolving  into  aredv 
tissue,  convej'  the  vefisets  into  the  gland-substance,  and  partitioD 
that  Hiibstancc  into  lobee :  a  denser  layer  is  continued  from  the 
line  of  the  albugineal  tunic  perforated  by  the  testicalar  reeseli, 
and  ])rojcct9  some  way  into  the  gland :  it  is  called  '  corpus  Hi^ 
mori,'  or  '  incdioatJnum  testis,'  and  varies  in  lon^tudinal  extent, 
and  depth  of  jKvaition,  in  different  Mammals :  in  Man  it  ia  linutcd 
^^j  to  the  tract,  fig.  501,1^ 

along  which  the  reticu- 
late ducts  emei^  or  be- 
come *  efferent.'  The 
cavities  in  which  the 
eperm-cellg  are  deve- 
loped, fig.  514,  have  the 
form  of  tubes,  of  a  dia- 
meter of  from  y^  to  j\j 
of  au  mch,  minutely  aad 
extensively  convoluted: 
from  two  to  five  of  such 
tubes,  averaging  two  feet 
m  length  in  the  humau 
testis,  are  packed  into  a 
long  pyramidal  lobule, 
invested  by  a  process  of 
the  inner  albugineal  tu- 
nic: andthesum  of  these 
lobules  or  packets  of  se- 
miniferous tubules  forms 
iDK.Mi™.«i..iB-.  ffLuii-.  the  glandular  part  of  the 

testis,  fig.  501,  a,  a.  The  reticulate  intercommunication  nutn!- 
fested  in  the  wider  spemiogenous  tracts  of  the  milt  of  fish  (vol 
i.  p.  569,  fig.  379),  prevails  in  the  more  finished  and  thick- 
coated  seminal  tubules  of  Mammals:  and,  where  such  become 
free,  they  have  blind  ends.  From  the  lobules  the  tubules  con- 
verge, anastomosing,  bat  with  straighter  course,  to  the  media- 
stinum, and  there  form  the  plexus  called  '  rete  testis,'  ib.  i.  f  nnn 
this  the  '  vasa  clferentia,'  ih.  c,  c,  emerge,  and  enter  the  upper 
end  of  the  appended  body  called  '  epididymis,'  ib.  rf,  ff.  Here  the 
convoluted  disposition  of  the  tubule  is  resumed,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  groups,  called  'con!  vasculosi,'  resembling,  save  in  the 
greater  width  and  less  length  of  the  tubuli,  the  lobes  of  the  testis, 
combine  to  form  the  head  or  *  globus  major,'  d,  of  the  epididymia, 
Tiy  repeated  anastomoses  there,  a  single  tube  results,  the  tians- 
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vcrscly  ilis])osed  con  volution  8  of  which, ^,  form  the  rest  of  the  epi- 
didymis: at  its  lower  part  the  tube  naturally  untwists,  ami  incrcaH- 
ing  in  size,  ib.  y,  i,  becomeB  the  Bpcrmduct  or  '  vas  deferens,'  A. 
I  n  Mhh  and  many  lower  Mammals  another  feature  of  the  spermo- 
^enous  tract  is  commonly  shown  in  the  epididymis  by  the  ofi'sct 
and  blind  termination  of  one  or  more  tubules,  as  at  A,  fig.  501, 

Tiie  epididymis  varies  in  relative  size  and  position  to  the  testis 
in  different  Mammals,  In  all,  the  semen  is  conducted,  in  coitu, 
by  a  single  intromittent  organ  traversed  by  a  com]»lete  canal, 
which  may  bifurcate  at  its  termination  in  the  lowest  members 
of  the  class.  Accessory  secretions  arc  added  to  the  semen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  urethro-seminal  canal,  by  glands  called  '  vesi- 
cular,' '  prostatic,'  and  '  Cowperian.'  But  these  do  not  coexist  in 
every  species,  and  the  varieties  in  regard  to  their  presence  and 
development,  as  well  as  in  the 
structure  and  muscles  of  the 
intromittent  organ,  are  the  chief 
elements  in  the  comparative  an- 
atomy of  the  Mammalian  male 
generative  organs. 

§  369.  In  Monotremata.- 
Thcse  are  true' test  iconda;'  each 
testicle,  fig.  502,  e,e,  is  situated 
immediately  below,  or  sacrad  of, 
the  kidney,  ib.  a,  and  is  sus> 
I>cndc<l  to  that  gland  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum ;  the  same  fold  is 
continued  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  inclosing  the  vas  de- 
ferens, fig.  308,  a,  which  appears 
to  be  thick  and  simple,  but 
when  injected  and  dissected, as  at 
f,  fig.  502,  ie  seen  to  be  slender 
and  disposed  in  a  seriee  of  close 
transverse  folds.  In  neither 
Oniithorhynchut  nnr  Echidna 
is  there  any  disparity  of  size  between  the  right  and  lefl  testicle. 
The  vas  deferens  emerges  from  the  upper  and  inner  put  of' 
the  testis  e ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  extent  of  iti  tnuuvenely 
folded  die{)osition,  seems  to  prolong  the  epididymis  nsarlj  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  the  folds  gradually  diminiib 
itself  enlarges,  as  it  approaches  its  papillary  termin 
the  beginning  of  the  urogenital  canal,  jr.     Thii 
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through  the  pelvis  and  terminates  in  the  vestibular  passage,  anterior 
to  the  orifice  of  the  rectum,  y.     The  vascular  tissue  of  the  penis 
commences  at  the  termination  of  the  urogenital  canal ;  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  median  septum  into  two  lateral  moieties,  and  both  are 
inclosed  by  a  common  dense  fibrous  sheath.     The  whole  penis  in 
its  collapsed  and  retracted  state  is  about  fifteen  lines  in  length  in 
Echidna^  and  is  concealed  in  a  large  preputial  sheath.     The  ter- 
minal half  of  the  penis  is  formed  by  the  glans,  which,  in  Orni- 
thorhynchus,  presents  a  quadrilateral  form,  /,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
median  longitudinal  furrow  upon  both  the  upper  and  the  under 
surface.      Its  exterior  is  beset  with  numerous  short   and   hard 
epidermal  spines :    its  extremity  is  bifurcate,   and  each  lobe  is 
directed  outward,  and  terminates  in  three  or  four  spines,  ib.  A,  k^ 
much  larger,  but  softer,  than  the  rest,  and  which  are  usually  re- 
tracted in  a  depression.     A  longitudinal  azygos  *  levator '  muscle 
runs  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis ;  it  arises  by  two  lateral 
slips  from  the  internal  stratum,  ib.  ;<,  of  the  protrusive  sphincter,  o. 
Another  longitudinal,  but  longer  and  more  slender  muscle,  the 
*  retractor  penis,'  ib.  /?,  arises  from  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  origin  of  the  penis  near  the  termination  of  the 
urogenital  canal.     The  urethral  canal  of  the  penis  begins  by  a 
small  orifice  at  its  root,  communicating  with  the  termination  of 
the  urogenital  passage,  and  by  the  combined  action  of  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle  with  the  *  sphincter  cloacae '  it  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  terminal  papillae  of  the  spermducts.    Such  tempo- 
rary continuation  of  the  urethral  and  seminal  passages  takes  place 
during  the  vigorous  muscular  and  vascular  actions  of  the  parts  in 
coitUy  the  semen  being  then  propelled  from  the  one  along  the  other 
without  escaping  into  the  cloaca.     Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  when  the  urine  is  transmitted  along  the  urogenital  passage,  that 
fluid  escapes  into  the  vestibule,  and  may  there  be  blended,  as  in  the 
Bird,  with  the  rectal  excrement.     The  seminal  urethra,  commenc- 
ing by  the  distinct  aperture  above  described,  is  about  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  continues  single  to  the  middle  of  the  glans,  where  it 
divides  into  two  canals ;  each  branch  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  glans,  and,  when  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  large 
papillae,  subdivides  into  smaller  channels  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  opening  upon  their  apices.    If  the 
canal  of  the  penis  were  slit  open  along  its  under  part,  and  thus 
converted  into  a  groove,  the  male  organs  of  the  Omithorhynchus 
would  be  like  those  of  a  Tortoise ;  and  although  the  Mamma- 
lian type  of  intromittent  organ  is  manifested  by  the  complete- 
ness of  the  urethral  canal,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Lizards  is 
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evinced  in  its  bifurcation,  con'csponding  with  that  of  the  gland 
itself.  That  the  existence  of  a  penis  is  essentially  related  to  tha 
sexual  organs  and  not  to  the  renal,  is  singularly  illustrated  by 
the  complete  separation  of  the  uro-urethral  from  the  semino- 
urethral  pass.ages  in  Monotremata.  The  modifications  by  which 
the  male  organs  in  the  Echidna  differ  from  those  of  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus,  are  confined  to  the  glans  penis,  which  divides  into 
four  manmiilloid  processes,  roughened  by  minute  pai)il]se,  and 
terminated  by  a  depression  in  which  is  the  branch  of  the  seminal 
canal  that  traverses  each  process.  Cowper's  glands,  fig.  3,  A,  A, 
and  fig.  502,  A,  are  of  large  relative  size;  they  are  situated  between 
the  base  of  the  penis,  the  arch  of  the  ischium,  aud  internal  part 
of  the  thigh :  their  secretion  is  carried  by  a  long  and  slender 
duct,  ib.  w,  into  the  seminal  urethra.  The  physiological  relation 
of  these  glands  to  such  a  canal  is  clearly  illustrated  by  their 
presence  in  the  Monotremes,  and  by  their  absence  in  the  oviparous 
animals  which  have  merely  a  seminal  groove.  There  are  neither 
prostatic  nor  vesicular  glands.  It  is  probable  that  the  spurs,  in 
the  male  Monotreme,  fig.  500,  e^  may  relate  to  the  sexual  act,  as 
holders  or  stimulators. 

§  370.  In  Marsupialia, — In  these  Li/encephala  the  testes,  which 
are  still  abdominal  at  the  time  of  birth,  descend,  soon  after  the  foetus 
is  transferred  to  the  pouch,  into  the  external  pedunculate  pre- 
penial  scrotum ;  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  long  and  narrow,  but 
always  remains  pervious.  The  tubuli  testis  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  Monotremes,  but  the  corpus  Ilighmori  is  near  the 
surface  and  upper  part,  not  at  the  centre,  of  the  gland.  The 
epididymis  is  large,  and  generally  loosely  attached  to  the  testis. 
The  spermatozoa  of  the  Perameles  have  a  single  barb  at  the  base 
of  the  head,  which  is.  sub-elongate  and  compressed;  in  other 
respects,  as  in  size  and  proportion  of  the  filamentary  tail,  they 
resemble  those  of  the  Rabbit.  Neither  in  the  Kangaroo,  Pha- 
langer,  nor  Dasyure  do  the  spermatozoa  present  a  spiral  head  or 
any  noticeable  deviation  from  the  characters  of  the  s[>ermatozoa 
in  the  smaller  placental  quadrupeds :  those  of  the  Dasyure  have 
a  node  at  the  base  of  the  head.  The  spermduct  passes  along  the 
infundibular  muscular  sheath  formed  by  the  cremaster  as  far  as 
the  abdominal  ring,  then  bends  downward  and  backward,  external 
to  the  ureter,  and  terminates,  fig.  503,  a,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  at  the  side  of  a  longitudinal  verumontanal  ridge. 
There  are  no  vesicular  glands. 

As  the  part  of  the  urethral  canal  immediately  succeeding  the 
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termination  of  the  Bpermducte  is  the  homotype  of  die  vagina 
some  modification  of  this  part  might  be  anticipated  in  the  male 
003  corresponding  with  the  ex- 

traordinary form  and  deve- 
lopment which  characteriee 
the  vagina  in  the  female : 
accordingly  we  find  that  the 
prostatic  tract  of  the  ure- 
thra, ib.  b,  is  proportionally 
longer  and  wider  in  theMar- 
supial  than  in  any  other 
Mammal.  It  swells  out  im- 
mediately beyond  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  then 
gradually  tapers  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  spongy  part 
of  the  urethra.  Its  walls 
are  thick,  formed  by  an  ex- 
ternal thin  stratum  of  nearly 
transverse  muscular  fibres, 
and  by  a  thick  glandular 
layer,  the  secretion  of  which 
exudes  by  innumerable  pores 
upon  the  lining  membrane 
of  this  part  of  the  urethra. 
In  a  male  Kangaroo  I  found 
that  a  glairy  mucus  followed 
compression  of  this  musculo- 
prostatic  tract  of  the  ure- 
thra: the  canal  itself  is  but 
sligbtly  dilated.  Three  pairs 
of  Cowperian  glands,  ib.  c, 
c,  c,  pour  their  secretion 
into  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra:  the  upper  or  proxi- 
mal pair  are  not  half  the 
eize  of  the  two  other  pairs 
in  the  Kangaroo,  but  are 
"'■iT-.'i^i'lwiii  c  pka  i,!m,  relatively  larger  in  the 
Koala  and  other  Marsu- 
pials: the  two  lower  pairs  are  situated,  one  on  each  side  the 
lateral  division,  e,  e,  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra ;  their  ducts  meet 
and  join,  above  tliis  part,  with  the  duct  of  the  smaller  gland :  each 
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gland  is  enclosed  by  a  muscular  capsule.  The  penis  consists  of 
a  cavernous  and  a  spongy  portion,  each  of  which  commences  by 
two  distinct  bodies.  The  separate  origin  of  each  lateral  half  of 
the  spongy  body  constitutes  a  double  bulb  of  the  urethra,  ib.  e,  e^ 
and  the  ^  accelerator  urinas,'  as  it  is  termed,  undergoes  a  similar 
division  into  two  separate  muscles,  each  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  compress  its  particular  bulb.  The  two  bulbous  processes  of 
the  corpus  spongiosmn  soon  unite  to  surround  the  urethra,  but 
again  bifurcate  to  form  a  double  glans  penis  in  the  multiparous 
Marsupials,  in  which  most  of  the  ova  are  impregnated  in  both 
ovaria,  as  e.g.  in  the  Phalangers,  Perameles,  Opossums,  &c.,  b,  b, 
fig.  504.  In  the  uniparous  Marsupials,  as  the  Kangaroo,  the 
ghins  penis,  fig.  503,/,  is  single. 

The  intermediate  structures  of  the  glans  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes above  instanced  are  presented  by  the  Ursine  Dasyure, 
Koala,  and  Wombat.  In  the  Koala,  fig.  503,  B,  the  glans  penis 
terminates  in  two  semicircular  lobes,  and  the  urethra  is  continued 
by  a  bifurcated  groove  along  the  mesial  surface  of  each  lobe.  In 
the  Wombat,  ib.  c,  there  is  a  similar  expansion  of  the  urethra 
into  two  divergent  terminal  grooves,  but  the  glans  is  larger, 
cylindrical,  and  partially  divided  into  four  lobes  :  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity in  this  part  of  the  Wombat  is  the  callous  external  membrane 
of  the  glans,  and  its  armature  of  small  recurved,  scattered  horny 
spines.  The  small  retroverted  papilla;  on  the  infundibuliform 
glans  of  the  Koala  and  on  the  bifurcate  glans  of  the  Phalangers  and 
Petaurists  are  not  horny.  In  the  Perameles  lagotis  not  only  is  the 
glans  bifurcate,  but  each  division  is  perforated,  and  the  urethral 
canal  is  divided  by  a  vertical  septum  for  about  half  an  inch  before 
it  reaches  the  forked  glans  :  from  the  septum  to  the  bladder  the 
canal  is  simple,  as  in  other  Marsupials.  The  divisions  of  the  glans 
in  the  Opossums,  fig.  504,  A,  and  Phalangers  are  simply  grooved. 

The  corpus  cavernosum  penis  commences  by  two  crura,  figs. 
503,  504,  rf,  rf,  neither  of  which  have  any  immediate  attachment 
to  the  pelvis.  In  the  Kangaroo  these  crura,  and  the  two  bulbs  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  soon  unite  to  form  a  single  cylindrical 
body,  the  blended  cavernous  and  spongy  structures  forming  the 
j)arietes  of  a  canal  which  nearly  follows  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  penis,  and  contains  or  constitutes  the  urethra :  a  transverse 
section  of  the  corpus  cavemoso-spongiosum  thus  resembles  a  ring; 
but  the  lateral  erectile  tracts  are  separated  by  two  vertical  septa 
which  extend  from  the  central  canal,  the  one  to  the  dorsum  penis, 
the  other  to  the  inferior  wall :  in  this  case  there  is  no  definite 
commencement  of  the  glans  penis ;  its  termination  is  that  of  the 
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corpus  cavemosum,  the  urethra,  with  a  corpus  spongiosuin,  pro- 
jecting and  opening  beueatb  the  apes.  In  Perameleg,  Didelphyt, 
Pkascolarctus,  and  Pfiasculomys,  the  corpus  spongiosum  maintainB 
ita  character  for  a  greater  extent,  and  may  be  more  distinctly 
recognised  as  forming  the  proper  wall  of  the  urethral  canal,  which 
sooner  becomes  superficial,  and  the  glans  penis  is  better  defined. 
In  the  Kangaroo  and  Potoroo,  the  '  erectores  penis,'  fig,  503,  rf,  rf, 
arise  by  a  thin  fafcia  from  near  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  soon  become  fleshy,  and  increase  in  thickness  as  they  pass 
outward :  each  muscle  then  returns  upon  itself,  at  an  acute  bend, 
to  grasp  the  cms  pcuis,  and  terminates  in  a  strong  tendinous  ex- 
pansion at  the  junction  of  the  cavernous  with  the  bulbous  structures. 
The  '  retractor  penis,'  figs.  503,  504,  g,  g,  arises  in  the  Kangaroo 
from  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  divides  into  two  muscles, 
50 j  behind  the  rectum,  opposite 

the  dilated  commencement 
of  the  musculo-prostatic 
part  of  the  urethra;  each 
division  diverges  to  the  side 
of  the  rectum,  then  passes 
to  the  interspace  between 
the  rectum  and  roots  of  the 
penis,  converging  along  the 
lateral  and  posterior  part  of 
the  penis,  to  be  inserted 
with  the  opposite  muscle  at 
the  base  of  the  glans.  In 
the  Opossum  and  those  Mar- 
supials which,  having  a  bi- 
■fid  glans,  enjoy,  as  it  were, 
a  double  coitus,  there  is  a 
'  levator  penis,'  fig.  504,_/,yi 
which  is  not  present  in  the 
Kangaroo.  Each  portion  of  this  muscle  takes  its  origin  from 
the  fascia  covering  the  cms  penis,  converges  towards  its  fellow 
above  the  dorsum  penis,  diminishing  as  it  converges,  and  temii- 
nates  in  a  common  tendon  inserted  into  the  up])er  part  of  the  base 
of  the  glans.  There  is  another  powerful  muscle  which,  though 
not  immediately  attached  to  the  penis,  must  exert  in  all  Marsu- 
pials an  important  influence  upon  its  erection.  This  is  the  external 
'  spliincter  cloacie : '  it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth  in  the 
Kangaroo,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  from  the  back  of  the 
termination  of  the  rectum  it  passes  over  the  anal  glands  and  sides 
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of  the  I)ftse  of  the  penis,  iocloBing  the  two  bulLs  with  Cowper's 
glands  and  their  muscles,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  strong 
fascia  above  the  dorsum  penis,  so  as  to  compress  against  that  part 
the  vena:  dorsalcs.  In  all  Marsupials  the  penis  is  bent  upon  itself 
when  passive  and  retracted ;  with  the  glans  concealed  just  within 
the  cloacal  aperture,  from  which  it  emerges,  as  in  oviparous  Ver- 
tebrates, when  the  penis  is  turgid  and  erect. 

§  371.  In  Radentia, — Here,  likewise,  the  penis  is  habitually 
retracted  out  of  view,  being  strongly  bent,  in  many  (e.  g.  Sciurus, 
Castor)  in  a  sigmoid  curve,  with  the  glans  directed  backward, 
fig.  497,  s,  within  a  prepuce,  which  opens  into,  or  forms  part 
of,  the  common  passage,  ib.  g,  e,  a,  in  which  the  rectum,  ib.  b, 
tennini^cs.  Tlic  testes  undergo  a  periodical  increase  of  size 
and  change  of  position,  jmssing  from  the  abdomen  into  a  ses- 
sile scrotum,  and  being  again  retracted,  after  the  rut  (except, 
perhaps,  in  Lepvrida)  within  the  abdomen.  Besides  Cowperian 
there  are  prostatic  and  vesi- 
cular glands,  usually  large: 
but,  again,  the  I.eporidce 
show  their  exceptional  cha- 
racter in  the  Order  by  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  In 
the  Hare  {Li'ims  timidus) 
the  testes  make  a  more  con- 
spicuous prominence  than 
in  other  Kodcnts,  in  their 
scrotal  bags, one  on  each  side 
the  cloacal  vent,  fig.  505,  a. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  retains 
an  opening  wide  enough  for 
the  repassage  of  the  testis 
into  the  abdomen,  but  it 
adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sac,  the  serous  membrane 
of  which  is  there  reflected 
by  a  fold  upon  the  epididy- 
mis, fig.  505,  A,  I,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  vas  deferens,  ih.  p,  j.  The  testes,  _/",  ff,  in  this 
figure,  have  been  dissected  from  the  scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  epididymis  is  extended  beyond  the  testis,  as  at  A,  i,  before 
being  reduced  and  refiected  as  *  vas  deferens:'  the  sperm-ducts 
enlarge  at  their  termination  between  the  urinary,  e,  and  protome- 
tral,  d,  bladdersi  ii  which  tliey  open,  very  near 
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its  communication  with  the  urethra.  The  protometra^'  d^  lias  thin 
walls,  except  at  its  terminal  neck,  where  it  seems  thickened  bj  the 
adhesion  of  prostatic  follicles,  opening  by  distinct  ducts  into  the 
urethra.  The  Cowperian  glands  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  muscular 
tract  of  the  urethra,  and  open  into  it.  The  penis  is  short,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  pyramidal  pointed  glans ;  it  is  exposed  at  &,  in  its 
prepuce,  which  opens  into  the  subanal  fossa,  a,  into  which  the 
preputial  or  ano-preputial  glands.  A,  /,  exude  their  firm  sebaceous 
secretion.  The  *  erectores  penis '  arise  from  both  pubis  and 
ischium,  and  are  inserted  chiefly  into  the  outer  side  of  the  '  crura 
corporis  cavemosi : '  the  *  levator  penis  '  arises  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  glans  by  a  small  tendon,  passing 
along  the  dorsum  penis,  over  the  convex  bend,  which  it  straightens 
when  the  penis  is  extended  in  erection.  The  Rabbit  differs  from 
the  Hare  chiefly  in  the  larger  relative  size  of  the  protometral 
vesicle,  which  also  more  commonly  shows  a  bilobation  of  the 
base :  its  terminal  orifice,  in  the  urethra,  is  transverse  and  cre- 
scentic  ^as  if  bent  round  the  swellings  of  the  verumontanum.'* 
Lagomys  resembles  Lepus  in  its  male  generative  organs. 

The  vesicular  glands  are  present,  but  small,  in  the  Sciurine 
family.  In  the  grey  Squirrel  they  are  slender,  somewhat  elon- 
gated bodies,  bent  upon  the  base  of  the  prostate,  through  the 
substance  of  which  their  comparatively  long  ducts  pass,  together 
with  the  vasa  deferentia.  The  prostate  is  a  relatively  large 
elongated  compact  body,  loosely  attached  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  muscular  part  of  the  urethra. 
Cowper's  glands  are  also  relatively  of  large  size  ;  they  are  situated 
at  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  of  a  rounded  conical  form  with  the 
base  bent  forward  upon  the  apex,  from  which  a  long,  thick  duct, 
with  glandular  parietes,  is  continued  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
The  diminutive  size  of  the  so-called  *  vesiculse  seminales '  is  not 
compensated  by  a  dilatation  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  as  might  have 
been  expected  had  their  office  been  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
secretion  of  the  testes,  but  by  the  magnitude  of  the  other  glands, 
viz.  the  prostate  and  Cowper's,  the  admitted  function  of  which  is 
to  add  some  accessory  fluids  to  the  semen ;  and  the  Squirrels  do 
not  differ  in  the  mode  or  duration  of  the  act  of  copulation  from 
other  Rodents  in  which  the  vesicular  glands  are  largely  developed. 

In  the  Porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata)  the  *  tunica  vaginalis  testis' 
adheres  to  the  scrotum  and  abdominal  ring  by  so  much  and  so 
lax  areolar  tissue  that  its  inversion  with  return  of  the  testis  to 

'  ccxxx\i,  vol.  ii.  p.  167  (note).     *  Utenis  masculinus,'  ccxxxviii".  passim.     *Cor- 
pusculum  Weberianum/  *  Vesicula  prostatica/  *  Sinus  prostaticus,'  ccxxxix".  p.  1415. 
'  ccxxxix".  p.  1419. 
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tlie  abdomen  is  easy.  The  epididymis,  after  quitting  the  testis, 
recedes,  and  is  connected  therewith  for  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  a 
fold  of  serous  membrane.  The  prostatic  glands  are  large  and 
ramified,  one  on  each  side  the  muscular  part  of  the  urethra,  with 
which  they  communicate  close  to  the  TCrumontanum :  tlie  terminal 
orifices  of  the  vesicular  glands  are  wider.  The  levator  penis  is 
inserted  into  an  ossicle  in  the  glans.  The  penial  bone  is  strong  in 
tlie  Capybara :  the  vesicular  glands  in  that  Rodent  are  long  and 
large,  slightly  branched  :  the  prostatic  glands  are  abort,  broad, 
and  thick,  consisting  of  numerous  slender  ramified  cseca. 

In  the  Agouti  and  Acuchi  (^Dasi/procta)  the  testes,  during  die 
nit,  lie  in  the  perinieum,  one  on  each  side  the  retroverted  bend  of 
the  penis ;  the  cremaster  is  a  sacciform  development  of  the  inferior 
fibres  of  the  obliquus  Jn- 
ternua  abdominis,  which  is 
inverted  when  the  testes  re- 
turn to  the  abdomen.  Adi- 
pose append^es  extend 
from  the  spermatic  cords. 
The  vasR  deferentia,  fig.  506, 
c,  c,  have  usually  a  tortuous 
course  behind  the  bladder : 
they  terminate  in  the  ure- 
thra distinct  from  the  ducts 
of  the  vesicular  glands,  ib. 
k,  k:  these  bodies,  t,  i,  are 
long  and  ramified  ;  the  style, 
/,  m,  indicates  the  urethral 
end  of  the  duct  The  pro- 
static glands,  e,e,are  shorter, 
and  consist  of  a  fascicule 
of  slender  cicca,  which  unite 
and  form  the  short  duct 
through  which  the  style,  cf, 
k,  passes.  The  Cowperian 
glands,   ib.  o,  o,   are  of  a 

compact  oval  form,  and  send  their  secretion  by  a  short  duct, 
traversed  by  p,  q,  into  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  The  bulb 
is  compressed  by  its  '  acceleratores  :'  the  cavernous  crura  of  the 
penis  by  the  '  erectores :'  the  '  levatores  penis,'  which  unbend  the 
oi^n  during  erection  and  compress  the  *  venae  dorsales  penis,' 
rise  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  send  their  tendon  along  the 
doi^um  to  be  inserted  into  the  ossicle  of  the  glans.  This  part 
is  provided  with  n  pair  of  lateral  dentate  homy  plates,  ib.  h,  b. 
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In  the  Guinca-pi;r  ( Cavia  cobaya),  the  *  OS  penia '  u  a  flit 
and  slightly  curved  boiie  imbedded  in  the  upper  part,  uj 
reacliini;  ns  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  glans  above  the  canal  ii 
tlie  urethra.  Iteliind  and  below  the  termination  of  the  uretluil 
canal  is  a  wide  (>ouch,  in  tlie  bottom  of  which  are  lodged  tn 
homy  styles.  This  pouch,  during  erection,  is  everted,  so  tlol 
the  liorna  iirotnide  externally.  Two  tendons  are  connected  witk 
the  b()tt«>u]  iif  this  {>ouch,  which  run  along  the  penis  inferiwk, 
and  come  from  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  derived  from  the 
ereclorcs :  tlicy  invert  the  pouch  and  draw  it  back  again  witliia 
the  glauij.  Tlic  surface  of  the  glans  is  beset  with  corneous  scales. 
This  singular  armature  of  the  intromittent  organ 
is  maximised  in  tlie  spotted  Cavy  ( CcElognyi 
stibfuscus),  of  which,  fig.  507  ehon-g  the  glaiu 
beset  with  abort  spines,  the  long  terminal  homy 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  homy  plates,  with  maiginil 
retrovcrted  serrations. 

In  Capromys  I  found  a  large  adipose  append- 
age attached  to  the  epididymis.  The  ducts  of 
the  seminal,  vesicular  and  prostatic  glands  tenni- 
jiate  by  distinct  orificea ;  the  fossa  receiving  those 
of  the  right  side  being  divided  by  the  verumon- 
tantim  from  the  left  one.  The  protometra  m 
reduced  to  a  small  cul-de-sac  behind  the  neck  of 
the  bladder ;  it  seems  like  a  blind  backward  cob< 
tinuatiun  of  the  urethra  separated  by  a  transverse 
ridge  from  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  vesi- 
oitnn  poiii.  n(  u.e  cular  glands  present  a  white  and  glistening  ex- 
terior ;  they  are  of  an  elongated  form,  with  thin 
I>arietes,  and  send  off,  on  one  side  principally,  from  fifleen  to 
twenty  obtuse  ca;cal  processes.  The  prostate  gland  consists  of 
four  principal  masses  or  lobes,  each  composed  of  a  number  of 
flattened  tubular  cocoa,  with  thin  and  easily  lacerable  parietes, 
compacted  together  by  cellular  tissue.  The  muscular  part  of  the 
urethra  is  closely  embraced  by  a  thick  stratum  of  muscular  fibres, 
diverging  in  a  double  obliqne  or  penniform  manner  from  a  middle 
longitudinal  infciior  raphe :  the  '  accelerutores  urinro '  have  the 
usual  relations  to  a  large  bulb  of  the  urethra:  the  crura  penia 
are  embraced  by  short  but  strong  'erectores;'  the  'levatores' 
muscles,  or  '  coinjiressores  venai  dorsalis,'  terminate  in  a  single 
tendon,  jiassing  along  the  dorsum  penis,  to  be  inserted  into  an 
elongated  flattened  ossicle  in  the  glans,  which,  in  this  genus,  is 
<  XX.  vol.  if.  p.  1h,  N<«.  34es,  246S. 
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unprovided  with  the  horny  armature  which  gives  it  so  remarkable 
a  character  in  the  Cavies. 

In  the  Beaver  {Cantor  canadensit)  I  have  usually  found  the 
testes,  fig,  508,  r,  s,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal,  lodged  in  subcutaneous  depressions  between  the 
castor-bags ;  hut  with  the  usual  wide  opening  of  the  '  tunica 
vaginalis,'  permitting  easy  re- 
turn of  the  gland  into  the 
abdomen.  The  tortuous  dis- 
position of  the  rasa  deferentia 
would  favour  such  periodical 
movements  of  the  testes:  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  ducts, 
fig.  508,  a,  is  dilated,  or  en- 
larged by  glandular  thickening 
of  the  walls,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  multiplicate.  The 
vesicular  glands  are  (for  Ro- 
dents) moderate  sized  convo- 
luted bags,  fig.  508,  o,p:,  the 
duct,  fig.  509,  d,  sometimes 
communicates  with,  sometimes 
terminates  distinctly  from,  the 
contiguous  vas  deferens,  ib.  a. 
The  prostatic  glands,  lb.  c,  r, 
are  a  cluster  of  shorter  pyri- 
form  sacs,  the  long  slender 
ducts  of  which  intercommuni- 
cate I)efore  terminating  in  the  urethra.  The  protoraetra,  ib.  b,  ft, 
soon  divides,  after  its  communication  with  the  urethra,  into  two 
long  '  cornua,'  which  lie  on  the  i)eritoncal  fold  behind  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  mesiad  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  course  of  which 
they  follow  till  they  become  too  attenuated  for  distinction.  The 
Cowperian  glands,  fig.  508,  m,  n,  are  of  a  compact  oval  form, 
situated  between  the  '  erectores'  and  '  accoleratores '  muscles;  and 
opening  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  maximized  (trcputial 
glands,  ib.  e,  f,  and  ano-preputial  glands,  g,  k.  A,  i,  have  already 
been  described. 

In  the  Water-vole  (Areieola  amphibia)  the  epididymis,  fig.  510, 
/,  ff.  is  connected  by  longer  '  vasa  eft'ereutia '  than  usual  with  the 
testes,  ib.  c,  d.  The  vesicular  glands,  ib.  A,  I,  relatively  lai^r 
than  in  Castor,  arc  bent  upon  themselves,  and  subdivided  along 
one  border:  each  prostate  consists  of  three  lobes,  ib.  m — r,  or 
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aggregate  groups  of  ciBca.  The  Cowperian  gl&nde  resemble 
those  of  Castor.  A  pair  of  long  thin  glandular  bodiea  opening 
into  the  prepuce,  on  each  side  the  glana,  ib.  a,  answer  to  tlie  chief 
castor-bagB,  c,f,  fig.  607,  in  the  Beaver:  the  homologuce  of  g — k, 
fig.  508,  are  confluent  and  surround  the  termination,  fig.  510,  i 


of  the  rectum  «,  and  exude  their  opaque  whitish  secrctiou  near 
the  anus. 

In  the  Marmots  {Arctomys)  the  preputial  orifice  ia  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  mo?t  Rodents  from  that  of  the  rectum :  in  the  Alpine 
marmot  the  space  of  an  inch  intervenes.  The  prostates  form  a 
considerable  mass,  f^gregated  into  two  roundish  lobes.  The 
mesorchial  accumulation  of  fat  is  considerable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hibernation.  The  vesicular  glands  of  the  Jerboa  (£>t^tix 
sagitta)  resemble  those  of  the  Vole,  but  are  less  notched.  In 
Helami/s  capensis,  they  consist  of  slightly  sacculate  pendulous 
bags,  with  thin  walls  :  the  prostatic  follicles  are  numerous,  short, 
and  thick :  the  glans  penis  becomes  singularly  expanded,  and 
forms  a  hollow  disc  in  the  centre  of  which  opens  the  urethra. 

In  the  Bat  and  Mouse  the  periodical  enlan^ement  of  the  testes. 
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unprovided  with  the  homy  armature  which  gives  it  so  remarkable 
a  cimrnctcr  in  the  Cavies. 

In  the  Beaver  (Cantor  canadensis)  I  have  usually  found  the 
testes,  fig,  508,  r,  s,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal,  lodged  in  subcutaneouH  depressions  between  the 
castor-bags ;  but  with  the  usual  wide  opening  of  the  '  tunica 
vaginalis,'  permitting  easy  re- 
turn of  the  gland  into  the 
ahdomcn.  The  tortuous  dis- 
])0!ition  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
would  favour  such  periodical 
movements  of  the  testes:  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  ducts, 
fig,  508,  a,  is  dilated,  or  en- 
larged by  glandular  thickening 
of  the  walls,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  multiplicate.  The 
vesicular  glands  arc  (for  Ro- 
dents) moderate  sized  convo- 
luted bags,  fig.  508,  0,  p:.  the 
duct,  fig.  509,  d,  sometimes 
communicates  with,  snmetimea 
terminates  distinctly  from,  the 
contiguous  vas  deferens,  ib.  a. 
The  prostatic  glands,  ib.  c,  r, 
are  a  cluster  of  shorter  pyri- 
form  sacs,  the  long  slender 
ducts  of  which  intercommuni- 
cate before  terminating  in  the  urethra.  The  protoraetra,  ib.  6,  fi, 
soon  divides,  after  its  communication  with  the  urethra,  into  two 
long  '  comun,'  which  lie  on  the  peritoneal  fold  behind  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  mesiad  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  course  of  which 
they  follow  till  Ihey  become  too  attenuated  for  distinction.  The 
Cowperian  glands,  fig.  508,  m,  n,  are  of  a  compact  oval  form, 
situated  between  the  '  erectores '  and  '  acceleratores' muscles;  and 
opening  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  maximised  jircputial 
glands,  ib.  e,  f,  and  ano-preputial  glands,  g,  h,  h,  i,  have  already 
been  described. 

In  the AVatei^vole  (Arvicola  ampkibia)the  epididymis, fig.  510, 
/,  ff.  is  connected  by  longer  '  vasa  efferentia '  tlian  Dtual  with  the 
testes,  ib.  e,  d.  The  vesicular  glands,  ib.  A,  I,  nktivdy  lai|;er 
than  in  Castor,  are  bent  upon  tbemselTes-  a>"*  **  «loBg 

one  border :  each  proatate  coDfdsts  of  ti  ir 
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*  descent '  of  the  testes  are  better  marked,  perhaps,  in  some  /luw- 
^12  tivora  than  in  Rodentia.      In  December  the 

testes  of  the  Mole  lie  on  each  sids  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  with  the  inverted  cremasteric 
pouch  attached  to  the  great  endof  the  epididy- 
mis: in  March  they  are  protruded  into  serou* 
sacs,  which  look  like  a  continuation  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  beneath  the  base  of  the  tail 
The  prostatic  glands,  which  begin  to  increase 
in  February,  acquire  an  enormous  size  and 
conceal  the  urinary  bladder  towards  the  latter 
end  of  March.     The  Cowperian  glands  lie 
beneath  the  integument  above  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  send  their  duct  to  terminate  in  the 
urethral  bulb.     The  penis,   bent   backward 
upon  itself,  terminates  in  a  very  long  conical 
glans  with  an  ossicle,  lodged  in  a  {preputial 
sheath,  which  projects  freely,  a  short  distance 
below  the  anus.     In  a  Cape-mole  (  Chryso- 
chloris)  I  found  the  testes  near  the  kidneys; 
but  the  convolute  course  of  the  vasa  deferen- 
tia  indicated  their  periodical  movements.  The 
accessory  glands  are  better  differentiated  into 
*  vesicular  *  and  *  prostatic  '  than  in  Talpa. 

In  the  Hedge-hog  the  vesicular  glands, 
which  become  enormous  at  the  rut,  lie 
mainly  behind  the  urinary  bladder;  the 
flattened  mass  of  prostatic  glands  rises  in 
front :  they  are  supported  by  folds  of  perito- 
neum. The  Cowperian  glands,  as  in  the 
Mole,  are  extra-pelvic,  behind  the  ischia,  and  accordingly  reach 
513  the  urethral  bulb  by  very  long  ducts.    The  penis 

is  long  and  bent  when  at  rest.  There  are  two 
^  levatores  '  which  rise  from  the  ischial  tuberosi- 
ties behind  the  *  erectores : '  passing  along  the 
sides  of  the  penis,  their  tendons  meet  upon  the 
^  dorsum  '  near  the  reflection  of  the  long  prepuce, 
crossing  the  ^  vena  dorsalis '  and  inserted  into  the 
^  ossiculum  glandis ' :  the  urethra  opens  upon  a 
special  process  which  projects  beyond  the  main 
body  of  the  glans.  In  the  Shrews,  temporary 
receptacles  in  the  ])erina2um  receive  the  enlarged  testes  during 
the  rut;    but  do  not   project,  as   a   scrotum.     The   epididymis 
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extends  round  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  the  testis.     The 
terminal  half  of  the  Bperm-diict  is  dilated,  like  a  uterine  horn. 

In  a  proboacis-shrew  {Rhynchocyon)  the  testes,  fig.  515,  t,  have 
a  long  epididymis,  e,  terminating   in  the  usual  convoluted  vas 


deferens,  d :  large  conglomerate  vesicular 
and  prostatic  glands,  p,  p,  extend  along 
the  upper  half  of  the  elongate  muscular 
part  of  the  urethra :  a  pair  of  small  Cow- 
perisn  glands,  e,  e,  open  into  the  bulbous 
part :  this  is  grasped  by  a  strong  '  acce- 
lerator,' h,  b.  Above  the  '  crura  corporis 
cavernosi '  are  the  'levatores  penis,"  k,  k. 
The  glans  is  nearly  half  the  length  of  tlic 
penis  ;  its  termination  is  suddenly  attenu- 
ated, with  a  crenate  border  and  a  fila- 
mentary appendage:  there  ia  no  ossicle 
in  this  or  other  shrews. 

In  the  Bats  the  prepuce  is  relatively 
longer  in  its  freely  projecting  part  than  in 
Moles  and  Shrews,  and  the  penis  is  pen- 
dulous. Theglans  offen  odd  modifications 
in  some  species :  a  lateral  pair  of  promi- 
nences extend  its  upper  surface  in  Ves- 
pertilio  serotinus,  the  lower  surface  being 
carinate  and  produced  into  a  hirsute  point 
upon  which  the  urethra  opens.  In  Galen- 
pithecus  the  glana  shows  two  lateral  longi- 
tudinal prominences  which  do  not  extend 
to  tlie  pointed  urethral  termination.  There 
is  an  ossiculum  penis  in  Pteropus:  thesefur- 
givorous  bats  have  large  vesicular  glands. 

§  373.  In  Bruta. — A  long  epididymis  cbanotetii 
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in  the  Armadillo :  the  tubuli  testes  are  relatively  large  ud 
disposed  in  narrow  oblique  folds  beneath  the  tunica  albuginc*. 
The  testes  lie  above  the  briin  of  the  pelvis :  they  appear  not  to 
paBs  out  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  voaa  deferentia  are  short  and  dd- 
convolule :  these,  converging  behind  the  bladder,  penetrate  a  oom- 
pact  triangular  prostate  (or  protometra?) :  there  are  no  vesiculir 
glands.  The  Cowperian  glands  are  eituated  behind  the  ure- 
thral bulb :  each  has  its  muscular  capsule.  Two  '  Icvatores '  aiife 
from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  send  a  common  tendon  to  the 
glans  penis.  The  preputial  sheath  is  of  great  extent,  and  tlit 
reflected  membrane  is  coloured  by  a  dark  pigment.  The  peni 
has  a  disproportionate  length,  in  relation  to  the  mechanical 
obstacles  to  coition  presented  by  the  body-armour.  The  testes 
are  constantly  abdominal  in  the  Anteaters  and  Sloths.  Hunter 
notes  that  the  ducts  of  the  vesicular  glands  of  the  Anteater  open 
into  'the  urethra  by  a  separate  sulcus  from  the  common  can^" 
There  are  no  vesicular  or  ]>rostat)C  glands  in  the  Sloth.  '  The 
penis  is  a  short  tlat  body  inclosed  in  a  prepuce  which  ia  within 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  It  is  not  above  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  terminates  in  an 
obtuse  point.  It  has  a  grooTc 
which  runs  along  its  under  siu- 
face,  and  which  makes  the  point 
somewhat  forked.' ' 

§  374.  In  Cetacea. — Here  tbe 
testes  are  abdominal,  situated  it 
the  hinder  part  of  the  cavilv 
between  the  great  depressor 
muscle  of  the  tail  and  tlie 
transversalis  abdominis :  thej 
greatly  augment  in  size  at  the 
iTit,  but  do  not  change  in  poa- 
tion :  in  their  quiescent  state 
they  assume  an  elongate  fonn, 
tig.  516,  a,  and  the  epid!dymi», 
h,  extends  unusually  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gland  itself.  The 
vas  deferens,  c,  baa  a  short  tract, 
but  is  convolute.  There  are 
no  vesicular  glands.  The  pros- 
tatic part  of  the  urethra,  ib.  A, 
A,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  capsule  of  muscular  fibres.  The 
protometra  is  reduced  to  a  small,  elongate  ciccuni,  fig.  517  a, 
'  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 
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concea1c<l  in  tlie  prostate,  and  opening  by  the  usuni  transverse 
crescentic  slit,  ib,  c,  into  the  urethra,  between  and  a  little  beyond 
the  terminal  orifices, ib.  i,  i,  of  the  sperm-ducts. 
The  penis  commences  by  two  cavernous  crura 
incloseil  in  strong  '  erectoree,'  arising  each  from 
the  looNcly  suspcn<led  ischial  ossicle  of  the  same 
Bide.  The  crura  coalesce  into  a  single  cavern- 
ous body  surrounded  by  a  very  thick  sclerous 
sheath.  After  the  junction  of  the  crura  the 
{lenis,  in  Delphmidee,  describes  a  close  sigmoid 
curvature,  before  terminating  in  the  long, 
straight,  gradually  tapering  glans.  The  corpus 
spongiosum  commences  by  a  bulbous  expan- 
sion, fig.  518,  /,  embraced  by  the  'accelerator 
fibres,'  fj ;  but  degenerates  into  little  more  than 
a  close  venous  plexus  as  it  penetrates,  in  the 
Porjtoise,  the  corpus  cavemosum  j  it  then 
emerges  and  extends  along  the  under  part  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  to  re-exjiand  into  the 
venous  plexus  surrounding  the  tuberous  basis  «ini.-. 

of  the  glans.  The  upper  part,  or  dorsum,  of  the  cavernous  body 
is  grooved  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  plexiform  vena  dornalis.  In 
the  unexcitcd  state  the  penis 
is  withdrawn  and  concealed  in 
the  long  prepuce,  the  orifice  of 
which  is  considerably  in  a<l- 
vaneeof  the  vent.  The  retrac- 
tion is  efteoted  by  a  pair  of 
muscles,  m,  arising  fnim  the 
aponeurotic  commissure  ante- 
rior to  the  sphincter  ani  e,  and 
running  along  the  under  or 
urethral  side  of  the  penis  to 
be  inserted  into  the  Bcleroua 
basis  of  the  glans.  The  pro- 
trusion of  the  oi^an  is  aided 
by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
'  panniculus  camosus '  sur- 
rounding the  preputial  sheath. 
The  section  of  the  penis  of 
a  Balmioptera  preserved  by 
Hunter  shows  a  single  corpus 
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vena  dorsalis,  and  more  deeply  excavated  below  for  the  corpns 
spongiosum  urethra?.* 

§  875.  In  Sireiiia. — These  mutilate  Mammals  are  also  Mesti- 
eonda,'  but  differ  from  the  Cetacea  in  having  vesicular  glands,  a 
penis  with  a  *  septum  corporis  cavernosi,'  and  provided  ^-ith  a 
pair  of  *  levatorcs,'  which  unite  to  form  a  tendon  upon  the 
*  dorsum.'  In  the  Dugong  {Hnlicore),  the  glans  consists  of  two 
semilunar  side-lobes,  including  the  conical  process,  on  the  apex 
of  which  the  urethra  opens.  In  a  half-grown  male  the  vesicular 
glands  were  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  across  the  fundus, 
where  their  glandular  parietes  were  thickest ;  the  internal  sur- 
face was  reticulate.  The  vasa  deferentia  were  irregularly  con- 
voluted :  they  communicated  with  the  duct  of  the  vesicular 
gland,  the  common  opening  being  into  the  dilated  beginning  of 
the  urethra,  which  describes  a  curve  below  the  vesical  orifice: 
according  to  lijuckart,  it  receives  the  opening  of  a  bottle-shapcii 
protometra,  about  an  inch  in  length.^ 

§  376.  In  Proboscidia, — The  testes  retain  in  the  ^Elephant  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  developed,  viz.  below  or  beyond 
the  kidnevs.  Their  ducts  have  the  same  minor  degree  of  densitv 
as  in  Sirenia  and  other  Hesticonda;'  they  describe  a  tortuous 
course  to  l)etween  the  urinary  bladder  and  vesicular  gland,  where 
they  terminate  on  a  papillary  eminence  at  the  fundus  of  a  true 
seminal  bladder,  of  a  pyrifbrm  shape,  with  thin  walls  and  a 
smooth  internal  surface.  These  terminal  reservoirs  are  in  contact 
and  adherent :  they  oj)en  into  the  beginning  of  the  urethra 
distinctly  from   the  orifices  of  the  vesicular  s:lands.      These  arc 

.  CD 

elongated  and  rather  contracted  toward  the  closed  end,  which  is 
divided  by  a  constriction  or  septum  from  the  general  cavitv,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  small  canal.  The  glandular  parietes 
are  thickest  at  the  closed  end,  and  the  inner  surface  is  broken 
by  decussating  columnar  processes  projecting  into  the  cavity; 
their  interspaces  extend  in  many  parts,  like  sinuses,  deep  into 
the  substance  of  the  vesicular  walls :  towards  the  urethra  these 
walls  become  smoother.  Each  vesicle  has  a  special  muscular 
investment,  for  expulsion  of  its  secretion  into  the  urethra.  The 
prostatic  glands  are  two  i^n  each  side,  external  to  the  vesicular 
ones,  and  of  much  smaller  size  :  they  are  also  provided  with  a 
partial  muscular  covering.  A  cajcal  rudiment  of  the  protometra 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  verumontanal  cul-de-sac.  The 
corpora  cavernosa  penis  are  divided  by  a  thick  sclerous  vertical 
partition,  and  in  transverse  section  present  a  reniform  figure,  with 

'  XII.  vol.  iv.  p.  87,  No.  2527.  ^  ccxxxix".  p.  1429. 
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the  corpus  s[iongtuaum  and  urethra  oocupyiiig  the  eoucavity.  The 
veins  of  the  cor|ius  caTerDOSum  are  surrounded  by  a  soft  tiuHuc  of 
unstripcd  muscular  fibre.  The  glane  \)en'K  is  elongate,  sub- 
cylindric  at  the  base,  bec«Hning  rather  depressed  at  the  end, 
whieh  is  obtuse  and  rounded.  Besides  tlie  ordinary  muscles, 
there  arc  a  pair  of '  levatores  |>eni8,'  arising  from  the  pubis,  send- 
ing their  tendons  into  the  dorsum,  where  they  coalesce  above  the 
vena  dorsalis,  and  run  along  a  sheath  of  the  thick  sclerous  wall 
to  the  glans. 

§  377.  In  Perinsadactyla. — In  the  llhinoceros  the  teste?  are 
inguinal,  in  close  contact  with  the  abdominal  rings.  The  tunica 
%'aginalt3  communicates  freely  with  the  pcritimcal  cavity.  The 
testis  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  thick  '  tunica  albuginca : '  the 
'corpus  llighmorianum  '  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  moderately 
thick  white  band,  from  the  end  where  the  efferent  vessels  pass  out 
to  form  the  '  caput  epididymidia,'  along  the  whole  lonrritudinal  axis 
of  the  gland.  From  this  band  or  centre  of  the  cellular  frame- 
work of  the  gland,  the  septal  layers  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  ex- 
ternal tunic,  forming  the  compartments  in  which  the  lobes  of 
aggregated  '  tubuli  seminiferi '  are  lodged.  The  branches  of  the 
fliiermatic  artery,  on  ]>enetratiug  the  tunica  albuginea,  pass 
directly  to  the  coqius  Highmorianum,  ^ 

and  their  ramifications  divei^e  thence, 
su|)]>ortcd  by  the  radiating  septa,  and 
form  a  rich  network  uiKin  the  inner  or 
vascular  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the 
testis.  The  vas  deferens  in  the  in- 
guinal canal  is  surrounded  by  the  ves- 
sels and  especially  by  the  plexiforui 
veins  of  the  spermatic  chord ;  on  en- 
tering the  abdomen  it  is  received  in  a 
peritoneal  fold,  and  is  conducted  to 
the  side  and  then  to  the  back  part  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  passing  between 
the  bladder  and  the  ureter:  having 
got  to  the  inner  side  of  the  terminal 
tion  of  the  ureter,  fig.  519,  »,  the 
vasadeferenlia,ib.r(f,descend  straight, 
slightly  converging,  to  the  middle  of 
the  back  ]tart  of  the  prostate,  p: 
they  jicnetnitc  that  glnnd,  together 
with  the  ducts  of  the  vesicular  glands,  v(,  lying  to  tlie 
side  of  these ;  and,  communicating  with  them,  the  oomn 
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i>n  each  side  finally  tcniiiiiates  by  a  iniinite  pore  u]>od  the  orncid 
vci-uinontaimm.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  thickened  to  about  thrict 
their  ordinary  dinnieter  in  the  last  three  inches  of  their  course; 
but  their  canal  or  area  is  not  proportionally 
dilated;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  coo- 
tracted,  by  the  thickness  of  the  ceIlulo-gl«D- 
dnlar  parictes  to  which  the  enlargement  of 
the  duct  is  due.  The  vesicular  glands,  ib.  tt, 
jircscnt  an  elongate  subcompressed  pyrifonn 
shape,  eight  inches  in  length,  and  three  incha 
and  a  half  across  the  broadest  part  of  tbt 
fundus.  They  have  a  lobulated  exterior,  anl 
a  structure  very  eiinilar  to  that  of  the  same 
bodies  in  Man.  The  prostate,  ib.  p,  resem- 
bles that  of  many  Rodents,  being  compoMd 
of  an  aggregate  of  long  slender  oecal  tubes 
with  glandular  walls  converging  to  the  duett 
of  the  vesiculie  and  vasa  deferentia,  and 
o|>cning  by  numerous  minute  apertures  «i 
the  verumontanum.  The  breadth  of  tbt 
prostate  is  six  inches ;  its  antero-posteiior 
extent  four  inches :  it  does  not  quite  eui^ 
round  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  but  is 
closely  applied  to  the  back  and  snles  of  that 
cannl.  The  muscular  part  of  the  urethrs 
extends  about  three  inches  from  the  prostate 
before  it  joinn  the  bulbous  and  cavernous  portions,  close  to  which 
are  sitniite<1  two  large  subcompressed  oval  Cowperian  glands,  ib. 
c,  c.  Kach  of  these  measures  three  inches  and 
"^'  a  half  by  two  inches  and  a  half.      The  great 

plexus  of  veins  above  the  dorsum  penis,  near  its 
root,  is  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  ehtstic  tjssue, 
like  the  '  dartos'  of  the  human  scrotum. 

The  fleshy  part  of  the  '  levatorea  penis,'  fig. 
520,  /,  /,  measures  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
five  inches  across  their  basal  origin,  and  be- 
tween one  and  two  inches  in  thickness.  Their 
oblique  origin  is  extended  over  the  space  of 
A,-rt  -t  Binn*.  t*i.i",  one  fi)ot  from  the  ento-pelvic  part  of  the  pubis 
i  iii».(r.-ii.  down    to   the   ischium.     The   tendinous    part 

of  the   muscle   commences  where   the   jtubic  portion  joins    the 
ischial  one  at  the  inner  and  under  border  of  the  fleshy  part: 
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it  is  half  an  inch  thick  at  its  commencement,  but  expands  as 
it  extends   along  the  muscle,  the  fleshy  fasciculi,  of  which  are 
inserted  into  the    tendon  in  an  obliquely  converging,  or  semi- 
pennifonn    manner.     As    the   tendon   augments    in   breadth,   it 
diminishes  in  thickness,  converging  towards  its  fellow,  which  it 
meets  and  joins  two  inches  before  the  anterior  termination  of  the 
fleshy  portion.     The   two    united  flattened  tendons  beyond  are 
gradually  converted  into  a  round  chord  of  ligamentous  substance 
an  inch  in  diameter.     This  chord,  ib.  /,  /",  glides  through  a  strong 
slightly  elastic  aponeurotic  sheath,  along  the  median  groove  of 
the  dorsum  penis ;  it  is  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sheath  by  a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue ;  the  chord  maintains  its 
ropelike  character  along  the  basal  third  of  the  glans,  then  sub- 
sides, expanding  laterally,  and  is  finally  lost  upon  the  firm  cap- 
sule of  the  glans.    There  is  no  *  os  penis.'    A  pair  of  *  retractorea 
penis,'  fig.  520,  ^,  ^,  are  inserted  into  the  under  part  of  the  base 
of  the  glans.     The  nerves  of  the  dorsum  penis,  the  arteries,  and 
trunks  of  two  large  plexuses  of  veins,  pass  beneath  the  bridge 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  tendinous  and  muscular  parts  of 
the  '  levatores  penis '  and  between  the  two  suspensory  ligaments 
of  the  penis.     These  ligaments  are  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  their  origin  from  the  ischio-pubic 
arch  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ligamentous  attachments  of  the 
crura  corporis  cavemosi.     The  total  length  of  the  undistended 
penis  is  three  feet  nine  inches ;  the  circumference  of  the  prepuce 
is  one  foot  five  inches.     The  preputial  orifice  is  two  feet  ten  inches 
from  the  vent.     The  substance  of  the  large  reflected  preputial  fold 
of  soft  integument,  fig.  520,  p,  r,  is  from  half  an  inch  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  consists  of  a  moderately  compact 
cellular  corium,  with  a  delicate  epiderm,  minutely  rugose,  in  the 
transverse  direction,  and  perforate  or  punctate  with  the  pores  of 
the  mucous  follicles  which  are  very  regularly  dispersed  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     The  glans  penis,  ib.  ^/, 
is  a  long  and  slender  subcompressed  cone  with  a  truncate  apex  ; 
in  its  flaccid  undistended  state,  it  is  one  foot  in  length  :  the  pre- 
puce is  reflected  upon  its  base  at  the  same  transverse  or  circular 
line,  and  there  is  no  frtenum.     The  apex,  ib.  «,  is  not  simple,  but 
resembles  a  mushroom  on  a  thick  peduncle,  fig.  521,  /,  projecting 
from  an  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  glans  with  a  thin  wall  or 
border,  ib.  e,  e,  like  a  second  prepuce ;  but  this  is  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  rest  of  the  firm  surface  of  the  glans.     On  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  rather  towards  its  under  part,  there 
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is  a  longitudinal  thick  oblong  ridge  or  lobe,  fig.  520,  r,  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  lines  in  basal  thickness : 
the  thick  rounded  free  border  of  each  lobe  inclines  downwards. 
A  narrow  ridge  commences  in  the  median  space  of  the  *  dorsum 
glandis,'  which  increases  in  height  as  it  advances  forwards,  and 
then  subsides  two  inches  from  the  border  of  the  terminal  or  apical 
fossa.  The  projecting  border  of  this  fossa  describes  a  compressed 
oval,  and  is  attached  to  the  pedunculated  appendage,  fig.  52 1,  a, 
by  a  process,  like  a  frsenum,  continued  upon  the  middle  line  of 
both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces,  ib.  f,  of  the  thick  peduncle : 
the  fossa  between  this  peduncle  and  the  free  external  border  is 
two  inches  in  depth.  The  stem,  /,  of  the  terminal  expanded 
discoid  appendage  is  subcompressed  with  an  oval  section :  the 
disc  is  ovate,  one  inch  eight  lines  long  by  one  inch  across  its 
broader  inferior  part,  where  it  extends  farthest  from  the  support- 
ing stem.  The  urethra,  t/,  terminates  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
disc  between  its  middle  and  upper  third. 

In  the  Sumatran  Tapir  the  base  of  the  glans  has  an  upper 
lobe  as  well  as  one  on  each  side,  beyond  which  it  is  continued 
forward  contracting,  but  terminates  in  a  truncate  surface  on 
the  middle  of  which  the  urethra  opens.  In  the  American  Tapir 
the  orifice  is  nearer  the  lower  margin  of  the  disc.  The  testes 
are  inguinal,'in  a  slightly  indurated  sessile  scrotum,  about  6  inches 
below  the  vent.  The  accessory  glands  resemble  those  of  the 
Rhinoceros. 

The  testes  were  abdominal,  below  or  beyond  the  kidneys,  in 
the  Hyrax  (i/.  capensis)  dissected  by  me :  the  vasa  deferentia  are 
convoluted,  like  a  second  epididymis,  behind  the  urinary  bladder : 
they  terminate  near  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  ducts  of  the  vesi- 
cular glands,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  unusually  elongated  mus- 
cular tract  of  the  urethra:  the  vesicular  glands  extend  on  each 
side  of  this  canal,  their  closed  ends  just  reaching  the  bladder. 
Two  prostates,  of  a  tubular  structure,  are  near  the  duct-ends  of 
the  vesiculje.  Two  small  flattened  Cowperian  glands  communi- 
cate by  long  ducts  with  the  wide  cavity  of  the  bulb  of  the  ure- 
thra. The  penis  is  bent  abruptly  backward,  and  the  glans  has 
a  truncate  termination.  Besides  the  ^  erectores '  and  ^  accele- 
ratores,'  there  is  a  pair  of  ^  levatores,'  arising  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  terminating  by  a  single  tendon,  as  in  the  Rhino- 
ceros. 

In  the  Horse  the  scrotum,  fig.  522,  a,  is  suspended  between  the 
thighs  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches  beneath  the  anus,  whence 
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it  is  prulouged  forwarJ,  t«  tcniiiiiatc  in   the  preiiucc,  ilt.  f,  < 
Tlie  te»tii!,  ib.  tf,  is  of  a  suh- 
Rfim pressed   ovoid    form,  the  '" 

epididymis,  h,  I,  rather  closely 
attiurlicd  to  tlie  testis  and  not 
longer  than  the  giaud.  Thcvus 
deferens,  ni.cnlai^ea  at  its  ter- 
minal part.ib.  o,(>,an<Ifig.523, 
II,  a,  by  the  development  of 
its  inner  tunic  into  nnmcrous 
<dosc-sct  transverse  glandu- 
lar lamcllaj.  The  vesicular 
glands,  fig.  522,  r,  x,  fig.  523, 
It,  b,  are  simple  bladders  with 
thin  nails.  In  the  transverse 
fold  of  peritoneum  connectinji 
together  the  enlarged  parts 
of  the  8i)crm-dncts  is  situated 
the  protometra,  fig.  523,  e,  in 
form  of  a  slender  elongate 
tube,  bifurcate,  in  the  Zebm 
and  Asd,  at  its  blind  end.' 
The  j»rostate8  ai-e  parenchy- 
matous, and  o|)en  into  the 
upper  or  vesical  end  of  the 

muscular  tract  of  the  urethra :  ^,|,  <n^,i„.  iiurw. 

at  the  lower  end  of  tliis  part 

are  the  Cowperian  glands,  fig,  S22,^.y,  which  open  into  the  bnlb 
of  the  urethra. 

The  corpus  cavemosum  penis  is  formed  by  cxHiflnenre  t>f  tliut  of 
the  two  crura,  into  one  body,  without  vertical  septnu), '  th«  jmrts 
composing  its  cells  appear  muscular  to  the  eye,  and  in  a  Itoree 
Just  killed  they  contract  on  being  stimulated. '^  Thcfibnius  ti.'sue 
here  noticed  hes  between  the  vascular  and  sclerous  pai'ts  of  the 
cells.  The  glans  has  two  lateral  semilunur  lobes,  and  at  its  apex 
a  central  pyramidal  process  on  which  the  urethra  ojwns.  The 
'  crura  penis '  are  8urrounde<1  by  thick  '  erectores,'  having  an  ex- 
tensive origin,  fig.  524,  d:  two  strong  suspensory  ligaments,  ib.  ii, 
pass  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  dorsam.  Itesides  the  ordi- 
nary muscles,  there  is  a  p^r  of  small  '  levatores,' ib.  b,  c,  serving 
mainly  as  ctnnpressors  of  the  vena  doraalis  penis,  tb.  e :  there  ia 
'  XX.  voL  ir.  p.  83.  ■  xcir.  p.  SO. 
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alDO  a  pair  of  *  retractorea '  arising  from  the  08  coccygb,  fig.  522 
p,  q,  passinfr  on  each  aide  the  sphincter  ani,  r,  then  converging  U 
run  together  ulong  tlie  urethral  side  of  the  penis,  «,  to  the  bwe  « 
the  prepuce.  In  the  castrate  horse  these  usually  degenerate  inu 
elastic  sclerous  tissue. 

§  378.   Ill  Artiodacli/la.—The  male  organs  of  the   Suida  m 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  of  the  Cow- 


perian  glands.  The  testes  are  perineal :  the  scrotum  slightlj 
projects ;  it  is  not  pendulous.  The  vesicular  glands  are  large 
lobulated,  with  parenchymatous  walls,  their  ducts  terminate  dis- 
tinctly from  those  of  the  testes.  The  prostates  are  small,  neai 
the  cervix  of  the  vesiculte.  The  muscular  part  of  the  urethn 
is  of  great  length  and  the  Cowperian  glands  are  co-extended 
therewith :  each  presents  an  elongate  suhtrihedral  form,  invested 
by  a  muscular  capsule ;  the  glandular  parietes  are  very  thick : 
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Uic  terminal  duct  opens  beyond  a  transverse  valvular  fold  sepa- 
rating the  bulbous  from  the  muscular  part  of  the  urethral  canal. 
The  [lenis  shows  a  sigmoid  flexure,  and  has  a  ]mir  of'  retractores,' 
arising  from  the  hollow  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  sacrum,  and 
inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  bend  next  the  glans. 
This  is  triquetral,  elon- 
gate and  pointed.  The 
spongy  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, between  glans  and 
bulb,  is  reduced  to  a 
few  veins.  The  prepu- 
tial opening  is  near  the 
navel. 

The  Ruminant  Artio- 
dactyles  are  devoid  of 
vesicular  glands ;  their 
testes  pass  into  a  ped- 
unculate scrotum.  The 
spermatic  arteries  form, 

by  their  close  and  numerous  convolutions,  a  plexiform  mass,  which 
is  specially  notable  in  the  Bull.  The  vaaa  deferentia  slightly  en- 
large at  their  termination  in  the  Camel,  but  arc  not  there  different 
in  stnicture  from  the  rest  of  the  sperm-ducts :  they  terminat« 
upon  a  broad  wrinkled  verumontanum.  The  prostate  ia  a  trans- 
versely oblong  compact  body  vrith  a  smooth  exterior,  the  secre- 
tion passes  by  several  orifices  into  the  depressions  at  the 
sides  of  the  verumontanum.  Cowper's  glands  are  of  moderate 
size,  subcircular,  compact  in  structure,  with  a  thick  muscular 
capsule.  The  corpus  spongiosum  commences  by  a  plexus  of 
veins  affecting  a  parallel  course  around  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  but  convolute  in  diverse  directions  to  form  the  bul- 
bous expansion ;  advancing  from  which  the  veins  become  reduced 
to  two  or  three  in  number,  running  parallel  with  each  other  and 
the  urethra.  The  cavernous  part  of  the  pcuis  forms  a  slender 
cylinder,  it  extends  forward  beneath  the  linea  alba,  closely  con- 
nected therewith,  making  a  ridge  along  that  part  of  the  abdo- 
minal surface ;  then  becoming  free  and  receiving  a  reflected 
covering  of  skin,  or  '  prepuce,'  anterior  tfl  which  usually  dei>end8 
a  tuft  of  hair.  The  glans,  in  the  Camel,  is  long,  pointed,  with 
its  apex  continued  beyond  the  urethral  opening  and  bent  back. 

In  the  Goat,  fig.  525,  the  dilated  temunal  pwti  of  th«  ■ 
ducts,  a,  a,  have  a  glandular  thickening  a£t 
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prostates,  by  by  have  each  a  small  central  cavity ;  whence  the 
duct  is  continued  to  tenninate  near  the  sperm-duct,  in  an  oblong 
depression  by  the  side  of  the  verumontauum  :  on  a  small  fold  of 
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Tesicii,  proiUtei  and  protiwietra.  Gout,    ocxxxix". 

this  part  is  the  orifice  of  the  protometra  which  Is  continued,  at 

c,  between  the  dilated  sperm-ducts,  closely 
attached  thereto  by  areolar  tissue ;  then  di- 
viding into  two  horns  diverging  and  closely 
apposed  to  the  sperm-ducts,  a,  a,  as  far  as 
the  epididymis,  in  which  they  are  lost.  The 
Cowperian  glands,  two  on  each  side,  open 
u])on  the  margin  of  a  fold  at  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  prostatic  glands  in  the  Deer, 
fig.  526,  by  by  are  more  slender  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length  than  in  the  Goat,  The 
protometra,  c,  is  reduced  to  a  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable trace ;  and  its  cavity,  which 
exists  in  the  embryo,  is  obliterated  at 
birth. 

In  the  Bull  the  narrow  elongate  prostates 
are  irregularly  contorted.     The  *  erectores ' 
and   *  acceleratores '  are  powerful   muscles. 
The   slender   *  retractorcs '   arise   from    the 
anterior  commissure  of  the   sphincter   ani. 
There  are  preputial  follicles  in  most  Rumi- 
nants, especially  the  Antelopes  ;  but  only  in 
the  Muskdeer  do  they  attain  the  size  and  structure  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  In  no  hoofed  Mammal  is  there  an  *os  penis.' 
§  379.   In  Carnwora. — The  outward  indications  of  the  male  sex 


ProBUtes  and  protometni,  l)ecr. 
c-cxxxix". 
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are  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  Seal  tribe.  Here,  the  testes,  when 
extra-abdominal,  make  no  scrotal  projection  :  they  are  imbedded 
in  areolar  tissue,  between  the  pubis  and  the  thighs :  the  tunica 
vaginalis  communicates  freely  with  the  abdomen :  the  sperm-ducts 
take  the  usual  course.  There  are  no  vesicular  glands ;  there  is  but 
a  small  sub})ilobed  prostate.  The  penis  makes  no  outward  projec- 
tion:  the  preputial  opening,  about  six  inches  in  advance  of  the 
vent,  is  inconspicuous.  The  glans  penis  is  pointed,  supported  by 
a  bone  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  Phoca  vitulina,  into  which  are 
inseited  a  pair  of  *  retractores,'  arising  from  the  anterior  commis- 
sure of  the  anal  sphincter.  The  remnant  of  the  protometra  in 
Ph,  vitulina,  is  but  two  lines  in  length  ;  the  orifice  behind  the 
verumontanum  is  rarely  patent.  The  os  penis  of  the  Walrus  is  a 
massive  subcylindrical  bone,  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  ex- 
panded at  one  end,  where  the  cancellous  structure  prevails.* 

The  testes  lie  under  the  skin  of  the  groin  in  otters,  under  that 
of  the  perinaium  in  civets.  The  scrotum,  where  best  developed 
in  Carnivora,  is  hairy  and  less  pendulous  than  in  Ruminants.  As 
in  these,  the  vesicular  glands  are  absent';  the  prostatic  glands 
arc  small  and  compact.  The  penis,  save  in  Canidce,  Viverridas^ 
and  Hycenay  has  a  bone. 

In  the  Bear  the  sperm-ducts  are  enlarged  and  in  close  contact 
at  their  terminations,  with  thick  follicular 
walls :  beyond  this  glandular  part  they  retain 
their  width,  but  contract  to  open  upon  the 
verumontanum.'  A  thin  layer  of  prostatic 
substance  surrounds  the  beginning  of  the 
urethra.  The  os  penis  in  Ursus  arctos  may 
be  6  inches  in  length.*  In  the  Subursine 
genus  Meles  a  remnant  of  the  protometra, 
fig.  527,  a,  rises  between  the  glandular  ends  of  Pmtomel^a.  nat.  .i«,, 
the  sperm-ducts,  b,  b:  its  comua  are  reduced  »«»»««■•  ooxxxix". 
to  mere  filaments,  c:  the  prostate  is  better  developed  than 
in  Ursines,  especially  in  the  Racoon,  in  which  it  is  in  advance 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  Kinkajou  the  os  penis  is 
sub-bifurcate  at  the  distal  end,  which  is  covered,  as  in  most 
Subursines  and   Mustelines,  by  the  membranes  of  large  dila- 

'  XLiv.  p.  638,  No.  3919. 

'  •  Les  veHiculcB  seminalcs  existent  dans  le«  coatis/  xii.  torn.  viii.  p.  160.  Hunter, 
however,  expressly  affirms  of  his  *  Swash/  which  I  determined  by  the  skull  (No.  4669, 
XLIV.)  to  be  a  young  Coatimondi,  that  •  it  has  no  vesicula»  scminales.'  ccxxxn.  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.  The  same  result  has  been  had  from  subsequent  dissections  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,     cclxxiii". 

*  ccxxx^^.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  note  3. 

*  A  fossil  specimen  of  this  bone,  in  Ursus  spclieuSf  measured  nine  inches. 
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table  ainuseH,  ani]  projects  beyond  the  proper  erectile  tisane  < 
the  glana.  Besides  the  usual  muscles  of  the  penis  there  is,  i 
PlaDtii^rades,  a  pair  arising  from  the  sacrum  diverging  to  includ 
the  sphincter  ani,  and  then  continued  on  to  the  dorsum  penis  i 
far  as  the  bone.  In  the  Otter  the  sperm-ducts  have  glanduli 
tenninations.  '  Between  the  two  there  is  a  small  body  or  cam 
which  enters  the  urethra  at  the  caput  gallinaginis,  but  not  wit 
the  vasa  defereutia:''  in  this  remnant  of  the  protometra  tfa 
comua  arc  filamentary,  as  in  Melei.  In  Mustela  martes,  akt 
Hunter  observes : — '  There  is  a  sraalt  cavity  between  the  tw 
vasa  dcferentia,  at  their  entrance  into  the  urethra,  which  wi 
admit  the  small  end  of  a  small  blow-pipe ;  but  I  could  not  fin 
any  naturnl  opening  into  the  urethra.' ' 

In  the  Dog-tribe  the  scrotum  is  more  prominent  than  in  Mui 
telincs  or  Plantigrades.  The  prostates  form  a  protuberant  bod; 
and  e:tudc  the  secretion  by  several  pores  at  the  sides  of  the  veni 
montanuui.  Tlie  spongy  tissue  of  the  urethra  expands  suddenly  am 
considerably  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  which  has  an  ossicle:  the  bloo> 
is  thence  returned  by  two  '  vena;  dorsales  penis ' :  these  are  com 
pressed  by  the  action  of  '  levatores,'  arising  from  the  first  candi 
vertebra,  jtassing  one  on  eacli  side  of  the  anal  sphincter,  then  oon 
verging  to  gain  the  dorsimi  penis,  crossing  the  veins,  and  tenni 
nating  at  the  base  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  glans.  As  long  a 
the  '  levatores '  retain  the  stimulus  to  contract,  after  coition,  thi 
distcn<lcd  glans  forms  a  mechanical  impediment  to  retraction  of  thi 
penis  from  the  vagina.^     The  ossicle  is  grooved  for  the  urethra. 

The  prostates  are  moderately  large  and  lobulate  in  the  Ichneu 
mons,  in  which  Cowperian  glands  also  exist.  In  the  Suricati 
(Rhyztcna  tHradactyla)  the  scrotum  is  as  little  marked  as  u 
Mustelines :  there  are  neither  vesicular  nor  prostatic  glands 
but  there  is  a  pair  of  very  large  Cowperian  glands,  with  tbi 
usual  muscular  capsule,  and  with  unusually  long  ductfi,  througl 
which  the  secretion  is  propelled  to  a  dilatation  near  the  dista 
end  of  the  urethra :  behind  their  orifices  a  semilunar  fold  oppose 
the  retrograde  passage  of  the  secretion  into  the  long  tract  o 
urethra  intervening  between  it  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
In  the  Zibet  (  Viverra  Zibetfta)  there  is  a  small  prostate :   beyont 

'  ccxixvi.  vol.  N.  p.  71.     Si-e  nUo  lcxli".  p.  49. 

•  lb.  iV.         p.  67. 

■  >  I  Inid  bnre  ihe  p^nis  uf  a  dog.  nlmo«t  through  its  whok  leoglli ;  traced  the  t<F< 
vciDH  that,  ctttne  from  the  glana  and  BeparaleJ  them  ft«m  the  artrrlra  by  dineortioD 
that  I  micht  Ixi  able  to  comprri's  them  wjtbout  Rffrcting  the  arteries.  I  then  runi' 
pTSBsed  Che  two  reina,  nnd  Taiind  (he  glans  aod  large  bulb  bpcame  fiill  and  extended. 
XCIT.  p.  32. 
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wlik'h  tlie  muscular  tract  of  the  urethra  extends  far  before  its 
combinatinn  with  the  erectile  parts  of  the  peuis :  herei  behind  the 
bulb,  is  a  pair  of  large  Cowperian  glands.  The  penis  is  con- 
tinued from  the  junction  of  the  crura,  forward,  in  front  of  the 
])ubis  to  a  small  prepuce  at  the  fore  part  of  the  enlargement 
caused  by  the  scent^Unds.  The  glans  penis  is  pointed  and 
bent  downward:  it  baa 
no  bone.  This  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Musangs, 
in  which  the  prostate  is 
large,  but  surpassed  by 
Cow|>er's  glands:  the  pre- 
putial scent-follicles  open 
upon  a  tract  distinct  from 
the  anal  glands.  In  the 
Hyccna  the  prostates  Hg. 
d2K,  c,  c,  are  large  and  re- 
ni form,  partially  confluent 
behind  :  there  is  a  minut« 
flash-shaped  protometra, 
ib.  a,  in  the  usual  posi- 
tion between  the  ends  of 
the  sperm-<1ucts,  b,  b : 
these  are  less  dilated  and 
glandular  than  in  most 
Carnivores.  The  Cow-  ■ 
perian   glands,  d,  d,  are 

elongate  and  pyriform :  their  ducts  open  far  forward,  nearer  the 
glaus  {>enis  than  the  vesical  oriflce.  There  is  no  ossicle :  '  the 
penis  is  easily  pulled  out  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  prepuce  then 
seems  to  be  continued  all  along  the  penis  to  the  end,  and  much  of 
the  same  colour.  This  is  not  the  same  as  in  a  dog,''  in  which  the 
covering  of  the  glans  is  more  distinct  in  texture  and  attachment. 

In  the  Cat  the  glans  penis  is  beset  with  callous  retroverted 
papillic :  they  are  less  numerous  and  conspicuous  in  the  Tiger 
and  Lion.  In  all  Felines  there  is  a  small  prostate,  limited  to 
the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder:  the  mnscular  part  of 
the  urethra  is  long.  Cowper's  glands  are  large,  and  derive  their 
muscular  covering  from  a  modification  of  the  '  acceleraturcs,'  of 
which  an  external  may  be  distinguished  from  an  internal  portion. 
The  '  erectores '  arise  each  by  a  broad  tendon  from  the  pabie : 
anterior  to  this  the  '  compressores  vena:  dorsalis '  tiike  their  origio. 
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and  converge  to  unite,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  a  stitn^ 
common  tendon,  which  passes  over  the  *  vena  dorsalis  penis.' 
Two  slender  fasciculi  derived  from  the  *  retractor  ani  *  pass  aloi^ 
the  bulb  and  under  side  of  the  urethra  to  the  line  of  reflection  of 
the  prepuce,  where  they  are  lost  in  the  skin  of  the  glans :  thej 
bend  back  that  part,  in  the  unerect  state>  and  cause  the  felines  to 
be  '  retromingent.' 

§  380.  In  Quadrumana. — The  testes  of  the  Aye-aye  (C^iwaiyi) 
occupy  a  sessile  scrotum:  the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  by  too  contracted  a  canal  to  permit  any 
return  there  of  the  testes,  offering  a  notable  diflference  from 
Kodents.  There  are  no  vesicular  glands ;  but  a  moderate  sized 
compact  prostate,  and  a  pair  of  flattened  oval  Covrperian  glanda, 
the  ducts  of  which  penetrate  the  urethral  bulb.  Besides  the 
*  erectores '  and  ^  acceleratores,'  there  is  a  pair  of  strong  *  levatoree 
penis '  arising  from  a  fascia  below  the  symphysis  pubis,  crossing 
the  vena  dorsalis,  and  inserted  by  a  common  tendon  into  an 
'  ossiculum  penis.'  The  penis,  of  a  subcorneal  form,  projects 
about  an  inch,  in  the  unerect  state,  it  is  covered  by  the  thin 
naked  skin  of  the  prepuce,  which  has  a  transverse  orifice. 

In  the  Slow  Lemurs  (Stenops  Tarsiusy  Otolicnus,  J^erodicticus) 
there  are  vesicular  glands  in  the  form  of  oval  subcompressed  bags, 
with  a  ])licate  or  honeycombed  inner  surface:  their  ducts  terminate 
distinctly  from  those  of  the  testes.  The  prostate  has  a  bifid  base 
and  compact  structure.  The  Cowperian  glands  are  relatively 
large.  The  short  penis  has  an  ossicle,  and  projects,  or  hangs 
conspicuously  as  in  Chiromysi  the  ossicle  ends  in  a  terminal 
process  of  the  glans. ^  In  the  Makis  {Lemur)  the  vesicular 
glands  consist  each  of  an  elongate  csecal  tube,  bent  inward 
and  downward  at  their  free  end,  with  thin  walls  and  a  minutely 
rugous  inner  surface :  in  other  respects  the  male  organs  resemble 
those  of  Chiromys.  Each  ^  levator  penis  '  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  crus :  they  converge  above  the  two  *  vense  dorsales ' 
to  a  common  tendon  which  runs  along  the  dorsum  penis  to  the 
ossicle.  The  glans  is  large  and  expands  to  a  free  truncate  end 
with  the  urethra  opening  near  the  centre  of  the  disc ;  the  sides 
of  the  glans  arc  beset  with  small  callous  papillse. 

The  scrotum  is  more  pendent  in  Platyrhine  and  higher 
Quadrumana :  the  vesicular  glands  have  thicker  parietes  and  a 
more  lobulated  or  ramified  form :  the  prostate  is  more  compact : 
the  Cowperian  glands  become  reduced  in  size.  The  penis  is 
prominent  or  pendulous  in  all.  The  glans  terminates  by  a 
large  expansion  in  Ateles.     In  Cebus  capucinus  Cuvier  found  no 
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median  septum  dividing  the  corpus  cavernosum :  it  is  present  in 
all  Catarhinea,  but  degenerates  into  a  '  pectiniform '  partition 
anteriorly.  In  Macacut  Cynomolgus  the  vesicular  gland,  fig. 
529,  c,  is  large  and  lobulate,  its  duct  is  long  and  unites  with 
that  of  the  testis,  c,  some 
way  before  the  latter  ter- 
minates in  the  urethra. 
The  prostate,  d,  is  large 
and  compact.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  protometra, 
b,  resembles  the  '  ainue 
prostaticuB '  or  third  lobe 
of  the  prostate  in  Man. 
Cowper's  glands  are  ap- 
plied to  the  back  part  of 
the  urethral  bulb.  The  ac- 
celeratores  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  bulb  do  not  advance  between  the  erectores  penis : 
these  arise  from  the  sclerous  covering  of  the  crura  corporis  caver- 
nosi,  not  from  the  ischia.  Two  small  '  levatores  penis,'  after  the 
usual  disposition  for  compressing  the  *  vena  dorsalis,'  terminate  in 
a  tendon  inserted  into  a  small '  os  penb.'  In  the  Mandril  (Papio) 
the  vesicular  glands  are  so  lai^e  as  to  appear,  invested  with 
peritoneum,  in  the  pelvis :  they  consist  of  numerous  cieca  which 
terminate  the  subdivisions  of  branches  given  off  by  one  main 
central  tube  or  duct.  The  prostate,  also,  is  partially  subdivided 
into  lobules.  The  testes,  larger  than  in  Man,  slightly  project, 
one  on  each  side  the  base  of  the  penis.  In  Apes  as  well  oa 
Monkeys,  the  '  frienum  prepudi '  is  absent,  and  an  ossiculum  penis 
present.  Crisp  found  it  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  but  gristly  at 
both  ends,  in  the  Chimpanzee.* 

§  381.  In  Bimana. — Here  the  testes  pass, 
two   or  three    montha    before   birth,    into   a 
pendulous  scrotum ;  the  serous  canal  of  com- 
munication becomes  obliterated,  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  an  independent  short  serous  sac 
All  the  accessory  glands  are  well  developed 
and  differentiated,  but  of  moderate  proportions. 
The  penis  is  pendulous  and  without  a  bone:    ' 
the  prepuce  hasa  'frsanum.'  The spennatozoa, 
fig.  530,  have  an  ovoid  or  almond-shaped  body,  i 
viewed  sideways,  with  a  filamentary  vibratile  append^e,  RTsng* 
'  ocuouv*,  p.  48. 
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ing  from  3-^  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  conveyei 
with  the  fluid  in  which  they  move,  by  the  spermdncts  to  tk 
beginning  of  the  urethra.  The  ducts  are  slightly  enlarged,  chieflj 
through  thickening  of  their  walk, 
near  their  termination,  fig.  531,  /, 
as  they  pass  alon^  the  inner  mda 
of  the  vesicular  glands,  v ;  tber 
again  contract  to  commanicate,  esek 
with  the  duct  of  the  glaod  of  iti 
own  side,  at  d.  The  vesicular  glsid 
is  a  fusiform  mulfilooular  bi^  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  thitt 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  greatest 
breadth.  The  lower  attenuated  end 
penetrates  the  prostate  between  the 
lateral,  p,  and  medial,  c,  lohes,  and 
after  joining  the  vas  deferens,  the 
conmion  duct  terminates  at  the  eidc 
of  the  urethral  deprcHsion  called 
'  sinus  pocularis,' fig.  bS2,g,g.  TaA 
'vesicula'  is  invested  by  a  fascii, 
on  removal  of  which,  with  Kme 
maceration  and  dissection,  it  ii 
shown  to  consist  of  a  main  tnbe 
with,  commonly,  three  or  four  v»ei 
diverticular  appendages.  This  tube 
has  a  much  smaller  calibre  for  a 
short  distance  from  its  junction  with  the  vas  deferens  than  else- 
where. The  narrow  portion  is  straight,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  duct.  The  vesicular  glands  are  found  to  contain  a  glaii? 
mucus,  dee{>CQing  to  a  brownish  colour  soon  af^er  death,  and 
containing  eti-ay  spei-matozoa.  The  prostate,  figs.  dSl,  533,  p, 
is  a  more  compact  glandular  body  surrounding  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  beginning  of  the  urethra,  deriving  its  name  from 
its  position  in  front  of  the  vesicular  glands.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  dense  fascia,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  glandular  sub- 
stance.  Thin  is  of  a  lightish  brown  colour,  and  very  firm  texture. 
It  forms  two  lateral  lobes,  of  an  ovoid  shape,  between  which 
is  a  small  middle  lobe.  It  is  composed  of  minute  canals  with 
blind  follicular  boginninga,  which  unite  together  to  form  ducts, 
opening  in  an  oblique  manner  on  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Their  orifices  are  situated  around  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  verumontanum,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  fig. 
532,  e.     The   depression,  or  'sinus,*  in  front  of  this  valvular 
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fold  receives  the  combined  veaicular  and  Beminal  ducts,  g,  g.  A 
small  style  passed  into  it,  as  Atf,  penetrates  a  pyriform  sac  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  which  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  protometra:  it  is  exposed  by 
removal  of  the  glandular  covering,  at  e,  fig. 
533.  Cowper's  glands  are  rounded  bodies, 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea ;  of  a  solid 
texture,  a  palish  red  colour,  and  conglomerate- 
The  lobules  are  connected  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule :  they  are  composed  of  elongate  follicles, 
from  the  fiftieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  line 
in  length,  and  about  the  thirty-sixth  of  a  line 
in  breadth.  Their  slender  ducts,  of  about  the  eighteenth  or  six- 
teenth of  a  line  in  diameter,  usually  coalesce  into  a  single  excre- 
tory duct.  The  ducts  of  each  gland  run  parallel  for  the  distance 
of  half  an  inch  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bulb,  and 
approaching  each  other,  they 
pierce  the  urethra  by  two  ex- 
ceedingly minute  orifices. 

The  penis  consists  of  the  erec- 
tile tissues  called  '  corpora  caver- 
nosa '  and  '  corpus  spongiosum,' 
the  latter  inclosing  the  urethra 
and  expanding  at  its  hind  end 
into  the  *  bulb '  and  at  its  fore 
end  into  the  '  glans. '  The 
'  corpus  cavemoBum '  funns  in 
Man  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  bulk  of  the  penis:  it  is  a 
lengthened  mbdepressed  cy- 
linder, with  a  median  groove 
both  above  and  below;  the  upper 
groove  lodging  the  dorsal  vein, 
arteries,  and  nerves,  and  the 
under  one  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum. Anteriorly  the  corpus 
cavemosum  terminates  in  an  ob- 
long   and     rounded    extremity, 

which  is  received  into  a  dcpres-  

sion  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  glans ;  posteriorly  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  ischiopubic  rami  by  its  two  crura ;  and  above  it 
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h  connected  to  the  Bymphyeie  pubis  by  means  of  a  strong  tri- 
angular fascia,  the  '  ligamentum  suspensorium  penis.* 

The  '  corpus  cavemosum '  is  composed  of  a  cellalar  structurt 
enclosed  in  a  strong  sclerous  tunic,  from  the  inner  surface  <^ 
which  are  given  off  numerous  bands, '  trabeculse,*  which  converge 
towards  the  middle  line  of  the  inferior  waU ;  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  where  they  form  > 
septum  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  corpus  caTemosum: 
but  this  becomes  incomplete  or  '  pectinate '  anteriorly.  The 
so-called  cellular  structure  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  consists  of  i 
plexus  of  dilated  and  freely  intercommunicating  veins,  the  intet^ 
spaces  of  which  are  occupied  by  contractile  tissue  :  the  fibrn 
being  unstri)icd  and  with  a  general  arrangement  transversely  to 
the  axis  of  the  penis. 

Besides  the  '  erectores  penis '  and  '  acceleratores  urinie,*  there  is 
a  remnant  of  the  '  levatores  penis '  reduced  to  the  function  d 
*  compressorcs  vena;  dorsalis ;'  and  occasionally  a  small  fan-shaped 
muscle,  '  ischio-bulbosu^,'  may  be  defined  in  the  interspace 
between  the  bulb  and  crura  penis,  baring  a  slender  attachment 
to  each  ischium,  and  expanding  upon  the  bulb.  The  prepuc« 
is  connccteil  to  the  glans  on  its  under  part  by  means  of  a  narrow 
fold,  with  some  sclerous  liasue,  termed  the  'frsenum  pneputil' 
At  the  base  of  the  prepuce,  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  glaas, 
open  the  small  lenticular  representatives,  called  '  glanduhe 
odorifera;,'  of  the  preputial  folliclea  of  lower  Mammals. 

B.  FEMALE  ORGANS  OF  MAMMALS. 
The  ovaries  retain,  as  in  lower  Vertebrates,  their  abdominal  po- 
sition ;  but  are  relatively  small  in  Mam- 
malia, and  consist  of  a  dense  areolar 
'  stroma,'  whicli,  with  the  ovisacs  therein 
developed,  is  inclosed  ina  firm  sclerous 
'  tunica  albuginea,'  fig.  534,  a.  The 
abdominal  aperture  of  the  oviduct  Is 
wide,  and,  as  a  rule,  '  fimbriate ;'  but 
the  canal  quickly  contracts,  usually  to 
a.  diameter  like  that  of  the  spermduct, 
and,  after  a  certain  course;  suddenly 
expands,  or  opens,  into  a 'uterus.'  This 
""*'■'■'"-  may  remain  distinct  from  its   fellow; 

but  a  prevalent  mammalian  characteristic  is  a  blending  of  the 
uteri,  to  terminate  by  one  valvular  orifice  in  a  '  vagina;'  the  con- 
fluence extending,  by  degrees,  in  different  species,  until  a  single 
utcniM   results.     The  vagina,  as  a  rule,  is  single,  and  usually 
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terminates  by  a  *  vulva '  distinct  from  the  vent.  The  *  clitoris '  is 
single.  The  variations  in  the  efferent  and  subordinate  parts  of 
the  female  organs  are  greater  and  more  numerous  in  Mammals 
than  in  other  Vertebrates,  and  with  female  sexual  organs  are 
associated  functional  mammary  glands:  marsupial  pouches  are 
superadded  in  most  Lyencephala. 

§  382.  In  Monotremata. — The  female  organs  here  consist  of 
two  ovaria,  the  right  much  smaller  than  the  left,  two  oviducts, 
two  uteri,  an  urogenital  passage,  and  a  clitoris. 

The  ovaria  correspond  in  situation  and  surrounding  attachments 
with  the  testes  in  the  male ;  and  the  oviducts  and  uteri  exhibit 
in  their  closely  convoluted  disposition  an  analogy  with  the  sperm- 
ducts. 

The  left  ovary,  fig.  535,  f^  is  an  irregular,  semi-elliptical, 
flattened  body,  with  a  wrinkled  and  granulate  surface  in  the  un- 
excited  state;  but  becomes  thicker,  with  the  surface  studded 
by  elevations  formed  by  the  ovisacs  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, at  the  season  of  sexual  excitement.  At  this  period  usually 
two  ovisacs,  as  in  the  figure,  ar^  conspicuously  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  present  each  a  diameter  of  about  two  lines.  The  right 
ovary,/',  is  a  narrow,  thin,  generally  elongated  body  ;  sometimes 
broader,  with  a  finely  granulated  surface.  It  is  often  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ovarian  ligament  to  which  it  is  attached. 
This  ligament,  i,  t,  arises  from  the  posterior  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  behind  and  a  little  on  the  outer  side  of  the  kidney,  and 
passes  along,  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  fallopian  ex- 
tremity of  the  oviduct,  where  it  divides  into  two  ;  one  portion  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary,  the  other  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  fallopian  orifice:  after  a  course  of  an  inch  they 
again  unite,  and  the  ligament  is  continued  along  the  anterior 
part  of  the  uterus  to  its  cervix,  where  it  is  insensibly  lost.  The 
two  separated  portions  of  the  ligament  support  a  large  pouch  of 
peritoneum,  which  forms  the  ovarian  capsule  ;  the  wide  anterior 
orifice  of  the  oviduct  is  also,  by  means  of  this  ligament,  prevented 
from  being  drawn  away  from  the  ovary. 

The  efferent  canal  of  the  ovarian  products  is  divisible  into  an 
oviduct  or  fallopian  tube,  rf^,  and  an  uterus,  d.  The  size  of  the 
latter  is  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the  right  oviduct  is  much 
shorter  than  the  left,  and  corresponds  with  the  abortive  condition 
of  the  ovary.  The  external  serous  coat  of  the  oviduct  is  loosely 
connected  to  the  muscular  coat  by  filamentary  processes  of  areolar 
tissue,  among  which  numerous  tortuous  vessels  ramify.  The  mus- 
cular coat  is  thin  and  compact,  and  is  most  readily  demonstrable 
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in  the  uterus.     The  mucous  coat  is  thin  and  smooth  in  the  ovi- 
duct ;  it  is  thick,  soft,  plicated,  but  not  villous,  in  the  uterus. 

The  left  uterus  in  a  female  with  a  large  ovary,  shot  in  the 
month  of  September,  was  two  inches  long,  from  four  to  five  lines 
in  diameter,  and  about  a  line  thick  in  its  parietes ;  it  became  sud- 
denly contracted  and  thinner  in  its  coats  to  form  the  oviduct, 
which  presented  a  diameter  of  about  two  lines,  slightly  enlarging 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  extremity,  which  forms  a  wide  mem- 
branous pouch,  d'  opening  into  the  capsule  of  the  ovary  by  an 
oblong  orifice  or  slit,  ^,  of  eight  lines  in  extent.  The  edges  of 
this  orifice  were  entire  as  in  the  oviducts  of  Reptiles,  not  in- 
dented as  in  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallo[)ian  tube  in 
higher  Mammals.  The  entire  length  of  the  oviduct  and  uterine 
tube,  when  detached  from  their  connections  with  the  mesometry, 
was  nine  inches.  The  right  uterus  and  oviduct  of  the  same 
specimen  exhibited  similar  differences  in  diameter  and  structure, 
but  was  shorter,  measuring  only  six  inches  in  length. 

The  thickened  parietes  of  the  uterine  tube  depends  chiefly 
on  an  increase  of  the  inner  membrane,  which,  at  the  cervix  uteri, 
presents  deep  and  close-set  furrows :  these,  as  the  canal  widens, 
are  gradually  lost,  and  the  surface  becomes  more  or  less  smooth. 
In  the  oviduct,  the  inner  surface  is  smooth  on  leaving  the  uterus, 
then  becomes  finely  reticulate,  and  in  the  terminal  dilated  part 
becomes  again  smooth.  The  cervix  uteri  makes  a  valvular  pro- 
jection analogous  to  an  os  tincse  on  each  side  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urogenital  canal,  just  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  There  are  two  orifices  on  each  of  these  prominences : 
the  lower  one  is  the  termination  of  the  ureter — a  bristle  is  repre- 
sented as  passing  through  it  in  fig.  535 ;  the  upper  or  anterior 
orifice  is  the  os  uteri,  m.  In  young  or  virgin  Ornithorhynchi 
this  orifice  forms  scarcely  any  projection  into  the  urogenital 
canal,  and  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  septum.  The  urogenital 
canal,  c,  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three  or  four  lines  in 
diameter,  but  capable  of  being  dilated  to  as  great  an  extent  pro- 
bably as  the  pelvis  will  admit  of;  the  diameter  of  the  bony 
passage  being  seven-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  invested  with  a 
muscular  coat,  the  external  fibres  of  which  are  longitudinal ;  the 
internal,  circular.  The  inner  membrane  of  this  partis  disi)osed  in 
longitudinal  rugas  more  or  less  marked,  but  presents  as  little  the 
character  of  a  secreting  membrane  as  that  of  the  vestibule,  being 
smooth  and  shining ;  the  orifices  of  a  few  minute  follicles  are 
situated  in  the  interstices  of  the  rugaj  near  the  orifice  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 
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The  common  vestibule^  by  is  about  one  inch  four  lines  in  lengtk, 
and  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  :  it  is  lined  br 
a  dark-coloured  epithelium.  The  rectum  opens  fireelj  into  it 
])ostcriorly,  as  indicated  bj  the  probe  b\  On  the  sternal  aspect  of 
the  vestibule  there  are  a  series  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  ex- 
tend  from  its  external  orifice  to  that  of  the  urogenital  cavitr, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  approximate  these  orifices ;  and  in  thu 
action  certain  oblique  fibres  assist,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
close  the  rectum. 

On  the  sternal  aspect  of  the  urogenital  canal,  and  dose  to 
where  it  joins  the  vestibule^  the  clitoris  is  situated,  which  is  con- 
8ef|ueiitly  about  an  inch  and  a  half  distant  from  the  external 
orifice  (»f  the  vestibule.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  white  fibroui 
texture,  and  with  a  smooth  internal  surface,  and  this  sheath  com- 
municates with  the  vestibule  about  a  line  from  the  external 
ai>erture.  The  clitoris  itself  is  a  little  flattened  body  shaped  like 
a  heart  on  playing  cards ;  it  is  about  three  lines  ion^^  and  two 
lines  in  diameter  at  its  dilated  extremity,  where  the  mceial  notch 
indicates  its  corres{X)ndence  of  form  with  the  bifurcated  pens  of 
the  male. 

At  the  base  of  the  clitoris  are  two  small  round  flatteiied  glsn^ 
the  h()nioty{>es  of  Cowper's  glands  in  the  mal<*,  which  <^wn  into 
the  sheath  or  preputium  clitoridis. 

§  383.  In  Marsujnalia. — In  this  order  the  female  organs  coiia«t 
of  two  ovaries,  two  oviducts  or  fallopian  tubes,  rwo  ntcri.  tvo 
vagime,  an  urogenital  canal,  and  a  clitoris. 

The  ovaries  are  small  and  simple  in  the  uniparons  Kai^arcMs 
fig.  538,  /I,  a' ;  tubcrculate  and  relatively  Isi^r  in  the  molti- 
parous  OiK)ssums,  presenting  the  largest  size  and  most  ccwnpli- 
cated  form  in  the  Wombat,  fig.  536.  In  Macropms  thei-  are 
lodged  within  the  expanded  orifice  of  the  oviduct,  c»r  *  paviBon.* 
near  the  upper  or  anterior  extremities  of  its  rwo  principal 
lobes.  These  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  th^  internal  sur- 
face, which  is  highly  vascular,  is  beset  with  rug»  and  joptDz. 
In  the  Dasyures  and  Petaurists  the  ovaries  are  eUipdcaL  sub- 
compressed,  and  smooth.  In  the  Viiginian  Opossnm  iIk- 
consists  of  a  lax  stroma  remarkable  for  the  number  <c  -:- 
imbedded  in  it,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  most  snperficiaL  xz*i 
give  rise  to  the  tubercular  projections  on  the  surface.  li  ihc 
Wombat,  fig.  !y'MS,  each  ovary,  besides  being  lodg-ed  in  t2»*  ia- 
vilion,  as  in  the  Kangaroo,  is  inclosed  with  the  parCke  in  a 
peritoneal   cai)sule :    it    is    botryoidal   in  fiona,  u  in  riifis£  the 
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barium  of  the  bird.  Numerous  ovisacs  in  diit'erent  stages  of 
growth  project  from  llie  surface,  the  largest  presenting  a  diametftr 
tif  eight  lines,  fig,  536,  a ;  but  the  structure  of  these  nvieaca,  tlie 
uhnracler  of  the  stroma  in  which  ihey  are  imbedded,  aud  th« 
dense  albugincoua  tunic  by  which  they  are  inclosed,  bespenk 
their  strictly  mammalian  type.  Theovtducls  coiilract,  beyond  the 
jffivilion,  fi,  to  a  greater 

degree  tlian    in   Mono-  "'" 

tr ernes,    and    both    by    i 
<}ieir    slcuderuees    and 
tlie   thicknesit   of   their 
coats     more    nearly   re- 

ble  the  spermducta  ;    | 
they  have,  also,  usually 

more  or  less  tortuous   I 
course,  as  shown  in  the   | 
Opossum,  fig.  537,  and 
Kangaroo,  fig,  538,  b,  b. 
Their     expansion     into  | 

uteri '  is  more  gradual 
than  in  higher  Mam- 
mals. The  uteri  are  fuei- 
ibriii,  relatively  longer  I 
muitiparous,  fig.  o37,  I 
than  in  uniparous,  f 
638,  species.  The  mus- 
cular coat  is  of  moderate  I 
thickness,  exceeded  by 
lenuMSt,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  lux  areolar  and  vascular  tissue  whicli  supports 
tile  smooth  delicate  lining  membrane,  which  is  usually  thitiwH 
juto  many  folds.  Each  uterus  communicates  with  its  own  vagina 
by  a  valvular  prominence,  or  '  os  tineas'  The  vaginie  ai-c  of 
xeuiarkablc  length  in  Martupinliii,aa<\  folded  or  otherwise  deve- 
loped, so  as  to  adapt  these  passages  to  detain  the  fa'tus  after  it 
has  been  expelled  from  the  uterus  fur  a  longer  peiiud  than  in 
9ther  Mummalia. 

These  complications  vary  considerably  in  the  different  mar- 
supial genera.  On  a  com]iariBon  of  tlie  female  organs  in  Didtt- 
}hys  doraiffera,  Pettturua pt/gviauH,  Petaurnt  tu^uatniiiU»,Dasi/uru» 
lieerriniu,  DitMphyt  Virytniunn,  Macro/iut  viojiT,  and  llypxi- 
tri/mnun  mnriniis,  I  find  that  the  relative  cajHicily  which  the 
bear  t^t  tlie  vagince  diminishes  in  the  order  in  which  the 
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above-named  apecies  follow,  while  the  uze  of  the  external  pond 
increases  in  the  same  ratio. 

In  Didplpkyi  doriigera  the  uteri,  fig.  537,  c,  c,  rather  exceed 
the  unfuliled  vaginae  in  length.  Each  vaginal  tube,  e,  ^,  after 
embracing  the  os  tinea;,  d,  ta  immediately  continued  upward  and 
outward,  then  bends  downward  and  inward,  and,  after  a  second 
bend  upward,  descends  by 
the  side  of  the  opposite  tuba 
to  terminate  parallel  widi 
the  urethra.  A,  ia  the  com- 
mon or  urc^enital  passage, 
f^  In  Petaurua  the  vaff- 
nte,  when  unfolded,  are  a 
little  longer  than  the  uteri: 
tfaej  descend  close  tc^ether 
half-way  toward  the  urc^e- 
nital  passage,  and  there 
terminate  blindly  without 
intercommunication.  From 
the  upper  part  of  these  culs- 
de-sac  the  vaginn  are  con- 
tinued upward  and  outward, 
forming  a  curve,  like  the 
handles  of  a  vase,  then 
descend,  converge,  and  ter- 
minate close  together,  as  in 
the  preceding  example.*  In 
Dagyurua  viverrinua  and 
Didelpkyg  Virffiniaua  the  mesial  culs-de-sac  of  the  vaginas 
descend  to  the  urogenital  passage,  and  are  connected  to  it,  bat 
do  not  communicate  with  it  or  with  one  another :  each  canal  is, 
then,  continued  outward  from  the  upper  end  of  the  cul-de-sac, 
and,  forming  the  usual  curve,  terminates  parallel  to  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  The  vaginse  in  the  Dasyures  are  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  uteri  than  in  the  Virginian  Opossum,  but  of  a 
similar  form.* 

In  the  Wombat  (Phascohmys)  each  uterus  communicates  witii 
a  separate  and  large  vaginal  cul-de-sac,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  is  increased  by  irregular  rugas  and  papillie  :  the  terminal 
portion  of  each  lateral  canal  has  a  thick  muscular  coat.  The 
urogenital  canal  is  lined  by  a  thick  epithelium,  and  its  surface  ia 
1.152,  DO.  2734  B. 
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broken  up  into  countless  oblique  rugas  and  coarse  papillae,  be- 
traying a  certain  regularity  in  their  arrangement ;  the  surface 
immediately  around  the  urethral  orifice  is  comparatively  smooth. 

In  Macropus  major  the  vaginae,  fig.  538,  e,  ^,  preponderate  in 
size  greatly  over  the  uteri  c,  c  ;  and,  the  septum,  ^',  of  the  de- 
scending cul-de-sac  being  always  more  or  less  incomplete,  a 
single  cavity,  ^,  is  thus  formed,  into  which  both  uteri  open ;  but 
however  imperfect  the  septum  may  be,  it  always  intervenes  and 
preserves  its  original  relations  to  the  uterine  orifices,  </,  d.  In 
the  specimen  examined  by  me,  this  part  of  the  vagina  was  not 
continuous  by  means  of  its  proper  tissue  with  the  urogenital 
canal,  but  was  connected  thereto  by  areolar  tissue.*  In  HaU 
maturus  Bennettii  I  found  an  aperture  of  communication  be- 
tween the  median  cul-de-sac  and  the  urogenital  canal  ;^  and,  as 
the  same  structure  has  been  observed  in  two  other  specimens,' 
it  is  doubtless  normal,  at  least,  after  parturition.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  lateral  vaginal  canals 
convey  exclusively  the  semen  for  impregnation,  and  that  the 
median  canals,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  closed  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  serve  only  to  transmit  the  fcBtus  to  the  urogenital  passage. 
In  Hypsiprymnus  murinus  the  type  of  construction  is  the  same 
as  in  the  great  Kangaroo,  but  the  mesial  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina 
attains  a  still  greater  development :  it  not  only  reaches  down- 
ward to  the  urogenital  passage,  but  also  expands  upward  and 
outward,  dilating  into  a  large  chamber,  which  extends  beyond 
the  uteri  in  every  direction.  From  the  sides  of  this  chamber  the 
separated  portions  of  the  vagina  continue  downward,  to  terminate, 
as  usual,  in  the  urogenital  canal. 

In  Perameles  obesula  the  uteri  are  wider  in  proportion  to  their 
length  than  in  the  Kangaroos.  Each  communicates  with  a 
vagina,  expanding  into  a  caecum  with  semitransparent  walls,  and 
greatly  surpassing  the  uteri  in  size :  the  caeca  suddenly  contract 
near  the  ora  tincae,  to  form  long  and  slender  vaginal  canals,  which 
converge,  but  terminate  separately  near  the  vulva.  The  urethra 
is  of  corresponding  length  and  tenuity ;  its  orifice  is  near  those 
of  the  vagina,  the  urogenital  passage  having  the  least  extent 
in  this  genus  of  Marsupialicu 

In  all,  the  structure  of  the  uteri  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
vaginas.  The  muscular  tunic  of  the  uteri  is  thicker,  and  consists 
of  an  outer  stratum  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  an  inner  one  of 

>  Removed  by  dissection  in  the  preparation,  xx.  toI.  iv.  p.  157»  No.  2740  c,  as  in 
that  from  which  fig.  538  was  taken.  '  ccxun^.  p.  106. 

'  ccxuV'.  p.  699,  and  ocxlV'.  p.  146. 
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circular  fibres.  The  lining  is  well  organised,  not  deciduouB :  it  tfl 
Boft,  and  disposed  in  m&ny  irregular  folile,  but,  wben  tbeee  are 
effaced,  has  a  smooth  surface ;  tbia  is  a  distinct  but  delicate  layer 
with  minute  pores,  and  is  connected  to  the  muscular  coat  bj 
an  abundant  tissue,  consisting  of  fine  lamella;  stretched  trans- 
versely between  the  muscular  layer  and  the  smooth  membrane, 
the  whole  being  of  a  pulpy  consistence  and  highly  vascular, 
especially  in  the  impregnat€d  state.  The  vaginse  are  lined  with 
a  layer  of  epithelium,  which  is  readily  dctach.tble,  even  from  the 
middle  cul-de-sac.  The  inner  surface  of  the  culs-de-sac  in  the 
Opossum  is  smooth,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  single  cavity  in 
the  Kangaroo  and  Potoroo  it  presents  a  reticulate  structure. 
The  lining  membrane  in  the  lateral  canals  in  all  the  genera  is 
dis{>osGd  in  regular  lougitudinal  folds,  a  disposition  which  cha- 
racterises the  true  vagina  in  most.  In  the  Kangaroo,  as  in  the 
other  Marsupial ia,  the  lateral  canals  communicate  with  the 
common  or  u  re  thro- sexual  cavity  without  making  a  projection ; 
but  at  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  their  termina- 
tion there  ia  a  sudden  contraction,  with  a  small  valvular  projec- 
tion in  each,  fig.  538,  n,  n.  By  those  who  consider  the  cul-dc- 
sac  and  lateral  canals  as  a  modification  of  the  corpus  uteri,  these 
projections  may  be  regarded  as  severally  representing  an  os  tincce; 
but  they  do  not  exist  in  the  Opossums  and  Petaurists,  in  which 
there  ia  simply  a  contraction  of  the  vaginal  canals  at  the  corre- 
spending  part ;  and  in  both  these  and  the  Kangaroo,  the  true  uteri 
open  in  the  characteristic  valvular  manner,  i/,(/, without  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  a  gradual  blending  with  the  median  cul-dc-sac. 

The  clitoris  is  situated  in  a 
preputial  recess  near  the  out- 
let of  the  urogenital  passage : 
it  is  simple  in  those  Marsu- 
pials that  have  a  simple  'glans 


penis. 


but  is  bifid  in  thni 


which  have  the  glans  divided : 
and  in  the  Opossum  each 
division  of  tlic  '  glans  clitori- 
dis '  is  grooved. 

The  marsupial  type  is  re- 
peated in  one  of  the  rarer  ano- 
malies of  the  female  organs 
in  the  Human  species:  in 
which  not  only  the  uterine  cavities  are  distinct,  but  the  'o 
tincw '  of  each  opens  into  its  own  vagina,  fig.  539. 
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^  384.  In  Rodeidia. — This  order  offerR  transitioTial  steps  ftoa 
the  foregoing  type  to  the  more  common  '  uterus  bicomis,'  with 
single  08  tincic  and  vagina.  In  \he'R\fiCAiAi\a.{Lagottomut  trieki>- 
duct>/lu»)  the  two  uteri  are  distinct,  and  each  opens  into  a  separmte 
canal  formed  by  a  longitudinal  septum  continued  about  one-thiid 
down  the  vagina.'  In  the  Capybara,  Sciurida  and  Leporida,  die 
two  ora  tinCEc  of  the  separate  uteri  open  into  the  fundus  of  s 
common  vagina,  fig.540,  h,  i. 
,^_  ^  *  In  the  Beaver  there  is  one 

large  prominence,  like  an 
'  OS  tincK,'  but  the  uteri  ter- 
minate thereon  hy  separate 
orifices.  In  Muridm,  the 
Aguti,  the  Paca,  the  two 
uteri  blend  into  a  short 
common  cavity,  with  one 
opening  into  the  vagina: 
they  are  connected  toge- 
ther for  some  extent  beyond 
the  confluent  cavities,  or 
true  'corpus  uteri.'  The 
ovaries,  which  are  elongat- 
ed, subcom  pressed,  and  with 
an  even  exterior,  in  the  unexcited  state,  fig.  540,  A,  /,  become 
botryoidal  when  the  ovisacs  are  developed  with  ripe  ova,  fig. 
712,  A,  a,  a'. 

In  the  Beaver  the  'pavilions* are  small  and  simple:  upon  these 
the  oviducts  are  obliquely  folded ;  the  uteri  are  long,  straight,  and 
of  uniform  slender  diameter  when  unimpregnated.  The  oa  tinc«s 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  irregular  flat  processes,  which  project 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  vagina,  gradually  becoming  smaller. 
The  urethra  communicates  with  the  vagina  near  its  distal  end : 
the  clitoris  projects  from  a  notch  just  beyond  the  urethra ;  and  in 
front  of  the  clitoris  is  the  wide  aperture  common  to  the  two 
large  preputial  or  '  castor '  bags :  there  are  also  smaller  lobulated 
masses  beyond  the  bags.  In  the  Rabbit  the  aperture  of  the 
pavilion,  ib.  &',  is  more  fimbriate  and  plicate  than  in  the  Beaver: 
it  is  continued  along  the  border  of  a  shallow  peritoneal  capsule 
extending  from  the  further  side  of  the  ovary  to  the  border  of  the 
broad  ligament.  From  the  ovary  the  remnant  of  the  ligament  of 
the  primordial  kidney  ascends  to  the  diaphragm.     The  oviduct 

■c«n".p.l7T. 
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lb.  e,  c',  passes  outward  a  short  way  beyond  the  ovary,  then  sud- 
denly bends  back  toward  the  uterus,  /:  it  is  unravelled  in  fig. 
772,  A.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  efferent  canals  in  the  un- 
impregnated  state  are  shown  in  fig.  540.  The  uterine  tubes,  e,  /, 
are  united  for  a  short  distance  by  areolar  and  serous  tissue  at  ff ; 
but  open  separately  into  the  vagina,  as  shown  by  the  styles.  A,  u 
The  longitudinal  and  circular  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  are  as 
well  marked  as  in  Marsupials ;  but  the  inner  coat  has  a  different 
and  lower  structure :  it  is  more  homogeneous,  and  adheres  closely 
to  the  muscular  coat :  its  inner  surface  is  more  or  less  wrinkled, 
and  is  minutely  porous,  the  orifices  being  those  of  the  irregular 
canals  called  ^  utricular  glands,'  exuding  fluid,  and  lined  by  the 
formified  particles  or  *  cells,'  which  likewise  adhere  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  uterine  lining.  This,  when  injected,  presents  a  fine 
reticulate  structure,  with  a  similar  disposition  of  the  superficial 
capillaries.  Near  the  distal  end  of  the  true  vagina  are  two  small 
semilunar  folds,  with  their  concavity  directed  toward  the  uro- 
genital passage.  This  is  long  in  LeporidcB  and  a  few  other 
Brodents:  its  commencement  is  indicated,  where  valvular  limits 
are  wanting,  by  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  ib.  d :  it  terminates 
close  to  the  vent  in  all  Rodents ;  and,  in  the  Hare,  on  the  same 
nude  patch  of  skin  on  each  side  of  which  is  the  glandular  bag,  q. 
The  *  preputium  clitoridis '  opens  just  within  the  verge  of  the 
urogenital  outlet :  the  clitoris  commences  by  two  crura,  and  ter- 
minates by  a  flattened  bifid  glans.  In  the  Capybara  the  urethra 
terminates  close  to  the  vulva,  and  a  groove  is  continued  to  the 
preputium  clitoridis,  which  projects  externally.  In  many  Ro- 
dents {Arvicoluy  LagostomuSy  Bathyergus)  the  clitoris  is  per- 
forated by  the  urethral  canal.  In  the  Squirrel  the  vulva  is  a 
longitudinal  slit  upon  a  conical  prominence  or  'peak:'  in  the 
Porcupine  the  vulva  is  a  thick  semilunar  prominence,  puckered 
up  internally  into  longitudinal  folds,  and  opening  immediately 
below  the  vent.  The  urethra  and  preputium  clitoridis  are  close 
to  the  vaginal  outlets 

The  human  uterus  repeats,  as  an  anomaly,  the  grade  of  con- 
centrative  development  attained  by  those  Rodents  in  which 
a  short  common  cavity  or  '  corpus '  intervenes  between  the 
cornua  and  the  vagina,  as  in  the  instance,  fig.  541,  given  by 
Arthur  Farre  in  his  masterly  Article  '  On  the  Uterus  and 
its  Appendages.^  » 

§  385.  In  Insectivora. — In  some  of  these  Lissencephala,  as  in 
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Bome  Rodentia,  the  clitoriif  projects  externally  to  the  TulVm,  uid 
is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal.    The  Mole,  which  ezempUfiM 
thin  structure,   fig.  542,  <?, 
also  shows  a  complete  clo- 
sure of  the  va^nal  ori6ce 
in  the  virgin   state,  ib.  1,' 
the  vulva  afterwards,  ibu  2, 
intervening,  at   r,  between 
the  clitoris,  c,  and  the  pro- 
minent   vent,     below    the 
letter  ».    The  canals,  seve- 
rally continued  from  these 
apertures,  viz.  rectum,  va- 
gina, and  urethra,  are  all 
anterior  to  the  pubic  bones, 
consequently    outside    the 
pelvis.     There  is  no  valvular  or  other  distinctioQ  between  the 
vagina  and  corpus  uteri;  a  long,  somewhat  tortuous,  subdepressed 
utero-vaginal  canal  extends  into  the  ab- 
I  domen  to  terminate  in  the  comua  uteri: 

these  are  cylindrical  tubes,  and  describe 
three  abrupt  curves,  on  quitting  the 
corpus  uteri,  at  right  angles  therewith. 
The  ovaries  are  commonly  found  with  a 
tuhercukte  exterior,  and  are  inclosed  in 
an  almost  complete  peritoneal  capsule^ 
The  oviduct  pursues  a  wavy  course  along 
this  capsule  to  the  uterine  *  horn.'  The  ovarian  ligament,  com- 
mencing near  the  diaphragm,  descends  external  to  the  kidney, 
carrying  before  it  a  peritoneal  fold.  The  uterine  ligament  is 
continued  from  the  end  of  the  '  cornu,'  and  rung  along  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  fold,  or  '  mesometry,'  to 
the  {Hu-t  answering  to  the  abdominal  ring  in  the  male. 

The  SbrewB  closely  resemble  the  Moles  in  their  female  organs: 
there  is  the  same  absence  of  os  tinea:  and  a  corresponding  length  of 
utcro-vi^inal  canal  from  which  the  comua,  fig.  389,  w,  arch  away 
at  a  right  angle.  In  the  impregnated  specimen  figured,  the  com- 
mencing embryos  were  lodged  in  caecal  dilatations  of  the  comua. 
In  the  great-snouted  Shrew  (i?A(/ncAocyoB),  the  ovaria,  fig.  543,  x, 
arc  placed  each  near  the  orifice,  o,  of  a  large  peritoneal  capsule, 
bordered  hy  the  oviduct,  (,  which  slightly  enlarges  towards  the 

'  According  to  liiii".  p.  1006. 
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uterus.  This  commences  by  a  bifid  expansion,  and  is  continued 
without  constriction  or  distinction  into  a  wide  vagina  with 
interlocking  transverse  folds  at  its  uterine  half.  In  Tupaia 
the  clitoris  is  long  but  is  merely  grooved,  the  groove  being 
continued  to  the  urethral  opening  just  within  the  vulva.  The 
uterine  cornua  are  short.  In  the 
Hedgehog  the  clitoris  projects  from 
a  prepuce  into  a  urogenital  pas- 
sage of  an  inch  in  length,  mid- 
way between  the  vulva  and  the 
urethra :  here  a  slight  constriction 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  proper 
vagina.  This  canal  soon  becomes 
rugous ;  the  ruga)  are  nearly  trans- 
verse, increasing  in  breadth,  and  in- 
terlocking near  the  os  tineas,  which 
seems  to  terminate  the  series.  The 
body  of  the  uterus  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length;  the  cornua  not 
much  more.  The  ovary  is  tuber- 
culate  and  furrowed ;  its  perito- 
neal capsule  is  large,  with  a  small 
orifice  near  the  termination  of  the 
oviduct  in  the  uterus.  The  ovaria 
are  large  and  clustered,  and  the 
uterine  cornua  long,  in  the  multi- 
parous  Tenrec(Cen/e/ca);*  the  va- 
gina has  the  transverse  alternating 
folds  at  the  uterine  half  of  the  canal. 

In  the  Bats  the  uterus  has  two  very  short  horns:  the  long 
corpus  uteri  opens  by  an  os  tincse  into  the  vagina :  in  Pteropus 
the  vagina  extends  into  a  cul-de  sac  beyond  the  os  tineas. 

§  386.  In  Bruta, — The  absence  of  the  valvular  or  mechanical 
limit  between  uterus  and  vagina,  noticed  in  certain  Insectivora^  is 
an  inferior  character  repeated  in  the  present  order  of  Lissen- 
cephala.  In  the  Armadillos  {Dasypus  Peha^  e.g.)  the  uterine 
walls  gradually  become  thinner,  the  epithelium  denser  and 
smoother,  and  longitudinal  furrows  finally  denote   the  vagina, 

*  Of  the  two  specimens  of  Centeies  scfosus  transmitted  to  me  by  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
Rawson,  Treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  one  had  brought  forth  twenty  young:  he  had 
known  an  instance  of  twenty-two  at  a  birth,  the  more  usual  numlwr  being  twelve  to 
eighteen.  I  added  dissections  of  the  foetus  to  the  Hunterian  Series  under  the 
Nu.  3577,  A,  to  show  the  close  analogy  in  form  and  structure  of  the  male  and  female 
organs  at  that  period. 
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which  opens  into  a  wide  urethra  about  an  inch  from  the  end  of 
the  clitoris,  the  groove  of  which  is  continued  from  the  uredm. 
The  usual  subordinate  relations  of  urethral  and  vaginal  canib 
are  here  reversed.  The  clitoris  in  Dasypus  S^cinetus  is  longer 
than  in  the  9-banded  species,  measuring  nine  lines  in  the  ud- 
ercct  state :  it  is  of  a  pointed  form,  covered  iiidth  a  leaden-colound 
integument,  and  situated  an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus :  the  vuln 
is  placed  on  an  eminence.  From  this  orifice  the  urogenital  ctnl 
extends  eight  lines,  receiving  the  vagina  by  a  transverse  semilunar 
slit,  and  being  then  continued  for  five  lines  further  without  anj 
diminution  of  diameter,  and  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de 
sac,  into  which  the  urethra  opens  by  a  very  small  orifice,  h 
Das.  Peba,  the  urogenital  cavity  is  not  separated  by  a  com. 
sponding  contraction  from  the  urinary  bladder,  but  is  a  moR 
direct  continuation  of  it.  In  this  Armadillo  the  uterus  is  un- 
divided ;  it  expands  to  the  fundus,  which  again  contracts  to  i 
point,  the  oviducts  being  continued  from  the  sides  of  the  fundus: 
in  Dasypus  6'cinctus  the  uterus  is  triangular,  the  fundus  expand- 
ing into  slightly  produced  angles,  from  which  the  oviducts  are 
continued.  These,  in  both  species,  wind  round  the  peritoneal 
capsules  of  the  ovaries,  become  tortuous,  and  terminate  by  fim- 
briate expanded  openings  directed  toward  the  ovary,  which  wa» 
subelongate  and  smooth  in  both  the  dissected  specimens. 

In  the  Ai  {Bradypus  tridactylus)  the  uterus  is  like  that  d 
Dasypus  6-cinctuSy  the  oviducts  being  continued  from  the  angles 
of  the  fundus:  between  the  uterus  and  vagina  there  is  as 
little  distinction ;  and  the  elongate  common  canal  communi- 
cates (in  the  young  Sloth)  by  two  apertures  with  a  short  and 
wide  urogenital  passage.  The  ovaria  are  smooth  elliptic  bodies, 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  stroma  than  in  multiparous  Lisse*- 
cephala :  the  oviducts,  commencing  by  fimbriate  apertures  upon 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  capsule,  pursue  a  serpentine  course  b 
that  peritoneal  fold  to  the  fundus  uteri.  The  ovarian  ligaments 
are  continued  each  along  the  margin  of  a  peritoneal  fold  upwaid 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  dovmward  to  an  oval  *  parovarium,'  or 
remnant — of  unusual  size — of  the  *  Wolffian  body':  the  nn- 
obliterated  termination  of  its  duct  opens,  as  in  most  JLissencephala^ 
on  each  side  the  urogenital  passage,  here  very  short.  In  the 
Unau  {Bradypus  didactylus)  the  rudiment  of  an  uterine  septum 
appears  as  a  longitudinal  ridge  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
anterior  wall  in  the  unimpregnated  state :  in  this  species,  also, 
the  utero-vaginal  canal  communicates  in  the  virgin  animal  bv 
two  distinct  orifices  with  the  short  urogenital  tract,  the  outlet  of 
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which  is  common  with  the  vent.  The  clitoris  is  shorty  and  does 
not  project  beyond  the  cloacal  aperture.  In  the  great  Anteater 
(^Myrmecophaga  juhata)  the  vulva  and  vent  have  likewise  a  com- 
mon external  cloacal  outlet. 

§  387.  In  Cetacea. — The  ovaria  are  narrow  and  elongate,  with 
the  surface  frequently  fissured  so  as  to  appear  convoluted :  the 
orifice  of  the  *  pavilion'  is  rarely  fimbriate,  but  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  produced  into  numerous  folds,  which  sometimes  project 
like  a  short  fringe.  The  uterus  is  *  bicorn '  with  a  short  body  : 
the  lining  of  the  *  cornua '  is  longitudinally  plicate ;  the  os  tinea) 
is  prominent :  the  surface  of  the  vagina  has  many  complex  trans- 
verse folds.  The  vulva  is  a  longitudinal  fissure,  fig.  608,  a,  anterior 
to  the  vent,  ib.  b :  its  labia  are  composed  of  soft  and  yielding  in- 
tegument not  loaded  with  oil :  a  short  urogenital  tract  is  marked 
off  by  the  entry  of  the  urethra  upon  a  longitudinal  ridge  of  the 
vagina :  anterior  to  the  urethra  are  two  folds,  like  the  *  labia 
minora,'  between  which  is  the  clitoris :  at  the  sides  of  the  uro- 
genital passage  are  the  orifices  of  *  Malpighian  canals.'  In  Baled- 
noptera  the  peritoneal  fold  forms  a  wide  and  shallow  sac  beneath 
the  ovary  :  the  oviduct  dilates  at  first,  then  contracts,  and  after  a 
short  wavy  course  is  continued  straight  to  the  corresponding  horn 
of  the  uterus.  The  lining  membrane  of  this  part  is  longitudinally 
plicate ;  the  folds  subside  at  the  beginning  of  the  *  corpus  uteri,' 
but  again  reappear,  and  are  continued  upon  broader  transverse  or 
circular  productions  of  the  lining.  The  third  of  these,  progres- 
sively increasing  in  depth,  represents  the  ^os  tincae:'  just  beyond 
this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vagina,  is  a  semicircular  fold,  also 
multiplicate  longitudinally :  it  is  followed  by  four  other  trans- 
verse folds  progressively  increasing  in  width :  beyond  these  the 
longitudinal  plicae  gradually  subside.  In  Hyperoodon  about  ten 
oblong  processes  surround  the  entry  of  the  oviduct  into  the  ute- 
rine horn,  into  which  they  project :  the  uterine  body  presents  a 
few  large  smooth  ridges  and  obtuse  processes.  The  ^  os  tineas '  is 
divided  into  five  tubercles:  about  six  inches  intervene  between 
these  and  the  first  transverse  fold  of  the  vagina :  between  these 
folds  the  membrane  is  produced  into  smaller  wavy  and  longitu- 
dinal rugae.  In  Delphinus  delphis  and  in  Phoccena  the  entry  of 
the  oviduct  into  the  uterine  horn  is  not  defended  by  processes  of 
the  lining  membrane.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse  produc- 
tions of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  inner  surfaces  resemble  those  of 
the  Whale.  The  *  larger  folds  of  the  vagina  appear  like  a  suc- 
cession of  ora  tineas.'  * 

*  XX.  vol.  ir.  p.  176. 
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§  388.  In  Sirenia.— In  both  Haticart  and  Rltytina  the  t 
ig,  544,  o,  is  characterised  by  longitadinal  rugie :   the  body 
fii4  uterus,    c,    is    reli 

longer  than  in  C 
and,   in    the   youE 
impregnated  Dugi 
wavy :     the    corni 
verge  at  right  angl 
more    slender,   an 
arched :   there  is  i 
developed     '  o«     1 
The    vulva    is    sii 
further    in     ad  van 
the    vent.      In  R. 
Stcllcr  deacribes  the  clitoris  as  of  a  hard  texture,  an  incli 
half  long,  situated  at  the  anterior  broader  part  of  the  vulva, 
is  ciglit  inches  anterior  to  the  anus. 

§  389,  In  I'mlioscitlia. — In  a  half-grown  female  Eh 
{^Elephas  Indicm,  Cuv.),the  ovaria  arc  small  oMong  bodies 
an  irregular  tuberculated  exterior  and  large  jiroportion  of  st 
the  ovarian  ajtertures  of  the  oviducts  are  provided  with  nun 
long  and  slender  branched  pi-ocesses,  like  a  loose  tassel, 
tube  makes  a  long  bend  u[)on  itself  around  a  deep  and  n 
ovarian  capsule,  and  maintains  a  slightly  tortuous  course 
uterus.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  very  short ;  the  comii 
long  and  wide ;  their  inner  surface  is  broken  by  a  few 
transverse  puckerings  on  the  concave  side.  The  body  < 
uterus  presents  two  large  semilunar  folds,  and  the  os  tir 
represented  by  three  similar  suecessive  and  alternate  folds, 
form  the  boundary  between  the  uterus  and  vngina:  the  lai 
divided  from  the  urogenital  canal  by  a  constriction,  in  v 
viewed  from  the  urogenital  side,  there  appear  three  amall 
tures :  the  middle  one  leads  to  the  vagina ;  the  lateral  on 
the  mucous  sinuses,  called  '  canals  of  Malpighi.'  The  im 
surface  of  the  vagina  presents  a  few  slight  and  irregular  r 
those  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal  affect  a  more  regular,  a 
some  places  a  penniform,  arrangement;  the  urethra  termi 
immediately  beyond  the  constriction.  The  clitoris  mea 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  two  crura  are  attached  t( 
rami  of  the  os  pubis  :  they  are  of  n  dense  cavernous  texture 
are  joined  together  to  form  the  body  of  the  clitoris :  this 
closed  in  a  strong  ligamentous  capsule.  After  the  junctit 
the  crura  the  clitoris  descends  along  the  perineum,  with  its  \ 
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or  posterior  surface  applied  to  the  urogenital  canal ;  two  muscles, 
answering  to  the  levatores  penis  in  the  male,  converge  and  unite 
upon  the  upper  or  anterior  part  of  the  clitoris,  and  send  their 
common  tendon  through  a  sheath  to  terminate  near  the  glans : 
this  is  composed  of  a  vascular  corpus  spongiosum. 

§  390.  In  Perissodactyla, — The  ovaria,  in  Rhinoceros  TndicuSy 
are  included  within  a  large  peritoneal  sac,  communicating  with 
the  general  abdominal  cavity :  they  are  compact,  oblong  and 
subcompressed.  The  oviducts  commence  by  wide  orifices,  having 
a  richly  fimbriated  margin :  their  diameter  at  the  expanded  end 
equals  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  but  they  gradually  diminish  in  size 
as  they  pass  in  a  slightly  tortuous  course  along  the  parietes  of 
the  ovarian  capsule  towards  the  uterus:  just  before  they  enter 
the  cornu  their  diameter  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  a  line. 
They  terminate  in  the  extremity  of  the  cornu  upon  a  valvular  pro- 
tuberance about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
processes.  The  *  cornua  uteri'  are  each  seventeen  inches  in  length : 
the  *  corpus  uteri '  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  cornua  are 
occupied  by  close-set  longitudinal  folds :  the  inner  surface  of  the 
corpus  is  smooth.  The  vagina,  about  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
is  divided  by  a  constriction  from  the  urogenital  tract,  which  is 
three  inches  long.  The  upper  or  uterine  third  of  the  vagina  is 
occupied  by  broad  transverse  folds,  the  lowest  of  which  is  most 
extensive.  About  an  inch  above  this  fold,  or  nearer  the  uterus, 
a  second  and  smaller  fold  is  formed,  which  also  descends  from  the 
upper  and  lateral  parietes  of  the  vagina,  but  passes  across  in  an 
oblique  direction:  then  follow  in  quick  succession  a  series  of 
shorter  but  equally  broad  semilunar  folds,  which  become  alternate 
in  their  relative  position  as  they  approach  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
cause  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  to  assume  a  spiral  course:  as 
these  valvular  folds  also  assume  a  thicker,  softer,  and  more 
vascular  texture,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  where  the 
vagina  ends  or  the  uterus  begins.*  The  structure  resembles 
that  in  the  Tenrec  and  some  other  Lissencephala,  The  urethra 
opens  into  the  urogenital  passage  just  beyond  the  vaginal  con- 
striction. The  lateral  aperftires  of  the  ^  Malpighian  canals '  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  vulva.  These  canals  expand, 
and  then  divide  and  subdivide,  terminating  in  blind  ends  near 
the  beginning  of  the  vagina.*  The  *  preputium  clitoridis '  and 
urogenital  canal  open  externally  by  distinct  but  approximate 
narrow  elongate  orifices :  the  vulva  opens  about  five  inches  from 
the  vent. 

>  V.  p.  62,  pi.  18.  *  lb.  Tw,  m. 
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In  the  Tapir  the  ovaria  are  small  Bobcompresaed  oval  bodio, 
in  a  widely  open  peritoneal  pouch ;  the  oviducts  have  a  tortoOK 
course  along  the  pouch  near  its  margin  to  the  uterine  btnw. 
which  are  long,  and  longitudinally  multiplicate  within  :  the  bodj 
of  the  iitcruB  is  hut  two  inches  long,  the  *08  tincie '  not  Terr 
prominent :  the  vagina  is  long ;  a  constriction  divides  it  from  tli( 
urogenital  passnge,  which  is  short.  The  clitoris  and  Malpigfaiu 
canals  resemble  those  of  the  Rhinoceros. 

In  the  Mnre  the  ovaries,  of  an  elongate  reniform  figure,  ui 
inclosed  and  concealed  in  large  peritoneal  aacculi,  fig.  574,  ;,ti 
the  mouths  of  which  the  fimbriated  extremitiea  of  the  oviducts  ve 
attached.  The  inner  surface  of  the  pavilions  arc  characterised  br 
numerous  narrow,  close-set,  minutely  plicated  laminss.  The  on- 
ducts  have  a  wavy  course  to  the  boms  of  the  uterus,  which  area 
little  longer  than  the  body  or  common  cavity- ;  short  obliqw 
wavy  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  much  developed  in  the  im- 
pregnated state,  fig.  575,  C,  project  into  the  interior  :  a  few  similir 
folds  are  present  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  together  with  otbm 
which  are  broader  and  disposed  more  longitudinally  at  the  cerrii. 
The  OB  uteri,  ih.  /,  is  denoted  by  the  aphincteric  thickening  rf 
the  muscular  coat  and  the  contraction  of  the  canal ;  bat  ^en 
is  little  or  no  valvular  projection  into  the  vagina.  Of  this  cuiL 
k,  the  inner  surface  is  increased  by  numerous  irregular  longitu* 
dinal  folds :  a  constriction  defines  the  vagina  from  the  urogenitil 
passage,  ib.  d;  the  urethra,  lb.  e,  opens  near  the  constrictim. 
behind  a  rugous  prominence  or  flap,  ib./  The  orifices  of  mnj 
follicles  arc  dispersed  over  the  comparatively  smooth  surface  of 
the  urogenital  passage.  The  trilobate  '  glans  clitoridia,*  iK  a, 
projects  from  its  preputium  close  to  the  anterior  mar^n  of  the 
vulva.  It  is  provided  with  '  erectores '  muscles  and  a  '  plexu 
retiformia ':  the  sphincter  of  the  uro- 
genital passage  is  very  powerful.  In 
the  Filly  the  communication  of  the  va- 
gina with  the  urogenital  canal  is  di- 
vided by  a  longitudinal  soptum  or 
'hymen.'  The  Zebra  and  Ass  closelv 
agree  with  the  Mare  in  the  structure  of 
the  female  oi^ana. 

5  391.  In  Artiodactffia.  —  Tlie  ov»- 
rta  of  the  Sow,  fig.  545,  are  large 
I  irregidar  and  tuberculate  surface :  when 
the  ovisiies  enlarge,  the  stroma  is  scanty  in  proDortioD.  Eadi 
ovarium  is  inclosed  within  a  peritoneal  m^  i^erture  of 


oblong  bodies  with 
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which  it  has  a  pedunculate  attachment.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
sac  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  wide  and  deep  pavilion,  the 
margin  of  the  abdominal  opening  of  which  is  almost  entire ;  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pavilion  is  augmented  by  many  long  but 
narrow  and  highly  vascular  folds,  which  radiate  from  the  beginning 
of  the  contracted  part  of  the  oviduct  upon  the  expanded  pavilion. 
The  uterine  cornua  are  long.  The  numerous  and  irregular  pro- 
cesses and  wrinkles  which  characterise  the  inner  surface  of  the 
horns  of  the  uterus  gradually  subside  in  the  body  as  this  ap- 
proaches the  vagina,  and  pass  into  two  or  three  series  of  thick  and 
soft  ridges  of  the  lining  tissue.  The  os  uteri  is  denoted  by  a 
series  of  close-set,  narrow,  longitudinal  folds,  but  there  is  no  val- 
vular projection  or  *  os  tincae.'  In  the  true  vagina  the  longitudinal 
folds  become  fewer,  and  gradually  subside  toward  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  vagina  and  urogenital  passage.  The  urethra 
opens  between  two  longitudinal  ridges,  but  the  surface  both  of 
these  and  other  similar  projections  in  the  urogenital  passage  is 
broken  by  numerous  fine,  wavy,  and  oblique  furrows.  The  clitoris 
projects  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  vulval  labia.  In  the  Peccari 
the  vaginal  folds  toward  the  uterine  end  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
a  spiral  curve  to  the  canal,  like  tliat  in  the  Tenrec  and  Rhino- 
ceros. Usually  one  ovisac  enlarges,  at  the  heat,  in  each  ovary, 
or  there  may  be  two  in  one  ovary,  the  Peccary  producing  not 
more  than  two  at  a  birth. 

In  the  uniparoiis  Camel  the  ovary  is  a  comparatively  small  sub- 
compressed  oval  body  with  a  smooth  and  even  exterior :  it  becomes 
furrowed  and  subtuberculate  in  older  specimens,  or  at  the  heat. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capsula  ovarii  appears  to  be  formed  by  the 
fimbriate  aperture  of  the  oviduct,  which  is  of  very  large  size,  and 
is  supported  by  a  broad  fold  of  peritoneum ;  the  pavilion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  contracted  part  of  the  duct  has  its  inner  surface  pro- 
vided with  many  broad  parallel  folds :  the  oviduct  is  disposed  in 
a  series  of  four  oblique  festoons,  and  is  then  continued  in  an  un- 
convoluted  course  toward  the  uterus. 

The  cornua  are  of  moderate  length,  and  describe  each  a  regular 
semicircular  curve :  they  have  a  smooth  internal  surface,  beset  with 
utricular  pores^  without  trace  of  cotyledonal  processes.  The  corpus 
uteri  is  short :  the  cervix  is  occupied  with  a  series  of  oblique  but 
nearly  transverse  folds,  which  do  not  quite  complete  a  circle.  Three 
of  these  folds  are  seen  from  the  vagina  concentrically  disposed 
around  the  beginning  of  the  uterus,  which  has  no  defined  ^os  tincae.' 
The  commencement  of  the  wide  vagina  presents  a  smooth  and  even 
internal  surface.     The  clitoris  commences  by  two  crura,  and  is 
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continued  in  a  tortuous  and  somewhat  spiral  course  to  the  prepo- 
tium  clitoridis,  to  one  side  of  which  it  is  adherent :  the  extremity 
of  the  preputium  forms  a  conical  prominence  external  to  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  urogenital  canal.  The  ^plexus  retiformis' 
forms  two  large  bodies. 

In  the  Pigmy  Musks  or  Chevrotains  (  Tragulus)  the  ovaria  are 
smooth  oblong  bodies  with  a  somewhat  angular  contour.  The 
oviducts  pursue  a  scalloped  course  along  the  edge  of  the  broad 
ligament,  and  terminate  in  an  expanded  elongated  pavilion  at  the 
outer  port  of  the  circumference  of  the  capsula  ovarii.  I  found  the 
comua  of  the  uterus  are  unequal  in  size  ;  the  right  was  the  largest 
in  the  specimen  examined ;  its  inner  surface  was  smooth,  the  utri* 
cular  pores  generally  diflFiised,  without  any  appearance  of  cotyle- 
donal  processes,  implying  an  uniform  and  stunted  villosity  of  the 
foetal  chorion,  as  in  the  Camel  tribe.*  The  inner  surface  of  the 
vagina  has  many  parallel  longitudinal  folds,  the  abrupt  termina* 
tion  of  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  uterus,  there  being 
no  OS  tinea;.     The  vulva  is  close  to  the  vent. 

In  horned  Ruminants  the  lining  of  the  comua  uteri  shows 
smooth  prominences,  devoid  of  utricular  pores,  called  *  caruncles' 
or  cotyledonal  processes,  fig.  646,  ^,  ^,  increasing  in  number  with 
the  size  of  the  species.     In  Cervus  rufus  and  C  capreolus  there 
may  be  from  four  to  six  in  each  cornu,  longitudinally  disposed: 
in  the  Giraffe  there  may  be  eighty.     In  the  Cameline  group  we 
have  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capsula  ovarii  is  formed  by 
the  expanded  fimbriated  aperture  of  the  oviduct  itself,  which  is 
of  very  large  size.     In  Deer,  Antelopes,  Bovines,  and  Ovines  the 
ovarium,  ib.  A,  is  lodged  in  a  depression  or  sacculus  of  the  broad 
ligament,  which  is  more  or  less  deep,  and  has  its  apertures  more  or 
less  contracted  in  different  species.    In  the  Giraffe  this  sacculus  Is 
wide  and  deep,  and  incloses  almost  the  whole  of  the  ovary.      The 
fimbriated  extremity  of  each  oviduct  is  expanded  upon  the  outer 
margin  of  the  ovarian  capsule,  as  in  fig.  546,  t,  t ;  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pavilion  is  beset  with  numerous  fine  oblique  striae,  and  is 
further  increased  by  narrow  folds  of  laminse  converging  toward  the 
contracted  opening  of  the  duct.    The  oviduct  forms  three  or  four 
wavy  folds,  and  is  then  continued  along  the  walls  of  the  wide 
ovarian  capsule  to  the  extremity  of  the  uterine  horn,  which  makes 
an  abrupt  curve  to  meet  it.      Each  cornu  becomes  bent  in   a 
spiral  form  when  distended  with  fluid:   four  longitudinal   rows 
of  compressed  caruncles  project  from  the   inner  surface.      The 
cervix  of  the  uterus  is  occupied  by  two  circular  series  of  close-set, 

*  ccxxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  Note, 
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longitudinal  lamellar  processes,  with  their  free  margins  converging 
to  the  centre  of  the  canal.  Above  these  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  uterus  sends  off  several  thicker  processes  similarly  arranged. 
The  *  OS  tineas '  is  a  large  transversely  oval  prominence,  having 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  in  the  centre,  and  marked  by  numerous 
fine  ruga?,  which  radiate  from  this  orifice.  The  vulva  or  *  peak  ' 
in  the  Giraffe  resembles  that  of  the  Deer,  and  the  other  homed 
Ruminants,  in  coming  to  a  point  below,  within  which  is  the  clitoris. 
From  the  vulva  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  passage  is  five 
inches  long  in  the  GiraflPe:  the  proper  vagina  is  lined  with  a 
smooth  and  polished  membrane,  which  is  disposed  in  numerous 
fine  and  small  longitudinal  rugae. 

In  the  Bison  {Bison  Americanus)  the  ovaria  are  smaller  than  in 
the  Giraffe,  and  the  peritoneal  sacculi,  or  capsules,  are  deeper, 
and  have  a  more  contracted  aperture ;  they  are  situated  wholly 
external  to  the  ovary,  with  their  apertures  turned  toward  those 
bodies.  The  fimbriated  pavilion  is  extended  along  the  external 
border  of  the  opening  of  the  ovarian  sac.  The  smooth  caruncles 
of  the  uterus  are  softer,  thicker,  and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  Gi- 
raffe, and  are  less  regularly  disposed.  Series  of  longitudinal  laminae 
are  disposed  on  transverse  folds  in  the  cervix  uteri ;  the  upper- 
most arc  narrower  and  longer ;  other  series  of  shorter,  broader, 
and  thicker  folds  intervene  between  them  and  the  plicated  os 
tiucae.  The  longitudinal  folds  of  the  vagina  are  also  more  de- 
veloped than  in  the  Giraffe. 

In  the  Rein-deer  {Cervus  Tarandus),  the  ovaria  are  small, 
simple,  smooth,  ovate  bodies,  with  the  larger  end  attached  to  the 
fimbriated  aperture  of  the  oviduct ;  this  is  situated  external  to 
the  ovary,  between  which  and  the  rest  of  the  oviduct  the  peri- 
toneum is  developed  into  a  wide  but  shallow  sac.  The  oviduct, 
after  a  few  slight  folds  at  its  commencement,  is  continued  straight 
to  the  uterus.  The  cornua  are  unconnected  with  each  other  for 
the  first  half  of  their  extent :  the  first  of  the  cotyledonal  pro- 
cesses commences  near  the  orifice  of  the  oviduct,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  compressed  elongated  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  cornu,  with  its  lower  extremity 
projecting  free  for  the  extent  of  half  an  inch ;  the  succeeding 
caruncle,  which  begins  where  the  other  ends,  is  also  elongated 
and  flattened,  but  is  shorter  and  broader;  the  third  is  much 
shorter,  but  thicker  and  broader;  the  fourth,  which  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  common  uterus,  is  the  smallest.  The 
caruncles  of  three  other  rows  have  similar  proportions.  In  the 
cervix  uteri  the  lining  membrane  is  produced    into   numerous 
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cI«BC-aet  longitudinal  laminie,  Bupported  on  six  successirely  I 
trantti'crse  ])roec»»eu,  the  two  last  of  which  project  into  the  vi 
and  form  the  ns  tincn;.  The  vagina  exhibits  at  Its  coinni 
mcnt  smiie  longitudinal  rugic  ;  but  the  rest  of  its  inner  surf 
almost  smooth. 

The  cornua  uteri  in  the  Goat  and  Sheep,  fig.  546,  g,  are 
tively  longer,  more  tortuous,  and  expand  more  gradnally 
the  ends  of  the  oviducts  than  in  the  Deer  and  Cow ;  their 
of  confluence  is  marked  by  the  style  f.  The  structui 
the  corpuH  and  cervix  uteri  resembles  that  in  the  Bison. 
gruujis  of  laniinie   there   present  the   appearance  of  a  nn 


of  aucreRflive  ora  tincsc,  ib.  c,  h.  In  the  virgin  Ewe  a  filamci 
hand,  crofuiug  the  couKtrictiun  between  the  urogenital  canal 
vagina  rc|»rcsents  the  '  liynion.'  The  canals  of  Maljnghi 
into  the  urogenital  passage,  near  that  constriction.  TJie  c 
clitoridis  are  embraced  by  'erectorcs:'  the  glans  pn^ecta 
within  the  '  peak'  of  the  vulva. 

5  31*2.   ht  Caniii'ora. — In  the  Seal  {Phoca  vitulina)  the  oi 
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are  inclosed  in  the  peritoneal  capsules^  situated  close  to  the  ends 
of  the  cornua  uteri.  The  orifice  of  the  capsule  is  chiefly  formed 
by  the  fimbriate  pavilion.  The  cornua  continue  distinct  some 
way  after  they  are  externally  joined  together,  the  actual  *  corpus 
uteri,'  or  common  cavity,  being  very  short.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  cornua  is  beset  with  thick  soft  eminences,  chiefly  in  the 
longitudinal  direction,  which  fall  into  longitudinal  ridges  as  they 
approach  the  corpus  uteri.  This  part  opens  into  the  vagina 
on  a  well-developed  round  os  tincae.  The  vagina  is  lined  by  a 
loose  usually  longitudinally  plicated  membrane :  it  is  separated, 
at  the  immature  period,  by  a  well-marked  constriction  from  the 
urogenital  canal.  The  urethra  opens  into  the  beginning  of  this 
canal  upon  a  mammillary  prominence.  The  clitoris  projects  from 
a  small  semilunar  depression,  just  within  the  verge  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal :  it  has  an  ossicle.  The  rectum 
tenninates  close  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  vulva,  and  a  common 
cloacal  sphincter  muscle  embraces  both  apertures. 

In  the  White  Bear  ( Ursus  maritimus)  the  ovaria  are  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  a  reflected  capsule  of  the  peritoneal  membrane, 
like  the  testes  in  the  tunica  vaginalis :  a  small  opening,  however, 
leads  into  the  ovarian  capsule  at  the  part  next  the  horn  of  the 
uterus.  The  fimbriated  orifices  of  the  oviducts  are  situated  close 
to  this  aperture :  the  ducts  pass  round  the  capsule  in  a  tortuous 
course  to  the  uterus.  The  two  cornua  uteri  communicate  with  a 
short  and  wide  corpus  uteri,  between  which  and  the  vagina  there 
appears  to  be  no  very  distinct  boundary :  a  broad  transverse 
rugous  projection  of  the  lining  membrane  holds  the  place  of  the 
OS  tincac.  The  vagina  is  separated  from  the  urogenital  canal  by 
two  transverse  semilunar  folds,  continued  one  from  each  side  of 
the  longitudinal  eminence  upon  which  the  urethra  opens.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  urogenital  canal  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  dark  colour  and  sharply  defined  rugae,  which  are 
mostly  longitudinal,  but  in  some  places  have  an  oblique  or 
penniform  arrangement.  The  clitoris  lies  concealed  in  a  deep 
preputial  cavity,  attached  through  its  whole  length  to  the 
anterior  or  under  part  of  the  urethro-sexual  canal:  it  has  an 
ossicle.  In  Ursus  lahiatus  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornua  uteri  is 
marked  by  obtuse,  depressed,  irregular  processes,  on  which  are 
utricular  pores.  The  body  of  the  uterus  offers  a  very  contracted 
area ;  it  terminates  by  a  small  circular  papillose  ridge  in  a  short 
but  wider  canal,  which  traverses  a  similar  but  much  larger  pro- 
minence, or  OS  tincse:  these  valvular  projections  are  minutely 
plicated.     The  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  presents  many 
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small,  irregular,  transverse  rugae  at  its  commencement,  but 
gratlually  pass  into  the  longitudinal  direction  at  its  termintti 
the  nrogcnital  canal,  which  ia  by  a  corrugated  valvular  fold. 

In  the  Hatel  { Ratelut  meUioorui)  tiio  lining  substance  ol 
uterine  horns  is  disposed  in  thick  longitudinal  and  oblique  I 
The  OS  tinric  is  a  double  circular  prominence.  The  beginui 
the  vagina  is  beset  with  numeroua  minute  obtuse  ruga;,  i 
become  lar<;er  and  more  longitudinal  as  they  approach  the 
frenita)  canal:  into  this  the  vagina  opens  by  a  bilobed  valvular 
The  inner  surface  of  the  urogenital  passage  is  smooth. 

In  the  Uitch  the  ca]>aciouB  capsules  of  the  ovaria  have  a  i 
aperture  at  the  part  nearest  the  uterus.  The  fimbriated  b 
ning  of  the  oviduct  is  attached  to  the  exterior  boundary  of 
aperture  opjwsite  the  ovarium ;  the  tube  itself  passes  in  a  i 
course  ruund  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  to  ^e  uterus, 
cornua  arc  long,  slender,  compressed  tubes,  with  numerou: 
euiinenceB  on  the  inner  surface :  they  are  joined  together  e 
nally  for  nearly  two  inches  before  they  communicate  witb 
body  of  the  uterus.  The  iuterior  of  this  part  presents  ■ 
smooth,  longitudinal  elevations  of  the  lining  membrane.  Tl 
tiiiciu  is  a  smooth,  thick,  siinjilc  prominence.  The  true  vagi 
of  considerable  length,  with  longitudinal  ruga::  the  urethra  c 
between  a  small  transverse  fold  and  the  triangular  flati 
'  clitoris,  beyond  which  is  a  secoud  transverse  crescentic  fold 
its  concavity  ojiposlte  that  of  the  preceding. 

In  the  Civet  (  Vivtrra  Civetta)  the  ovaria  approach  m 
to  the  globular  form  than  usual.  They  are  situated  in  shi 
capsules,  on  one  side  of  which  the  oviduct  commences  by  a  1 
elongated  ai)erturc.  The  cornua  uteri  are  long,  slender, 
pressed,  straight  canals.  The  corpus  uteri  is  equally  simple 
very  short;  the  vagina  is  long,  with  a  longitudinally  ru 
inner  surface.  The  urogenital  canal  opens  externally  on  a 
minent  vulva,  above  which  there  is  a  semilunar  cutaneoui 
presston,  which  receives  the  ducts  of  two  large  scent-glands. 

In  the  Leopard  {Felis  Leopardui)  the  ovaria  present  an  < 
gated,  elliptical,  flattened  form,  and  are  attached  by  one  edge  t( 
ovarian  ligament :  the  peritoneal  pouch  is  large  and  wide, 
an  opening  extending  its  whole  length.  In  the  Hyaena 
ovaria  have  a  more  com])act  oval  form,  and  are  more  comph 
inclosed  in  the  peritoneal  capsules.  The  fimbriated  apertur 
the  oviduct  is  extended  in  the  Leopard  along  one  side  of 
margin  of  the  pouch  ;  the  ovary  itself  forms  the  opposite  bound 
In  tlie  Jlyivna  the  pavilion  forms  a  smaller  proportion  of 
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margin  of  the  capsule.  The  oviduct  runs  a  short  and  tortuous 
course  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  ovarian  capsule  to  the  horn 
of  the  uterus:  both  comua  present,  in  the  unimpregnated  Leopard, 
the  form  of  simple,  straight,  narrow,  flattened  tubes,  with  a 
smooth  and  even  internal  surface,  and  they  open  into  the  common 
uterine  cavity  half-way  between  their  external  union  and  the 
vagina.  The  os  tincae  is  very  prominent,  and  is  beset  with 
numerous  short  papillose  processes :  in  the  Hyaena  it  is  not  papil- 
lose. The  vagina  in  the  Leopard  is  a  narrow  canal,  with  a  few 
smooth  longitudinal  ruga;  internally,  which  terminate  abruptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  urogenital  passage :  in  the  Hyaena  the  vagina 
is  wider  with  more  produced  longitudinal  folds.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  urogenital  passage  is  beset  with  coarse  papillae,  the 
larger  ones  being  aggregated  in  longitudinal  groups ;  at  its  ter- 
mination projects  the  clitoris :  and  at  the  sides  of  the  passage,  in 
the  Leopard,  are  the  orifices  of  two  large  glands.  The  i)repuce 
has  no  ossicle  or  cartilage  in  the  Viverrine  or  Feline  Carmvora, 

§  393.  In  Quadrumana. — The  reappearance  of  Lissencephalous 
characters  of  the  female  organs  in  the  lowest  members  of  the 
present  group  indicates  their  derivation  and  divergence  from  some 
antecedent  common  source.  The  smooth-brained  LcmuridcB  with 
gyrencephalous  proportions  of  cerebrum  show  a  common  utero- 
vaginal elongate  cavity,  as  in  certain  Bruta,  and  an  external 
|)erforate  clitoris,  as  in  Insectivora. 

In  Perodicticus ,  Lichanotus,  Otolicniis,  Tarsius  and  Stenops 
(both  St.  gracilis^  and  St  tardigradus\  the  ovaria  are  small  oval 
bodies,  in  adults  often  presenting  a  granulate  exterior ;  always 
suspended  in  a  depression,  which  is  a  rudiment  of  the  capsule  of 
the  broad  peritoneal  ligament.  The  oviducts  commence  by  a 
fimbriated  extremity  exterior  to  the  ovaries,  and  pass  in  front  of 
those  bodies  in  a  tortuous  course  to  the  horns  of  the  uterus. 
These  are  short  and  wide,  and  begin  by  large  obtuse  extremities ; 
they  are  lined  by  a  smooth,  thicl^,  and  seemingly  villous  mem- 
brane. After  the  junction  of  the  cornua  the  common  uterine  canal 
presents  internally  a  smoother  surface,  but  begins  to  fall  into  a 
number  of  fine  longitudinal  rugae :  it  is  continued  into  the  vagina 
without  any  line  or  mark  of  distinction ;  the  same  embryonal  cha- 
racter, as  in  Dasypus  and  Bradypus,  being  here  persistent.  The 
rugae  are  more  strongly  developed  in  this  canal,  which  terminates 
by  a  round  opening,  fig.  547,  A,  half  an  inch  anterior  to  the 
rectum,  ib.  a.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  vagina  is  the  clitorisi 
ib.  c  ;  it  is  a  large  and  prominent  body,  perforated^  like  the  neiiiji 
in  the  male,  by  the  urethral  canal,  which  opens  upon  f 
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by  a  vertical  fissure,  and  incloeed  above  and  at  the  ^es  hj  i 
crescentic  prepuce.  The  urethra  is  consequently  of  udqmu] 
length  in  these  email  Quadrnmana,  as  it  is  in  Afoles  and  Shren 
^'hcn  the  cerebrum  begins  to  show  deep  and  definable  gyntioH 
a  higher  type  of  female  organs  is  indicated.  The  uterus  is  difftr- 
entiated  from  the  vagina  by  an  os  tincie  in  the  Aye-aye,  and  He 
clitoris  is  distinct  from  the  urethra.  Moreover  the  vulva  open 
at  about  one  and  a  hilf 
inch  distance  from  tbe 
vent.  The  uterine  horn 
are  relatively  longer  thu 
in  most  other  J-emHrv't. 
The  08  tincae  appears  trilo' 
bate  through  fission  of  tht 
anterior  valve  or  *  lip.' 
The  vagina  shows  Uk 
uBual  provision  for  dilata- 
tion in  the  longitudiul 
folds.  The  urethral  orifice 
defines  a  urogenital  tract 
about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  vagina :  the  prepo- 
tium  clitoridis  opens  hj  ■ 
transverse  crescentic  fosn 
anterior  to  the  un^nitil 
outlet :  the  crura  clitoridii 
embrace  the  urogenital 
passage  before  uniting,  ob 
its  fore  wall,  into  the  bodj 
of  the  clitoris  :  the  gUiu 
is  subbilobate.' 

In  the  Mongoose  and 
other  species  of  true  Le- 
mur, the  uterus  communicates  with  the  v^lna  upon  a  distinct 
valvular  prominence  or  os  tincK ;  but  the  clitoris  is  situated  more 
within  the  verge  of  the  vulva  than  in  Chiromtfs,  and  is  perforated 
by  the  urethra.  The  rugffi  of  the  vagina  are  well  developed,  and 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  stronger  ones  are  longitudinal,  in  the  intei^ 
spaces  of  which  are  smaller  transverse  or  oblique  folds:  these 
assume  a  penniform  arrangement  near  the  outlet.  The  clitoris  ii 
inclosed  in  a  large  and  thick  internally  plicated  prepaoe.  Hie 
external  labia  are  continued  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ditorU : 
■  ccuii'.  p.  87,  tab.  3,  flgs.  3  and  3, 
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these  there  are  two  fimaller  folds,  or  ^  labia  minora/  continued  from 
the  sides  of  the  clitoris  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  vulva ;  and  on 
the  internal  surface  of  each  of  these  folds  there  is  a  thick  longitu- 
dinal process  of  membrane  projecting  like  the  *  carunculae  myrti- 
formes,'  intx)  the  cavity  of  the  vagina. 

In  Platyrhine  Monkeys  the  uterus  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a 
truncate  fundus,  the  angles  of  which  are  not  produced  into  comua : 
it  begins  to  show  thicker  muscular  walls.  The  os  tincae  is  bila- 
biate: the  urogenital  tr^ct  is  relatively  longer  than  in  Lemur y 
equalling  that  of  the  vagina.  The  clitoris  is  of  unwonted  length, 
and  is  pendent  outwardly,  like  the  penis  of  the  male,  in  the  Spider- 
Monkeys  (Ateles):  it  is  not  perforated  by  the  urethra ;  this  opens 
upon  a  longitudinal  fold  extending  from  the  constricted  limit  of 
the  proper  vagina  to  the  vulva. 

In  Catarhines  the  urogenital  tract  is  always  much  shorter  than 
the  vagina,  and  the  uterus  is  long  and  slender.  In  Papio 
Mormon  the  distended  clitoris  is  three  inches  in  length :  the 
glans  is  smooth:  the  inner  surface  of  the  proper  vagina  is 
obliquely  and  transversely  rugous:  the  external  labia  become 
much  swollen  at  the  heat.  In  both  Baboons  and  Macacques  the 
tunics  of  the  uterus  are  thinnest  at  the  fundus,  the  angles  of 
which  are  slightly  produced,  like  a  last  indication  of  coruua. 
At  the  cervix  there  are  seen,  besides  the  longitudinal  folds,  two 
bulbous  processes  of  the  lining  membrane ;  below  these  a  large 
OS  tincae,  with  a  remarkably  irregular  surface,  projects  into  the 
vagina.  This  canal  is  lined  by  a  dense  epithelium,  and  presents 
a  few  large  longitudinal,  and  numerous  small,  compressed,  trans- 
verse and  oblique  rugae,  the  margins  of  which  are  crenated.  A 
transverse  line  divides  the  vagina  from  the  urogenital  canal,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  is  the  termination  of  the  urethra  and 
also  the  orifices  of  the  glandular  sinuses,  called  canals  of  Gartner 
or  Malpighi.  In  Macacus  Silenus,  Hunter  compares  the  constric- 
tion with  a  caruncular  prominence  at  the  beginning  of  the  uro- 
genital tract  to  the  *  hymen ':  the  *  glans  clitoridis '  is  sub-bifurcate. 
In  the  Green-Monkey  and  other  species  of  Cercopithecus,  the  ovaria 
are  compressed,  and  approach  the  triangular  form ;  the  oviducts 
enter  the  angles  of  the  fundus  of  a  simple  undivided  uterus :  the 
cervix  uteri  is  occupied  by  several  irregular  longitudinal  rugas;  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vagina  presents  a  few  oblique  rugae.  The 
urethra,  in  Cere.  Sabaus,  terminates  two-thirds  of  an  inch  within 
the  vulva,  upon  a  longitudinal  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
there  is  a  tnuisverse  ridge  dividing  the  vagina  from  the  urogenital 
passage:  immediatel'^  *  ^   '  e  constriction  there  are  several 
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Bmal)  oblique  plications  of  the  lioing  membrane.  The  clitorit  u 
imperforate ;  on  cncli  side  of  it  there  is  a  tumid  process  of  int«pii- 
ment,  making  n  kind  of  prepuce.  From  these  processes  tmi 
ridges  pQSfl  backward  to  the  aides  of  the  vulva,  of  which  tbfj 
constitntu  the  labia,  and  between  tliese  there  is  a  groove  ninniD> 
fmm  Ihe  clitoris  to  tlie  urethro-sexual  caual.  In  the  tail4e>> 
AjMiB  the  fundus  uteri  acquires  increased  breadth;  the  gencnl 
walls  are  thicker  than  in  Monkeys;  but  the  entire  organ  is  longrt 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  human  subject. 

§  3W4.  In  Bimmia. — The  ovaria  of  the  adult  femaTe  areoval,t4ib> 
deprc^m'd  IxkIios,  fiff.  548,/,  suspended  by  the  layers  of  peritonenn 
continued  from  their  surface  to  the  '  broad  ligament,'  within  wliid, 


is  a  cord  of  sclen)U8  tissue  passing  from  the  uterine  end  of  th( 
ovary  to  the  womb,  and  called  '  liganicntuni  ovarii,'  ib.  A  :  a  priv 
cess  of  the  pavilion  connecting  these  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ovary  is  called  '  tubo-ovarian  ligament,'  ib.  t.  The  depression  of 
the  '  broad  ligament '  between  ovarium,  /,  and  oviduct,  c,  shown 
by  raising  the  former,  answers  to  the  'capsula  ovarii  '  of  lowcf 
Klainmals.  The  anterior  surface  is  less  convex  than  the  posterior 
one.  The  ovisacs  expand  in  a  dense  tissue  or  '  stroma,'  fig.  534,  in- 
closed in  a  sclerous  tunica  albuginea:  with  the  adventitious  tunic 
which  the  ovisacs  derive  in  their  enlargement  from  the  stroma, 
tliey  fonn  the  cavities  called  '  Graafian  vesicles.'  In  the  young 
adult  female  tlie  surface  of  the  ovary  is  smooth :  it  afterwards 
becomes  scarred  by  tlic  cicatrices  of  ruptures  caused  by  discbaisn 
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of  ova,  of  which  a  recent  inetaace  had  occurred  in  the  ovarium, 
fig.  549. 

The  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body,  noticeable  in  most  lower 
Mammals  in  the  form  of  a 

group    of  parallel  wavy  tii-  "''"' 

bulcH  extending  from  the 
ovary  between  the  layers  of 
the  broad  ligament,  is  con- 
stantly present  in  the  human 
subject,  and  is  termed '  paro- 
varium,' fig.  550,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
the  terminal  ciecum  becom- 
ing enlarged,  as  aXf,  tn  form 
the  so-called  '  hydatid'  of  '^'''"'"  hu^ILT;'^-"!^''™"!'^™'^*'"'"' 
the  broad  ligament :  con- 
tiguous Cicca,  b,  b.ne  a  tendency  to  become  dilated :  thoae  at 
the  opposite  end  become  atrophied,  (/,  as  does  likewise  the 
duct  e,  the  terminal  portion  of  whiL'h,  known  as  '  Gartner's  canal ' 
in   lower  Mammals,  can  seldom  be   recognised    in   the   human 


female.  The  'pavilion'  or  abdominal  aperture  of  the  oviduct 
('  Fallopian  tube/  Anthr.,  fig.  548,  d)  is  richly  provided  with  a 
fringe  of  irregularly  erenate  folds  radiating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  canal :  tlie  duct  dilates  beyond  this  orifice,  and  then  gradu- 
ally contracts  to  almost  capillary  minuteness:  the  surface  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tube  is  augmented  by  the  folds  continued 
from  the  fimbrite,  and  chiefly  longitudinal  in  direction;  these 
subside  about  an  incb  froin  the  uterus,  where  the  oviduct  again 
begins  slightly  to  dilate:  *  *'  Se  uterus  the  longitu- 

dinal impremions  term  dtbelium  of  the  lining 
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membrane  is  ciliate.  Such  is  the  strnctnre  of  the  human  oviduct, 
as  shown  in  the  preparation,  Vo.  2823,  A,  xx.  vol.  iv.  p.  189;  bat 
there  are  varieties,  bb  in  fig.  550.  A  remnant  of  the  priinoTi}i|] 
oviduct, "dr  'duct  of  Miiller,'  is  constant,  in  the  form  of  the 
pedunculate  hyilntid,  fig.  550,  i. 

The  human  uterus,  of  the  shape  and  dimcnsioos  shown  in  tbe 
sections,  figs.  551  atKl  552,  in  more  compact,  more  muscnlar,  thin 
in  QiiadrHuifiHa,  has  a  broatler  and  more  convex  fnndua,  a  mwc 
marked  constriction  between  the  incubating  and  transmitting  part^ 
and  these  are  more  dbtinct  in  their  respective  stmctures.  Hw 
former,  fig,  551,  vc,  which  is  analogous  to  and  honK^ogoiiB  with 


the  •  comna  uteri '  of  bmtes,  is  termed,  in  Anthropotomy,  the 
'  body ' :  the  part,  lb.  c  c,  which  answers  to  the  *  corpus  uteri '  in 
brutes,  fig.  546,  6,  c,  d,  is  termed  '  cervix  uteri.'  The  relation* 
above  enunciated  receive  an  interesting  confirmation  in  the  oc- 
casional anomaly  of  the  human  uterine  structure  shown  in  fig,  541. 
The  enlargement  for  the  lodgment  of  the  fcctus  and  its  appen- 
dages ia  limited  to  the  incubatory  part,  the  inner  surface  of  which 
in  the  unimprcgnated  womb  is  smooth,  and  by  contact  closea  the 
cavity,  as  at  i,  fig.  552.  The  cervix,  i,p,  has  its  inner  surface  in- 
creased by  numerous  plicate  folds  and  furrows ;  in  many  instances 
diverging  from  an  anterior   and   posterior  medial   longitudinal 
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riOge ;  and  here  a  slender  fusifonn  cavity,  occupied  by  secretion, 
is  luaintaincd. 

What  is  called  the  'lining  membrane'  of  the  uterus  is  a  layer 
of  substance,  fig.  570,  includii^  forinified  corpuscles  or  '  nuclei,* 
fusifonn  fibres,  and  amorphous  matter  traversed  by  the  irregular 
tortuous  canals,  called  '  utricular  glanda  or  follicles,'  and  by  capil- 
lary blood  vessels,  which  form  an  angular  network,  fig.  553,  on  the 
surface,  the  '  utriculi '  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  meshes.    This  substance  is  readily  shed  as  ^^^ 

'decidua,' and  renewed.  At  the 'cervix 'a  true 
'  lining  membrane '  becomes  differentiated, 
composed  of  basilcmma,  fibrous  and  vascular 
tissues,  follicles,  and  papilla;,  the  free  surface 
showing  a  precipitate  of  tessellated  epithelium. 
The  '  OS  uteri '  is  a  transversely  elliptic  con- 
vex protuberance,  upon  which  the  womb  com- 
municates with  the  vagina  by  a  transverse 
fissure.  It  is  directed  obliquely  backward, 
and  when  divided,  as  in  fig.  552,  presents  an 
'  anterior  lip,*  a,  and  a '  ^xwterior  lip,'  p.  The 
posterior  commencement  of  the  vaginal  canal, 
y,  overarching  the  '  oa  uteri,*  is  called  *  fornix.' 
The  peritoneum  is  continued  over  this  part  as 
far  as  the  line  or  reflection  upon  the  rectum,  r. 
Anteriorly,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from 
the  uterus  at  the  beginning  of  the  cervis,  which, 
from  6  to  &,  is  connected  to  the  urinary  bladder  by  areolar  tissue. 
The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  consists  of  fasciculi  of  unstriped 
fibres,  continued  from  those  of  the  angles  of  the  'fundus  uteri,* 
fig.  548,  ff,  inclosed  by  peritoneum,  and  continued  to  the  internal 
inguinal  ring :  here  it  expands,  and  separates  into  an  inner  fasci- 
.  cuius  lost  in  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans vers^Iia, 
a  middle  one  in  the  upper  column  of  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
and  an  external  one  to  the  inferior  column.  It  is  a  rudimental  ho> 
motype  of  the  cremaster  of  the  male  in  its  primitive  inverted  state. 
Anthropotomy  extends  the  term  'ligament'  to  the  different 
sheets  or  folds  of  peritoneum  continued  or  reflected  from  the 
uterus.  One  of  these  incloses  the  ligament  of  the  ovary  con- 
tinued upward  into  the  remnant  of  that  of  the  primordial  kidney. 
The  vagina  is  a  subdepresscd  cylindrical  canal,  commencing  tm 
in  fig.  552,  and  continued  to  near  the  vulval  outlet,  where  it  if 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  prominence  of  the  vestibule  on  which 
the  urethra  opens,  fig.  554,  u,  and  posteriorly  by  the  usually 
crescentic  fold,  which  more  or  less  constricts  the  distal  orifice  of 
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the  vafnna,  ib,  va.  The  inner  Burface  of  the  vagina  prceeni- 
numerous  cloac-set,  transverse,  often  verrucose,  rugw,  Bomctime 
diverging  from  op[Ki8ite  longitudinal  tracks,  as  *  coluranie  nigi- 
rum,'  ou  the  fore  and  back  parU  of  the  walla:  toward  the  tuIiiI 
end  of  the  canal  the  rufpc  become  broken  up  into  shorter  prcoi- 
nences,  or  *  leaflets.'  This  part  of  the  vi^na  is  surrounded  b_r  i 
'  constrictor '  muscle,  fig.  554,  b,  between  Trhich  and  the  innet 
membrane,  ib.  va,  then 
is,  on  each  side,  a  gbsd. 
-  ff,  which  sends  its  seen- 
tion  by  the  duct,  rf.into 
the  urogenital  passage, 
between  the  hymen  and 
nymphat ;  it  is  called  tk 
'  vulvo- vaginal '  gUnd. 
and  answers  to  '  Cow- 
pei's'  in  the  male.  Tht 
urogenital  jHi^isnge  rare- 
ly exceeds  an  inch  ii 
length ;  it  includes  tin 
prominence  or  '  Terti- 
bule,'  ib.  V,  U|X)n  whA 
the  urethra  opens;  tbe 
clitoris,  c,  with  its  pre- 
putium,  pc  ;  and  th( 
pair  of  highly  vascular 
folds,  »,'  continued  froo 
the  clitoris  downward  tn 
the  lower  boundary  <t 
the  passage.  The  vuln 
is  chiefly  c  mposed  by  the  labia  ib  /  (the  nght  one  has  be«ii 
removed  in  the  figure),  which  are  lateral  folds  of  tegumentuy 
and  '  dnrtoid '  tissue,  including  fibrous  and  adipose  eubstanM. 
The  outer  part  is  liairy  skin,  the  inner  layer  is  smooth,  vascular, 
pinkish  in  colour,  and  furnished  wiih  many  muciparous  andsehi- 
CC0U8  follicles.  Above  their  upper  commissure  is  an  emincnc« 
of  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue,  covered  by  integument  which,  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  becomes  clothed  with  hair.  The  labia  are 
honiotypes  of  the  scrotum :  the  clitoris  la  a  miniature  representa- 
tion of  the  penis,  and  liaa  its  '  crura,'  '  body,'  '  glans,'  '  suspensory 
ligament,'  '  erectores  muscles,'  and  closely  conformable  vascular 
structures,  with  the  addition  of  large  contiguous  venous  plexuses. 
Its  nerves  are  equal  in  size  t^  those  of  the  penis. 

'  TheHr,  oilted  'nymphs,'  are  of  uniuaal  length  in  uimc  low  TarieUea  (Hottvotot' 

Bosch innieo)  of  tlie  human  Hpccivi. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

GENERATIVE    PRODUCTS   AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MAMMALIA. 

As  the  leading  forms  of  the  Mammalian  spermatozoa  have  been 
already  given,  and  as  their  development  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  degree  from  the  process  described  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  589-592, 
I  proceed  to  notice  the  correlative  act  which  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  present  class. 

§  395.  Ovulation  in  Mammalia, — The  ovum  in  Mammals, 
characterised  by  its  extreme  minuteness,  was  recognised  soon 
after  the  microscoi)e  came  into  use.  De  Graaf '  (1672)di8covered 
it  in  the  oviduct  of  the  Rabbit  Haller,*  unsuccessful  in  this 
quest,  lent  his  authority  to  discredit  the  statements  of  the  Dutch 
anatomist;  but  Cruikshank'  (1797)  confirmed  and  established 
their  accuracy.  Nevertheless,  up  to  1824,  the  Mammalian  ovum 
was  known  only  as  it  appeared  in  the  oviduct. 

Prevost  and  Dumas,  indeed,  twice  detected  a  less  pellucid 
spherical  corpuscle,  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  in  the  ovarian  or 
Graafian  follicle,  and  deemed  it  very  probable  that  thence  was 
derived  the  oviducal  ovule.*  Von  Baer  (1827)  raised  the  proba- 
bility to  scientific  certainty  by  a  series  of  observatiims  of  the 
ovarian  ovum,  made  in  the  Bitch,  Cow,  Sow,  Ewe,  Rabbit,  and 
also  in  the  Human  female.  He  deemed,  however,  this  ovarian 
ovule  to  answer,  not  to  the  entire  ovum  of  lower  Vertebrates,  but 
to  the  *  germinal  vesicle '  of  such ;  the  fluid  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  he  homologised  with  the  *  yolk,'  and  its  lining  membrane 
with  the  ^  membrana  vitelli,'  so  that  the  *  Graafian  vesicle '  was 
still  to  Von  Baer,  as  to  Prevost  and  Dumas,  the  *  ovum  of  the 
ovary.' ^     Soon  followed,  however,  an  almost  simultaneous  series 

'    OCLVl".  •   CCLVU".  •   CCLVXIl",  *   CCIAH'*, 

*  '  VeskuJa  ergo  Graafiana  cum  ad  ovarium  gencraiimqw  ad  coryus  maiemum 
respicUtmus,  omiin  sane  est  mammaltHm.  Sed  evolutionem  quod  attinet,  vohementer 
discrepal  a  reliquorum  oro  animaliani)  qnonim  ovi  nucleus  integer  ex  ovario  deve- 
hitur,  fetui  na^itiiro  non  sodom  tantam  pnebiturus  sed  in  ipsum  potioi  fistum  trans- 
formandus.  \i\  maminalibus  voro  vesicuia  innaia  vitellum  magii  MceiiltiUDi  eontinet 
ct  raiione  ad  fetum  geniturum  hahita  verum  seae  probai  99um,  OmJtiA  4M  po§»U 
in  000  matemo.    Mammalia  ergo  habent  ovum  in  oro  aiif-  ■!  *tt 

licut,  ovum  in  secunda  potent ia.* — P.  32.   'Qoapropterm'  b 
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of  observations'  by  which  the  •  germinal  vesicle,*  the  '  gennint 
spot,'  the  yolk,  and  yolk-membrane,  were  determined  in  tfe 
minute  opaque  sphere ;  and  thus  was  the  ovarian  egg  of  tie 
Mammal  finally  made  known. 

The  ovisac  and  ovum  appear  kter  in  the  ovary  than  do  the 
BeminiferuuB  tube  and  Bpermatoon  in  the  testis.  The  first-fonnd 
elements  in  the  fetal  ovaiy  at 
those  called  '  cells  *  and  *  ctll- 
nuclei ' :  next  appear  roonduli 
groups  of  such  primary  ctUi, 
rather  more  opaqne  than  the  ml 
of  the  previously  unifonn  mait, 
fig.  S/iJ,  A.  A  filna  soon  condcD- 
see  round  these  purposive  gnwiv, 
ib.  B,  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
which  forms  an  epithelial  preci- 
])itate  from  the  fluid  and  gnmala 
of  the  interspaces  of  the  contained 
primary  cells:  within  the  'oriiK' 
thus  formed  a  larger  nucleate  cell 
becomes  visible,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  ovum.  As  the  on- 
sac  expands  the  proportion  of  fluid 
to  the  formified  particles  increamt, 
and  the  latter  are  attracted  to  the 
contiguous  surfaces,  some  to  thit 
of  the  ovisac,  which  thus  becoma 
hned  by  a  t'licker  layer  of  celU, 
others  to  the  ovum,  accumulatii^ 
around  it.  With  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ovisac,  the  '  stronu 
ovarii '  condenses  around  its  deli- 
cate membrane,  fig.  5o6,&,toform 
the  '  theca  foUicuH '  of  Baer. 
This    vascular   covering    of   tfae 

mmimioB  m  mp  oiHW,  HUB.  «:tii -.  .  .,  .,  *= 

ovisac,  lb  a,  witli  the  proper 
wall,  ib.  l>,  constitutes  the  'Graafian  vesicle  or  follicle.'  The 
stratum  of  nucleate  cells  lining  the  ovisac  is  termed  *  membrana 

TOCO  aeirli  B-mppr  usnn  sum,  qnia  Tcsiculft  Graaflaoa  ipaa  OTnm  refert,  nipnta 
OTiirio.  ex  oviilo  nulrin,  fit  uvnm  fi'tale.' .  . . '  Ei  quo  concludo ;  quo  diiiliut  in  eorvart 
tRaUrnofrlHt/utTHti'T,  fo  iiiai/ii  jam  priaii/iu  eXfii/la  sidttur  ori  vegicala  iniiata,  qm 
in  maiHinttlilms  to  jifitmt  ut  omnitovi  virtiiUt  in  ittt  recipiat  it  rdiqiue  ofi  puiltt 
parvi  moMinli  rilranea  qvatifiant:     ccxus".  p.  33.    [TheiHilicBMe  V.  Baoc't.] 
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granulosa,'  those  which  surround  the  ovum  itself  form  the  '  pro- 

ligeroua  disc,'  ib.  t,  and  the  mass  of  cells  thereto  adhering  is  the 

'  cumulus.'   The '  hyalinion,'  or  proper  tunic  of  the  ovum,  thickens 

into  the  clear  substance  called  '  zona 

pelluciila,' /. '     The  cells  immediately  '*?  _ 

around  the  ovum,  as  it  ripens,  elongate 

and  become  pyriform,  with  the  pointed 

end  attached  to  the  '  zona ' :  those  of 

the  cumulus  diverge  irregularly  into  the  ' 

fluid  intervening  between  them  and  the 

'  membraua  granulosa '  of  the  ovisac : 

but  the  four  groups,  defined  by  Barry' 

as  '  retinacula,'  ib.  d,  and  fig.  559,^ 

!,  may  be  an  exceptional  disposition. 

The  ripe  ovarian  ovum,  freed  from 
its  cellular  precipitate,  fig,  557,  is  inclosed  in  the  thick  trans- 
|>arent   structureless   '  hyalinion,'  a :    its   vitelline  contents   are 
opaque  through  the  abundance  of  granular  yolk-substance,  h; 
in  this  is  the  '  germinal  vesi- 
cle,' with  its  nucleus  or  '  ma- 
cula,' ib.  c :  it  is  more  readily 
seen  when  the  yolk  is  dis- 
charged   from  the  ruptured 
ovum  under  pressure,  as  at  A. 

5  396.  Opi/joji^— The  ma- 
turation of  ova  occasions  the 
'  rut'   or   *  heat':  in  many 
brutes  it  is  annual ;  in  the 
Ferret  twice  a  year;  in  the 
domestic  Rabbit,  Cat,  Hog, 
Bitch,    it   may   recur   three 
times  a  year  or  oftener :  in  the  Human  female  it  is  menstrual.  The 
number  of  ovisacs  and  ova  which  ripen  at  each  rut  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  multiparity  or  uuiparity  g.^s 
of  the  species :  in  the  Sow,  e.g.  fig. 
558,  there  may  be  from  fourtosixor 
more  in  each  ovary ;   in  the   Orni- 
thorhynchus,  fig.  506,  there  are  two 
only,  and  tlicse  limited  to  the  left 
ovarium ;     in    the    Human    female 
there  is  rarely  more  than  one.     The 
rut    involves    a    determination    of 

'  Aslicre  hIiuwo  it  luokitlikcB  'tone;'  b«t  ii  a  Imc;  sol 
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blood  to  the  ovnrium,  and  especially  to  the  Bwollen  otibbc  and,  id 
adventitious  coverings :  a  thinning  of  these  takes  place  at  tb 
most  prominent  part,  to  which  the  ovum  toads :   blood  is  extriTt- 
sated  into  the  ovisac,  wbic^ 
"''^  partly  by  absorptioii,  ptnly 

by  pressure,  yields  and  girei 
iraue  to  the  orum,  fig.  559. 
This  happens  whether  tbr 
male  have  access  to  the  fe> 
male  in  lient  or  not.  Id  the 
Human  kind  the  ovi{wit 
concurs  with  and  probaUT 
occasions  the  menstrual  dif- 
chat^c.'  The  nnimpregnated 
ovum  may  escape,  as  an 
impregnated  one  has  some- 
times done,  into  the  abd*^ 
minal  cavity  :  but,  save  tint 
"T;J^"MH7Z™7i'r:;'.'.'™ii"':;i"^^ri«  't  probably  iMjrishes  in  ib 
nonnal  progress  outward,  it 
might  be  saiil  tUnt  a  woman  lays  an  egg  every  time  she  meD- 
struateB — an  egg  resembling  in  all  essential  structures  that  of 
the  binl,  but  nt»t  exceeding  yj^th  of  an  inch  in  diaoaeter.*  Some- 
thing like  a  sungiiincouB  dischnrge  has  been  observed  in  Quo- 
drumana ;  but  the  more  constant  concomitant  of  the  rut  in  that 
order  is  the  Rwellin<;  and  vascularity  of  the  external  parts  of 
generation.  In  the  ^Iiirc  an  opaque  white  secretion  ia  ejected /wr 
vttlcam  at  the  heat. 

§397.  Corpus  lutiwm, -^After  the  escape  of  the  ovum,  widi 
other  contents  of  the  ovisac,  the  walls  of  that  cavity  become 
thickened  and  altered  in  colour :  in  most  Mammals  they  are 
partially  everted  nt  the  ruptured  orifice,  fig.  566,  b,  b.  In  the 
Cow  and  Sheep  uucb  altered  '  Graafian  follicle  '  assumes  a  brick- 
red  colour;  in  the  Sow  a  yellowish  brown ;  and  in  the  Woman 
the  brighter  eolnur  led  to  its  being  called  a  '  corpus  luteum.'  In 
her  the  walls  of  the  distended  ovisac,  compressed  by  the  tunica 
albuginea  and  surrounding  stroma,  are  thrown  into  delicate  folds, 
fig.  560 :  the  blood-clot  wliich  may  have  remained  after  the 
escape  of  the  ovum  is  progressively  absorbed.  The  plicated 
ovisac  then  contracts  u]>on  the  cavity,  and  by  the  time  the  suc- 


*  In  ccirviii.  thiMliamctorof  Uie  mature  OTiiriHn  ovum  is  giTcn,  as  being,  in  mail  jlg. 
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ceeding  ovisac  witli  the  ripeniug  ovum  has  begun  to  protrude 
from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  old  ovisac  has  lost  its  yellow 
colour,  with  much  of  its  size,  and  has  retired  inward.  This  move- 
ment, with  the  collapse  of  the  wall,  depresses  the  cicatrix  of  the 


aperture;  and  by  those  successive  shrinkiugs  and  cicatrisations 
of  the  buret  ovisacs,  the  oiary  becomes  marked  by  pits  and  fur- 
rows in  advanced  life.  If  the  expelled  ovum  be  not  impregnated, 
the  changes  of  the  ovisac  into  the  yellow  convolute  cavity,  then 
into  a  small  white  stellate  body,  may  occupy  two  months  in  the 
Human  subject ;  but,  if  the  maturation  of  successional  ova  be 
delayed  by  impregnation  and  its  consc<|ucncos,  the  first  change 
goes  on  to  a  greater  degree,  and  the  '  corpus  hitcum '  is  not  oblitei-- 
uted  iu  less  time  than  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  months:  the 
inner  coat,  or  original  ovisac,  is  more  thickened  by  a  larger  de- 
posit of  yellow  oil-granules;  r,g| 
it  becomes  more  deeply  pli- 
cated, is  then  compacted  into 
a  yellowish  mass,  and  gains  an 
adventitious  white  liningmcm- 
brane,  fig.  561.  liarely  until 
after  full  gestation  and  deli- 
very is  the  cavity  obliterated  : 
it  is  then  represented  by  a 
stellate  linear  figure  surround- 
ed by  the  '  corpus  lutcum,' 
which  is  ultimately  absorbed. 

§  398.  Iiitpreijnalion. — After  coitus  the  spemmtoioa  And  thdr 
way  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  oviduotBf  anil  miirht  oome 
into  contact   with  the   ovarian  ovum,   throi 
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the  ovisac,  prior  to  its  expuhion,  but   they   have  never  bra 
traced  so  far.     They  were  first  Been,  by  MabtiN  Babet,  b 
have  penetrated  the  '  zona  pcllucida,'  in  a  Rabbit's  oviducal  otd. 
f,n2  fig.   562..     No  definite    single   pore  <t 

~  *  micropyle '  for  the  entry  of  the  spentii- 

tozoon  has  been  detected  in  that  delicate 
evanescent  tunio  of  the  Mammalian  orom. 
The  '  germinal  vesicle,*  or  '  germ-cdl' 
disappean  M  snch.  A  Bomewhat  mm 
0[>aque  '  embryonal  cell  *  succeeds,  irhii 
may  be,  or  includes,  a  combination  of  tk 
nuclear  matter  of  the  aperm-cell  with 
that  of  the  germ-cell.  Then  folbv 
ii;'i«.i;!.;»,B''™,^i«w^T":i  the  initial  Bt«pa,  figs.  563-565,  wlud 
Barry's  capital  discovery  showed  to  be  the  same  essentiillj 
in  Mammals  as  in  all  lower  animals ;  and  the  entire  yolk  undcf- 
gocs  the  cleavage-process  in  its  comlnitt- 
tion  with  the  progeny  of  the  erobryoui 
cell.  Most  of  these  initial  steps  are  takn 
in  the  course  of  the  imprecated  om 
through  the  oviduct. 

while  in  this  narrow  tube  the  ova  m 
rolled  to  and  fro  by  its  peristaltic  actioe 
in  a  transparent  fluid  more  or  less  abound- 
ing with  spermatozoa ;  and  the  more  of 
these  get  access  to  the  yolk  the  moK 
certain  and  complete  is  its  segmentatioii. 
With  the  formation  of  the  embryo-odl 
the  yolk  liccoincs  separated  hy  fluid  from  the  'zona  pelludds,' 
and  begins  to  rotate  therein,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  tf. 
.'ini  562;  one  or  two  minute  granular  or<^ 

like  bodies  may  appear  in  the  surround- 
ing fluid.' 

A  division  of  the  primary  embryo^cdl, 
with  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  aecmid- 
ary  ones,  is  followed  hy  cleavage  of  tbe 
entire  yolk,  through  attraction  round  each 
secondary  cell,  fig.   563,   of    the   parti- 
cles contiguous  thereto.    A  repetition  of 
this  process  issues  in  the  four  divisions  of 
«i','m"!' ''"''''' '"""'  ^""'"°-    thegerra-yolk,  fig.  564;  then  in  the  eight, 
as  in  fig.  565;  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  worked  up  into  t 
'  cci.xi".  Lvxi.ix.  fur  Iho  «unr  phenom^nH  ia  Acpphnla  (Cmo  and  Aiiod»m'),  p.  CM; 
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mosB  of  finely  nucleate  corpuscles ;  amonget  which  the  qualities 
of  the  parent  embryo-cell,  due  to  impregnation,  are  thus  equally- 
distributed. 

The  eight  fold  cleavage  of  the  yolk  has  been  observed  three  days 
after  impregnation  in  the  Rab- 
bit, four  days  in  the  Guinea- 
pig,  and  ten  days  in  the  Bitch : 
always  in  ova  toward  the  ute- 
rine end  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

In  the  Bitch  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  zona  pellucida 
becomes  irregularly  flocculent, 
as  if  a  granulo-mucous  sub- 
stance had  been  deposited 
thereon:  in  the  Kabbit  tbe 
ovum  acquires  a  thick  adven- 
titious layer  of  albumen,  tig. 
665,  a,  before  entering  the  ute- 
rus: in  the  Guinea-pig  the 
zona  continues  smooth ;   and, 

after  entering  the  uterus,  on  the  fourth  day,  it  grows  fainter  as 
the  mulberry  state  of  the  yolk  is  there  attained,  and  it  disappears 
wlicn  the  germ-mass  is  completed.  The  net  of  impregnation  being 
thus  consummated,  ulterior  changes  with  ninniftild  modifications 
attend  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  different  Mammalia. 

5  ■■i99.  Development  of  Monotremata. — The  ripe  ovarian  ovum, 
though  large  in  proportion  to  that  in  higher,  especially  placental, 
Mammals,  is  very  much  lees  than  in  Birds  or  Reptiles.  Its 
external  coat  ia  thick,  smooth,  highly  refracting — a  true  'zona 
pellucida ' :  the  germinal  vesicle  is  ji-jjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter : 
the  larger  proportion  of  vitelline  matter,  rich  in  granules  and 
oil  globules,  is  the  chief  distinctive  character  of  the  mono- 
trematous  ovum  as  a  Mammalian  one.  I  found  two  ovisacs 
with  such  mature  ova  in  the  lefl  ovary  of  a  female  Omithorhyn- 
chus,  killed  in  September.  In  a  specimen  killed  on  the  6th 
of  October  (Yas  River,  New  South  Wales),  the  left  ovary  pre- 
sented two  discharged  and  altered  ovisacs.  The  ova  from  these 
were  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lefl  uterus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  line  from  each  other.  Kach  was  spherical, 
and  measured  two  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  genn-mass, 
originally  pale,  had  deepened  to  a  yellow  colour  in  the  preserving 
liquor.  The  outer  tunic  hw^  »™~!"'-i  »•"  mlventitious  covering, 
but  retained  its  smooth'  ar  '  .  and  had  not  con- 

tracted any  adherence  to  s.     Each  ovum  was 
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imbedded  in  the  soft,  thick,  plicated,  smooth-aurfaced,  uti  wf]i- 
organiticd  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  In  a  second  Onulbfr- 
rhynchuH,  shot  in  the  same  locality,  on  the  7tfa  of  October,  tt 
ova,  tig.  566,  r,  c,  from  the  two  discharged  oraaca,  ib.  A,  i,  ww 
situated  a  little  b^M 
the  middle  of  the  \A 
uterus ;  ther  wereik 
Bpheiical,  e>u;h  thrti 
lines  in  diameter,  of 
lighter  colour  than  tk 
i  preceding,  spcciallT  ■: 
I  the  upper  part,  frw 
the  subsidence  uf  tb 
contained  ntelline  u 
gemiiual  mass;  tiki 
were  sinootli,androll(ii 
freely  out  of  the  pori- 
tion  where  they  were 
lodged.  In  a  thia 
specimen,  shot  ontb 
evening  oil.  wliicli  the  first  specimen  was  obtained,  the  uterine  otvo 
had  tlic  unnic  f[>hL'rical  form,  smootb  exterior  surface,  and  freedos 
from  connexion  with  the  uterus;  but  was  of  a  lighter  colour,  owiuj 
to  tlie  incrciitted  quantity  of  its  6uid  cootenta,  to  which  its  gre*tt: 
size  wiis  chiefly  attrilmtnble.  It  measured  three  lines  and  a  half  ii 
diameter,  and  was  ailuati?d  in  a  depression  or  cell  a  little  b«lo¥ 
the  middle  of  the  left  uterus.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  wiis  inueli  thickened  and  highly  vascular  in  each  of  ibc 
above  apeciiuens.  In  all  these  ova  the  contents  were  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  a  grcyiiih  »ub- transparent  fluid,  and  a  yellowish  denser 
mo^,  which  varied  in  their  relative  proportions  as  above-meD- 
tioncd :  in  the  lai^est  ovum,  the  yellow  mass,  germ  or  yolk, 
occupied  nlxnit  one- third  of  Its  cavity,  while  in  the  smallest  it 
constituted  four-fifths  of  the  whole  masa.  The  membrane,  which 
may  be  the  liyulinion  or  'zona  pelhicida'of  theovanao  ovum, but 
which  I  would  still,  as  in  1834,  call '  chorion,''  offers  a  moderate 
degree  of  resistance  wlien  torn  open,  and  yields  equally  in  even 
direction  when  separated  from  the  yolk,  the  rent  margins  curling 
inwards  like  the  coat  of  nn  hydatid.  This  membrane  is  of  a  dnU 
greyish  colour,  inclining  to  brown,  slightly  transparent,  and  more 
poliMhed  upon  its  inner  tlian  ujion  its  outer  surface.  The  fluid, 
'  TIiIh  Utui  H^iiiliea  Ilir  'initiT  tunic' of  tlip  utprinp  nvam:  it  may  be  'aotm'tl 
fonii'IIiiiiR  liiici  iiyna  the  zona,  Or  HOiuelhing  eupcnicdiiig  the  eod>,  inch  ■■  tba  "t—-' 
lii^vcr  lit'  till'  liliiKliKlcrmn.  nr  tlip  outer  or  nivnilHr  Inj-pr  oftlis  allitDtaia. 
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'  answering  to  that  which  appears  between  the  yolk  and  ?.ona  pellu- 
■  cida  after  impregnation  in  the  Rabbit'a  ovum  (fiir.  562,  marked  by 
the  arrows),  occupies  a  situation  analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen 
in  tlic  egg  of  the  fowl,  but  had  not  become  coagulated  by  the  action 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  immersed :  it  divides 
the  chorion,  fig.  567,  a,  from  the  vitelline  membrane,  ib.  A:  this 
membrane,  fig.  568,  a,  is  thin,  smooth,  667 

and  transparent ;  adherent  to  parts  of 
its  inner  surface  was  a  thicker  granular 
layer,  answering  to  the  'blastoderm,' 
or  germinal  stratum,  fig.  56fi,  ft.  In 
cacli  of  the  above  impregnated  Mono- 
tremea '  the  discharged  ovisacs,  fig. 
566,  b,  A,  were  of  an  elongate  flask- 
shaped  form,  about  three  lines  in 
length,  and  two  in  diameter,  with  the 
margins  of  the  orifice,  through  which 

the  ovum  and  granular  substance  hod  <iriiiiu"fMiiiri,ii..  i.nvn-. 

passed,  everted,  with  a  slight  contraction,  rescmbiing  tlic  neck  of 
a  flask,  below  the  ajierture.  On  compressing  those  ovisacs,  email 
portions  of  coagulated  enbslance  escnpc<l. 
When  longitudinally  divided,  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  the  same  parts  as  the  ovisac 
before  imjiregnation;  but  the  tbeca,  or  inner- 
most jiarietea  of  the  sac,  was  much  thickened, 
and  encroached  irregularly  npon  the  empty 
space,  BO  ns  to  leave  only  a  cylindrical  paKsnge 
to  the  external  opening. 

On  the  «th  of  December  Dr.  Bennett  dis-  iiiiMMuiVi'tnihrtiwriltiin, 
covered  in  the  subterranean  nest  of  an  Orni-  ""'""'■fj'"''""-  tw"'. 
thorhynchus  three  living  young,  naked,  not  quite  two  inches  in 
length,  fig.  600.  On  the  12th  of  August  (l«fi4)  a  female 
Echidna  hi/strix  was  captured  in  the  hollow  of  a  prostrate 
'  cotton  tree,'  in  Colac  Forest,  Victoria  l*n)vince,  Australia, 
having  a  young  one,  fig.  603,  e,  with  its  head  buried  in  a  niam- 
mnry  or  marsupial  fossa,  ib.  c.  This  young  one  was  naked,  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  one  inch  two  lines  in  length.  Between 
the  condition  of  the  uterine  ovum,  as  in  fig.  567,  and  that  of  the 
(probably  new-bom,  or  recently  bom)  young  Monotrcmos,  above- 
mentioned,  I  have  not  hitherto  received  materials  for  further 
elucidating  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  this  singular  group  of 
Mammals :  whether  cleavage  of  the  yolk  takes  i)1ace  prior  to  the 
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entry  of  tiio  ovum  into  the  ulfirus  still  remains  a  mattw 
(ib^ervHtioi).  Tlie  young  of  both  Ornithorhynchu»  and  Ethk 
will  be  (lusci'ibttil  in  the  chapter  on  the  Mammary  or^raiis. 

5  4(10.  Drrri„i„tir,it  I,/ Mariupialia.— On  the  27  th  of  Ao; 
(1833).  a  female  Kangaroo  {Macropiu  mtyor)y  captive  in 
(■aniens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society,  received  the  lu 
She  stiNMl  with  her  fore-jiawa  off  the  ground  ;  the  male  moaiit 
7iwre  ctmino,  cmltracing  her  neck  with  hia  fore-paws,  and  retail 
liiif  hold  during  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour :  during  this  period 
coitus  woB  repeated  three  times,  and  on  the  second  occasion  mi 
fluid  escaped  from  the  vulva.  The  mole  was  removed  from 
female  in  the  evening  uf  the  same  day,  and  was  not  aftcma 
admitted  to  licr.  On  September  tlie  2nd,  six  days  after 
coituR,  I  examined  the  pouch  of  the  female ;  and  this  ecrutiuj  ^ 
rejieatcd  every  morning  aud  evening  until  tlie  birth  of  the  vm 
Knnganio  had  taken  ]ilace.  It  hapjtened  in  the  night  of  Octo 
4,  ihirty-eiglil  days  after  the  coitus.  On  the  morning  of  the . 
of  October,  I  found  the  young  in  the  ]M>uch,  pendant  from 
tip  of  tlie  left  upj>er  nipple,  of  the  size  and  eliape  shown  in 
606 :  it  will  he  describeil  in  a  subsequent  chajitcr. 

The  ovarian  ovuin,  in  the  Kangaroo,  agrees  in  all  es»en 
jtoiuts  with  that  of  jtlacental  Mammalia :  the  main  nindificat 
is  the  greater  proportion  of  vitelline  substance,  and  the  ema 
jiroportion  of  the  surrounding  fluid  in  the  ovisac.  In  a  fen 
MacrojiKs  J'tirn/i,  the  ovum  from  the  largest  ovisac  of  the 
ovarium  measured  y^^th  of  a  Hne  in  diameter,  the  germinal  xet 
-f^-ytli  of  a  line  in  diameter.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  betw 
the  period  of  impregnation  until  about  the  twentieth  da; 
uterine  gestation.  At  this  time,  in  the  great  Kangaroo  (J 
cropuK  major),  the  uterine  foetus,  iig.  537,  measures  eight  li 
from  the  mouth  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  gape  of  the  mouti 
wide  i  the  ton^riie  large  and  protruded,  fig.  569  ;  the  nostrils 
small  round  apertures ;  the  eyeball  is  not  yet  wholly  defen 
by  the  ]>aljicbrai  fi)ld6 ;  the  visceral  cleft  reduced  to  the  mei 
auditoriiis  cxternus  is  not  provided  with  an  auricle;  a  postei 
cervical  Assure  was  cither  unclosed,  or  the  delicate  cicatrix  1 
given  way  in  the  manipulation  of  the  f<rtus.  The  fore-exl 
inities  arc  the  largeift  and  strongest ;  they  arc  each  tenuina 
by  five  well-marked  digits;  those  of  the  hind  lega  are  not 
dcvclo}>ed.  The  tail  is  two  lines  long,  thick  and  strong  at 
commencement ;  iinprcssiims  of  the  ribs  are  visible  st  the  sidef 
the  body :  the  membranous  tube  of  the  spinal  murow  mar 
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traced  along  the  back  between  the  ununited  elements  of  the 
vertebral  arches  ;  posterior  to  the  umbilical  cord  there  is  a  small 
projecting  penis,  and  behind  that,  on  the  same  prominence,  is  the 
anus.  This  foetus  and  its  appendages  were  enveloped  in  a  large 
chorion,  ib.  i,  puckered  up  into  numerous  folds,  some  of  which 
were  insinuated  between  folds  of  the  vascular  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  but  the  greater  portion  was  collected  into  a 
wrinkled  mass.  The  entire  ovum  was  removed  without  any 
opposition  from  a  placental  or  villous  adhesion  to  the  uterus. 
The  chorion,  fig.  567,  a,  a,  was  extremely  thin  and  lacerable,  and 
showed  no  trace  of  villi  on  the  outer  surface.  The  membrane, 
ib.  b,y  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion,  was  highly  vascular.  The  foetus  was  immediately  enve- 
loped in  a  transparent  amnios.  On  turning  the  chorion  away  from 
the  foetus,  it  was  found  to  adhere  to  the  vascular  membrane  ;  but 
they  could  be  separated  from  each  other,  without  laceration,  for 
the  extent  of  an  inch ;  at  this  distance  from  the  umbilicus  the 
adhesion  was  closer :  and  here  the  umbilical  membrane  termi- 
nated in  a  well-defined  ridge,  formed  by  the  trunk  of  a  blood- 
vessel. When  spread  out,  as  at  &,  6,  fig.  569,  its  figure  was  that 
of  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  was  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
base  the  '  vena  terminalis.'  Three  vessels  diverged  from  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  ramified  over  it.  Two  were  continuations  of 
the  terminal  or  marginal  vein  :  the  third  was  the  arterial  trunk. 
The  amnios,  ib.  c,  was  reflected  from  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
formed,  as  usual,  the  immediate  investment  of  the  foetus. 

The  umbilical  cord  measured  two  lines  in  length  and  one  in 
diameter :  besides  the  three  vessels  above-mentioned,  it  included 
a  small  loop  of  intestine ;  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  latter  a 
filamentary  process  was  continued  to  the  vascular  membrane.  On 
tracing  the  contents  of  the  cord  into  the  abdomen,  the  two  larger 
vessels,  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  were  found  to  unite ;  the 
common  trunk  then  passed  backward  beneath  the  duodenum,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  mesenteric  vein,  went  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  penetrated  that  viscus :  this  was  con- 
sequently an  omphalo-mesenteric  or  vitelline  vein.  The  artery 
was  a  branch  of  the  mesenteric.  The  membrane,  therefore,  upon 
which  they  ramified  answered  to  the  vitellicle,  i.  e.  the  vascular 
and  mucous  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane,  which  spreads 
over  the  yolk  in  oviparous  animals,  and  which  constitutes  the 
8o  called  'umbilical  vesicle'  of  the  embryo  of  placental  Mam- 
malia. The  filamentary  pedicle  which  connected  this  membrane 
to  the  intestine  was  given  off  near  the  end  of  the  ileum. 
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At  a  later  jteriwl  of  uterine  development,  when  the  f<ft». 
nicnsiired  in  a  straight  line  front  the  mouth  to  the  root  of  tL- 
tail,  ia  ten  lines  in  length,  tlie  urachus  cxjmnds  into  a,  mi\. 
allarituis,  tig.  56i),  d,  of  a  flattened  piriform   figure,  and  Eui; 


wrinkled  cxtci-itui  surface.  This  bag  inrinuateB  itnelf  bettren 
the  aninios  and  irhorion,  carr^in^  along  with  it  two  ttnall  hyjKK 
gastric  arteries  and  a  vein,  l>nt  not  establishing  hy  their  means  an 
oi'ganiscd  and  vascular  surface  of  the  chop*'  h  m  i)laGental 

attachment  is  fonned  lietween  the  oval  omb.     The 


a 
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ij  allantois  depends  freely  from  the  end  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
has  no  connection  at  any  part  of  its  circumference  witli  the 
adjoining  membrane.  Its  office,  as  in  the  Batrachia,  is  apparently 
limited  to  that  of  a  receptacle  of  urine.  The  vitellicle  or  *  um- 
bilical vesicle'  presented  the  same  large  proportionate  size  and 
vascular  structure  as  in  the  first  described  fnctus.  The  chorion 
which  enveloped  this  fcDtus  and  its  appended  sacs  was  adapted  to 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  by  being  disposed  in  innumerable  folds 
and  wrinkles.  It  did  not  adhere  at  any  part  of  its  surface  to  the 
uterus,  but  presented  a  modification  not  present  in  the  chorion  of 
the  earlier  foetus,  in  being  partially  organised  by  the  extension  of 
the  omphalo-mescnteric  vessels  upon  it  from  the  adherent  vitel- 
licle. The  digits  of  the  hind  legs  were  distinctly  formed  in  this 
embryo. 

In  some  smaller  kinds  of  Kangaroo  an  ovum  from  each  ovary 
may  be  impregnated,  and  two  embryos  be  simultaneously  deve- 
loped.* 

Rengger  gives  the  following  account  of  the  generation  of  a 
species  of  Opossum  {Didelphis  AzarcB) : — *  The  fojtuses  are  deve- 
loped in  the  cornua  uteri,  and  not  in  the  lateral  canals.  Some 
days  after  impregnation  they  have  the  form  of  small  round  gela- 
tinous corpuscles,  which  do  not  appear,  even  when  examined  with 
a  lens,  to  have  any  communication  with  the  mother,  but  a  red 
line  indicates  the  first  commencement  of  development  Towards 
the  end  of  gestation,  when  the  foetuses  have  attained  the  length 
of  six  lines,  they  are  seen  to  be  enveloped  in  a  membrane  and 
provided  with  an  umbilical  cord,  which  is  united  to  the  uterus ' 
(chorion  ?)  *  by  the  medium  of  many  filaments.  The  head,  the 
four  extremities,  and  tail  are  recognisable  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  those  foetuses  which  are  nearest  the  Fallopian  tubes  are 
generally  least  advanced.  In  gestation  they  make  the  circuit  of 
the  lateral  canals,  in  which  they  are  found  to  be  deprived  of  their 
foetal  envelopes,  and  to  have  no  communication  with  the  parent 
by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  whilst  one  foetus  was  found  in 
this  situation,  two  others  were  still  in  the  body  of  the  uterus ' 
(vaginal  cul-de-sac?),  *from  which  the  umbilical  cords  were 
not  yet  detached.     At  this  period  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 

*  Two  have  Dot  been  foond  in  tlie  same  nterns.  Mr.  Collie,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  states, 
'  I  hare  jnat  now  pnxmred  grarid  nteri  (of  the  Maeropus  Brunit)  in  which  two  foetuses 
eeem  to  be  airived  at,  or  very  near  to,  the  termination  of  the  period  of  gestation. 
One  of  them,  which  was  about  one-half  larger  than  the  body  of  the  common  wasp,  has 
protruded  through  an  opening  UMdTWtmtly  made  in  the  uterus,  and  is  distinctly  set^n 
through  its  tnUM^pMiMi  IjMMi  and  the  liquor  amnii/ — '  Zoological  Journal,'  vol. 

T.  p.  MO- 
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uterus  and  lateral  canals  was  the  only  chan^    perceptible  h 

them.'  * 

As  accomplished  Naturalists  continued  to  believe  and  affirm 
that  the  young  of  the  Marsupialia  quitted  the  womb  and  werf 
received  into  the  pouch  *  in  the  condition  of  a  gelatinous  otud 
comparable  to  a  Medusa/  *  I  deemed  it  requisite  to  anatomic 
the  rare  instance  of  the  uterine  fcctus  of  the  Kangaroo,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  conditions  of  the  respiratory,  circubidngt 
digestive,  and  renal  systems.  *  From  the  cascum,  -which  wtf 
given  off  from  the  returning  portion  of  the  umbilical  loop  of  the 
intestine,  the  large  intestine  passed  backwards  to  the  spine,  and 
was  then  bent,  at  a  right  angle,  to  go  straight  down  to  the  anie. 
The  stomach  did  not  present  any  appearance  of  the  sacculated 
structure  so  remarkable  in  the  adult,  but  had  the  simple  fonn  of 
a  carnivorous  stomach.  The  liver  consisted  of  two  large  equal 
and  symmetrically  di8|>o3ed  lobes.  The  vena  portao  was  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  vitelline  with  the  mesenteric  veins.  The 
diaphragm  was  perfectly  formed.  The  vena  cava  inferior  w» 
jomcd,  above  the  diaphragm,  by  the  left  superior  cava,  just  at  ite 
termination  in  a  large  right  auricle.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart 
were  completely  joined  together,  and  bore  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other  as  in  the  adult, — a  perfection  of  structure  which  is 
not  observed  in  the  embryos  of  ordinary  Mammalia  at  a  corre- 
si)onding  period  of  development.  The  pulmonary  artery  ujA 
aorta  were  of  nearly  the  same  proportionate  size  as  in  the  adult: 
the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs  were  at  least 
double  the  size  of  those  observable  in  the  embryo-sheep  three 
inches  in  length :  the  ductus  arteriosus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
remarkal)ly  small.  The  aorta,  prior  to  forming  the  descending 
trunk,  dilated  into  a  bulb,  from  which  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  were  given  off.  The  lungs  were  of  equal  size  with  the 
heart,  being  about  a  line  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth  :  they  were  of  a  spongy  texture  and  of  a  red  colour,  like 
the  veins,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  they  contained.  This  pre- 
cocious development  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  an  evident  provision 
for  the  early  or  premature  exercise  of  the  lungs  as  respiratorj 
organs  in  this  animal :  and  on  account  of  the  simple  condition  of 
the  aliment.ary  canal,  the  chest  at  this  period  exceeds  the  abdomen 
in  size.  The  kidneys  had  the  same  form  and  situation  as  in  the 
adult.  The  supra-renal  glands  were  half  the  size  of  the  kidneys. 
The  testes  were  situated   below  the  kidneys,  and  were  one-half 

*  From  the  Analysis  of  Renggers  *  Saugetliiere  von  Paraguay*  in  the  Bulletin  drt 
ScicncoH  Nat.  torn.  xxi.  p.  469. 
«  ccLXiv".  p.  342. 
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larger  than  those  glan<]s,  the  superiority  of  size  depending  on 
their  large  epididymis,  with  the  adherent  remains  of  the  WolflSan 
body.  They  continue  within  the  abdomen  for  sis  weeks  after 
uterine  birtli."      The  nervoua  system  alone  is  embryonic,  fig.  585. 

§401.  Devehpmfnt  of  Lixsencephala.— In  Lt/enee/ikala,  of  which 
the  ut-eri  undergo  least  change  of  dimensions  during  the  charac- 
teristic brief  gestation,  those  tubes  have  the  definitely  orgtuiiaed 
and  persistent  lining  membrane  described,  pp.  679,  685. 

In  the  placental  Mammals  of  which  the  uteri  undergo  wholly 
or  locally  great  and  rapid  changes  of  size  and  capacity  the  lining 
of  the  incubatory  part  is  less  differentiated.  In  some  it  is  but 
remotely  allied  to  the  class  of  membranes  called  '  mucous ' :  canalii 
so  lined  are  habitually  traversed  by  the  matters  they  have  to 
convey.  The  transmitting  function  of  the  womb  is  seldom  exer- 
cised in  the  course  of  life,  with  long  intervals  of  rest:  its  lining 
has  a  higher,  organising,  oflice :  it  differs  from  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  absence  of  '  submucous  areolar  tissue '  (p.  439, 
fig.  361,  e,  d),  or  any  such  medium  of  connection  with,  or  recep- 
tion of,  vessels  from  the  ^-^ 
muscular  coat ;  it  is  a 
pulpy  substance,  in  which 
corpuscles  or  nuclei  a- 
bundantly,  and  fibre-cells 
more  sparingly,  formify : 
it  receives  directly  from 
the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
womb  its  vascular  sup- 
ply ;  and  is  perforated  by 
the  minute  canals,  spar-  <an.Ti~. 
ingly  exuding  fluid,  termed  '  uterine  or  utricular  glands.'  A  cili- 
ate  epithelium  may  be  distinguished  on  the  free  surface  in  most 
Mammals;  non-ciliate  celi-de[»osit  occupies  more  or  less  of  the 
'  utriculi.'     These,  in  fig.  570,  are  indicated  by  the  pale  tortuous 

■  l.xxv'.  p.  337(1834).  Siich  is  the  difflculIjrafgiriTig  up  n  strange  or' telling' stHte- 
mcnt,  which  hns  once  guinixi  currnncj,  that  we  read: — '  Lou  petits  na  se  ciivDloppent 
pan  cojniDD  d'onliniiire  duus  la  puche  ut^na,  maia  aont  promptcmciit  expulu^  au 
di'hurii,  et  niiisi-ODl  iIhqb  un  ilal  J' imperfection  telle  qu'on  do  ]>eut  lea  eDai[)»rer  qu'a 
(lea  embrj-ouB  li  peine  Dbauchis.  Ce  eont  det  petitu  curpii  g^latineiiJi,  informcs  et 
incnpablex  dn  muiiTonient,  doot  les  diTcra  organes  ne  aont  pus  (Mieurv  distinctB,  eCdoot 
I'Kiislcnce  sentit  impusaible  si  la  naturp  n'&vsit  HSBUri  leur  eonHrrvntioa  par  dea 
mnycns  pntliciiliors.'  cclxv".  Even  M.  Poochel,  ububUj  bo  ciniMieQtioQ»1y  uocurate, 
writ*.'! :— '  I^'  pnnluil  de  1»  g^ni'mtion  qui,  ra  arrirant  la  ((/«•  ptmch).  n'c«(  qu'un  Biniple 
ovnli-  cnecin'  !iai|,'ne  de  fluidts  all'uniineaji,  fo  trouvo  [mse  iur  1o8  tflines.'  (ccxci". 
p.  26i,  IN-ll).  My  obaervatinns  un  llie  Kun^rua  were  ronflrmud  by  thoB«  of  Il^igs 
on  theOposHuni  (ocLVSTiu".  1817). 
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lines  a  h ;  the  dnrk  fine  lines  represent  injected  capUlariei>, 
tinned  directly  from  the  fibrous  walls  of  tlie  uterus,  a  c. 
pulpy  vascular'  substQiice,  compared  by  JoHX  HcNTt 
'  ecia^rnliible  lyui|ili,''  is  ra))idly  formetl,  readily  sht^,  f\it 
renewed:  it  arrows  with  tlie  nccd»  of  the  growinji  cnibn 
fictus,  as  the  medium  for  bringing  into  requisite  relation  will 
circuluting  system  of  such  the  mother's  blood. 

In  the  litems  with  a  non-caducous  and  n'cll-organisetl  1 
membrane  t)ic  chorion  or  outer  coat  of  the  ovum  cont 
smontli  and  imvascular,  at  least,  until  the  fcetus  and  appcm 
have  advanced  to  the  degree  shown  in  fig.  oG9.  But  in 
decidnulc  type  of  lining  substance  there  is  a  reciprocal  prejwr 
of  the  chorion  for  inti 
connection  therewith  i 
form  of  villi,  or  long 
mentary  vascular  jir 
see,  extending  from 
or  less  of  its  outer  sui 
fig.  571,  cho. 

Tn  the  very  small 
[wrtion  of  the  plac 
series  in  which  the  < 
phases  of  deveIo|)me: 
utero  have  been  tract 
much  diversity  has 
recognised  ns  to 
againtit  too  hasty  geni 
sat  ions. 

In  the  Rablnt,  before  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus,  it  has  rec 
from  the  oviduct  additional  layers,  ib.  A,  B,  which,  either  in 
bination  with,  or  substitution  for,  the  hyalinion,  become 
medium  of  appljinf;  the  capillaiics  of  the  ftctua  to  those  c 
mother  continued  into  the  decidua,  When  the  A»tal  appeoi 
have  attained,  in  this  Bodeiit,  the  stage  they  c:chibit  in  the 
supial,  fig.  56S — viz.  the  forniatiun  of  the  amniotic  hag,  fig.  3' 
the  inclosiire  of  the  unconverted  germ-mass,  or  yolk,  by  a  vaa 
«tcllicle,  b,  antl  the  out-budding  of  a  small  allantois,  c — tin 
hryo  is  hy  no  means  so  far  advanced.  Tlie  ventral  jmrietes  < 
thoracic-abdominal  cavity  are  not  formed,  the  bilocular  hei 


'  In  tlicindicition  nf  tboTnr 
Inilury  cf  firms  hii»  bc.'n  rnfUt«l 
TripInri'DlHl  iiinminH  tn<'nil>niiip,' 
Mrufina.' '  fiinlirit  of  lU'cidiw  si 


ilil'-  parts  of  lliis  cirriilnoun  aulMiliincv  i 
in.]itawrtal  vifi'rino  muconw  ni«-mbi»ii«, 
nt.'or  ■  nnn-fliridaous  ■crotina.'  'dot 
iipmlininn  ilocidu*,'  '  decidna  nflrxa.' 
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exterior  to  it;  neither  lungs  nor  diaphragm  have  yet  appeared; 
the  parallel  columns  of  the  neural  axis  indicate  the  primary 
brain- vesicles,  by  receding  from  each  other  in  the  long  cephalic 
expansion  ;  a  few  pairs  of  protovertebrae  show  their  beginnings 
at  the  sides  of  the  myelon,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
limbs.  The  ovum  has  wholly  sunk  into  a  bed  of  the  decidu- 
ously-developed  lining  substance  of  the  womb.  Before  the  Mar- 
supial stage  of  the  foetus  has  been  reached,  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  environment  of  the  embryo,  and  the  growth  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  having  reduced  the  wide  aperture,  shown 
in  fig.  571,  c,  to  a  navel,  the  embryo  with  its  amnios  has 
sunk  into  the  Wtellicle,  the  trunks  of  the  vitelline  artery  and 
veins  becoming  concomitantly  elongated.  The  allantois  comes 
in  contact  vnth  that  part  of  the  chorion  beyond  the  *  vena  ter- 
minalis,'  and,  having  fulfilled  the  main  purport  of  its  elongation 
by  transporting  thereto  the  allantoic  or  so-called  ^  umbilical ' 
vessels,*  it  collapses,  and  leaves  them  to  their  work  of  organising 
the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta.  The  maternal  portion  is  devel- 
oped upon  a  whitish  area  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterine  horn 
at  the  side  where  the  mesometry,  fig.  572,  </,  p,  is  attached.  The 
gravid  uterus  of  the  Rabbit,  ten  days  after  pregnancy,  presents 
the  appearance  given  in  this  figure :  the  foetus  in  its  chorion  chiefly 
adheres  to  the  preformed  maternal  disc  at  the  mesometral  side,  as 
shown  at  J:  it  is  not,  however,  lodged  in  a  generally  expanded 
segment  of  the  uterine  tube,  but  in  a  special  dilatation  thereof, 
appended,  as  it  were,  to  the  free  side  of  the  tube,  d,^  the  normal 
canal  of  which  continues  mainly  to  subserve  the  lodgment  of  the 
placenta.  This,  in  the  Rabbit,  is  an  oblong  lobulated  disc ; '  I 
have  found  it  consisting  of  five  lobes  or  cotyledons :  in  the  Hare 
it  is  more  compact  and  subcircular,  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  toward  the  close  of  gestation :  the  inner  surface  and 
margins  are  red,  the  rest  yellowish  w^ith  red  spots,  when  un- 
injected :  the  outer  surface  is  subconcave  and  uneven,  the  inner 

'  Thid  is  an  ambiguous  term,  applied  to  different  structures  which  are  connected 
with  the  navtl :  e.g.  to  the  ritellicle,  as*  umbilical  sac;*  its  vessels  being  distinguished 
by  the  Greek  term  for  navel.  I  shall  here,  as  in  Vol.  II.  (p.  263),  call  the  omphalo- 
mei^enteric  vessels  *  vitelline  *  and  the  umbilical  vessels  '  allantoic/  in  reference  to  the 
two  primitive  biigs  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected. 

*  This  is  characteristic  of  most  multiparous  LUitencfphala,  e.  g.  Shrew,  fig.  3S9,  u ; 
Knt,  XX.  vol.  V.  p.  117,  nos.  3466,  3467 ;  Guinea-pig,  cclxii".  tab.  v.  fig.  10,  in  which 
the  normal  canal  of  the  utenis  is  obliterated  by  the  accumulated  deciduous  substance : 
— '  Sputer,  wenn  die  Flachen  und  Rander  dee  Schleimhautschwulstes  bereits  mitein- 
ander  versohmol2en,  die  Hohle  des  Uterus  mit  der  sich  durch  sie  biudurchzieheDden 
Kpithelialrohre  verschwunden  ist.*  ib.  p.  30. 

"  XX.  vol.  V.  p.  168,  no.  3472. 
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surface  convex  and  tubercukr.     The   nftvel-string,  one  imIiIi 
length,  expands,  after  reflection  of  tbe  amnios,  and  is  logl  in  ik 


allantiHM,  which  reaches  the  cireuraferenco  of  the  placenta :  fold* 
of  the  allaiitois  are  reflected  fn)m  the  main  trunks  of  the  allantoir 
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vessels,  and  partially  divide  its  cavity.  The  chorion  receives 
vessels  from  the  vitelUcle  as  well  as  from  the  allantois.  Gestation 
in  both  Hare  and  Kabbit  is  30  or  31  days:  but  the  new-born 
Hare  is  more  advanced,  the  eyes  being  open.  The  Rabbit  is 
born  blind. 

In  the  Guinea  pig  (  Cai?ia  Cohaya^  L.)  the  uterine  ovum,  when 
the  subdivisions  due  to  cleavage-process  have  coalesced  into  the 
germ-mass,  has  lost  the  hyalinion,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  cells, 
nuclei,  molecules,  so-called  ^  epithelium,'  &c.,  formified  from  the 
fluid  of  the  amorphous  lining  matter  of  the  womb,  from  which 
the  impregnated  germ-mass  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable 
(5th  or  6th  day):  fluid  accumulates  in  the  centre  of  the  germ- 
mass,  which  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  obtuse  ends, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  lodged  in  an  ^  utricular  canal '  of  the 
decidua.  When  this  substance  has  filled  the  part  of  the  uterine 
horn  containing  the  cylindroid  ovum,  the  end  of  this,  next  the 
mesomctral  side,  begins  to  receive  vessels  from  the  decidua,  and 
to  be  attached  to  such  commencement  of  the  maternal  placenta : 
the  opposite  or  free  end  of  the  ovum  is  the  seat  of  the  initial  steps 
in  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

The  cylinder  expands  into  a  sphere  (12th  day),  the  remaining 
genn-mass  forming  the  wall  of  which  has  become  differentiated 
into  a  serous  or  *  animal '  layer  toward  the  centre  or  cavity  of 
the  ovum,  and  into  a  peripheral,  ^  vegetal '  layer  ;  ^  both  expand- 
ing to  form  the  tunic  of  the  ovum,  everywhere  in  contact  with 
the  thick  surrounding  bed  of  decidua.  The  fundamental  structures 
of  the  embryo  rise  from  the  part  of  the  serous  layer  next  the  free 
side  of  the  uterine  horn,  and  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovum, 
toward  which  the  dorsum  of  the  embryo  is  turned.  A  vascular 
layer  is  developed  between  the  serous  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
vegetal  layers,  the  normal  relations  of  the  primitive  germinal 
strata  being  thus  reversed.  Bloodvessels  extend  from  the  widely 
open  abdomen  or  ventral  surface  of  the  embryo  upon  the  vascular 
layer  of  the  ovum ;  and,  as  the  growing  abdominal  walls  contract 
to  an  '  umbilicus,'  the  embryo  sinks  into,  or  enters,  the  cavity  of 
the  ovum,  with  which  it  is  in  communication  by  vitelline  vessels, 
fig.  573,  by  defining  a  vitellicle  by  the  *  vena  terminalis,'  ib,  c, 
(14th  day).  Very  early  a  knob  of  nucleate  cells,  which  seem  to 
form  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo,  are  developed  into  an  allantois, 
which  conveys  allantoic  vessels  to  the  attached  mesometral  side 
of  the  ovum,  to  ramify  in  the  maternal  placenta,  ib.  f^  there  formed 

1  Tho  microscopic  characters  of  these  two  layers  are  given  in  flguXM  S6  Mid  1^ 
tab.  iii.  cclxii". 


ilcvolopnient  it  ecems  that  tlic  relative  poeitioD  of  the  eml 
appendages  is  the  rcverBC  of  that  in  the  Rabbit,  fig.  5! 
iiicHonictral  mosB  of  ileculua  funns  a  well-defined  thick 
placenta,  ib.  f,  lubulated  on  the  inner  free  surface  bi 
atfecting  a  radiate  but  anastomosing  dis|)O0itkiii,  to  the 
which  pass  the  allai 
seia.  Thcee,  howevc 
on  reaching  the  dec 
oi^anise  a  distinct 
mass,  ib.  t,  which  i 
termed  the  f<etal  por 
however,  receives 
vessels  from  the  larger 
formed  decidual  placi 
f.  The  proportions 
plocentic  become  rev 
the  foetus  grows.     Th( 

w,p,mm«ir«^. ( ™..r„.  .f  ,i„in„.pi,.  lib     veins,  beforc  quitting 

Ik 'ivLi'ii- "''''"'''"' '"''"'''™'"™' '''"*''  centa,  form  an  annul 
around  the  portion  e,  \ 
penetrate  the  decidual  parts,/,  g,  and  the  uterus.  The  -. 
vessels  also  ramify  not  only  in  tr,  but  also  in  f,  betwcei 
bulcB  of  which  tlic  larger  branches  pass  to  gain  the  periph 
Ah  the  fuetus  approaches  its  term  the  decidual  coverin. 
ovum  disappears,  or  is  reduced  to  mere  shreds  at  the 
fercnce  of  ^e  placental  enlai^ement,  /,  which  is  now  n 
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third  kind  of  placenta  more  exclusively  related  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus.  For  this  grows  so  quickly  and  becomes  so  large,*  that 
the  allantoic  placenta,  serving  both  for  respiration  and  nutrition^ 
needs  the  help  it  obtains  through  absorption,  by  the  vitelline 
fringes,  of  the  uterine  nutrient  matter  in  which  they  are  bathed. 
The  umbilical  cord,  as  in  most  Rodents,  is  very  short  and  thick. 

In  the  Aguti  the  decidual  placenta  is  still  more  reduced,  little 
more  than  the  originally  traversing  maternal  vessels  remaining 
on  their  passage  to  the  later  allantoic  placenta,  which  they  seem 
to  suspend  by  a  central  part,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  placenta,  the  foetal  vessels  proceed.  In  the  Rat  the  ma- 
ternal or  decidual  placenta  is  cotyloid,  and  is  adapted  to  a  small 
convex  process  of  the  centre  of  the  uterine  surface  of  the  button- 
shaped  foetal  placenta;^  and,  as  in  the  Guinea-pig,  the  allantois, 
after  laying  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  speedily  disappears. 
The  like  happens  in  the  AVater-vole,  in  which  the  foetal  placenta 
is  small  and  circular,  convex  toward  the  uterus  and  flat  toward 
the  vitelline  chorion,  which  has  its  attachment  limited  to  the 
central  part  of  the  placental  disc. 

In  the  Mole  and  Shrew  the  vitellicle  is  large,  and  supplies  the 
outer  envelope  of  the  ovum  with  vessels,  coalesces  with,  and  seems, 
indeed,  to  form  it.  The  allantois,  bending  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
embryo,  carries  its  vessels  to  that  part  of  the  amorphous  mass  of 
decidua  enveloping  the  ovum.  The  early  embryo  in  its  amnios 
thus  appears  to  be  suspended  by  opposite  poles  formed  respectively 
by  the  vitelline  and  allantoic  trunks.  The  allantoic  vessels  or- 
ganise the  fine  villi  of  the  foetal  placenta  in  a  small  proportion  of 
the  thick  deciduous  mass :  this  in  the  growth  of  the  embryo  be- 
comes reduced  to  a  subcircular  maternal  disc,  larger  than  the  foetal 
one,  which  is  imbedded  in  its  central  concave  surface.  The  area 
on  the  peripheral  convex  surface  affording  the  maternal  supply  of 
blood,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  placental  disc.  The  terms '  foetal ' 
and '  maternal '  relate  to  the  source  of  the  main  part  of  the  vascular 
8up[)ly  of  such  divisions  of  the  discoid  placenta.  The  maternal 
vessels,  the  orifices  of  the  veins  being  conspicuous  on  the  area  of 
placental  detachment,  are  continued  into  the  allantoic  or  foetal 
button,  and  the  villi  of  this  part  extend  into  the  decidual  part  of 
the  maternal  placenta.  Beyond  this  the  decidual  substance 
becomes  reduced  to  a  very  thin  layer,  traceable  over  part  of  the 
chorion.  The  convex'ity  of  the  maternal  placenta  is  continued 
with  the  lining  of  the  uterus.    Such  lining  is  homologous  in  tissue 

>  Calling  in  the  Guinea-pig  for  the  special  expansion  of  the  pelvis  shown  in  Vol.  IL 
p.  380,  fig.  246.  '  XX.  ToL  v.  p.  117,  no.  8467. 
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with  the  substance  lining  the  human  uteruB^  but  is  firmer,  and  to 
no  |)art  can  the  term  '  mucous  membrane '  be  correctly  appEci 
The  placental  disc  in  the  Tenrec  is  subcircular,  thickest  at  tk 
periphery  ;  in  all  other  essential  points  it  a^ces  with  the  rest  of 
its  onler.  The  main  peculiarity  of  Centetes  is  its  multiparity.' 
From  four  to  six  foetuses  maj  be  brought  forth  by  the  Hedgdnf : 
fnmi  twelve  to  twenty  by  the  Tenrec  The  shape  of  the  placcnti 
changes  in  the  course  of  utero-gestation  in  Insectivora.  Wks 
the  embryo  Hedgehog  is  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  lengtL 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  cup-shaped  placenta,  as  in  a  nest :  this  is  sob- 
Hoquently  8])read  out  and  flattened  by  the  growth  of  the  foetus 
and  convcrteil  into  a  thin,  shallow  discoid  plate,  with  its  concsTitv 
ap[>lied  to  the  back  of  the  embryo,  and  with  the  central  part  of 
its  convex  surface  attached  to  the  uterus  :  the  '  button  '  lies  flat 
upon  the  maternal  i)ortion,  and  is  attached  by  a  wider  surface  thia 
in  the  Guinea-pig.  In  the  Mole  the  placenta  is  a  circular  disc  it 
the  early  period  of  gestation,  and  subsequently  becomes  an  oblon; 
flat  band,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  foetus:  the  linear 
tract  of  the  uterine  suiface  to  which  the  placenta  is  attached  shom 
a  fine  areolar  structure,  penetrated  by  the  foetal  placentary  fila- 
ments, which  are  often  brought  away,  as  in  the  Rat,  distinct  tnm 
the  maternal  structure,  like  the  foetal  cotyledon  in  the  Cow.*  la 
the  Bat  (  VcspertiUo  noctula)^  the  placenta  has  the  form  of  an  obtuK 
cone.  In  all  the  foregoing  insectivorous  mammals  the  vitellide 
is  large.  But,  in  a  frugivorous  Bat  {Pteropus  mediusj  Temminck), 
I  found  the  vitelliclc  shrunk  to  areniform,  compactly  folded  body, 
which  lay  in  the  concavity  of  the  placenta,  between  it  and  the 
allantoic :  the  placenta  was  subcircular,  discoid,  slightly  concsfe 
towards  the  foetus,  proportionally  more  convex  towards  the 
uterus.  The  foetal  villi  are  long,  delicate,  and  branched,  giving  i 
flocculent  appearance  to  the  small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the 
disc  by  which  the  fcetal  placenta  is  attached  to  the  womb. 

Volant  Insectivora,  in  relation  to  the  exigencies  of  flight   ai« 
commonly    uniparous.     The   uterus  of    Vespertilio   emaramaius 

'  The  chief  of  the  allopwl  *  points  of  difference '  of  the  Tenrec*8  placental  structiuvf 
from  those  of  other  Insectivora,  in  *  the  absence  of  a  yelk-sac,  of  the  allnntois  a»  » 
distinct  sac,  and  of  any  membrane  either  dociilual  or  chorionic,  on  the  exterior  of  tb« 
amnios'  (ccLWii".  p.  291),  depcml  (granting  the  comi)etoncy  of  the  observer)  on  the 
ailmitled  state  of  decomposition  of  the  specimen  described  (p.  287):  the  ^absouce  of  a 
yolk-sac'  moreover,  would  point  from,  rather  than  toward,  *  marsupial  affinities,*  in- 
asmuch as  the  embrj'o  of  the  Kangaroo  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  mxA 
sac,  or  '  vitfllicle.' 

•  This  nevi-r  hapiH*ns  in  the  quadrumanous  placenta ;  and  the  difference  is  not 
affecttnl  by  showing  that,  prior  to  sererance,  the  fcet^il  placenta  is  combined  ^-irh 
maternal  vessels  in  the  Bat,  Mole,  &c. 
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^killed  June  20,  had  a  single  foetus,  half  an  inch  in  length.     A 
,^  female  of  Vespertilic  noctula  produced,  on  the  23rd  J  une,  a  young 
one,  with  an  umbilical  cord  two  inches  in  length.*     Judging  from 
observed  dates  of  pairing,  the  gestation  seems  to  be  about  forty 
days.    The  chief  difference  from  Insectivora  is  in  the  larger  propor- 
'  tion  of  the  placenta  formed  by  the  long  arborescent  villi  organised 
by  the  allantoic  vessels:    the  reduced  decidua  beyond  the  ma- 
ternal cake  may  be  traced  over  a  great  part  of  the  chorion,  which 
*  receives,  as  in  other  LissencephaUiy  vitelline  vessels.* 
"        According  to  Carus,*  the  placenta  of  the  Ai  {Bradypus  tridao 
■    tylus)  is  divided  into  so  many  distinct  lobes,  as  to  resemble  the 
^    cotyledonary  condition  of  the  placenta  in  most  Ruminants  :    but 
'   there  are  no  corresponding  partial  thickenings  of  the  lining  sub- 
^    stance  of  the  uterus  like  the  maternal  cotyledons  shown  in  fig.  546. 
'     The  so-called  placentula;,  of  an  irregular  oblong,  subdepressed 
>    form,  from  1  ^  to  less  than  \  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  30  to 
f     40  in   number,  project  from  the  endochorion,  or  inner  surface 
I     of  the  allantois,  into  the  interior  of  that  sac :    they  are  richly 
f     supplied  with  allantoic  vessels :   their  flattened  outer  surface  ap- 
'     plied,  with  the  uniting  layer  of  chorion,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the   uterus,   may  receive  therefrom  a   medium   of  ramification 
of  maternal  vessels,  answering  to  a  decidua  scrotina.     The  pro- 
bability indeed  is,  that  maternal  deciduous  substance  is  inter- 
blended  with  such  allantoic  lobules  of  the  Sloth,  as  is  the  case 
with   the  single   thin    oblong  placental  disc   in  Dasypus,     The 
genus  Manis  offers  a  third  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
temporary  structures  developed  for  the  behoof  of  the  foetus,  and 

*  The  mother  gnawed  the  conl  across  and  ate  the  afterbirth. 

'  A  critic  of  xx.  vol.  v.  pp.  140-46,  writes  : — '  The  delicate  arborescent  appearance 
which  is  descril)ed  in  the  placenta  of  Pteroptu  is  due,  in  all  likelihood,  to  the  prolonged 
maceration  in  spirit/  &c.  ccxxvii".  p.  310.  The  Hunterian  preparation  yielding,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oxford  Professor,  the  alwre  description  (No.  3679,  Physiol.  Series)  is 
well  placed  for  illustration  of  this  alleged  influence  in  the  production  of  modifications 
of  placental  structure.  Some  of  the  specimens  had  been  put  into  spirit  in  1764,  thirty 
years  before  the  placenta  of  the  Pieroptts  was  so  treated  ;  and  both,  together  with  other 
Hunterian  preparations  of  placentje,  have  been  since  subject  to  eighty  years  of  *  macera- 
tion in  spirit !  *  But  there  was  really  no  need  to  assiune  so  special  a  behaviour  of 
a  Bat's  afterbirth  under  maceration,  in  order  to  show  that  *  this  placental  peculiarity 
brings  them,  as  Linnsus  did  bring  them,  into  the  same  class  as  the  Primates'  {cci.xyii", 
p.  310).  No  one,  now,  dreams  of  leanng  Bats  among  birds.  Perhaps,  however,  Dr. 
Rolleston  may  mean  the  same  order  in  the  mammalian  class.  But  cerebral,  circulat- 
ing, osseous  nod  generative  characters,  especially  those  of  the  male  organs,  were  even 
the  placental  structures  so  similar  to  human  ones  as  Dr.  K.  contends,  would  outweigh 
them,  and  I  believe  will  guide  all  unprejudiced  naturalists  in  juxtaposing  the  winged 
with  the  terrestrial  Insectivora,  and  in  relegating  both  to  the  low  lissencephalouB 
subflass. 

■  XLTii.  p.  21,  tab.  ix.  figs.  16-17. 
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east  oft  at  its  birth,  arc  divermificd  in  both  ibrm  ami  *tni 
witlim  tlie  liniitd  of  a  subordinate  natural  group  of  plii 
Maiiiinals.  Accuriling  to  Sharpey,'  the  outer  aurfacc  t 
cliorioii  irt  i-etiniiarly  ridded,  like  the  inner  surface  of  the  h 
gnll-b ladder,  but  iti  a  tiucr  dcp^rpe.  The  inner  surface  i 
iituniii  i-xhibits  fine  low  rid^ca  or  nlli,  nut  rcticulatinir  ^n 
iniK-b  ((|u.  with  more  open  meshes?).  The  chorion,  also,  yn 
a  buiul,  tree  fntni  villi,  running  KHigitudinally  along  ita  miic 
mid  there  in  a  eorrciipondiiig  bald  epace  on  the  surface  i 
uteruii.  The  ridges  of  the  chorion  start  from  the  tnai^n^  < 
bald  stripe,  iiiid  run  round  the  ovum.     The  vitelline  is  fusif 

The  speeics  of  the  order  Sruta  are  uniparnus  as  a  rule 
fu:tus  attains  a  relatively  large  size,  and  the  pelvis  ha3a< 
s[Hm<liiig  width. 

5  4112.  Dtvclopnunt  (if  Mulilata. — The  Cctacoa  are  unip 
and  i^till  more  remarkable  for  the  lai^c  pro|x>rtional  Mze  ( 
young,  at  birth  :  its  membranes  extend  from  the  division  ( 
ntoru!:!  corresponding  to  the  impregnated  ovarium  into  that 
iippot>ite  side.  A  general  short  vcrrucose  villosity  of  the  cl 
iutus-susecjited  by  corresponding  alveolar  modifications  th 
decidual  outgrowths  of  the  lining  substance  of  the  utcnis  pei 
tlic  ]>hieeiital  function:  the  strncture  is  least  dcvclope<]  i 
tcnniiiid  blind  ends  of  the  chorionic  sac,  which  are  ahnost  i>E 
and,  ill  the  degi'ce  in  which  the  diffused  placenta  i»  thus 
rupteil  at  the  jKiles,  it  may  be  said  to  be  broadly-  zonular. 
amniotic  sheath  of  the  nndiilieal  cord  is  beset  with  sinuU  y 
culate  eorjmwrles.*  In  flensing  a  female  Whale  (^Salanta  , 
crttis),  har]Hione<l  in  the  month  of  August,  a  fnctus  escape<l 
the  vulva :  it  nu-asurc<l  5  feet  4  inches  in  length  ;  and  w.is 
hably  fur  fnun  the  full  time.  No  bony  pelvic  cincture  of 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  birth:  and  the  exigencies  of  i 
blooded  air-breathing  animal  sent  from  the  warm  womb  in 
may  be  an  arctic  sea,  call  for  muscidar  powers  equal  to  thi 
lutions  needed  for  maintaining  contact  with  the  ui]>p]e,  and  ci 
to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

Of  the  fictal  membranes  of  the  Sirriiia  nothing  is  known. 

5  4n;t.  Ih-nliipmait  <if  Umjulata.—'ilGrG  no  envelope  *i 
ovum  is  sujieraddcd  to  the  hyalinion  ('  zona  pellucida'), 
this  f(U'  the  outer  covering  the  ovum  enters  the  uterus;  it  i 
pregnateil  in  the  oviduct,  where  it  meets  the  spcmiatozoa;  tin 
utages  of  cleavage  go  on  there,  and  the  germ-mass  is  couiplet 
the  uterus.  In  this  process  the  hyalinion  thins  away,  and  ti 
'  As  qnotwl  ill  cctKX".  p,  112.  '  sx.  lul.  v.  p.  200. 
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^  disappears.  A  mass  of  albuminoid  matter  accumulates  around  the 
ovum,  as  in  Cavia,  but  is  whiter  in  colour.  It  affords  material 
for  imbibition,  and  the  germ-mass  becoming  fluid  at,  or  getting 
fluid  in,  the  centre,  expands  into  a  hollow  sphere,  the  parietes  of 
which  become  differentiated  into  two  layers :  the  outer  one  seems 
to  answer  to  the  corresponding  lamina  demonstrated  by  Hunter 
in  the  genninal  area  of  the  chick ;  the  other  to  the  inner  lamina 

■    of  the  same  area  J    Both  layers  consist  of  coherent  cells,  with  some 

*   difference  as  to  size  and  proportion  of  oil-globules. 

"  The  ovum  now  grows  rapidly  in  length,  its  opposite  poles  being 
prolonged  and  attenuated.     At  the  point  where  the  two  layers  or 

*  membranes '  cohere,  the  embryonal  trace  appears,  its  long  axis 
extending  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  ovum;    the  inner  or 

*  mucous  '  layer  is  so  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  abdominal 
depression  as  to  *  appear  of  itself  to  form  the  intestine,  existing 
prior  to  that  part  being  visible.'  *  The  cephalic  expansion  and 
incurvation  seems  relatively  late  in  Ungulates.  Before  the  amnios 
is  complete,  and  when  the  back  of  the  embryo  is  still  covered  by 
the  peripheral  part  of  the  serous  layer,  when  but  three  pairs  of 
proto  vertebral  nuclei  are  formed,  and  the  cephalic  ends  of  the 
myelonal  cords  are  only  beginning  to  diverge,  the  opposite  end  of 
the  embryo  begins  to  bud  out  two  processes  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis,  which  soon  expand  into  the  allantois.^  This  vesicle  rapidly 
extends  between  the  serous  or  animal  layer  forming  the  outer 
coat  of  the  ovum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  embryo,  amnion  and 
vitellicle,  on  the  other  hand ;  carrying  with  it  allantoic  vessels, 
and  becoming  coextensive  with  the  outer  coat.  With  this  ex- 
pansion that  outer  coat  disappears,  and  the  chorion  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  itself,  which  has 
become  distinct  from  its  inner  or  mucous  layer.  Meanwhile  the 
vitellicle  has  shrunk  to  slender  projwrtions,  its  communication 
with  the  intestine  being  reduced  by  growth  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  and  drawn  out  into  an  omphalo-mesenteric  duct.  The 
vascular  layer  of  the  allantois,  representing  the  chorion,  effects 
its  vascular  intus-susceptive  relations  with  the  uterine  lining  in 
various  ways.  In  most  Perisso-  and  a  few  Artio-  dactyles  short 
villous  processes  bud  out  from  a  greater  part  of  the  superficies  of 
the  chorion,  and  a  co-extensive  minutely  alveolar  growth  of  the 
lining:  substance  of  the  uterus  receives  them. 

Fig.  574   represents  the  foetal  membranes  and   appendages 

*  XX.  vol.  V.  p.  20,  pi.  59,  fig.  7.     I^ter  German  Erabrjologists  liare  etlkcL  the  Oila 

*  serous '  or  *  animal '  layer,  the  other  *  mncous/  *  regetal  *  or  •  oigAnie*  hj&tt 

of  these  terms  can  only  bo  understood  in  an  arbitrary  sense.  See  Vo!.ILpb; 
«  II).  p.  20.  •  ccLXiii".  p.  18  (in  the  Ro#-' 
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atlnchod  to  pnrt  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  a,  6,  with  Hit 
hindiler,  7,  the  female  organs,  1,  i,  and  rectum, />,  o,  of  an  tinm 
foal.  The  itieinbranc,  d,  d,  is  the  amnios  which  was  reflected  fnv 
the  iimhilii'nl  vord  to  iiieloae  the  fcctuB ;  the  inner  concave  tnriu 
of  the  l)a<;,  turned  toward  the  parts  of  the  tcntuSf  is  eharact«riM 
by  the  finely  waved  disposition  of  the  amniotic  vessels.     Mimt 


filiform  procepees  project  from  the  serous  surface  of  this  part  ti  I 
the  cord.  The  uroclius,  accomi)aDying  the  umbilical  veMck 
(one  artery,  two  veins,  A),  opens,  or  expands,  into  the  CAvityd 
the  raucous  layer  of  the  allantois  at  e:  this  cavity  is  laid  open, 
showing  the  purt  of  ita  wall  reflected  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
amniuM,  at  (/  d,  and  the  part  continued  over  the  interior  of  tkc 
vuficulnr  layer  of  the  allantois,  or  chorion,  at  jF^:  a  portion  ofiti 
exterior  sui-facc  is  shown  at  A.  The  umbilical  vessels,  continued 
beyoiiil  the  end  of  the  urachus  to  the  chorion,  seem  to  form  a 
pnilongatton  of  tlio  navel-string,  about  two  feet  in  length,  /. 
between  the  amnios  and  the  chorion,  around  which  part  of  the 


k  ■• 
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cord  the  inner  layer  of  the  allantois  is  reflected.  The  vessels  of 
;'  the  outer  layer  branch  and  siiread  tliemselves  over  it,  becoming 
capillaries  in  the  clusters  of  short  villosities,  and  thereby  brought 
into  the  requisite  contact  with  the  maternal  capillaries  in  the 
similarly  arranged  decidual  growths,  for  the  interchange  and 
reception  of  the  materials  and  elements  concerned  in  fceta.1  nutri- 
tion. The  mucous  layer  of  the  allantois  lines  about  half  of  the 
amnio-chorionic  interspace.  Towards  the  latter  j)eriod  of  gesta- 
tion, the  renal  excretion  of  the  foetus  passing  from  the  bladder 
ahmg  the  urachus,  dejKJsits  near  the  allantoic  orifice  of  that  tube 
a  thick  fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  an  urinous  odour,  and  which 
contains  uroerithrin  and  hippuric  acid.  The  small  oval  masses, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  i,  sometimes  loose 
in  the  allantoic  cavity,  sometimes  adhering  to  its  inner  surface, 
are  inspissated  parts  of  the  allantoic  fluid;  they  have  received 
a  special  attention  from  the  fanciful  import  once  assigned  to 
them  under  the  name  *  hippomanes.'  *  The  chorion,  being 
moulded  in  great  degree  upon  the  uterine  cavity,  is  produced 
into  two  *  cornua,'  but  they  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  of 
the  uterus.  The  multiplication  of  the  vascular  surface  of  the 
chorionic  cornua  by  fine  and  deep  plicse  indicates  the  degree  of 
the  placcntary  function  assigned  to  these  prolongations.  In  fig. 
575  the  fu?tus,  w,  at  about  the  tenth  month,  is  shown,  enveloped 
in  tlie  amnios,  n  n :  the  entamniotic  part  of  the  navel-string,  r?, ;;, 
is  continued  to  ^,  r,  where  the  entallantoic  part  begins,  and  the 
allantois  is  reflected  from  its  urachal  pedicle.  The  endochorionic 
part  of  the  allantois  is  seen  at  .*,  *;  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cli(»ri(m  at  ^:  y  is  part  of  the  left  uterine  horn ;  z  is  the  ovary. 

The  gestation  of  the  Mare  is  eleven  months  and  a  few  days : 
she  brings  forth  standing,  and  is  fertile  to  the  fifteenth  year, 
rarely  to  the  eighteenth.  The  horse  is  mature  at  the  fourth  year, 
and  its  average  or  usual  term  of  life  is  thirty  years,  with  fair 
usage.  The  Ass  brings  forth  during  the  eleventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy. The  milk  appears  at  the  tenth  month :  in  very  rare 
cases  the  ass  may  have  twins.  The  Mare  emits  a  whitish  ad- 
hesive secretion,  *  per  vulvam,'  during  the  period  of  heat.  The 
temporary  maternal  modification  of  the  uterine  lining  does  not 
come  away  with  the  foetal  membranes  at  birth,  but  is  cither  ab- 
sorbed or  passed  ofiT  with  the  lochia.  The  usual  smooth  surface 
of  the  folds  of  the  uterine  lining  is  restored  about  six  months  after 
parturition. 

1  The  true  nature  and  position  of  thfie  bodies  were  made  Iwown  by  Daubeotun,  in 
ccxc". 
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The  outer  sm-face  of  tlic  chorion  of  the  Tapir  is  bcMt  «n 
short  linear  series  of  small  compresBed  foliate  processes,  fiiida; 
into  from  three  to  six  leaflets,  upon  or  within  which  the  f<m 
caiiillaries  raniifv ;  the  inner  surface,  when  the  allantoic  v: 
vascular  layer  or  endochorion  is  removed,  is  reticulate  thrwi^ 
the  division  of  the  allantoic  vessels,  sending  off  the  capiUiri^ 
to  the  foliate  villi. 

The  clustered  arrangements  of  the  placental  capillaries  is  ncn 
marked  in  the  Sow  than   in  the  Mare :  when  uninjected  tb 


appear  as  white  suhcircular  spots  scattered  over  the  outer  surfan 
of  tlie  chorion :  hut  when  the  allantoic  veins  are  filled,  these  nc 
seen  to  fonu  plexules  in  the  centre  of  each  spot.  The  uterine 
veins  have  a.  corresponding  arranfrement.  The  uterine  arterial 
capillaries  form  a  fine  network,  the  meshes  receiving  the  villo- 
sitics  which  carry  the  fecial  arterial  capillaries ;  whence  it  might 
seem  that  the  nutrition  of  the  fd^tus  was  effected  prinriualty  at 
the  points  of  contact  of  the  ficUtl  with   the   maternal    venules, 
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j;., "whilst  the  respiratory  process  took  place  at  the  surface  of  contact 
--^..between  the  fcctal  and  maternal  arterial  capillaries.     The  period 
_. .  of  gestation  of  the  domestic  Sow  is  about  four  months ;  tlic  ob- 
^^eerved  range  of  variation  has  been  from  109  days  to  123  days. 
.. ;  The  gestation  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  234  days.     The  pair  at  tlie 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam  copulated  December  1,  and 
the  young  one  was  brought  forth  on  July  29,  next  foHowing. 
^^      Camelines  and  Chevrotains  (  Tragulus)  have  the  diffused  con- 
dition of  the   placenta  as  in   the    Mare    and    Sow,   with   some 
minor  modifications  of  villi  and  capillaries :   the  vitellicle,  as  in 
other  Kurainants,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  Soli])eds.     The 
urachus  dilates,  beyond  the  amnios,   into  a  narrow   cylindrical 
sac  transversely  extended,  or  dividing  into  two  slender  cornua, 
entering  those  of  the  uterus ;    it  consists  of  the  mucous   layer 
1^   of  the  allantois,  is  usually  found  collapsed,  and  can  hardly  be 
■    inflated  at  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  in  the  Cow.     Laminated 
'    deposits   from  the  allantoic  fluid  are  occasionally  present,  like 
■^     those  called  ^  hippomanes  '  in  the  Mare.     A  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  space  between  amnios  and  chorion  is  thus  occu- 
piefl  in  the  Ruminants  than  in  the  JEquidcPy  and  probably  other 
Perissodactyles. 

Tlie  villi  of  the  chorion  are  developed  in  homed  Ruminants 
on  detached  and  limited  localities,  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
minences of  the  lining  substance  of  the  uterus,  fig.  546,  from 
which  the  deciduous  maternal  parts  of  the  placenta  grow.  The 
surface  of  these  caruncles,  previously  smooth,  now  buds  out  into 
reticulate  processes,  moulding  themselves  upon  the  chorionic  villi, 
and  forming  cavities  or  canals  for  their  inter-susception.  These 
outgrowths  are  homologous  with  the  *  decidua  scroti na '  of  other 
Mammals,*  but  they  gain  a  firmer  texture,  and  usually  remain 
attached  to  the  uterus,  allowing  the  foctnl  villi  to  be  withdrawn 
from  them  at  birth :  they  are  afterwards  shed,  or  disap])ear,  the 
caruncle  resuming  its  smooth  and  even  surface.'  When  the  entire 
caruncle  ha[)pens  to  come  away,  it  is  not  reproduced  ;  a  smooth 
cicatrix  remains  upon  the  uterine  surface. 
I  Wherever  there  is  placenta  there  is  decidua.  The  special  and 
J  temporary  work  of  developments  providing  capillary  superficies, 
,      whether  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  foetus,  being  ended,  they 

'  '  The  Ktudt>nt  must  oot  be  8<^uced  into  accepting  too  nbsolntely  £0chricht*H  dictum  : 

t      — '  qua  rum  alteri  placenta  uteri  na  ciuluca,  alteri  non  caduca  est** 

'  In  xcTi',  the  ciiruncleH  nro  callml  •  glandular  protuberances  *  (p  644) ;  but  it  is 
preci8i>ly  ou  tluit  part  of  the  uterine  lining  where  the  utricular  glands  are  want- 
ing; and  the  ominencetf  and  follicular  depressions  art  iwMilia*  la  the  period  of 
gestation. 
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pii:    tliej-  may  not  be  ihrown  off  tr^ther,   and  the  nuKtt 
<loci<l(in  inny  iiiit  be  shotl  all  at  oDce,  but  in  BUCceBeive  i\mi^- 
tajjs.     The  lonp;  gcHtation  re<]uired  to  bring  to  due  Btreoelki 
TouDj;  (if  the  <1cfeiirelcsB  hoofed  animalB  before  birth,  is  the  f* 
ditiiin  of  the  firmer  texture,  better  organization,  greater  nur 
ami  more  pcrHi^tetit  ehamctcr  of  their  '  deciduous  '  atnictunf. 
The  villi  of  the  fietal  cotyledons  offer   varieties  of  fonn  n 
mode  of  termination,  beir- 
fully  illustrated  bj  CM : 
xxviii.   Tol.  iiL,  tab.  cut:. 
and  indicated   bj  Homr.'  i 
follows :  — 
*  fliM — tertninales  ntmnsF : 
CervHi  ,.         iadiriiw  Bliftm- 

OrU  „  „        rill.™ 

Capra  „  „         pili-q 

terms  which,  though  t 
strictly  accurate,  indicate -it 
degree  and  way  in  ifIu: 
generic  variety  manifeiuc 
Belf  in  the  cotjiedonal  diK' 
fication  of  placental  Rnr 
ture. 
i'..rii..n..r,i,..iii.ii«iii.c»irirf™t,iij".  iv  .  About     eighty    cotvled'. 

arc  de\clopo<I  from  the  chorion  of  the  Cow ;  the  surface  oft' 
large  uterine  rarnncles  is  usually  flat  or  slightly  concave.  Ti 
gestation  of  the  Cow  is  about  nine  months  (286  days),  witi 
range  of  variety  of  about  twenty  days. 

In  the  lied-(lecr((,'(rfKjif/fl/)A»«)  gestation  is  eight  month; ii 
a  few  diiyii :  the  rut  is  usually  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  St 
teniber ;  the  hirth  in  jUay  or  early  in  June.  The  foetus  is  In 
confine<l  to  one  uterine  horn:  the  mucous  layer  of  the  allanl 
forms  a  crcsccmtio  bag,  tlie  horns  being  prolonged  into  both  thi 
of  the  utcrua  ami  ending  obtusely:  it  contains  n  niilky  flu 
doponitirig  a  iseilimont.  The  cotyledons  are  relatively  small 
mure  oblong,  and  much  fewer  than  in  tlic  Cow.  The  same  d 
be  said  of  the  Fallow-ilcer,  the  gestation  of  which  is  eij 
months,  lliith  i^pccies  of  Cvrmtn  are  uiiiparous,  as  a  rule.  1 
little  Ri>(-d(^cr  usually  brings  forth  twins :  sometimes  both  «► 
from  one  ovary,  more  often  one  fn»ni  each.  The  gestation  bi 
is  about  nine  months  (,28(1  days).  The  rut  ia  in  July  and  b^ 
ning  "f  August:  impregnation  and  the  cleavage-procew  goes 
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^as  usual,  and  the  ovum,  with  completed  germ-mass,  has  been 
found  in  utero  August  16:*  here  it  lies  with  uncoatcd  hyalinion 
^  until  the  latter  half  or  end  of  December :  the  germ-mass  remain- 
ing four  months  in  a  quasi-torpid  state.  Development  is  then 
resumed,  and  the  young  are  brought  forth  at  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May.  The  contiguous  ends  of  the  two  elongated 
ova  overlap  each  other,  and  as  gestation  advances  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  exochorion  blend  together ;  but  each  foetus  retains 
its  own  unvascular  allantoic  bag  and  amnios. 

In  the  Giraffe  there  are  two  kinds  of  foetal  cotyledons:  the 
larger  or  normal  ones  are  in  longitudinal  rows  corresponding  with 
the  disposition  of  the  uterine  caruncles :  they  have  mostly  a 
reniform  figure,  attached  to  the  chorion  by  a  contracted  base : 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  component  villi  are  finer  than  those 
in  the  Cow,  and  more  resemble  those  in  the  Deer.  The  smaller 
cotyledons,  of  irregular  form  and  varying  size,  project  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  chorion  in  the  interspaces  of  the  rows  of  the 
larger  ones :  their  villi  are  proportionally  shorter,  and  in  the 
smallest  ones  simple  and  unbranched,  indicating  a  transitional 
step  to  the  diffused  villosity  in  the  small  Musk-deer.  I  counted 
180  cotyledons,  large  and  small,  on  the  chorion  of  the  Giraffe : 
the  umbilical  cord  is  above  a  yard  in  length. 

A  male  and  female  Giraffe  paired,  April  I,  1838,  and  again  on 
the  following  day,  after  which  the  female  lost  the  disposition  to 
receive  the  male;  on  June  10,  1839,  the  udder  began  to  enlarge, 
and  on  June  19  the  young  (a  male)  was  born,  444  days  after  the 
second  coitus.  The  same  Giraffes  paired  on  March  12,  1840,  and 
after  a  gestation  of  431  days  a  young  male  was  bom.  In  each 
case  the  female  stood  during  parturition :  the  fore-legs  of  the  fcetua 
first  appeared,  the  head  and  body  followed,  the  mother  stooped 
behind  to  deposit  her  burthen  safely.  In  half  an  hour  the 
young  one  made  efforts  to  rise,  and  in  an  hour  after  birth  it  stood 
upright.  It  was  bom  with  horns  in  structure  and  relative  size 
like  those  of  the  dam,'  and  is  the  only  homed  ruminant  that 
acquires  these  weapons  before  birth.  Concomitantly  with  the 
long  period  of  gestation  is  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  new- 
born young,  which  measured  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  six  feet  ten  inches ;  from  the  base  of  the  scapula  to  the  end 
of  the  fore-hoof  five  feet  The  enemies  to  which  such  a  young 
Mammal  might  fall  a  prey  in  its  native  African  wilds  indicate  the 
conditions  of  the  unusual  strength  acquired  during  the  long 
gestation. 

'  ccLxiii".  p.  10,  tftb.  1*  '  •  ocxxvi".  pi.  1. 
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Tlic  varieticfi  of  placental  structures  aad  modifications  in  tk 
Ungulate  group  are  not  yet  ezhauBted.  The  chorion  of  it 
Elephant,  fig.  577,  a,  a',  d,  at  about  the  tntddLe  of  the  pcriodiJ 
gestation,  forms  a  transversely  obk>ng  aac,  2  feet  9  indiea  in  ki; 
diameter,  and  I  foot  4  itnlie*  in  abort  tUanaeter,  encotapasscd  » 
its  middle  part  by  an  annular  placeata,  ib.  A,  b,  2  feet  6  iute 
in  circuDiference,  varying  from  3  to  5  iiwhes  in  breadth,  and  fm 
1   to  2  inches  in  thickness :  it  is  partiall_f  divided  hj  appaSt 


Lbd  pliwcDta,  ElrphArr 


constrictions  into  two  moietiea;  it  presents  the  same  spongy  tra* 
ture  as  does  the  annular  placenta  of  the  Carnivora ;  but  the 
laminate  villusitics  enclosing  the  foetal  filaments  enter  into  it) 
formation  in  a  larger  proportion,  and  are  of  a  relatively  coarsa 
character.  The  greater  part  of  the  outer  convex  surface  of  tht 
placenta  is  smooth ;  the  rough  part  separated  from  the  seiDtiM 
portion  occupied  a  narrow  tract,  c,  c.  A  thin  browo  deciduoitf 
layer  is  continued  from  the  borders  of  the  placenta,  for  a  distaact 
varying  from  1  to  3  inches,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioik 
Flattened  folds  of  a  similar  substance  could  be  raised  from  some 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  placenta;  at  other  parts  the  substance 
formed  irregular  fibrous  bands,  the  fibres  extending  in  the  directioa 
of  the  circumference  of  the  placental  Hug.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  chorion  is  for  tlie  most  part  smooth  ;  but  at  each  of  the  obtuse 
extremities  of  the  sac  there  was  a  villous  and  vascular  Bubcircular 
patch,  d,  d,  the  villi  being  short  and  graniform,  ^th  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  or  less.  Thus  the  chief  points  of  attachment  of  the 
chorion  to  the  uterus  are,  at  the  equator,  by  the  annular  jilacenta, 
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and  at  each  pole  of  the  elongated  sac,  by  the  subcircular  villous 
patch.  The  umbilical  cord,y,  formed  by  one  venous  and  two 
arterial  trunks,  and  by  the  slender  neck  of  the  allantois,  g,  with 
the  connecting  cellular  tissue  and  the  covering  of  amnios,  is  short 
and  somewhat  flattened.  It  measured  about  6  inches  in  length, 
before  the  division  of  the  vascular  trunk,  and  about  3  inches  in 
circumference.  The  inner  surface  of  the  amnios  is  roughened  by 
brownish  hemispherical  granules,  from  1  line  to  -j*^th  of  a  line 
in  size,  commonly  about  half  a  line ;  the  outer  surface  is  finely 
wrinkled,  but  smooth.  The  bag  formed  by  the  mucous  or  un- 
vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  is  of  considerable  size,  is  continued 
from  the  base  of  the  umbilical  cord,  so  expanding  between  the 
chorion  and  amnios  as  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  amnios  attaining 
the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta.  The  allantois  divides,  where 
the  amnios  begins  to  be  reflected  upon  it,  into  three  saceuli :  one 
extends  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  annular  placenta,  and  a 
little  way  into  one  end  of  the  chorion :  a  second  extends  into  the 
opposite  end  of  the  chorion,  a'\  it  there  bends  round  toward  the 
placenta,  and  its  apex  adheres  at  that  part  to  the  first  division  of 
the  allantois :  the  third  prolongation  subdivides  into  two  smaller 
cavities,  each  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac,  encompassing,  and 
closely  attached  to,  the  primary  divisions  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 
The  line  of  adhesion  of  the  amnios  to  the  allantois,  where  it  is 
reflected  upon  these  cul-de-sacs,  measures  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  primary  branches  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein  diverge 
from  the  umbilical  cord  in  four  divisions:  they  reach,  first,  the 
borders  of  the  placenta,  and  then  ramify  in  its  substance  and  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  being  supported  there,  and  more 
or  less  surrounded,  by  the  layer  of  the  allantois  called  '  endo- 
chorion.'  U)X)n  the  endochorionic  vessels  are  developed  a  number 
of  flattened,  oval,  or  subcircular  bodies,  «,  «,  of  a  compact,  struc- 
tureless tissue,  varying  in  diameter  from  an  inch  or  more  to  half  a 
line.  On  separating  the  chorion  from  the  allantois,  these  bodies 
were  found  to  belong  entirely  to  the  latter  membrane :  the  vessels 
upon  which  they  seem  to  be  developed  pass  on  their  chorionic 
side,  the  bodies  adhering  to  the  allantoic  side  of  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel :  they  are  most  abundant  near  the  placenta,  and  become 
wider  apart  as  they  approach  the  poles  of  the  chorion :  1  counted 
120:  the  smaller  ones  occur  on  the  free  duplicatures  of  the 
allantois  continued  from  the  umbilical  trunks:  in  almost  every 
case  they  are  developed  on  the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  and 
are  restricted,  yAih  few  exceptions,  to  that  part  of  the  aUantoia 
which  is  in  contact  ¥rith  the  chorion.     Their  free  surface  ia 
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Bmooth  and  |)oli8he<1,  not  villous  like  the  cotyledonB  of  die  Em' 
nantia\  fn>iu  which  thej  likewise  differ  in  projecting  iDwd 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  allantois,  like  the  so-called  ootylete 
of  the  sloth  :  they  arc  not  mere  precipitates  of  inspissated  mittcR 
of  the  allantoic  fluid,  like  tlie  '  hippomanes'  of  the  Mare. 

A  male  and  female  Indian  Elephant  paired  December  18,  ISdl 
and  at  other  times  up  to  January  8,  1864,  when  they  were  kcft 
ai)art.  For  twelve  months  there  was  no  conspicuous  increase (i 
the  abdomen :  after  that  period  it  was  obvious  to  close  inspectioi). 
on  the  left  side :  then  the  mammary  glands  enlarged,  with  sligkt 
occasional  oozing  of  milk;  and  on  August  3,  1865,  the  vom^ 
was  bom  ;  it  stood  2  feet  10  inches  high,  and  weighed  175  lb& 
Thus  the  period  of  gestation,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  fint 
coitus,  is  593  days. 

The  Hyrax  has  an  annular  placenta  more  subdivided  than  id 
the  Elephant,  The  venous  blood  returns  from  it  at  three  places, 
the  centres  of  as  many  divisions  of  the  belt,  which,  however,  ire 
continuous  by  thinner  portions  of  placental  substance.  The  rilH 
are  imbedded  in  decidual  substance,  and  the  surface  of  its  attadi- 
ment  to  that  remaining  on  the  uterus  is  less  limited  than  in  the 
Elephant.  The  placental  zone  seems  relatively  tighter,  the  ende 
of  the  chorion  swelling  out  more,  than  in  Camivora.  The  peiiffio- 
dactyle  number  of  ribs — twenty-two  pairs,  the  simple  stomadi 
and  complex  ca^cal  structures,  the  hoofs  of  the  unsynmietricallT 
tetradactyle  fore-foot  and  tridactyle  hind-foot,  as  in  a  larger 
extinct  hornless  rhinoceros,  the  close  repetition  of  dental  cha- 
racters in  the  diminutive  existing  species,  not  merely  as  to  patt^ 
of  grinding  surface  of  molars,  but  of  kinds  and  manner  of  growth 
of  all  the  teeth,  the  incisors  being  developed  as  in  Rhinoceros  ta- 
cisivus^^  demonstrate  the  low  taxonomic  value  of  the  placental 
character,  according  to  which  the  Hyrax,  as  well  as  the  ^Elephant, 
would  be  classed  with  the  Carnivora, 

§  404.  Development  of  Carnivora, — In  the  foetal  Cat,  about 
the  middle  of  the  period  of  gestation,  the  chorion,  fig,  578,  a,  s, 
is  a  curved  arc  6  inches  in  long  diam.,  by  2  inches  in  short 
diam.,  with  obtuse  ends;  it  is  girt  in  the  middle  by  an  an- 
nular placenta,  b,ljt  inch  broad  :  the  zone  is  concave  trans verselv 
within,  of  a  mingled  grey  and  red  colour  when  uninjected :  the 
chorion  on  each  side  of  the  placenta  is  slightly  folded,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.     The  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  lobulated: 

*  lie  must  have  counted  much  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors  op  readers  who 
could  affirm  that  the  •  Hyrax  hangs  by  Rhinociroa  mainly  by  the  pattern  of  its  vhAmx 
teeth.'     ccLxx".  p.  111. 
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^che  maternal  placenta  or  serotine  decidua  is  preeeDt,  and  can 
^  Jbe  separated  aa  a  distinct  layer.'  The  mucous  layer  of  the 
allantois  eximnds  from  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  umbilical 
^^cord  upon  the  vascular  layer  (chorion  or  exochorion),  forming 
_  .  broad  duplicatures  about  the  allantoic  vessels  outside ;  the  trunks 


of  these  are  in  the  free  margins  of  the  folds,  and  at  the  opposite 
margins  the  folds  of  the  non-vascular  layer  of  allantois  recede  and 
spread  over  the  vascular  layer  or  chorion,  to  which  they  cohere. 
The  vitellicle,  d,  extends  into  the  pointed  home,  f,  f,  between 
amnion  and  placenta,  at  right  angles  to  the  latter :  it  is  attached 
by  a  slender  pedicle,  ^,  to  a  loop  of  small  intestine :  it  usually 
contains  a  yellowish  liquid,  with  some  small  loose  fimbriate  pre- 
cipitates. In  the  amniotic  liquid  cmmbs  of  meconium  occur  to- 
ward the  end  of  gestation.  The  navel-string  is  very  short.  The 
Cat  is  in  heat,  for  about  t«n  days,  before  she  is  a  year  old  ;  and 
is  prolific  to  the  ninth  year:  bringing  forth  at  least  twice  a  year 
in  the  wild  state,  and  three  or  four  times  in  domesticity.     The 

■  sx.  ToL  T.  ^  141,  no.  S6S6. 
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gestation  13  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  days ;  and  she  bringf 
usually  frum  four  to  nix  young. 

In  the  Lioness  tlie  exterior  of  the  ]>IaoeDta  m  marl 
aiif Vni-tuiisities  Hkc  those  of  the  bnun ;  the  tuner  surface  i^  i 
into  small  irrc<;ular  convex  lobes  by  deep  sulci.  In  the  : 
placenta  of  the  Dog  the  maternal  portion  cannot  be  delin 
separated  as  in  the  Cat:  the  uteiine  surface  to  which  the  p 
adheres  presenb^  a  finely  reticulate  substance,  the  meshci 
formed  by  orifices  of  ajiparently  utricular  glands,  a^reg: 
the  iiiterg|iaces  of  larger  alveoli,  scattered  over  the  fiurfa< 
intervals  of  between  lialf  a  line  and  two  lines.  When  thi 
has  attained  a  length  of  five  or  ux  inches,  this  alveolar  i 
had  acquired  a  thickQesa  which  makes  it  recognisable 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta.  The  period  of  gestit 
the  Wolf,  Jackal,  ami  Dc^  is  63  days. 

A  modification  of  the  annuW  placenta,  analogous  to  ' 
the  lOlcpliunt,  obtains  in  some  Carnivores,  e.  g.  the  M'eaa 
(fig.  579,  Patoriui  Furo);  two  portions  of  a  subcirculai 
A,  B,  appear  as  a  double  placenta,  but  they  are  united 
much  thinner  tract,  c,  alao  receiving  ramifications  of  the  ai 
vcftscLi.  The  uinlHlical  cord,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  lengtl 
n>  one  of  the  cotyledons,  whence  the  vessels  extend  to  the 
Tlic  oinplialo-mesenterie 


^^S^^ 
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duct  ex])ands  into  a  py- 

1-ifonn  vitellicic,  five  lines 

in  length.      The  Ferret 

])niduce3    from    five    to 

eight   young;    Mie    has 

usually  eight  teats;  has 

a    si ,\- weeks'    gestation, 

and    pi-oduces    tivire    a 

year.     In    the   Martens 

the  placenta   is   undivi-  "     "  ~"  """ 

ded    {Mastela    martes,    M.   foina,    &C.);    the    decidua    s 

sinks  into  its  substance  along  a  narrow  tract  at  tlie  middle 

outer  surface  of  the  zone,  as  in  the  Elephant:   they  brin) 

commonly,  twice  a  year,  but  are  less  prolific  than  the  \) 

The  naveUstring  is  very  short:  the  allantois  is  more  eloi 

a  trace  of  vitellicic  may  be  seen  in  a  small  hilobed   yi 

patch,  iijion  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,  where  the 

string  ends. 

In  the  Ilyffina  the  deciduous  substance  becomes   fuse 
the  choi'ionic  placental  pi'ocesses :  it  is  moderately  thick,  e 
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tomatosc,  non-coherent :  the  foetal  processes  penetrate  cavities  in 
the  (lecidua  apparently  homologous  with  the  utriculi  of  the 
human  uterine  lining,  and  having  as  little  the  structure  of  true 
follicular  glands.  The  original  deciduous  cap^le  of  the  ovum  is 
reduced  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  mucous  substance^  exterior  to 
the  placental  zone. 

Seals  have  rarely  more  than  two  young,  and  more  commonly 
but  one,  at  a  birth.  In  the  latter  case  the  foetus  and  its  mem- 
branes are  limited  to  one  horn  of  the  uterus,  not  extending  into 
the  opposite  horn,  as  in  Cetacea,  The  placenta  is  zonular,  in 
four  or  five  continuous  or  connected  divisions.  In  Phoca  vitulina 
the  diameter  of  the  zone  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  ovum 
is  between  two  and  three  inches.  In  parturition  the  sclerous 
tissue  of  the  symphysis  pubis  becomes  relaxed,  allowing  divarica- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  pelvic  arch,  which,  consistently  with  the 
reduced  hind  limbs,  is  smaller  than  in  land  Carnivores. 

The  gestation  of  the  Bear  (  U.  americanus)  is  seven  months : 
the  young,  usually  two  in  number,  are  born  as  well  shaped  as  in 
other  Carnivoray  but  are  more  naked :  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and 
so  continue  for  about  four  weeks.  From  some  information  I 
have  received  respecting  the  Badger,  it  would  seem,  like  the 
Roe,  to  have  a  long  gestation  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
young,  as  with  the  Bear,  are  blind  at  birth. 

§  405.  Development  of  Quadrumana. — The  Makis  (Lemur)  have 
sometimes  one,  commonly  two,  rarely  three  young  at  a  birth.  A 
pair  of  the  Lemur  albifrons,  captive  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs, 
Paris,  copulated  December  23,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  for  five 
or  six  days :  the  female  brought  forth  April  13,  after  a  gestation 
of  fifteen  weeks.  The  new-bom  young  was  covered  with  very 
short  hairs,  and  had  its  eyes  open.' 

The  Marmosets  {Hapale  Jacvhus)  resemble  Lemur  in  the 
number  of  young :  the  gestation  is  three  months  :  the  young  is 
naked  at  birth,  except  upon  the  head,  and  gets  clothed  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  In  Callithrix  sciureus  the  long  twisted  umbilical 
cord  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  a  circular  thick  discoid  placenta : 
but  some  of  the  branches  of  both  the  two  arteries  and  two 
veins  extend  (as  it  seemed  to  Schroeder  von  der  Kolk)  *  to  a 
smaller  and  thinner  circular  villous  tract,  like  a  second  placenta 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chorionic  sac. 

The  Howler  {Mycetes  seniculus)  has  a  single  placenta,  also 
circular,  discoid,  from  which  the  foetal  blood  is  returned  by  two 

'   CCLXXVIl".  p.  60. 

'  lb.  p.  55,  pi.  6,  fig.  1.    Bttdolphi  found  the  placenta  single  in  HapaU  Jacckus, 
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umbilical  (allantoic)  veins:  the  cord,  as  in  Catliihrtjc,  is  mtteM 
to  the  margin  of  the  placental  disc.  Hapale,  Noctharay  CaUiikrix, 
and  other  small  kinds  of  Platyrhines  are  monogamouB.  Laigfr 
platyrhine  MonkOys  {Mt/cetes^  CebuSy  e,g.)  are  poljgamoitt: 
three  or  four  females  are  usually  seen  with  one  male.  Cebm  is 
usually  uniparous :  the  gestation  is  five  months :  the  plscenti 
ji  single,  discoid,  thick  ;  the  umbilical  cord  with  two  veins  and  two 

arteries :   the  maternal  and  foetal  portions  of  the   placenta  tre 

expelled  together,  the  foetal  villous  part  does   not   come  away 

separately,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Lissencepkaia.     The  yilloas 

*.{  and  cellular  structures  are  still  more  intimately  blended  in  dd- 

r.  j  world  Quadrumana.     In  the  tailed  Catarhines,  which,  as  a  rule, 

are  uniparous,  the  placenta  is  double,  the  two  being  distinct  tnd 
apart,  usually  disposed  upon  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  utenu. 
In  fig.  580,  where  they  are  exposed  in  the  green  Monkey  (Cfm>- 
I  pithecus  sabcBus)  the  following  parts  are  indicate: — a  peritoneal 

coat  of  uterus,  b  b  muscular  coat,  b'  thicker  portion  at  the  cervix 
uteri,  c  os  tinccSy  d  glandular  rugse  of  cervix,  e  cavity  between 
cervix  and  decidual  lining  of  uterus,  /decidua,  g  chorion,  h  amnios, 
t  umbilical  vessels  associated  in  groups  of  two  arteries  and  one 
vein,  on  their  way  to  the  cord,  A,  h  amniotic  surface  of  the  two 
placentsD,  m  n  amniotic  sheath  of  cord,  dissected   to   show  the 
two  arteries  and  one  vein :    o  clitoris,  q  hair  covering  the  labis, 
r  diverging  branches  of  umbilical  vessels  on  the  proximal  placenta, 
8y  s  vessels  extending  to  the  distal  placenta  ty  v  interplacental 
area.     In  the  pregnant  Macacus  rhesus  dissected  by  Hunter  ^  the 
two  placentas  were  contiguous,  and  each  of  more  oblong  form 
than  in  fig.  580.     The  placenta  shows  a  combined  cellular  and 
filamentary  villous  structure.    The  filaments  include  the  capillary 
loops  of  the  foetal  vessels :  but  instead  of  lying  freely  in  alveolar 
cavities  of  the  maternal  placenta,  they  are  connected  or  entangled 
with  the  fine  cellular  structure  which  receives  the  blood  from  the 
uterine  arteries:  the  uterine  veins  have  stronger  and  more  definite 
coats  than  in  the  human  placenta :  the  decidua  is  also  denser  and 
more  coherent,  and  the  layer  between  the  uterus  and  placenta  is 
thicker.     Each  placenta  consists  of  smaller  lobes  united  at  their 
edges :    in  the  fissures  lie  the  veins,  or  sinuses,  from  which  the 
venous  branches  are  continued.^ 

In  Semnopithecus  nasicus  the  two  placentae  are  more  remote 
than  in  Cercopithecus,  and  the  distal  one  is  smaller  than  that  from 
which  the  umbilical  cord  is  continued:  this  is  divided  into  five 
lobes.    Two  placentae  have  been  observed  in  a  species  of  Hylohates\ 

*  xciv.  p.  71.  *  XX.  vol.  V.  p.  145. 
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but  in  the  Chimpanzee  the  placenta  is  single.  In  all  old-world 
Quadrumuaa  the  umbilical  vein  is  single,  aa  in  Bimana.  Where 
any  trace  of  vitellicle  has  been  detected  in  Quadrumana,  it  haa 
been  very  small. 

§  406.  Development  of  Bimana. — The  lining  substance  of  the 


talu,  OnxfilKm  H 


human  uterus,  when  an  ovum  is  impregnated,  augments  in  thick- 
ness, fig.  570,  and  seems  to  degenerate  into  a  pulpy  spongy  mass, 
into  which  the  ovum  sinks  on  entering  the  wumb  :  its  position  is 
shown,  diagrammatically,  in  fig.  572,  B,  e :  but  the  special  chamber 
in  which,  at  first,  it  lies  loosely,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  581 :  here, 
bristles  are  introduced  at  the  orifices  corrcs|>onding  with  those  of 
the  oviducts,  and  pass  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  cervix  uteri. 
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where  the  decidiin  cimIei.     The  utricular  cannla    beoome  ^kttl 
find  tortiiriiis,  and  arc  still  lined  (or  formed)  hy  epithelial  cA' 
but  fiiriiiifiK'tion  ifl  arlive  in  the  production  of  diverse  defiDedcf- 
piis(;lfs  fniin  the  '{granule'  ti]>  to  the  colossal  '  6bre-ce]lB,'  fig.4K 
At  tlio  fourth  or  tifth  month  t^e  decidua  becomes  condenM^ 
a  thinner  layer,  and  detacM 
from  the  muscular  wall  rftk  I 
,  uterus  by  a  new,  soft  depoa,  I 
which  taJces  on  the  utricolir 
character  of  the  original  liiuif 
Bubstance,  and  remains  «fin 
parturition. 

The  primary  changes  of  tic 
impregnated  human  otu" 
have  not  been  observed,  li 
cannot  be  doubted  that  tbf 
germ-mass  is  due  to  the  cleav- 
age process.  Whether  the 
outer  coat  coutinues  to  U 
the  hyalinion  when  the  otuo 
passes  into  its  deciduous  nest; 
whether  the  hyalinioa  tfco 
gives  place  to  an  expanded 
'  animal '  layer  of  the  blasto- 
derm ;  or  whether  this  be  superseded  by  the  vascular  layer  of 
the  allantois— are  conjectural  possibilitieB  suggested  by  observed 
facts  in  lower  Mammals,  and  awaiting  proof.  This  is  certain, 
that  when  the  amnion  is  completed,  the  intestine  formed  and 
the  vacancy  of  the  ventral  walla  contracted  to  an  umbilicus  the 
remnant  of  the  vitclllcle  is  reduced  to  a  crumpled  yellowish  saih 
circular  corpuscle,  1^  line  in  diameter,  adherent  to  the  outside  of 
the  amnion,  and  connected  with  the  intestine  by  a  long  filamentarr 
omplialo-mcsenteric  pedicle,  accompanied  by  a  vitelline  vein  and 
arteries.  The  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois  has  formed,  or  or- 
ganised, the  chorion :  its  unvascular  layer  la  disposed  like  a  serous 
membrane  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  and  maintains  a  con- 
nection for  a  time  with  a  filamentary  urachus,  expanding  within 
the  pelvis  into  a  urinary  bladder.  The  growing  ovum  pushes  the 
free  wall  of  its  decidual  chamber  into  the  uterine  cavity  (traversed 
by  the  bristles  in  fig.  561),  and,  filling  it,  reduces  it  to  a  narrow 
'  hydroi>erionic  space.'  The  layer  of  decidua  so  pushed  in  seems 
to  be  reflected  upon  the  ovum,  and  is  termed  '  decidua  reflexa '  or 
'  decidua  ovuli ':  the  thicker  layer  lining  the  womb  is  the  '  decidua 
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vera,'  or  *  d.  uteri.'  Long  and  large  villi  extend  from  the  chorion 
into  the  dccidua,  and  at  this  period  (latter  half  of  the  first  month) 
there  may  be  traced,  upon  its  inner  surface,  orifices  of  canals  that 
lead  into  the  uterine  sinuses.  The  maternal  blood  already  flows 
freely  into  the  maternal  chamber,  and,  after  passing  everywhere 
among  the  villi,  is  returned  into  the  uterine  veins.  Thus  a  tempo- 
rary placenta  is  formed  analogous  to  the  diffused  form  described 
in  Cetacea  and  certain  Ungulatcu  But  soon  the  villi  increase  in 
length  and  size  on  the  side  of  the  chorion  next  the  uterine  wall, 
and  decrease  on  the  opposite  side,  which  becomes  smooth  or  bald ; 
this,  pressing  upon  the  hydroperionic  space,  finally  obliterates  it, 
and  arrests  the  flow  of  blood  to  that  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  chorion.  On  the  other  part^  next  the  uterine  wall,  a  circular 
space  is  left,  like  a  meniscus,  round  the  circumference  of  which 
decidual  growths  pass  from  the  uterus  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
chorion,  and  form  the  margin  of  the  true  placenta ;  then,  as  the 
uterus  enlarges,  concomitantly  with  the  expansion  of  the  ovum, 
a  decidua,  called  *  serotina,'  is  reproduced  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
maternal  placenta,  from  which  septal  processes  extend  grouping 
the  deveIoi)ed  villi  of  the  chorion,  or  foetal  placenta,  into  lobes. 
With  the  further  growth  of  the  placenta  these  lobes  become  usually 
more  and  more  confluent,  the  foetal  also  becomes  more  blended 
with  the  maternal  part,  until  a  structure  results,  as  exposed 
in  the  section  of  the  placenta  and  placental  area  of  the  uterus, 
fig.  582. 

The  line,  n,  u,  indicates  the  extent  of  the  uterine  wall ;  ud  is 
'decidua  serotina;'  ^7^  deciduous  septa,  p  placenta,  ch  chorion, 
nm  amnion,  vf  fuetal  blood-vessels,  i?,  v  villi,  ns  uterine  venous 
sinui<cs,  a,  a  uterine  ^  curling  arteries.'  The  two  foetal  arteries 
(allantoic  or  umbilical)  communicate  by  a  cross  branch  near  the 
placental  end  of  the  funis,  beyond  wliich  they  spread  in  large 
branches  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  free  surface  of  the 
placenta,  and  subdivide  dichotomously  in  the  chorion,  two  or 
three  times,  before  they  penetrate  the  placental  substance  to 
ramify  in  the  villous  processes  called  *  placental  tufts.'  The 
steins  of  these  are  rooted  in  the  chorion,  and  are  tough  and 
fibrous.  Each  tuft  consists  of  an  outer  coriaceous  and  an  inner 
soft  tissue  :  a  distinction  which  is  continued  to  the  tenninal  villi, 
fig.  583,  as  shown  in  the  end  of  one  from  a  stale  placenta  in 
which  the  inner  vascular  substance  had  shrunk  away  from  the 
outer  epithelial  sheath,  ib.  b.  From  the  third  to  the  sixth 
month  the  arteries  of  the  villi  terminate  in  a  rich  capillary  plexus 
at  their  periphery,  ib.  a.     The  veins  from  the  capillaries  unite 
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to  accompany  the  artericB  along  the  centre  of  the  villi,  r 
frum  the  eub»tancc  uf  the  placenta,  about  sbtteen  in  due 


with  a  lesn  tortuous  course  than  the  arteries,  converging  to 

root  uf  th<;  fiint8  and  ultimately  uniting  to  form  a  single  umbi 
;,K,  lein-  After  the  sixth  mi 

the  cai>illai-iea  of  the 
begin  to  disappear, 
uterine  arteries,  fig.  58: 
abuutthesizeof  a  crowi 
in  the  later  months,  ha 
t^irtuoiis  i^i-  curly  course 
they  ultimately  |H)ur 
blood  into  the  large  ve 
flimiscs,  ib.  «*.  These 
most  numerous  ujwn  th 
nereitlc  of  the  decidua 
stituting  the  uterine 
face  of  the  placenta,  ] 
iiig  obliquely  through 
layer  into  the  uteiine  i 
„.,m.  1-  M .  1-,  soma  extend  into  the  d 

)ial  sei>ta,   aixl  Konic  Icail  to  the  iiiargiual  channel  temed 

'  circular  ainuu  '■ 
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g  In  Bimana  the  placenta  is  relatively  thicker  and  smaller  than 
'  Quaiirumana,  and  is  attached  to  a  relatively  more  contracted 
re»  of  the  womb  than  in  the  tuled  kinds. 


At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen  is  occu- 
pied by  the  uterus,  fig.  584,  the  foetus  being  commonly  carried  in 
the  position  there  represented. 

Nine  months  is  the  usual  period  of  gestation  in  Bimann ;  but 
occaaionally  birth  occurs  at  the  eighth  or  even  the  Bcventh  month, 
and  the  infant  has  been  reared. 

§  407.  Development  of  Mammalian  Brain. — Limitation  of 
space  compels  me  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of 
some  of  ^e  more  apeoially  mammalian  modifications  of  foetal 
forawtion. 
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The  initial  steps  in  the  development  of  the  nervous  systaiflfl 
the  Mammal  closely  correspond  with  those  of  the  Reptile  ail 
Bird  (vol.  II.  figs.  39,  135).  The  brain  of  the  Kangaroo,  a  fort- 
night after  birth,  fig.  585,  A,  B,  has  not  advanced  beyond  tk 
condition  of  that  of  the  embryo  chick  at  the  fourth   day  of  '» 


585 


Brain  of  new-born  Kunfmroo ;  macm. 
ft  times.    i.xxV. 


cubation.  Hanging  motionless  firaa 
the  teat,  like  a  foetus  from  the  niTct 
string,  its  cerebellum^  ib.  a,  c,  hs 
not  transcended  the  filmy  fold  d 
the  cold-blooded  saurian  type ;  but 
expansion  has  begun  at  the  base,  B, 
c,  of  what  are  destined  to  become  Ac 
mammalian  lateral  lobes.'  The  mesen- 
cephalon constitutes  the  main  part  of 
the  brain :  it  is  a  large  oblong  vesicle, 
in  which  the  optic  lobes,  ib.  rf,  begin  to  be  faintly  marked  off  fr«B 
the  *  thalaraal '  part,  ^,  overlying  the  crura  cerebri.  No  organ  (tf 
the  young  air-breathing  Marsupial  offers  a  greater  contrast  to 
that  in  the  new-bom  placental  Mammal  than  the  retarded  bim 
In  form  it  has  got  no  further  than  that  in  the  six  weeks  embryo 
sheep,  but  it  is  firmer  in  texture  :  gradually  advancing  alon?  the 
Mammalian  route,  its  development  stops  at  a  certain  point.  Hie 
superincumbent  mass  of  cerebellum  expands,  accommodatinir  its 
ultimate  sheet  of  grey  matter  to  the  cranial  chamber  by  transverse 
folds ;  and  the  lateral  lobes  stretch  out  into  appendicular  lobes, 
fig.  74,  €,  The  optic  lobes,  in  their  growth,  show  no  disposition 
to  special  lateral  expansion  and  divergence  (as  in  the  bird,  vol.  II. 
figs.  42,  44),  but  swell  into  a  pair  of  closely  united  hemispheres: 
the  special  mammalian  addition  is  due  to  growth  of  neurine  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ^  valvula  vieussenii '  between  the  ^  processus  a 
cerebello  ad  testes,'  which  proceeds  in  Marsupials  and  all  higher 
Mammals  to  add  a  second  pair  of  tubercles  (*  testes '  of  anthro- 
potomy)  to  the  optic  lobes  (*  nates '  ib.).  Into  the  cavity  of  the 
small  hemispheric  vesicles,  fig.  585,  g,  i,  the  ^  corpora  striata' 
first  bulge,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the  hippocampal  protuber- 
ances :  with  the  former  appear  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  anterior 
commissure,  with  the  latter  those  of  the  hippocampal  commissure. 
In  Marsupials  this  is  the  sole  addition  to  the  transverse  connec- 
tions of  the  hemispheres  common  to  lower  Vertebrates :  ia 
l^lacentals,  development  of  the  commissural  system  proceeds  to 
establish  the  supraventricular  mass  called  ^corpus  callosum.' 
But  this  18  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  increased  development 
of  the  cerebral  lobes :    the  Lissencephala  retain  the  lyencephalous 
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superficies  and  proportions  of  the  superincumbent  masses  of  the 
prosencephalon.  In  the  Gyrencephala  these  extend  backward 
over  the  mesencephalon,  and  more  or  less  of  the  cerebellum :  from 
the  lissencephalous  condition  transitorily  shown  by  the  human 
foetus,  fig.  125,  the  middle  lobes,  dy  progressively  grow  into 
posterior  ones,  finally  extending  in  Archencepliala  above  and 
beyond  the  cerebellum,  and  acquiring  the  proportions  and  condi- 
tions of  the  posterior  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  *  hippo- 
campi minores*  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  human 
brain. 

§  408.  Development  of  Mammalian  Skeleton. — The  notochord 
early  begins  to  show  a  series  of  dilatations  answering  to  the 
later  intervertebral  spaces.*  In  the  embryo  head  the  blastemal 
coverings  of  the  piers  of  the  anterior  cephalic  hsemal  arch  (maxil- 
laries)  project  fi*eely,  and  appear  as  processes  of  the  second  (man- 
dibular) arch:  only  the  proximal  parts  of  the  third  (hyoidean) 
arch  are  indicated  by  indentations,  and  the  piers  do  not  project 
freely.  The  chief  developmental  mammalian  modification  arises 
from  the  proximity  of  the  precociously  and  rapidly  growing  ap- 
pendages of  the  acoustic  sense-organ  (^ossicula  auditOs  ')  peculiar 
to  the  class :  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  the  proximal  part 
of  the  mandibular  arch  to  the  support  of  the  tympanum,  and 
with  a  slight  forward  dislocation  of  the  distal  part  of  the  arch. 
In  Monotremes  the  tympanic  (voL  ii.  fig.  197,  28),  large  and 
well-ossified  in  the  blind  and  naked  young,  has  its  growth  ar- 
rested and  diverted  by  the  rapid  and  excessive  growth  of  the 
malleus,  which  becomes  anchylosed  to  the  tympanic  by  its  long 
process,  o,  whilst  its  ^  manubrium,'  c,  gives  attachment  to  the 
radiating  fibres  of  the  muscle  of  the  ear-drum.  The  incus,  b,  is 
represented  by  a  small  and  early  confluent  epiphysis.  The  colu- 
melliform  stapes  d  is  relatively  small  as  in  other  Mammals.  The 
base  of  the  mandible  extends  inwardly  to  join  the  tympanic,  and 
its  articular  surface  is  also  extended  outward,  as  in  the  Bird  :  the 
conformity  with  the  Chick  in  the  relations  of  both  tympanic  and 
mandible  to  the  primary  and  transitory  cartilaginous  hsemal  arch, 
and  the  plain  homology  of  the  ossicle,  i,  with  the  better  developed 
incus  of  higher  Mammals,  are  decisive  against  the  revival  of 
Keichert's  ill-founded  conclusion  as  to  the  homology  of  the  Mam- 
malian incus  with  the  os  quadratum  (tympanic)  of  Birds  and 
Reptiles.  In  the  mammary  Kangaroo  the  tympanic,  embracing 
by  an  upper  bifurcation  the  hind  part  of  *  Meckel's  cartilage,' 
develops    a  convexity  below   adapted   to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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ascending  ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  a  smooth  joint-like  m 
face,  fitting  into  the  upper  concavity  of  the  inverted  wa^ 
answering  to  the  persistent  inner  articular  part  of  the  condyle  i 
birds. ^  The  fourth  haemal  arch  is  close  to  the  occiput  in  the  Bub 
I  nant,  and  retrogrades  as  the  neck  is  lengthened  out  by  verfeebn 

interposed  between  head  and  chest.     It  retains^  in  Cetaoetf 
almost  the  typical  position  exemplified  in  Fishes. 

The  common  ossification  of  articular  ends  of  bones  from  centit 
distinct  from  that  of  the  shaft  is  a  mammalian  developmental  cb 
racteristic.  The  ultimate  confluence  of  the  *  epiphyses'  (voL  i 
p.  297)  with  the  *  diaphysis '  indicates  maturity  of  prowth:  bo 
in  this  relation  there  are  differences  in  the  same  skeleton  audi 
different  species.  In  Man  the  epiphyses  of  the  limb-bones  tontf 
which  the  ^  arterice  nutritise '  run  (p.  619)  first  coalesce  withtb 
shaft ;  those  at  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  and  proximal  end 
of  the  two  antibrachials,  e.  g.,  at  puberty,  those  at  the  oppoeit 
ends  of  the  same  bones  at  the  twentieth  year.  The  proxiim 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  coalesces  about  the  eighteenth  year,  A( 
distal  one  at  the  twentieth ;  the  proximal  epiphysis  of  the  tiU 
joins  the  shaft  about  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  distal  epiphys 
five  years  earlier.  The  epiphyses  of  the  vertebral  bodies  coalesd 
about  the  twenty-first  year  in  Bimana,  but  they  continue  distiiKi 
for  a  much  longer  proportional  period  of  life  in  Cetacecu  Epi- 
physes  and  short  bones  of  limbs,  those  of  the  carpus  and  tanos 
c.  g.,  continue  cartilaginous  some  time  after  the  shafts  of  tk 
long  bones  are  ossified,  as  shown  in  fig.  586.  This  figure  abi 
exemplifies  the  early  manifestation  of  ordinal  characters;  th 
inner  digit  of  the  pelvic  limb,  in  the  fcetal  Monkey  (  Cercopithec^ 

sabtBus)  already  shows  by  its  relative 
^^        shortness   and    divergence    from    th 

Jin         others  that  it  is  destined  to   oppoM 
I         them,  and  to  terminate  the  member  b; 
I         a  prehensile  hand:    while,    from  th 
i     /■        earliest  manifestation  of  the  di^tsoi 
^^^^JjjB        the  same  limb  in  the  human  embryo. 
^i^&^^        the  ^hallux'  by   its  proportioxis  ani 
Fmnitouiioweritmb: nat.BizQ.         parallelism  with  the  other  toes  indi' 

a.  Monkey.    6,  Man.    ooi^xxvii".  x        x"L       J       a*        x*  r  xL 

cates  the  destmation  ot  the  answerabh 
part  to  become  a  plantigrade  foot,  perfected  to  sustain  and  moT( 
the  body  of  an  erect  Biped. 

§  409.  Mtmbrana  pupillaris, — The  differences  in  degree  of  indi 
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vidual  development  attained  at  birth  parallel,  in  Mammals,  those 
in  Birds  expressed  by  the  terms  altricet  and  praeocet  (vol,  ii. 
p.  265).  The  hoofed  quadruped  enters  the  world  with  the  use 
of  all  its  senses;  in  a  few  hours  can  follow  the  dam,  and  keep 
pace  with  her  if  she  sees 
cause  for  flight :  the  feline  iST 

is  born  blind  and  helpless ; 
some  days  elapse  ere  the 
commissure  of  the  eyelids  is 
unsealed.  Corresponding 
steps  in  the  human  or^an 
of  vision  arc  completed  l>c- 
fore  birtb.  At  the  fifth 
month  of  fi£tal  life  the  pu- 
pillary aperture  is  very 
wide,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
rich  layer  of  looped  capilla- 
ries supported  by  a  produc- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  fig.  587,  A. 
As  the  iris  is  developed  the 

pupil  contracts  and  the  vessels  of  the  pupilkry  membrane  diminish 
in  size  and  number ;  so  that  at  the  eighth  month  only  a  few  vessels 
are  seen  crossing  the  transparent  membrane,  as  at  B.  Shortly 
before  birth,  or  for  a  week  after,  a  mere  shred  of  the  membrane 
may  be  detected,  as  in  c  and  d,  and  these  are  soon  absorbed. 

§410.  Fatal  circulation. — The  early  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  vascular  system  closely  correspond,  in  Mammals,  with  those 
in  Birds  (vol.  ii.  p.  263,  fig,  136):  the  steps  in  the  ei^tablisbment 
of  the  aortic  arch,  with  their  relations  to  conditions  of  primary 
branches  characteristic  of  species,  and  to  rare  anomalies,  have  been 
expluned  at  pp.  534-537 ;  here,  therefore,  there  only  remain  a  few 
words  to  be  said  of  the  foetal  characters  of  the  circulating  system. 

Tbe  blood  of  the  fcetus,  after  passing  through  the  ramifications 
of  the  allantoic  arteries,  fig.  588,  L"',  u,  in  the  placenta,  returns 
by  the  allant^tic  vein,  m.  This,  on  entering  the  abdomen,  passes 
above  and  superficial  to  the  duodenum,  within  the  peritoneal  fold 
called  '  suspensory  ligament '  of  the  liver,  to  the  great  fissure  of 
that  organ,  where  it  carries  part  of  its  blood  directly,  by  the 
'  ductus  venoeuB,'  d,  to  the  post-caval,  v,  and  part  is  distributed  by 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  L,  tlurough  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  is  then  conveyed  by  the  hepatic  veins,  /,  into  ^e 
general  current  of  the  returning  blood.     Thua,  tbe  right  aaricla 
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passes  into  the  left  auricle,  h,  by  tbe  'fo 
men  ovale,'  /,  in  the  septum  auriculan 


of  the  heart,  h',  receives  not  only  the  blood  which  has  ditnlilti 
through  the  body  of  the  fwtus,  but  also  that  Trhich  has  imkn 
throiigli  the  placenta,  consequently  a  mixture  of  venous  and 
lerial  blmHl ;  —  the  bIoi>d  in  the  precaval,  «",  being  entn^ 
venous,  that  in  the  {>ost-caval,  v,  being  mixed.  A  part  of  tk 
blood  80  accumulated  in  the  right  aniiclt 
*  '  ■  ■  -  'f» 
)  septum  auriculann 
and  it  h  chiefly  the  blood  from  the  po* 
caval  which  takes  that  course.  The  rert  ' 
the  blood  entering  the  right  auricle  ptati 
into  the  right  ventricle,  h',  and  thence  ii 
the  pulmonary  artery :  but  very  little  \k 
is  sent  to  the  collapsed  lungs,  for  a  pao^ 
^  i  of  communication  continues  from  the  M 
monary  artery  into  the  descending  aortal? 
retention  of  part  of  the  third  primitive  ucL 
fig.  420,  forming  tliC  '  ductus  arterioffls 
fig.  588,  d;  thus  the  greater  mass  of  4« 
blood,  which  in  the  adult  would  have 
cccdcd  to  the  lungs,  is  in  tlie  ftctus  ii 
:  diatciy  transmitted  to  the  aorta,  a.  Ife 
after  its  origin  from  the  lefTt  ventiidt. 
delivers  almost  all  the  blood  expelled  bv^ 
contraction  of  that  cavity  into  the  caxot^ 
and  subclavian  arteries,  while  the  duda 
arteriosus  passing  between  the  trunlc  oflk 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  descending  aorli 
directs  the  blood  which  pa,s8<>3  through  tbt 
right  ventricle  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  body.  In  this  mauos 
the  upper  regions  are  supplied  with  the  most  arterialiaed  part  d 
the  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  while  tie 
purely  venous  blood  is  propelled  from  the  right  ventricle  throuoi 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descendiu 
aorta,  and  consequently  into  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  allantoic  arteries  to  the  placenta.  The  circulation  in  tie 
fu3tal  ^lammal  thus  others  a  close  and  interesting  analogy  to  thtt 
in  adult  Crocodiliau  Reptiles  (vol.  i.  p.  512), 

The  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  passing  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aorta  the 
ductus  venosus  leading  from  the  allantoic  vein  to  the  pi»st-caval, 
and  the  allantoic  (umbilical)  vein  and  arteries,  are  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  mammalian  fcctal  circulating  organs.      These 
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I    passages  are  all  closed  up,  and  the  allantoic  vessels  obliterated  at 
the  navel,  after  pulmonic  respiration  is  established  at  birth. 

§  41 1.  De/inition  of  Male  and  Female  Organt, — In  the  Mam- 
malian as  in  other  vertebrate  embryos  the  urt^enltal  parts,  before 
showing  distinction  of  sex,  appear  in  a  seemingly  more  complex 
or  multiplex  condition  than  when  per- 
fected at  a  later  stage.    As  in  fig.  589, 
we  recognise  the  basis  of  tbe  true  or 
persistent  kidneys,  a,  with  their  duct, 
*;  the  antecedent  deciduous  kidney, 
or  'Wolffian'  body,  6,  is  here  on  the 
wane,  with  its  excretory  duct,  f;  the 
beginning    of   the    essential    genital 
gland  is    marked  c,  tbe  adrenals,  d, 
and  the  tubes  called  '  ducts  of  Miil- 
ler,'  g. 

In  the  male  Mammalian  embryo  the 
Axxct,/,  becomes  connected  by  a  white 
granular  process  with  a  similar  one 
from  the  gland,  c,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  "Wolffian  body :  by  the  union  of 
these  offshoots  is  formed  the  epididy- 
mis, and  the  gland  c  can  then  be  de- 
termined as  the  testis:  the  ducts, 
g,  shrink  and  are  metamorphosed  into  the  protometra.  In 
the  female  there  are  not  such  converging  growths  between  the 
duct  /  and  the  gland  c :  the  duct  /  shrinks  with  the  Wolffian 
body,  and  is  reducetl  to  the  remnant  recognisable  in  the  adult 
as  a  'canal  of  Malpighi.'  But  the  tube,j,  rises  above  the  Wolffian 
body,  expands  as  at  e,  fig.  590,  and  afterwards  opens  aX  f.  As 
the  Wolffian  body  atrophies, 
the  duct,  /,   fig.  589,  be-  "O 

gins  to  be  tortuous  in  the 
male,  and  becomes  'sperm- 
duct';  while^  shrinks:  but, 
in  the  female,  ^widens, 
and  becomes,  as  in  fig.  591, 
ovi<1uct,  c,  and  uterine  horn, 
li :  but  the  distinction  is  late 
in  the  Kiiminant  embryo. 

In  the  human  embryo  at 
three  months,  the  lower  or  distal  portions  of  c,  c,  fig.  592,  have 
dilated  and  become  fused  into  the  uterus,  a,  which  still  shows 
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the  todent  of  its  primitiTe  diviidoii.     The  remnant  o 
body,  e,   e,   is   long   recognisable    as    the    *  paroTarinm.'   T« 
ovaries,  d,  d,  are  smooth  and  elongate;  the  round  ligamenti, I. 
are  relarively  large. 

In  certain  mal forma tions  more  or  leas   of  the  priroi6Te  tm 


tions  of  the  genital  organs  are  retained,  and  give  rise  to '  h 

maphrodite '  states  of  the  parts.    In  fig.  593^  a,  a,  are  tliei« 

with  which  the  ducts,  /,  in  fig.  589,  had  efTected  their  niu 

593  A°d     become   *  vua 

ferentia,*  fig.  593,  d, 

£  is  a  comhination  (/( 

didyuiis   with  the  ib 

minal  ends  of  the  '  n 

lerian  ducts,'^,  fig&  I 

593,      here     continu 

closed    and    havij^ 

come    adherent    to 

mass    including  a  r 

nantof  the  Wolffianbi 

Development  of  the  i 

lerian    ducts    has,  \ 

ever,  proceeded  to  t 

finition  of  the  ovidnc 

fallopian  tube,  fig.  ; 

g,    and    of    the   ut« 

•">">?/>/.  with  the  I 

of  the  uterus  and  vag 

e:  it  is  normally  redi 

ii,^iii«iorBMi.o(HmDM*TOiii»(i«i.ibfm.i.i«i.       to   '  protometra,'  in 

'""""'""""*■  """'""■  525,  c. 

§  412.  Descent  of  testes. — In  all  Mammals,  save  the  true  t 

cnndft,  a  preparatory  structure  is  established  for  either  perioi 

or  ]iennanent  withdrawal  of  the  testes  from  out   the   abdoi 


r. 
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In  the  human  foetus  this  structure,  called  ^  gubemaculum  testis/ 
fig.  594 y  consists  of  a  central  axis  of  soft  gelatinous  substance 
rife  with  nucleate  cells  and  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue,  which 
soon  exhibits  the  striped  characteristic  of  voluntary  muscle.  Some 
of  these  fibres  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  lo,  and  traverse 
the  abdominal  ring,  6,  here  diagrammatically  indicated  in  Cur- 
ling's excellent  article  CCXLii";  by  *Poupart's  ligament,'  7,  7  :  a 
second  series  of  fibres,  9,  arise  from  *  Poupart's  ligament,'  and, 
with  the  pubic  fibres,  8,  seem  in  many  Lissencephala  to  be  an 
inverted  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversales  muscles : 
the  whole,  inclosed  by  aveolar  tissue,  and  connected  by  a  fold  of 
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Diagram  of  the  9iit>«rnacalniii  and  testicle  IMagnm  of  the  t4>8ticle  lmin«^l«telj  after  Its  arrlral 

previooa  to  Ita  deacent.   ooxiai".  In  the  acrotom.    ooxui". 

peritoneum  to  the  psoas  muscle,  extends  to  the  testis,  2.  This 
*  gubemaculum  '  shrinking  or  contracting,  or  both,  between  the 
fifth  and  six  months  of  human  gestation,  draws  the  testis  from 
below  the  kidney,  i,  to  the  abdominal  ring,  6,  where  it  rests  to 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  During  the  eighth  month  it 
traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  month 
has  reached  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  commonly  found  at  birth, 
with  the  remnant  of  the  scrotal  part  of  the  gubemaculum, 
fig.  595,  2.  The  iliac,  4,  and  the  pubic,  5,  portions  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  have  now  become  the  *  cremaster':  the  bag  of  peri- 
toneum, 3,  3,  carried  out  with  the  testis,  i,  is  converted,  by 
obliteration  of  the  neck,  into  *  tunica  vaginalis  testis.'  In  scrotal 
Mammalia,  as  a  rule,  it  remains  pervious,  and  it  communicates 
widely  with  the  abdomen  in  periodical  testiconda. 


§  413.  In  Muiwlremata.—ln  a  female  Ornilhorh 
Doceiiiber,  mid  of  which  the  'corpora  lut.ea'  indi 
had  recently  brought  forth  young,  the  matninnry 
an  ohlong  flattened  mass  on  each  side  of  the  veil 
the  abdomen,  Kach  gland  wtu  com{>ose<l  of  betvrei 
and  two  hundred  elongated  euhcylindrical  lobes, 
verging  to  a  emalt  oval  areola,  fig,  597,  in  the  abc 
nicut,  Mtuatect  between  three  and  four  inches  from 
about  one  inch  from  the  medial  line.  The  lobes  ai 
enlarged  at  their  free  extreraitiee,  and  Iiccuidg  iiar 
unc-third  from  the  point  of  insertion,  where  they 
ditctfi,  fig.  596,  n.  Wmoni  all  the  lobes  are  situated  a 
of  the  areola,  and  consefjucntly  converge  towartl  thi 
llie  abdomen :  in  fig.  596  they  are  eximsed  by  reti» 
tlic  (tkin.  Between  the  gland  and  the  integument 
caruosua  is  intorjrased,  closely  adhering  to  the  la 
nected  with  the  gland  by  loose  cellular  mcoibrane. 
is  here  a  line  in  thicknesB,  iw  fibres  are  longitndi 
rating,  leave  an  elliptical  s[>acc  for  the  passage  o 
the  gland  to  the  areola.  On  the  external  surfac 
when  the  bail'  is  removed,  this  areola  can  only  bt 
by  the  larger  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  lacteal  <li 
witli  those  for  the  transmission  of  the  hairs.  Tlu 
duets  thus  grouped  together  form  an  oi-al  sjiotji 
luug  and  three  in  the  short  diameter.  Kcither  J 
other  of  the  many  specimens  in  which  I  have  diae 
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ID  minute  globules  through 
the  parenchyma,  and  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  it  en- 
tered a  central  duct,  down 
which  it  freely  ran  to  the 
areola,  where  it  escaped 
externally  from  one  of  the 
minute  orifices  juBt  de- 
scribed. This  process  was 
repeated  on  most  of  the 
lobes  with  similar  rcsultn: 
the  greater  part  of  thoni 
toniiinated  by  a  single  duct 


opening  exteriorly  anil  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest,  but  in 
a  few  instances  the  duets 
of  two  contiguous  lobules 
united  into  one,  and  in  these 
cases  the  mercury  returned 
by  the  anastouioiiing  duct 
and  penetrated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other  lobe  as 
freely  as  tluit  into  which 
the  pipe  had  been  inserted. 
Some  of  the  lobes  injected 
by  the  reflux  of  the  mercury 
through  the  duct,  and  of 
which  it  was  more  certain 
4Mt  die  glandular  structure 
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and  nottfaecelluki 
branc  was  filled, 
dried,  and  rann 
tions  were  submit 
microscopical  « 
tion.  At  thegrea 
treinity  they  arc  iiu 
cellular,  the  cell- 
miinicating  vnth 
elongating  as  the 
jjroiva  iiarro'wcr,  di 
und  tcmiinatin<! 
larger  citntral  cai 
rccejitacle,  from 
the  excretory  dad 
tiiiueil.  On  nial 
section  <»f  the 
through  the  miii 
the  areola  the  du 
seen  to  winvcrpe 
external  sui-fact 
there  is  no  inve 
rimcealcd  nijiplc 
)iart,  as  in  the  Kai 
Fig.  599  gives  a 
fied  viewr  of  this  t 
with  the  section 
of  the  dried  and  i 
luljulea.  Outhef 
iiounccinent,    by 

KEL,      of      the     C3 

of  abdominal  gh 
the  size  and  sti 
shown  in  fig.  jfi6, 
objected,  that  th 
not  possess  the  i 
ters  of  a  true  ma 
{jt-ind,  and  that  tl 
vLinhled  rather  th 
teiaof  elongated  f 
ituatcd  on  the  fla 
Silanianders,  ant 
m  ic  lo  the  (idori 
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Bcent-glands  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  Shrews,  which  are  most 
active  at  the  season  of  the  rut.*  I  put  this  question  to  the  test, 
first  by  showing  the  true  structure  of  the  mammary  lobules,  and 
next  by  comparing  the  relative  size  of  the  glands  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  ovaria.'  The  abdominal  scent-glands  are  present  in 
both  sexes,  and  become  largest  in  the  male  Shrews :  but,  in  the 
Omithorhynchus  the  glands  are  confined  to  the  female,  and  vary 
in  degree  of  development  at  different  periods  in  individuals  of  equal 
size,  attaining  an  enormous  development  after  gestation  and  being 
small  at  the  rutting  season.  The  secretion  being  conveyed  out- 
wardly by  means  of  numerous  long  and  narrow  ducts  indicates  its 
fluid  nature,  and  is  contrary  to  the  mode  in  which  odorous  sub- 
stances are  excreted.  The  excretory  orifices  are  by  no  means 
extended  over  so  wide  a  space,  in  proportion,  as  in  the  Shrew, 
but  are  collected  into  one  which  accords  with  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  young  animal,  and  this  spot  is  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  body  convenient  for  the  transmission  of  a  lacteal  secretion 
from  the  mother  to  her  offspring. 

Compared  with  an  ordinary  mammary  gland,  that  of  the 
Omithorhynchus  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the  nipple,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  surrounding  vascular  structure  necessary  for 
its  erection.  But  the  remarkable  modification  of  the  mouth  in 
the  young  Omithorhynchus  removes  much  of  the  difficulty  which 
previously  attached  itaelf  to  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  an 
animal  with  a  beak  obtaining  its  nutriment  by  suction.  The 
width  of  the  mouth  in  the  smallest  observed  Omithorhynchus, 
fig.  600,  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  mammary  areola ;  and 
the  broad  tongue,  extending  to  the  apices  of  the  broad,  short,  and 
8of^  jaws,  fig.  601,  with  the  fold  of  integument  continued  across 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  are  all  modifications  which  prepare  us  to 
admit  such  a  co-adaptation  of  the  mouth  of  the  young  to  the 
mammary  outlet  of  the  parent  as,  iiiath  the  combined  actions 
of  suction  in  the  recipient,  and  compression  of  gland  in  the 
expellent,  to  effect  this  essentially  Mammalian  mode  of  nourish- 
ment. 

The  circumstances  which  first  attract  attention  in  these  singular 
objects,  fig.  600,  are  the  absence  of  hair,  the  soft  flexible  condition 
of  the  mandibles,  and  the  shortness  of  these  parts  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adult.  The  in- 
tegument with  which  the  mandibles  are  covered  is  thinner  than 
that  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  smoother,  presenting 

'      xcvi''.  p.  4.>7.  '  ucxTi'. 
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under  ihc  lens  a  minutely  granulated  surface  when  the  cuii' 
rcmovetl,  which,  however,  is  extremely  thin,  and  has  a,* 
the  liorny  character  which  the  claws  at  this  period  pr- 
The  margins  (if  tlie  iip[ier  beak  are  rounded,  smooth,  tHck. 
flcfihy  -,  the  whole  of  the  under  mandible,  fig.  601 ,  g,  is  flei 
GOO  &nd   beods    down    upoa  the  \ 

n-heii  tlic  mouth  is  attemptcJ  \ 
opened.  The  tongue,  ib.  A,  ■ 
in  the  adult  is  lodged  far  hai' 
the  mouth,  advances  in  the  t^ 


"--.. -_C. 


^^^L 


aiiiuml  close  to  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  all  the  incre 
tlie  jaws  beyond  tlic  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  in  the  adult  givi 
to  a  form  of  the  mouth  bo  ill  calculated  for  suction  or  appli 
to  a  flattened  surface,  is  peculiar  to  that  |>eriod,  and  conseqi 
fiirius  no  argument  against  the  fitness  of  the  animal  to  r 
the  mammary  secretion  at  an  earlier  stage  of  existence, 
breadth  of  the  tongue  in  the  larger  of  the  young  specimci 
3^  lines ;  in  the  adult  it  is  only  one  line  broader ;  and  th 
projiortionate  dcveIoi»ment  is  pliunly  indicative  of  the  imixi 
of  tlic  organ  to  the  young  animal,  both  in  receiving  and  bw 
ing  its  food.  The  mandibles  arc  surrounded  at  their  has 
thin  fold  of  integument,  which  extends  the  angle  of  the 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  equal  the  breadth  of  tli 
of  the  upper  one,  and  must  increase  the  facility  for  receivi 
milk  ejected  from  the  mammary  areola  of  the  mother. 
ob1i(|ue  lines  which  characterise  the  sides  of  the  lower  ma 
in  the  adult  were  faintly  \nsible  on  the  corresponding  parts 
same  jaw  of  the  young  animal :  a  minute  ridge  of  tJie  inn© 
of  these  lines  intllcates  the  situations  of  the  anterior  homj 
of  the  adult. 

The  exterior  nostrils,  ib.  «,  communicate  with  tlie  mou 
the  fonuuiiia  iiictsiva,  which  are  situated  at  nearly  three 
distaiii.-c  fiiiiii  ihe  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  are 
guarded  by   a  membranous  fold  extending  from  their   an 
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margin :  the  nasal  cavity  then  extends  backward,  and  terminates 
, .  immediately  above  the  larynx,  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis  extending 
'  into  it,  and  resting  upon  the  soft  palate. 

*  On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  mandible  and  a  little  anterior 
^  to  the  nostrils  there  is  a  minute  fleshy  eminence  lodged  in  a  slight 
^    depression,  fig.  601 ,  ft.     In  the  smaller  specimen  this  is  surrounded 

*  by  a  discontinuous  margin  of  the  epidermis,  with  which  substance, 
■  therefore,  and  probably  (from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  shed) 

*  thickened  or  homy,  the  caruncle  had  been  covered.     It   is   a 

*  structure  of  which  the  upper  mandible  of  the  adult  presents  no 
-  trace,  and  is  obviously  analogous  to  the  homy  knob  which  is 

observed  on  the  upper  mandible  in  the  fcetus  of  aquatic  and 
gallinaceous  Birds.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  this  struc- 
ture is  necessarily  indicative  of  the  mandible's  having  been  applied, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  to  overcome  a  resistance  of  pre- 
'  cisely  the  same  kind  as  that  for  which  it  is  designed  in  the  young 
Birds  which  possess  it.  The  shell-breaking  knob  is  found  in 
only  a  part  of  the  class ;  and  although  the  similar  caruncle  in  the 
Ornithorhynchus  affords  a  curious  additional  affinity  to  the  Aves 
precoces^  yet,  as  all  the  known  history  of  the  ovum  points  strongly 
to  its  ovo-viviparous  development,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  still 
in  favour  of  the  young  being  brought  forth  alive. 

The  situation  of  the  eyes,  ib.  c,  was  indicated  by  the  conver- 
gence of  a  few  wrinkles  to  one  point ;  but  when,  even  in  the  larger 
of  the  two  specimens,  these  were  put  upon  the  stretch,  the  in- 
tegument was  found  entire,  and  completely  shrouding  or  covering 
the  eyeball  anteriorly.  The  fact  is  of  importance  to  the  question 
of  the  mararaiferous  character  of  the  Ornithorhynchus.  For  on 
the  supposition  of  the  young  animal  possessing  locomotive  facul- 
ties, which  would  enable  it  like  the  young  gosling,  immediately 
after  birth  or  exclusion,  to  follow  the  parent  in  the  water,  and 
there  to  receive  its  nutriment  (whether  mucous  or  otherwise),  the 
sense  of  vision  ought  certainly  to  be  granted  to  it  in  order  to 
direct  its  movements.  The  privation  of  this  sense,  on  the  con- 
trary, implies  a  confinement  to  the  nest,  and  a  reception  on  land 
of  the  mammary  secretion  of  the  parent.  The  auditory  orifices, 
ib.  r/,  are  situated  about  a  line  behind  the  eyes.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  and  the  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  bones 
of  the  extremities  equally  militate  against  the  young  Ornitho- 
rhynchus possessing,  at  this  period  of  its  existence,  active  powers 
of  swimming  or  creeping.  The  head  and  tail  are  closely  approxi- 
mated on  the  ventral  aspect,  requiring  force  to  pull  the  body  out 
into  a  straight  line ;  and  the  relative  quantity  of  integument  on 
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the  back  and  belly  shows  that  the  position  Decessary  fortl: 
pn>gro!4tsiv(?  muttons  is  unnatural  at  this  stage  of  growth. 

The  toci)  on  c:uh  of  the  four  feet  were  completely  fonut-! 

tcmiinatiHl  by  curved,  conical,  horny   claws;  but  tlie  dii 

fold  of  membrane  of  the  fore  foot  had  not  the  same  {iro|M 

extent  as  in  the  adult,  and  the  i»pur  of  the  hind  foot  ili 

project  beyond  its  eockct  in  cither  epecimen.     In  the  sniilk 

which  was  a.  male,  it  presented  the  form  of  an  obtuse  p 

while  in    the    lai^r  specime 

'  '  though  a  female,  it  was  more  ( 

jH||^^  /      developed  and  more  jwinted,  fi; 

^^^^HE^^^^^^^'      f.     This  circumstance  is  in  en 

^^^^^^^^^^^^S       cordance  witli  the  known  Ian 

^^^^^^^^^^H^E       development   of  sexual  di^titi 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^f       especially  of  those  of  secunila 

^^^^^^H^^^F  such     as    beards,  ] 

^^^^^         ™  plumes,    horns,     tusks,    spun 

*  which  do  not  avail  in  tlistingi 

'''"''''")ii"l!!imi.7'n?iIII!''Li™iii'''"'"''''^    (l,g  ggxea  till    towards  the  pe 

puberty. 

In   the   Efhidna   hystrix  the   mammary    glands   re^cn 

structure  and  iiosition  thoHC  of  the   OrnUhiirhynehut :  \ 

dtu'tii,  when  the  gland  is  functionally  developed,  open 

small  tcgumentary  pouch,  fig.  603,  c.     The  gland,  ib.  o, 

flattened,   subelliptic   form.     The   lobules  converge   tows 

mcjiial  lino,  in  their  course  to  terminate  in   the  fundus 

IMjuch.     Each  lobe  is  a  solid  parencliymatous  body ;  the 

more  directly  ctmtiniied  from  a  canal  which  may  be  tracec 

halfway  toward  the  fundus  of  the  lobule;   the   canal  gi 

numerous  short  branches  from  its  circumference,  which  su 

and  terminate  in  clusters  of  suhspherical   '  aciui '  or   sei 

cellules.     The  structure  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 

tJic  inamniary  glands  in   higher  ftlammals,  but    the  cellu 

projMirtionally  larger.     Each  gland  consists  of  about  101 

niirniw,  flaltciie<l  lobes,  obtusely   rounded   at   their   free 

they  are  surroumled  by  a  loose  cai»sule  of  cellular   tissu 

lie  between  a  thick  'panniculus  carnosus,'  adherent  to  the 

miiial  intcgimicnt,  ib.  lU  and  the  '  obliquus  exteriius  alxb 

muscle,  on  a  plane  exterior  or  '  lateral '  to  the  pouch.     C 

side  of  the  abdominal  integument,  about  two  inches   in  a' 

of  the   cloaca,   and   about   three   inches   and    a    half   iv^ 

base  of  the  tail,  is  the  aperture,  which  is  longitudinal  a 

rccted  towards  the  median  line.    The  skin  of  the  abdimieii. 
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it  begins  to  be  inverted,  loses  thickness,  and  at  the  fundus  of 
.   the  pouch,  ib.  c,  is  only  half  as  thick  as  where  it  overspreads  the 

'  abdomen. 

■  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  trace  or  beginning  of  Buch 
"  abdominal  pouches  in  the  various  Omithorhynchi  in  which  I  have 
1  had  occasion  to  note  diiferent  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
*  ovaria  and  mammary  glands.  A  warm-blooded  air-breather,  com- 
>  pelled  to  seek  its  food  in  water,  could  not  safely  carry  the  progeny 
A  603 


it  had  brought  forth  in  a  pocket  beneath  its  body  during  such 
4)uest :  all  observers  have  noted  the  nest-making  instinct  of  the 
jpiattfpus,  and  in  such  temporary  and  extraneous  structures  only 
have  the  young  been  hitherto  found. 

The  question  remains,  whether  the  marsupial  pouches  of  the 
Echidna  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  young  ?  It  is  certain 
that  they  only  commence  with  the  growth  or  enlargement  of  the 
mammary  glands  preliminary  to  birth.  In  the  young  specimen  of 
female  Echidna  in  which  the  glands  were  first  discovered '  their 
ducts  opened  upon  a  plane  surface  of  the  abdominal  integument. 
In  a  nearly  full-grown  unimpregnated  female  there  was  also  a 
total  absence  of  inflected  folds  of  the  integument  where  the 
mammary  ducts  terminate.  Some  movement,  perhaps,  of  these 
ducts  in  connection  with  the  enlargement  of  the  mammary  lobes, 
under  the  stimulus  of  preparation  for  a  coming  offspring,  may, 
with  associated  growth  of  the  abdominal  integument  surrounding 
the  areola,  be  amongst  the  physical  causes  of  the  first  formation 
of  the  pouch. 

The  young  Echidna,  ib.  e,  resembles  the  new-bom  Kangaroo 
in  the  proportions  of  the  limbs  to  the  body,  in  the  inferior  size 
and  development  of  the  digits  of  the  hinder  pair,  and  in  the  fee- 
ble indication  of  eyes  or  eyelids.     But  the  mouth  is  proportionally 
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wider,  and  has  the  foiiii  of  a  transverse  slit ;  it  is  not  cimtl 
rjMin  the  upper  lip,   in  the  midline    between  the  two  w>x:] 

I  is  a  small  protuberaiiee,  corresponding  to   that  in   the  vonni: 

;  the  Oniithorluptvhus  paradoxus,  and  wanting  the  cuticle.  Til 

toiirriio    is    hroad   and    flat,  extending   to  the    *  rictus  ori*.' lc| 

i  very  short  in  proporti«m  to  that  of  the  parent,  and  of  a  trf 

diflerent  nhape.  The  tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  Tcm.' 
Kangaroo,  and  shows  as  much  pro{)ortional  size  as  in  the  ftl- 
jjrnwn  Krhidnn^  in  which  it  is  a  mere  stump  conceale<l  Hv^ 
([uills  and  hair.  The  head  is  proportionally  lonn'er  and  mx" 
slender  in  the  marsupial  fcctus  of  the  Echidna  than  in  that  of  tk 
Kan*riir<M),  and  already,  at  this  early  period,  foreshows  the  cia- 

'  ractoristic!  elon«i;ation  and  attenuation  of  that  part  in  the  nuuiirt 

animal.     The  form  of  the  mouth,  as  a  transverse  slit,  is  a  ei»*r 
monotrematous  character  of  the  young  at  that  period,  since  ina^; 

y  true  or  teated  marsupials  the  mouth  of  the  mammary  fcrtusb^- 

a  peculiar  circular  and  tubular  shajH;.  A  scarcely  visible  linet: 
cicatrix  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  alnlomen  istfc; 
sole  trace  of  lunbilicus.  A  bifid,  obtuse  rudiment  of  penis  A 
clitoris  projects  from  the  fore  part  of  the  single  urow-enital  "•[ 
cloacal  ai)erture,  and  in  advance  of  the  base  of  the  tail-etninu 
Of  the  brain,  the  largest  part  is  the  mesencephalon,  chiefly  <»d- 
sisting  of  a  vesicular  condition  of  the  optic  lobes. 

The  fore  limbs,  in  their  shortness  and  breadth,  foreshow  tk 
cliaract(Tistics  of  those  of  the  parent,  which  may  be  said  indeei 
to  retain  in  this  respect  the  embryonic  character  with  supe^' 
induced  breadth  and  strength.  The  digits  have  already  solD^' 
thing  of  the  adult  proportions,  the  first  or  innermost  of  the  fi« 
being  the  shortest,  the  others  of  nearly  eqiial  length,  but  ^mr 
duating  shorter  from  the  third  to  the  fifth ;  each  digit  is  termi- 
nated by  a  claw :  in  the  hind  limb,  the  second  is  alreadv  tk 
strongest  and  longest,  the  rest  more  rapidly  shortening  to  the  fifth 
than  in  the  fore  leg ;  the  innermost,  agreeably  with  the  law  of 
closer  retention  of  type  in  the  embryo,  though  the  shortest  of  the 
five,  is  less  disproportionally  so  than  in  the  adult.  The  voun*' 
nestles  its  head  and  fore-limbs  within  the  marsupial  fossa  cling- 
ing by  its  precocious  fore  claws  to  the  skin  or  hairs  of  that  part 
and  imbibing  by  its  broad,  slit-shaped  mouth  the  nutritious  se- 
cretion as  it  is  pressed  by  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  ^land 
from  the  areolar  outlets  of  the  ducts. 

§  414.  In  Marsypialia, — In  Marsupials  the  mammary  crlands 
have  a  more  compact  form  and  minutely  conglomerate  structure 
than  in  Monotrcmes.     They  are  developed  on  each  side  the  linea 
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^a  at  the  back  of  the  marsupial  depressions,  or  of  the  pouch ; 

-^  'ky  are  not  fewer  than  two  on  each  side  {Afacropus,  Hypsi- 

'^'^/mnus,  Phalangistay  PetuuruSy  Phascolarctos,  Phascolomys) ;  nor 

*i»re  than  thirteen,  six  on  each  side  and  one  midway  {Didelphys 

^^^^'ffiniafia).     The  follicles,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  the 

^^''^Ik-cells  are  detached,   are   cylindrical   in   shape,   a^th  in.  in 

^.iineter;  grouped  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty  on  short, 

-=55nder   ducts,   which   enter   the  sides   of  larger   canals,  these 

^  iiting  to  form  four  or  six  conical  dilatations,  from  the  apices  of 

c^>  hich  as  many  slender  ducts  pass  to  the  apex  of  the  nipple- 

^..^.his  is  peculiar  for  its  length  and  slenderncss  when  in  use;  but 

■j^j.  the  young  and  virgin  Marsupial  it  is  much  shorter,  and  lies  at 

^jie  bottom  of  an  inverted  part  of  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the 

^.^uch,  which  becomes  thin  and  is  reflected  over  the  end  of  the 

ipple,  like  the  prepuce  over  the  glans  penis.     The  mammary 
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ands  enlarge  after  impregnation,  and  rapidly  a  day  or  two 
1^  cfore  uterine  birth;  when,  partly  from  development  of  the 
ipple,  partly  from  pressure  of  the  enlarging  gland,  aided  perhaps 
y  the  action  of  its  compressor  muscle,  the  sheath  is  everted  and 
^hc  nipple  protruded.  The  preliminary  infolding  of  the  integu- 
nent  provides  for  the  covering  of  the  long  nii)ple,  which  now  is 
)eiidant  at  the  back  of  the  pouch.  The  compressor  muscle  arises 
rom  the  ilium  between  or  near  to  the  lower  attachment  of  the 
"^  ntenial  oblique  and  *  transversalis  abdominis:^  it  passes  out  of 
*t.he  abdominal  ring,  bends  round  the  marsupial  bone,  expands  as 
*it  turns  upward  and  inward  behind  the  pouch  to  surround  partly 
■*fcy  carneous,  partly  by  sclerous  fibres,  the  mammary  glands, 
***clividing  into  as  many  insertions  as  there  are  glands  of  its  own 
^Bide.  This  muscle  (*  ileo-marsupialis'  of  Cuvicr)  is  the  homotype 
3?  of  the  *  cremaster '  in  the  male  (p.  10) ;  and  the  chief  function  of 
^*  the  ossification  of  the  internal  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring  (mar- 
K'  pupial  bone)  is  to  add  the  power  of  the  pulley  to  the  compressor 
1-  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  effect  the  requisite  change  in  the 
■8  course  of  the  contractile  fibres.     In  the  pouch  of  a  young  Mar- 

1  supial  the  nipples  are  indicated  by  the  inconspicuous  orifices 
tf  of  the  teat-sheaths.     Once  naturally  protruded  and  the  sheath 

2  everted,  the  nipples  continue  external.  In  the  Kangaroo,  after 
s  being  some  weeks  in  use,  they  present  a  slight  terminal  expan- 
K    sion,  fig.  604,  d.     This  part  lies  in  a  deep  longitudinal  fossa  on 

the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  ib.  a ;  and  the  originally  wide  mouth 
of  the  uterine  ftetus  is  changed  to  a  long  tubular  cavity,  with  a 
terminal  sub-circular  or  triangular  aperture,  just  laif^  enough  to 
admit  the  nipple,  to  which  the  young  Marsupial  thus  Tflnr  finnly 
VOL.  in.  3d 
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arlliercs.  In  the  new-bom  Oposeum  the  oral  pore  is  tii 
minute,  and  the  mother's  nipple  has  an  obtuse  but  not «: 
termination. 

In  the  Pliascogale,  in  which  the   nipples  are  rclatiTcl 

thnn  usual,  nnd  of  a  subcom pressed   clavate  form,  the 

when  grown  too  large  to  be  carried  in  the  pouch,  are 

along  by  the  mother,  if  she  be  pursued,  linn^o^  by  the  s 

gy^  The  nnmber  of  nipples  t 

lation  to  that  of  the  younsr 

forth  at  a  birth;   althoujrh. I 

circumstance  of  the  product 

gestations    being    for   a  ^In 

suckled  siniultaneously,  the 

arc  never  so  few.      Thus  the 

,__       _,„ J         0U8  Kangaroo   has    four  ni] 

f   —ttr^.^ — " —  which  the  two  anterior  are  g 

f  ^  tliose  in  use :   the   Petaurist 

.siii'Li',  uidiii'^i.ixrHaiiiiiir)  piFiiii,       bring  fortl)  two  voiing  at  a  l>ii 
'■"'""''"'  also  four  nipples  ;  m-hilst  the  i 

out*  Virginian  OjioBsum  has  thirteen  nipples,  six  on  each 
the  thirteenth  in  the  middle.  In  the  Didelpht/t  Oposium 
nine  nipples,  four  on  each  Bide  and  one  in  the  middle. 
dtlphi/f  domiifera  has  the  same  number  of  nipples,  nhhnii 
the  usual  number  of  young  nt  a  birth,  fig.  605.  In  the 
/7«/c  prninllata  there  are  eight  nip|»les  arraitfrcd  in  a  cin 
Prramedi  nnsula  hns  the  same  number  of  nipples  armn<T« 
slightly  curved  longitudinal  rows;  this  Marsupial  bos  thn 
young  at  a  birth.  In  all  Marsnpials  the  milk  exudes  fn 
ten  minute  orifices  arranged  round  the  apex.  The  nipple 
in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  mammary  foetus  api*cn(led 
The  development  of  the  marsupial  pouch  is  in  an  invi 
to  that  of  the  uteri  and  directly  as  that  of  the  coni]>licated 
thus  it  is  mdimcntal  in  the  Dorsigcroua  Opotisuni,  which 
longest  uteri  and  the  simplest  vagina):  we  may  coneliide 
that  the  young  undergo  a  greater  amount  of  developine 
womb  in  this  and  allied  spccicB;  aud  here,  if  in  any  Ma 
beginnings  of  a  placental  etructnrc  may  I>c  found.  In  the 
roos  and  Pi>toro<)S,  which  ha*e  the  shortest  uteri  and  Iiiiifrcji 
tubes  and  cul-dc-sac,  the  marsupial  pouch  is  wide  and  d 
is  coni|>oscd  of  a  duplicnture  of  the  integument,  of  wJiicl 
ternal  fold  is  supported  by  longitudinal  fasciculi  of  the  pa 
carnosus  converging  below  to  be  implanted  in  the  sv 
pubis.     The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  closed  by  a  strong  ci 
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Bphinctet  muscle.     The  interior  of  the  pouch  is  alnioBt  naked :  a 
'  few  hairs  grow  around  the  nipple :  it  is  lubricated  by  a  brown 

*  sebaceous  Becretion.     The  mouth  of  the  pouch  is  directed  for- 
,  wards  in  moat  Marsupials :  the  reversed  poaiUon  in  the  Perainelea, 

and  Chteropus,  where  tlie  go^ 

'  mouth  is  directed  towards 
'  the  TuKa,  has  been  already 

noticed. 

*  In  the  male  Thylacine 
'  the  rudimental  marsupium 
I  is  retained,  in  the  form  of 
'   a  broad  triangular  dcpres- 

*  sion  or  shallow  inverted 
'  fold  of  the  abdominal  in- 
'    tegument,  from  the  middle 

of  which  the  peduncle  of 
the  scrotum  is  continued. 
In  the  female  the  orifice  of 
the  capacious  pouch  is  situ- 
ated nearer  the  posterior 
than  the  anterior  boundary 
of  that  receptacle. 

From  experiments  and 
observations  made  at  the 
London  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  1833,  I  inferred 
that  in  the  case  of  the 
Kangaroo  the  fore  paws 
were  not  used  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  fcctus,  but 
to  keep  open  the  pouch 
ready  for  its  reception,  the 
new-bom  animal  being  de- 
posited therein  by  tlie 
mouth,  and  so  held  over  a 
nipple  until  the  mother 
had  felt  it  grasping  the 
sensitive  extremity  of  the  nipple. 

This  means  of  removal  is  consistent  with  anal<^y ;  dogs,  cats, 
mice,  all  transport  their  young  from  place  to  place  with  the 
mouth.  In  the  case  of  the  Kangaroo,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  foetus  would  be  held  by  the  lips  only,  not  the  teeth,  on 
account  of  its  delicate  consisteDce.     There  ia  no  internal  paaeaga 
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from  the  uterus  to  the  jwucli: — the  mouth  of  the  ^-agiwi 
be  broiifiUt  into  ccnitnct  with  that  of  the  pouch,  either  Ki 
cnlnr  cnn traction  in  the  living  or  by  any  force  of  streiil 
the  (lead  Kanf^amo: — as  the  young  ^vas  proved  by  the  k 
this  oxiicriment  not  to  have  the  jMJwer  of  it»clf  to  rep 
ni]>iilc,  it  fortiori  we  may  conclude  that  it  could  not  trinrft 
fnun  tlic  vulva  to  the  interior  of  the  pouch  nnd  to  the  ajiei 
ni[>i>Ie: — the  furc-paw*  of  the  Kangaroo  would  not  soefFc 
protect  the  tcntler  embryo  from  the  external  air  as  the 
nor  so  piifely  ensure  ita  passage  to  the  pouch,  notwitlei 
that  they  are  adroitly  used  in  grasping  objects,  bein>f  sin 
respect  of  the  extent  and  freedom  of  motion  of  the  di^iti' 
fore-pawB  of  the  liodentri. 

The  now-born  Kanparoo  (Jl/Hfro/>K«  w/jyor,  fig.  606),  i 
diseoven-d  in   the   jHiuch  a  few  houm   after   uterine  ^ 
(iiiti  measured  ont;  inch  from   the  inouih 

iiMit  of  the  tail,  was  quite  naked,  and  < 
liy  a  lliiii  semi  transparent  vascular 
ment;  the  jilace  of  attachment  of  tin 
lical  chord  was   obscurely    indicate 
.■p.^    longitudinal  linear  cicatrix.      The  f 
cJ^    were  longer  and  stronger  than  the  liii 
and  the  digits  wore   provided  with 
.srw-i-inif,mi-iin.ivfini]i'!",  the  toes  were  developed  on    the  hii 
"-"■■•■'" •*^-'-  il,e  body  was  bent  forward;   and  tl 

tail  turhod  in  between  the  hind>leg»i.  This  little  animal  b 
Btrongly,  bnt  slowly :  no  direct  act  of  sucking  could  he  pe 
Such,  after  a  gestation  of  thirty-eight  days,  is  the  cond 
tlie  new-born  young  of  a  species  i>f  Kangaroo,  of  which  th 
when  stjiuding  erect  on  his  hind-feet  and  tail,  can  react 
height  of  seven  feet- 
It  liaa  greater  pt)worM  of  action  than  the  same  sized  en 
the  sheep ;  but  less  than  has  the  ncw-bom  young  of 
For,  although  it  is  enabled  by  the  muscular  jKtwers  of  th 
cularis  oris,'  aud  those  of  the  prccociously-dcvcK^ped  to 
gras])  and  adhere  fimdy  to  tlic  nipple,  it  seems  unable  to  i 
the  needed  sustenance  therefrom  unaided.  And  here  the  i 
*  crcniaster'  conies  into  jday,  being  adapted  to  inject  the  n 
the  small  feeble  iirematurely-born  creature's  mouth.  Oni 
supiMWO  that  its  elTorts  at  suction  should  always  and 
coincide  willi  the  mothers  act  of  injection.  And  we 
fact,  provision  for  the  required  sjiecial  relation  of  the  la 
the  poi'tcrior  nare.-.     The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartils 
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1  elongated   and    approximated,   and   the   rima  glottidis    is    thus 
i  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  cone-shaped  larynx,  fig.  604,  c,  which 
J  projects  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  it  is  closely  embraced  by 
j  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.     The  air-passage,  6,  is  thus  com- 
I'  pletely  separated  from  the  fauces,  and  the  injected  milk  passes 
g  in  a  divided  stream  on  either  side  the  larynx  to  the  oesophagus. 
J       Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modifications  of  structure,  both 
>\  in  the  system  of  the  mother  and  its  own,  designed  with  especial 
I  reference  to  each  other's  peculiar  condition,  and  affording,  there- 
I  fore,  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  creative  foresight,  the 
I  small  offspring  of  the  Kangaroo  continues  to  increase,  from  siis- 
p  tenance  exclusively  derived  from  the  mother,  for  a  period  of 
about  eight  months.     During  this  period  the  hind-legs  and  tail 
assume  a  great  part  of  their  adult  proportions ;  the  muzzle  elon- 
>  gates;   the  external  ears  and  eyelids  are  completed;  the  hair 
begins  to  be  developed  at  about  the  sixth  month.     At  the  eighth 
month  the  young  Kangaroo  may  be  seen  frequently  to  protrude 
its  head  from  the  mouth  of  the  pouch,  and  to  crop  the  grass  at 
the   same    time   that   the    mother   is   browsing.      Having   thus 
acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits  the  pouch,  and  hops  at  first 
with  a  feeble  and  vaoillating  gait,  but  continues  to  return  to  the 
pouch  for  occasional  shelter  and  supplies  of  food  till  it  has  at- 
tained the  weight  of  ten  pounds.     After  this  it  will  occasionally 
insert   its   head   for   the   purpose   of  sucking,   notwdthstanding 
another  footus  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  pouch ;  for  the 
latter  attaches  itself  to  a  different  nipple  from  the  one  which  had 
been  used  by  its  predecessor. 

Dr.  Meigs  *  reckons  the  utero-gestation  of  a  female  Didelphys 
Vir/jfiniana,  which  bred  in  captivity,  as  extending  from  the  18th 
February  to  the  7th  March — a  period  of  seventeen  days' — when 
she  brought  forth  thirteen  young,  which  were  found  attached  to  as 
many  nipples.  The  mammae  began  to  enlarge  four  days  prior  to 
birth.  On  the  6th  March  she  was  observed  to  lay  on  her  side 
with  her  nose  turned  inward  between  her  legs  towards  the  belly, 
and  took  scarcely  any  notice  of  her  keoiKjr's  hand  when  intro^ 
duced  into  the  box  :  the  transit  of  the  foetuses  was  probably  in  pre^ 
paration  or  operation  at  this  time.  The  young,  observed  on  the 
7th,  and  which  were  certainly  not  in  the  pouch  on  the  5th,  and 
probably  not  until  the  night  of  the  6th,  were  naked,  of  a  rose 

*  In  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  Reproduction  of  the  0[>os8um.    cclxxtiii^, 
'  Dr.  Hiirton  computed  the  utero-gestation  of  the  Virgin  inn  Oposi*um  at  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six  da^H  :  his  female  brought  forth  seven  young  on  the  2Ut  of  March ; 
and  had  shortly  before  that  time  given  suck  to  five  young  oqes  an  large  as  rats,  lxxx', 
p.  320. 
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tint,  each  3}  grains  in  weight,  and  S-lOths  o£  an  inch  in  1cd{ 
to  the  end  of  the  tul :  adhering  strongly  to  the  nipple,  n 
ing  actively,  and  clinging  to  the  fur  by  the  unguiculate  (B^ 
their  forc-limba,  which  they  used  freely.  One  survived  sepanl 
from  the  nipple  one  hour  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  turned  in 
over  and  moved  round  the  glasa  in  various  directions :  respiii 
by  the  noatriU  twenty-two  times  per  minute,  and  ejecting  bnbl 
of  milk  from  mouth.  The  hind-hmba  were  each  a  mere  b 
with  feeble  indications  of  toes,  without  claws.  Xfae  tongue  it  T 
large— i  the  entire  weight  of  the  head.  The  power  of  sncl 
is  such  that  the  point  of  a  pencil  applied  to  the  oral  pore  is  i 
BO  strongly  that  the  young  can  be  partially  lifted  up  by  it 
March  14th  the  young  weighed  12  grains,  showing  an  incn 
of  weight  at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent,  in  seven  days  :  it  wm  t 
1-j^L  inch  long.  On  March  18th  the  weight  was  18  grains: 
claws  appeared  on  the  hind-toes :  the  testes  had  descended  i 
a  large  scrotum.  The  eyelida  were  still  sealed,  but  movemc 
of  the  eyeball  were  visible  beneath  the  skin.  On  May  2i 
Dr.  Meigs  found  one  of  the  young  crawling  on  the  body  of 
dam;  its  weight  was  42  grains;  the  eyes  were  open.  Thisg 
a  term  of  marsupial  gestation  of  74  days.  But  the  young  ret 
to  the  pouch  for  food  and  dielter  until  near  the  time  for  recept 
of  a  succeeding  litter. 

In  Tht/lacinus  the  pouch  opens  backward,  or  vent^ward,  u 
Perameifs  ;  and  shows  four  nipples.'  In  a  female  which  can 
there  three  young,  each  1  foot  in  length  from  the  snout  to 
end  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  the  pouch  was  8  inches  ;  its  apert 
was  3^  inches  wide,  and  the  bag  expanded  as  it  extended  forwan 
a  width  of  6  inches.  The  teats  were  4  inches  long.  The  yoi 
were  males :  the  testes  Iiad  descended  into  a  pendulous  scrotum  < 
inch  in  advance  of  the  cloaca,  from  which  the  grooved  but  undivii 
penia  projected  :  the  eyelids  were  closed,  but  not  adherent.  ' 
tongue  presented  a  longitudinal  rising,  with  a  medial  groove 
rising  fitted  into  a  depression  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  boun 
by  two,  parallel,  long  and  narrow  palatal  bones,  recalling  the  e 
dition  of  these  bones  in  Sauria.  In  MyrmecobUu  '  the  femali 
destitute  of  a  pouch  and  has,  apparently,  eight  nipples,  arran 
in  a  circle.'* 

IJesides  the  natural  and  portable  nest,  some  Marsupials  (Di 
phijs,  Phiiscofiale,  Charopui,  Perameles)  construct  artificial  o 
Perameles  mi/osiirus,  e.g.  '  makes  a  compact  nest  in  a  hoUov 
the  ground,  of  grasses  and  other  materials,  which  assimilate  cJoi 

'  cci.iixi".  p.  148.  •  ici.xxx".  p.  394. 
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in  colour  and  appearance  to  the  surrounding  herbage : ''  the  nest 
is  generally  inhabited  by  the  pair,  with  three  or  four  young,  when 
these  arc  so  large  as  to  quit  the  pouch. 

§  415.  In  Lissencephala, — The  fertile  and  commonly  multi- 
parous  species  of  the  Rodent  order  have  corresponding  provision 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  in  the  number  of  nipples.  A 
seeming  exception  is  presented  by  the  domesticated  breed  of  S. 
American  Cavy,  called  *  Guinea-pig.'  The  prolific  power  of  this 
well-fed  pet  is  proverbial :  they  begin  to  breed  at  two  months  old, 
and  gestation  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months. 
The  first  litter  consists  of  four,  the  second  of  five  or  six ;  and, 
as  full  maturity  is  gained  by  the  mother,  she  may  bring  forth 
eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  young :  and  yet  she  has  only  two 
nipples  to  serve  them,  turn  and  turn  about.  The  teats  are  large 
and  prominent,  but  lodged  in  a  small  shallow  pouch,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  hind  part  of  the  belly.  The  mammary  glands,  how- 
ever, attain  a  size  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon 
them  :  they  are  not  pendant,  like  an  udder,  but  flat  and  spread 
over  the  abdomen.  The  wild  original  {Cavia  aperea,  Linn.) 
breeds  but  once  a  year,  and  then  has  but  one  or  two  young. 
Dolichotis  has  but  two  young.  Echimys  appears  to  have  but 
two  teats,  placed  midway  between  fore  and  hind  legs:  Rennger 
found  two  young  in  the  nest  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow :  they 
were  blind  The  Paca  (  Calogenys)^  with  commonly  two  young, 
has  four  teats ;  and  this  number  is  not  surpassed  in  Lagostomus, 
CercolabeSf  Erithizon^  Hystrixy  Capromys^  Helamys^  DipuSy  and 
some  species  of  Sciurus  (^Sc,  palmar  urn).  In  the  Biscacha  the 
anterior  pair  of  teats  is  1^  inches  behind  the  base  of  the  fore- 
legs :  the  posterior  pair  2  inches  farther  back.  In  the  prehensile 
Porcupine  the  hind  nipple  is  midway  between  the  fore  and  hind 
leg,  the  front  nipple  midway  between  this  and  the  base  of  the 
fore-leg.  Both  these  species,  the  common  and  the  Canadian  Por- 
cupines, have  usually  two  at  a  birth.  The  mother  Coypu  usually 
carries  her  young  upon  the  back  in  her  frequent  traverses  of  the 
river  she  frequents :  her  teats  are  easily  reached  by  the  young  so 
transi)orted,  as  they  project  from  the  flanks,  nearer  the  back  than 
the  belly :  the  anterior  pair  are  just  behind  the  shoulders :  the 
posterior  pair  anterior  to  the  haunches.  The  nipples  are  rather  less 
elevated  than  in  the  Coypu,  in  HydrochtBrus^  which  swims  with  the 
young  on  her  back :  they  are  also  lateral  in  Layostomus,  Octodan, 
Hahrocoma,  and  Nelomys^  In  Octodon  the  foremost  nipple  is 
\  inch  behind  the  base  of  the  fore-leg :  the  hindmost  pair  are 

»  CCLXXIX".  •  CCLXXX".  p.  299. 
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the  number  rarely  falls  below  fourteen.  In  buc 
tion  of  teats  aod  lai'tcal  glands  they  extend  aloi 
surface  of  the  btnly  from  the  pectoral  to  the  ing 
and,  in  some  Shrews  {Sorex  crasticaudatut,  e.g.), 
uf  teats  projects  from  the  under  side  of  tlie  thick 
tail.  Ill  the  common  Hedgehog  {Erinaceus)  there 
three  pairs  thoracic  and  two  pairs  abdominal,  rang 
pectoral  to  the  inguinal  regions.  The  thin  and  fl 
glands  seem  to  fumt  a  continuous  stratum.  In 
Alolcs  the  teats  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 
Insectivora  they  are  usually  reduced  to  two,  and  ai 
position,  whence  Linnffius  was  led  to  avail  btmseK 
another  outward  genital  character,  to  unite  Bats 
order  {Frimatea)  n-ith  Apes  and  Man,  But  the  Sk 
pair  of  pectoral  teats  and  mammary  glands.  Man^ 
likewise,  have  two  pectoral  teats;  to  which,  in 
(/>,  tioirem-cinctus,  e.g.),  a  pair  of  inguinal  teats  are 
two-toed  Anteater  has  two  pectoral  and  two  ventral 
great  Anteater  {Myrmecophnga  jubata)  is  limited  to 
mammffi.  The  young  animal  remaius  with  the  mo 
space  of  a  year,  and  i^  carried  on  her  back.  In 
PhyUottoma  I  have  seen  two  pubtc  as  well  as  two  pi 
The  latter  iu  all  bats  are  almost  laterally  placed,  and 
lire  a.xillary  :  the  nipple  when  in  use  becomes  long, 
and  sub -pedunculate.  The  Colugo  (  Gtileupithecus  vol 
ninnlfis  in  each  arm-nit:  thev  became  Iar<7e  diirinir  m 
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lUtlly  a  tussock  surrounded  by  water,  like  a  lakc-dwell!ug :  llic 
inber  of  yoiin^  is  from  four  to  aeven. 

5  41G.  Ill  Mutilnta. — In  Cetacea  the  mammary  glands,  two  in 
imboi',  are  oblong,  narrow,  flat  bodies,  lying  between  the  dermal 
id  abdiiminal  mnacles,  with  the  subcutaneoiis  blubber  between 
cm  aiid  the  skin.  The  requisite  maBs  of  glandular  substance 
the  suekliug  season  is  obtained  by  horizontal  extent,  not  by 
lickness,  bo  that  they  do  not  project,  or  interfere  witli  the  requi- 
te shajie  of  the  natatory  animal.  Each  gland  has  a  principal  duct 
inning  in  the  middle  through  the  whole  length  of  the  gland,  and 
iilleetiii^  the  smaller  lateral  ducts,  which  are  made  up  of  the  atill 
mnller  ones.  '  Some  of  these  lateral  branches  enter  the  common 
runk  in  the  direction  of  the  milk's  passage,  others  in  the  contrary 
lirection,  especially  those  nearest  to  the  termination  of  the  trunk 

the  nipple.  The  trunk  is 
itrgc,  and  appears  to  serve  aa 
reservoir  for  the  milk:''  it  la 
tinued  from  the  hinder  end 
£  the  gland,  and  terniinatea  in 
ipple  concealed  in  a  cleft,  fig. 
D8,  c,  one  on  each  side  of  tlic 
tilva,  a,  and  toward  the  vent,  b. 


pie  lateral  portions  of  tlie  cleft  are  cuniposcd  of  partM  h^isor  in 
texture  than  the  common  skin,  which  is  probably  to  admit  of  the 
tlougation  or  projection  of  the  nipple.  On  ihe  outaidc  of  this 
Ibcre  ia  another  small  fissure,  which  gives  greater  facility  to  the 
^vements  of  all  these  parts. 

■  The  nipple  itself,  shown  by  dilating  the  mammary  fossa  in 
7,  ia  perforated  by  numerous  lacteal  dui'ts.  Hunter  thus 
t  to  the    unusual   circumstances  under  which  the  act  of 


Some  gtresa  has  Dceii  tarn  on  me  assisiaoce 

in  contact  w-itli  ihe  mammary  gland  might  afR> 
tlie  gla»d  and  eji'Ctin^  lite  milk  accumulated  in 
tjicle ;  '  but,'  as  1  remarked  in  cXLlv".  p.  594, ' 
iiow  great  the  pressure  uf  the  surrounding  wa' 
the  eitcndcd  surface  of  the  mammary  gland,  wi 
ceivc  that  when  the  nipple  is  grasped  by  the  mt 
and  the  pressure  removed  from  it  by  the  retract 
the  milk  will  be  expelled  in  a  copious  ; 
surrounding  pressure  alone,  inde]>endently  of  Bl 

In  Siicnia  the  mammnry  glands,  also  a  [ 
position ;  the  teats  are  prominent  and  conspioi 
season.  The  mother  has  been  seen  holdiaj 
breast,  with  one  flipjier,  and  maintaining  boa 
offspring's  noatrils  above  water.  Tbe  resem 
woman  and  child  has  attracted  attention,  and 
the  tail-fin  as  she  dived,  lias  served  to  perpeti 
faith  in  the  '  mermaid.' 

5  417.  In  L'ngulata. — The  Elephant  resembl 
the  number  and  position  of  the  mammary  glandi 
projei^t  between  the  fore-legs.  The  young  anion 
gliind  with  its  proboscis  as  its  sucks.  V 

In  the  unimpregnatcd  Rhinoceros  the  mami^ 
number,  form  a  thin  layer  expanding  forwardc 
domiaal  integument,  between  the  dermal  and  at 
The  nipples  are  two  in  number  and  inguinal, 
inches  in  advance  of  the  vulva,  and  2J  incfaj 
another.  Ttiey  are  eubcorapressed,  obtusd 
extremity,  and  about  2  inches  in  length : 
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I^Dt  of  the  vulva.     The  nipples  project,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
^^ial  line,  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  near  the  base  of  the  ^  pre- 
tium  clitoridis  ; '  the  lactiferous  ducts  open,  above  the  base  of 
8  nipple,  into  a  large  reservoir,  which  is  divided  by  an  internal 
f^tum  into  two  chambers,  one  situated  in  front,  and  the  other 
shind;   from  each  chamber  a  separate  duct  is  derived,  which 
es  along  the  nipple  as  far  as  its  extremity,  where  it  termi- 
tes.    The  orifices  are  one  behind  the  other,  about  a  line  apart, 
lie  rudimental  nipples,   in   the   male   Equidce,   are  concealed 
^^ithin  the  prominent  annular  preputial  fold  of  integument,  and 
^^ng  escaped  observation.^ 

The  Tapir  has  two  inguinal  nipples.  The  smaller  and  more 
prolific  Perissodactyle,  Hyraxy  has  four  teats,  all  inguinal  in 
Dosition.' 

In  the  Hippopotamus  the  two  teats  are  inguinal,  small,  and 
'round  in  the  virgin  female.  The  Peccari  has  four  teats,  two 
^ventral,  two  inguinal.  The  Wart-hog  (Phacochcerus)  has  six 
_Saipples;  two  inguinal,  four  ventral:  the  Water-hog  (Potamo' 
chcBrus)  has  eight  nipples,  and  such  is  sometimes  the  number  in 
the  wild  Sow  ;  but  in  the  domestic  breeds  the  nipples  are  seldom 
^' below  ten  in  number,  distributed  from  the  pectoral  to  the  inguinal 
^  region. 

*■  All  ruminants  have  the  mammary  glands  compacted  into  a 
•-  roundish  mass,  more  or  less  pendulous  when  in  full  function; 
divisible  into  two  glands,  each  remarkable  for  its  large  lacteal 
^  reservoir,  from  which  the  milk  is  conveyed  to  either  one  pair  or 
■^    two  pairs  of  teats ;  these,  when  in  use,  are  so  elongated  as  to 

■  have  received  the  special  name  of  *  udders ; '  they  are  always 
inguinal  in  position,  are  hollow  and  have  a  contracted  tubular 

■  terminal  aperture. 

[  MoschidcBy   OvidcB,  many  Antelopes,  including   the  Gazelles, 

Bubalines,  with  Bubalus  moschatusy  have  but  two  teats.  An" 
tilope  damtty  A.  strepsicerosy  A,  OreaSy  and  their  allies  have 
four  teats.  All  Cervidce,  from  the  great  Elk  to  the  little  Roe, 
have  four  teats ;  as  have  also  the  Camels,  Camelopard,  and  all 
Bovines.  In  some  of  our  domestic  cows  a  supernumerary  pair 
is  occasionally  developed.  Behind  each  teat,  in  the  Gazelle, 
there  is  a  pouch  of  skin,  opening  forward,  about  seven  lines  in 

*  Solidungula  mascula  mammas  non  habent,  Kai,  Synops.  method.  Anim.  quad.  &c 
p.  64. 

'  ScHRKBSR  found  only  this  number  in  Hyrax  capensis,  as  did  Eurexbebq  in  !£, 
ifyriacus.    Dbsmarkst  adds  a  pectoral  pair,  but  this  needs  confirmation. 
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ilc|>tli,  reminding  one  <>f  the  pnir  of  marsiipia  in  ErUUm 
tlint  tlic  milk  ci^cii])e3  in  front  ol|  and  not  intor  the  poucb» 

§4IK.  lit  Caruioora. — In  the  Seal-tribe,  includingtheV 
tlic  number  uf  teats  does  not  exceed  four.  In  the 
{Enhi/iini,  I.utra)  only  two  teats  have  been  observed,  ven 
{Miailiiin.  Tlie  Mustelida  hare  from  four  to  six  ventnl 
Six  in  tlic  foininon  number  in  Urtida,  two  being  pectural  an 
ventnil.  In  Cercahptes  1  found  but  two  ventral  teats,  h 
Melts,  Tiisidia,  Nasua,  have  six  ;  Ailurna  has  eight  l«sti> 
]mlm-cats  (Purarfftrariw)  and  Ichneumons  (//er/w^/M)  In 
Yontriil  tcntt>.  Tlicy  seem  not  to  exceed  that  number  id  the 
niiK ;  but  in  the  Civets  two  pectoral  nipples  are  sometimes  u 
the  four  ventral  ones.  The  felines  have  usually  six  nip[ilc 
ventnil,  uml  two  pcetoral ;  but  in  the  domestic  cat  eigh 
been  seen.  The  Canidts,  wolf,  dog,  jackall,  fox,  have  i 
eij;iit  toat?. 

^  41'J.  In  Qiiadnimaiia. — In  the  Aye-aye  (^Chiromyt)  t 
but  line  jiair  uf  nipples,  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
vanee  of  the  vulva,  and  one  inch  apart:  they  are  sub-eic 
(ibliiso.  with  abuut  a  dozen  terminal  lacteal  pores.  To 
pair  iif  inguinal  nipples  some  Lemurida  {Stenops,  Tartiut. 
rrhiis,  e.g.)  add  a  [icctoral  ]>air;  while  in  Oto/icaut  an< 
kinds  uf  Mnki  (Lemur  ctilta,  e.g.)'  two  pairs  of  pectorali 
liavu  liLon  found. 

Ill  pliityrhinc  and  catarliine  Quadrumana  the  mammary 
aii<I  nipples  arc  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to  a  single  pai 
til  tho  pectoral  region.  In  the  ordinary  quadrupedal  p 
fimi,  tbc  y<)un<;,  with  its  belly  applied  to  that  of  the  i 
cliii<;s  liiiek  diiwnward,  by  the  fure  and  hind  feet  to  her 
hiildiiig  iin  by  the  nioutli  to  the  teat  between  her  fore-1^ 
the  treated  ]lo^lll^e  the  mother  apu  holds  her  young  to  the 
by  the  fori^liinbs,  in  a  very  human  fashion.  The  intef 
c(»vcriii}»  the  mammary  gland  ia  not  protruded  by  its  c 
ineiit  in  the  form  uf  a  hcmisphcroid  '  breast : '  it  is  coven 
hiiir,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  becomes  conical  and  peni 
with  much  eluiigatiun  of  the  nipple,  as  the  suckling  pe 
liniloiiged.  In  an  Orang-utan  (Plthecus  satffras),  I  ha 
►icrvcd  an  aceci-j'orv  nipple  on  the  left  eidc,  below  the 
one  and  of  smaller  size.-  From  ten  to  twelve  lacteal  dec 
upon  the  iipcx  of  the  normal  ni]iple  in  the  Orang.  Arou 
base  of  the  ni]>i>le  open  the  oritiees  of  sebaceous  duct«. 

§  420.   In  liimnnn  the  mannnary  glaod^^vo  in   numl 
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depressed  circular  bodieB,  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
lumferenee,  which,  with  the  connected  sclerous,  areolar,  and 

'lM>Be   tissues,  raise  the   pectoral  integument,  at    jiiihcrty,  in 

'    form   of  two  large   hemispheres  or  '  breasts ; '  and,  from  a 

■le  below  the  centre  or  apex  of  each,  jiro- 

■ts  the  '  nipple.'     The  base  of  the  '  breast' 

rresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  third 

d  the  sixth  or  Bevcnth  ribs.     The  gland  b  of 

firm  texture  and  pale  reddish  colour:  the 

ceming  follicles,  when  injected  with  uicr- 

ry,  are  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Mag- 

fied  four  times,  they  i)re8ent  the  ap[>earance 

own  in  fig.  609.     They  arc  aggregated  in 

listers  or  '  glandules '  of  different  sizes,  sus- 

nded  by  the  duct  resulting  from  the  uni(m  M""mi!^y"fi^ni.  injl^i- 
those  of  the  follicles.     The  short  or  stem-       "l"ii!S"'^?xxx'°''.' 

lets  open  into  a  wide  canal,  and  these,  fig. 

0,  c,  d,  by  successive  unions,  form  dilated  reservoirs  of  a  coni- 

1  form,  ib.  b,  h,  from  the  apices  of  which  arc  continued  the 


itraight  ducta,'  a,  a,  of  the  nipple.  The  gland  is  cncl<>se<1  in  a 
leroiu  ckpaaUf  flg^  Oil*  a,  at  firmest  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
Tin,  wbenee  an  obiitiBiiad  processes  into  the  substance  of  the 
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glsiid  subdividing  it,  or  defining  its  lobes ;  and  vhicb,  from  Ac 
connection  with  the  tegument,  are  called  '  euspensory  '  ligamenl 
Finer  processes  connect  the  opposite  surface  or  base  of  die  glan 


with  the  fascia  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  &,  b.  The  nipple  in  tb 
virgin  ia  a  rounded  cone  and  nearly  smooth ;  at  sixteea  year 
it  is  slightly  wrinkled ;  at  seventeen  it  has  small  papillae  npoi 
its  surface  ;  from  twenty  to  forty  years  the  papilla;  are  latve 
from  forty  to  fifly  the  nip 
pie  becomes  wrinkled ;  fnM 
fifty  to  sixty  the  nipple  i 
elongated ;  and  in  old  ag 
it  usually  has  a  warty  ap 
pcarance.  When  in  ns 
its  extremity  expands  ani 
shows  the  circularly  dia 
posed  conspicuous  pores  o 
the  lacteal  ducts.  The  pa 
pillseof  the  nipple,  fig.  gij 
arcdirected  toward  its  apex 
The  coloured  portion  o; 
skin  around  the  base  of  thi 
nipple  is  the  '  areola : '  ii 
■m>u;nmL  expands  and  changes  fron 
a  reddish  colour  to  a  darli 
brown,  after  impregnation.  Around  the  base  of  the  nipple  an 
orifices  of  complex  sebaceous  glands.  The  skin  of  the  areola  if 
covered  with  papillic,  like  those  of  the  nipple,  but  of  smaller  size  ■ 
they  are  disiwsed  in  circles,  directed  toward  the  nipple,  so  thai 
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they  also  are  oppoBed  to  the  papilla;  of  the  lips  of  the  child :  being 
highly  vascular  and  nervous,  they  yield,  when  bo  grasped,  a  sen- 
sation which  is  followed  by  erection  of  the  nipple  through  a 
fitting  amingemeDt  of  its  vascular  tissue.  The  homotypal  gland, 
in  the  male,  varies  from  four  lines  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
AsTLEY  Cooper  succeeded  „,, 

in  demonstrating  its  conform- 
able structure  to  the  func- 
tional gland  in  the  female : 
fig.  613  is  taken  from  his 
preparation.  Under  special 
circumstances  and  stimuli 
such  gland  may  be  developed 

so  as  to  afford  sustenance  to  ' 

the  infant,  of  which  more  than  one  case  has  been  recorder). 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  female  mammary  organs  relate  to 
prolonged  periods  of  lactation,  as  in  those  inferior  races  in  whom 
the  dugs  become  so  extended  as  to  permit  the  nipple  to  be  ^rown 
over  the  shoulder  to  the  child  carried  on  the  mother's  back, 
CuviER  noted  an  unusual  breadth  of  the  mammary  areola  in  the 
'  Hottentot  Venus.' ' 

Anomalies  of  supernumerary  nipples  and  glands  are  rare.' 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  mammary 
oi^ns  we  see  that  the  modifications  of  these  persistent  tributaries 
to  the  growth  of  the  young  mammal  serve  as  little  to  charac- 
terise groups  as  do  the  deciduous  nutritive  organs  at  the  uterine 
period  of  life.  A  pair  of  pectoral  mammn  would  associate  to- 
gether as  heterogeneous  an  assemblage  of  species  as  does  the  dif- 
fused, or  even  the  discoid,  placenta.  We  may,  however,  discern 
in  part,  the  uses  of  mammary  modifications ;  whilst  the  teleolagical 
relations  of  a  zonular,  a  cotyloid,  or  a  eutyledonal  afterbirth  can, 
at  best,  be  but  very  vaguely  guessed  at. 

5  421.  Adipose  subitaneet, — These  are  common  to  all  orga- 
nisms,  protozoa,    plants,   animals.*     In    Mammalia   they   exist 

'   CCH3CIT". 

'  In  the  JustaDra  nnmtpd  in  ocltxxti".  the  second  nipple  on  rorh  oide  whs  one- 
sixth  the  aizo  of  the  narmHl  on«,  and  aitiuited  nrar  the  anterior  iDnrgin  of  the  axilla. 
WTien  geutly  pirnsi'd,  a  milk;  Bnid  flowed  from  leveral  lincls  opening  upon  its 
extremity.  Whi'n  milk  was  drawn  from  the  nonriflt  lireaet?.  a  tinall  qaaniilj  uniiillj 
escaped  from  the  Rupersdded  nipples,  but  their  flatncas  pJwCDted  the  muthrr  Buckling 
her  children  hv  them. 

'  Hr-iTRIi.  who  mmelimes  ctnthtd  his  liir-reschinfi  thonghts  in  pnmdoiical  Isngnago, 
writes : — '  Fnt  it  no  part  of  an  inimal :  for  first,  it  is  not  animal  sobetsDos ;  »rtwaA\y, 
an  animal  is  the  ssme  without  it  aa  with  it,— it  is  to  be  comidered  u  an  adrenliliatu 
matter ;  and  tliinlly,  it  is  found  both  in  Tegetables  and  minerals,  and,  Iherdure,  is  • 
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under  conditions  which  vary  in  the  degree  of  temperatiire  I^ 
quired  for  congelation,  as  *  oil,'  *  marrow,'  '  lard/  •  spermaceti,* 
*  suet/  The  most  solid  fats  when  subject  to  pressure  tSoA 
some  fluid  oil,  termed  ^  elaine,'  and  when  the  fluid  fats  are  oocdei 
to  about  32*^  they  deposit  a  concrete  element  called  '  stearine:' 
the  temperatures  of  congelation  indicate  the  varying  proportiooi 
of  elaine  and  stearine.  Whether  or  not  it  be  in  relation  to  tk 
degree  of  cold  to  which  the  hoofs  of  some  ruminants  are  subject, 
in  traversing  the  snows  of  arctic  climes,  the  oil  called  '  neat's 
foot '  owes  its  use  in  the  arts  to  it«  maintaining  its  fluidity  belov 
the  freezing  point,  Blubber-oil,  which  becomes  lardy  at  45°  or 
50°  Fahr.,  and  is  fluid  above  55%  most  abounds  in  the  tfaid 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  Cetacea.  The  fat  of  the  hog-tribe, 
horse-tribe,  most  Lissencephaloy  Camivora^  Quadrumana  and 
Bimana,  is  in  the  state  of '  lard.*     It  exists  as  suet  and  tallow  in 

f,!  Ruminants.     Spermaceti    is   peculiar    to   the    Cachalot   whales 

(^PhyseteVj  Euphysetes), 

Some  liodents,  the  Hare,  e.g.,  show  little  or  no  fat;  but  it 
occasionally  accumulates  in  the  tame  Rabbit.  In  many  Rodents 
it  is  limited  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  its  special  peritoneil 

j  processes.     In  the  Seal-tribe  and  Whale-tribe,  on   the  contraiy, 

{  there  is  no  fat  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  mesenteric  or  omental 

duplicaturcs  of  the  lining  membrane.  The  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  to  which  it  is  limited  in  these  aquatic  mammals  has  a 
coarser  reticulate  structure  in  the  Seals,  the  Grampus,  and  Balm- 
ncptera^  than  in  the  Porpoise,  Sperm-whale,  and  BaltBna.  In  all 
Cetacea  the  containing  tissue  is  finer  upon  the  trunk,  and  coarse 

i  toward  the  tail.    Fat  is  subcutaneous  in  the  Hog  and  human  sub- 

{  ject,  but  is  also  present  in  the  great  serous  cavities,  intermuscular 

.  spaces  and  joints,  in  variable  degrees. 

Fat  is  to  the  adult  what  milk  is  to  the  young — a  source  of 
nourishment  when  no  other  is  available.     Certain  Bovines  of  the 

i  tropics,  where  during  the  rainy  season  luxuriant  grasses  abound 

on  plains  parched  up  in  the  dry  season,  accumulate  fat  and  other 
assimilable  substances  in  a  dorsal  hump  at  the  period  of  plenty 
and  absorb  its  contents  during  that  of  drought.  The  Camel's 
when  their  food  abounds,  store  up  similar  superabundant  nutritious 
matters  in  one  {C.  dromedarhis)  or  two  (C  bactrianus)  larger 
humps :    whereby  they  are  able  to  endure  unusual  fasts   by  re- 

eubstance  common  to  every  class  of  matter/  xx.  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  The  ternary  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  discovered  in  the  condition  of  petroleum  and 
its  allies,  in  mineral  strata,  are  suspected,  with  good  reason,  to  have  originated  in 
organic  bodies. 


i! 
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absorbing  those  accumulations ;  concluding  their  journeys  across 
the  desert  with  the  special  stores  of  fat  much  reduced.  Simi- 
larly^  in  other  Mammals,  when  the  digestive  function  and  ap- 
petite are  in  abeyance,  as  in  disease,  or  when  food  is  withheld 
or  scarce,  the  general  fat  is  absorbed  '  to  support  the  actions  of 
the  machine.'  *  Hence  the  need  of  accumulations  of  this  nutritive 
material  in  torpid  mammals  prior  to  their  falling  into  that  state, 
as  in  Marmots,  Hedgehogs,  &c.  The  subcutaneous  fat,  which 
forms  a  thick  layer  in  October,  becomes  thin  in  March,  yet 
remains  after  the  fat  of  the  abdomen,  mesentery,  and  about  the 
kidneys  has  quite  disappeared ;  suggesting,  as  Jenner  remarks, 
that  the  external  fat  also  serves  as  a  defence  against  cold.'  The 
subcutaneous  wrap  of  blubber  in  the  naked  Cetacea,  serves  as  the 
non-conductor  of  heat,  in  place  of  hair. 

In  Physeter  portions  of  spermaceti  occur  in  the  general  subcu- 
taneous blubber,  but  the  main  bulk  is  stored  in  the  vast  supra- 
cranial  basin,  in  cells  of  areolar  tissue,  strengthened  by  aponeu- 
rotic partitions.  The  purest  spermaceti  lies  in  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  cells :  it  is  the  stearic  constituent  in  excess  which 
crystallises  on  cooling.  For  economic  purposes  these  masses  are 
separated  by  pressure  in  woollen  bags  from  the  elaine,  then 
washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  melted  in  boiling 
water,  and  strained.  Thus  prepared  for  commerce  spermaceti 
appears  as  semi-transparent  brittle  masses  of  a  foliate  fracture, 
soapy  to  the  touch,  with  a  slight  odour  and  greasy  taste:  its 
specific  gravity  is  -943  ;  it  fuses  at  about  114° ;  thep  urified  cry- 
stalline scales  deposited  from  a  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  form 
*  cetine.'  From  the  blubber  of  species  of  Delphinus  a  peculiar 
fatty  principle  called '  phocenine '  is  obtained.  The  characteristic 
colour  of  goats'  fat  is  associated  with  a  principle  called  '  hircin.' 

With  ordinary  stearine  a  variable  proportion  of  '  margarine ' 
is  always  combined,  and  both  these  and  *  elaine '  are  compounds 
of  a  distinct  fatty  acid  with  the  sweet  principle  called  'glycerine.' 

>  XX.  Tol.  iii.  p.  213.  '  lb.  p.  216. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

§  422.  Biological  Qnettions  of  1630. — At  the  close  of  i 
at  the  .Innlin  (lesPlantes,  Paria,  in  1831,  I  retumM 
moved  to  lines  of  research  bearing  upon  the  tben 
jihases  of  thought  on  some  general  biological  questianj. 

The  great  Master  in  whoec  diBsectiDg-roome,  as  Kell 
public  galleries  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  I  was  pri' 
work,  lield  that  'species  were  not  permanent:'  acd  t 
great  and  fruitful  truth,  not  doubtfully  or  hypothetic^! 
a  fact  established  inductiTely  on  a  wide  and  well-Iai 
observation,  by  which,  indeed,  among  other  acquisitions 
Cimiparative  Osteology  hod  been  created.  Camper  '  au( 
Buspretcd  that  species  might  be  transitory ;  btit  Cuvi 
fining  the  characters  of  his  Antiplotkcrium  and  Pah 
&(■.,  proved  tlic  fact. 

In  this  truly  scientific  labour  the  law  of  the  subon 
the  different  organic  characters  to  the  condition  of 
animal  was  first  appreciated,  clearly  enunciated,  and  it 
tiou  shown  to  the  reconstruction  of  lost  species  from  fn 
remains.  The  imiwrtance  of  this  generalisation  may  be 
with  that  of  the  princijile  of  equivalents  in  chemical  sci 

Of  the  relations  of  past  to  present  species,  and  the 
of  their  succession,  Cuvicr  had  not  an  adequate  basis 
cided  opinion.  Observation  of  changes  in  the  relative 
land  and  sea  suggested  to  him  one  condition  of  the 
new  species  on  an  island  or  continent  where  old  sjtecic! 
out.  This  view  he  illustrates  by  a  hypothetical  cas 
succession,' hut  expressly  states; — 'Jene  pretends  pi 
fiilhi  line  creation  nonvclle  pour  produire  les  esp^ces  a 
exisLintes,  jc  dis  seuienicnt  qu'elles  n'existoient  pas 
menicB  licux,  et  quVtIes  ont  dfl  y  venir  d'ailleurs.'* 

Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire,  whose  discussions  with  liis  c( 
the  '  Arndcmie  des  .Sciences'  made  its  uTiTialB  of  igso  n 
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equally  rejecting  the  idea  of  new  creations,'  opposed  to  Cuvier's 
inductive  treatment  of  the  question  the  following  expression  of 
belief: — *  Je  ne  doutc  pas  que  les  animaux  vivants  aujourd'hui 
ne  proviennent,  par  une  suite  de  generations,  et  sans  interruption, 
des  animaux  perdus  du  monde  antediluvien.' '  But  with  regard 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  expressly 
states : — ^  Je  crois  que  les  temps  d'un  savoir  veritablement  satis- 
faisant  en  geologic  ne  sont  pas  encore  venus.' 

The  main  collateral  questions  argued  in  these  debates,  to  some 
of  which  1  listened,  and  to  all  the  reports  and  consequent  pamph- 
lets relating  thereto  devoted  intense  attention,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  following :  — 

Unity  of  Plan  or  Final  purpose^  as  a  governing  condition  of 
organic  development  ? 

Series  of  species,  uninterrupted  or  broken  by  intervals  ? 

Extinction,  cataclysmal  or  reguUted  ? 

Development,  by  epigenesis  or  evolution  ? 

Primary  life,  by  miracle  or  secondary  law  ? 

On  returning  home  and  resuming  office  with  additional  duties 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  I  was  guided  in  all  my  work 
with  the  hope  or  endeavour  to  gain  inductive  ground  for  conclu- 
sions on  these  great  questions. 

§  423.  Homology  or  Teleology  f  —  Cuvier  held  the  work  of 
organisation  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  final  purpose,  or  adap- 
tation, expounding  this  principle  under  the  terms  '  conditions  of 
existence '  and  *  correlations  of  structure.'  Geoflroy  denied  the 
evidence  of  design,  and  protested  against  the  deduction  of  a 
purpose  as,  e.  g.,  from  the  coexistence  of  a  valve  with  a  definite 
course  of  fluid :  he  contended  for  the  principle  which  he  called 
'  unit6  de  composition,'  as  the  law  of  organisation.  Most  of  his 
illustrations  were  open  to  the  demonstration  of  inaccuracy,  and 
his  arguments  to  the  refutation  which  they  received  from  Cuvier 
in  the  debates  in  question:  the  logic,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the 
facts,  were  on  the  side  of  teleology.  The  figurative  language, 
moreover,  in  which  contemporary  anatomists  had  expressed  their 
views  of  a  principle  akin  to  Geoffroy's  was  ill-calculated  to  enlist 
supporters.      The  expressions  by  which  disciples  of  the  school 

*  'Or,  cette  proposition,  d^ja  contraire  aux  plus  anciennes  donn^es  historiqiies, 
r^pugne  tout  autant  aux  Imniires  de  la  raison  natnrelle  qa'aux  sp^ulations  plus 
rM^hies  des  sciences  physiques.* — cclxxxth".  p.  210. 

*  Also,  more  decisirelj : — '  Les  animaux  perdus  sont,  par  roio  non  interrompue  de 
g^irations  et  de  modifications  successivet,  lea  anckres  des  animaux  du  monde  actueL* 
— ccLXXXvn".  p.  208. 
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of  Schelling  illustrated,  in  the  animal  stracturea,  the  tno* 
ccndental  idea  of  ^  the  repetition  of  the  whole  in  every  put 
operated  disadvantageously  to  the  calm  enquiry  into  the  iW 
question  at  issue.  To  Cuvier  this  language  seemed  little  betsfi 
^an  mystical  jargon,  and  he  alluded  to  it  with  transparent  g» 
tempt. *  When  he  did  extend  inferences  from  comparatiTe  vfr 
tomy  beyond  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  function,  Curiff 
went  not  beyond   a  recognition   of  what  I   have  since  teroeil. 

*  special  homologies':  *  and  this  lowest  degree  of  eorrespondeBtt' 
he  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  subserviency  of  such  hamok*. 
gous  parts  to  similar  ends  in  different  animals;  '  viewing  them, a ; 
fact,  in  that  relation  which  I  express  and  contrast  by  the  ton . 

*  analogies.'  *     With  Cu^-ier  answerable  parts  occurred  in  the  Wf 
logical  scale  because  they  had  to  perform  similar  functions. 

Most  of  my  fellow-students  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  IMtl 
and  some  subsequent  fellow-labourers,  Johannes  Miiller  Boi 
Wagner,  Milne-Edwards,  Agassiz,  implicitly  accepted  this  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  of  answerable  bones  and  other  parts  (X' 
curring  in  different  species. 

After  the  publication  of  the  *  Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Naatihs> 
and  of  those  on  Monotrematous  and  Marsupial  generation  whki 
subjects  Cuvier  had  strongly  recommended  to  my  attention,  At 
question  of  the  condition  or  law  of  special  homologies  pressed  itsd: 
upon  roe,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  task  of  arranintf 
and  cataloguing  the  osteological  part  of  the  Hunterian  Museoia^ 
As  my  observations  and  comparisons  accumulated,  with  pan 
passu  tests  of  observed  phenomena  of  osteogeny,  they  enforced  i 
reconsideration  of  Cuvier's  conclusions  to  which  I  had  previoush 
yielded  assent.  To  demonstrate  the  evidence  of  the  communitt 
of  organisation,  1  found  that  the  artifice  of  an  archetype  verte- 
brate animal  was  as  essential  as  that  of  the  archetype  plant  hid 
been  to  Goethe  in  expressing  analogous  ideas ;  and  as  the  like 
reference  to  an  *  ideal  type '  must  be  to  all  who  undertake  to 
make  intelligible  the  *  unity  in  variety '  pervading  any  group  of 

'  •  Quant  k  M.  Oken,  il  declare  les  pikes  en  question  les  partios  ^cailleusas  iks 
temporaux,  ou,  solon  son  laugage  mystique,  "la  fourchette  du  membre  sup^eurdt 
la  t&te." — Get  humerus  de  la  t^te  de  M.  Oken  devient  pour  M.  Spix  lo  pubis  de  cett« 
mfeme  t^te ;  ou,  pour  parler  un  langage  intelligible,  un  des  osselets  de  I'ouie  saroir  la 
marteau.' — cxxxix.  torn.  v.  2*  partie,  p.  85. 

'  CXL.  p.  7. 

"  ♦  Ce  n'est  qu'un  principe  subordonn^  k  un  autre  bien  plus  ^lev^  et  bien  plug  f^nd. 
k  celui  des  conditions  d'existence,  de  la  conrenance  des  parties,  de  leur  cooMinatian 
pour  le  role  que  Tanimal  doit  jouer  dans  la  nature.  Voila  le  vrai  principe  philoao- 
phique  d'oii  dkoulent  la  possibility  de  certaines  ressemblances.' — ccxcit".  p,  9 

♦   CXL.  p.  7.  •  XLIT. 
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ms.*  From  the  demonstration  of  this  principle,  which  I 
tisfied  myself  was  associated  with  and  dominated  by  that 
[)tation  to  purpose,'  the  step  was  plain — to  me  inevitable — 
conception  of  the  operation  of  a  secondary  cause  of  the 
eries  of  species,  whether  of  plants,  or  vertebrates,  or  other 
of  organisms,  such  cause  being  the  servant  of  predeter- 
intelligent  Will.« 

besides  *  derivation'  or  *  filiation,'  another  principle  in- 
ig  organisation  became  recognisable  in  the  course  of  studies 
earches  on  Invertebrate  animals.  To  this  principle,  a9 
specially  antagonistic  to  the  theological  idea,  I  gave  the 
f  *  irrelative  repetition ; '  sometimes  also,  as  it  prevailed 
plants  and  zoophytes,  of  *  vegetative  repetition.'  *  The 
trated  constitution  of  the  vertebrate  endoskeleton,  as  a 
f  essentially  similar  segments,  out  of  which,  as  corollary, 
:e  power  of  enunciating  not  only  *  special '  but  *  general ' 
rial '  homologies,  appeared  to  me  to  illustrate  also  the  law 
itive  repetition.  The  recurrence  of  similar  segments  in 
lal  column  and  of  similar  elements  in  a  vertebral  segment, 
ne  as  analogous  to  the  repetition  of  similar  crystals  as  the 
f  polarizing  force  in  the  growth  of  an  inorganic  body.* 
rdingly,  these  results  of  extensive,  patient,  and  unbiassed 
^e  research — or,  if  there  were  a  bias,  it  was  toward 
—swayed  with  me  in  rejecting  the  principle  of  direct  or 
ous  creation,  and  in  recognising  a  '  natural  law  or  secon- 
iise '  as  operative  in  the  production  of  species  *  in  orderly 
on  and  progression.'  * 

.  Succession  of  Species,  broken  or  linked? — To  the  hypo- 
lat  existing  are  modifications  of  extinct  species  Cuvier  re- 
lat,  in  every  mooted  form  of  transmutation,  the  species 
ide  to  alter  by  small  degrees,  and  that,  therefore,  traces  of 
idual  modifications  were  due  from  the  fossil  world : — *  You 
he  said,  ^  to  be  able  to  show,  e.  g.,  the  intermediate  forms 
I  the  Palseotherium  and  existing  hoofed  quadrupeds.'  ^ 

'ideal  type'  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the  so-called  Hypes*  supposed 
iplified  by  certain  liring  species.    Arguments  against  the  latter  vague  and 

ideas  are  of  no  weight  against  the  former,  and  indicate  a  certain  obtuse- 
arehension  in  the  objector.    See  cccxxti".  p.  81. 
;i849)  p.  86. 

L  p.  641  (1843) ;  and  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  ix. 
.  171.  •  cxLi.  loc.  cit. 

ndftaton  pent  lenr  ripondre,  dans  leur  propre  system e,  que  si  les  espies  ont 
r  d^grifl,  on  devroit  trourer  des  traces  de  ces  modifications  graduelles; 

pdiMtherinm  et  lea  esp^s  d'aujourd'hui  Ton  devroit  d^uTrir  quelques 
it  <piib  jusqu'^  pr^ent  cela  n'est  point  arriv^.'- 


il 
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The  progress  of  PalaBontology  since  1830  has  bionglittoE^ 
many  missing  links  unknown  to  the  founder  of  the  science.  M^ 
own  share  in  the  labour  led  me,  after  a  few  years'  reseaidLt 
discern  what  I  believed,  and  still  hold,  to  be  a  tendency  to  t  dor 
generalised,  or  less  specialised,  organisation  as  species  recede  i 
\  date  of  existence  from  the  present  time.^     Even  instances  vlU 

to  some  have  appeared  to  oppose  the  rule,  really  exemplify  t 
The  little  marsupial  carnivore,  e.  g.,  of  the  Purbeck  beds.  A- 
(fiaulax  (p.  294,  fig.  234),  retained  the  typical  numbers  of  pwno-i 
lars  (/;.  1-4),  all  of  them  being  camassials:  the  more  modifiei 
])liocenc  Thylacoleo  had  them  reduced  to  the  last  (p,  4,  fig.  233; 
So  likewise  in  the  later  placental  Camivara^  the  eocene  fas 
I/i/cBuodon,  fig.  266,  had  the  typical  number  of  teeth,  the  tkm 
j  true  mohirs  here  showing  the  carnassial  form:    in  the  ezistiK 

.  I  Hyiena  and  Felines  the  camassials  are  reduced  to^  or  concentntel 

in,  a  single  molar.     The  oolitic  Phascolotherium,  ^th  the  tjpkii 

marsupial  number  of  teeth,  shows  less  differentiation  in  their  fon 

than  in  modem  Opossums  and  Dasyures:  the  oolitic  Amphitkem 

and  Palceotheria  manifest  an  earlier  and  more  generalised  tfVt 

of  dentition  in  the  great  number  and  similarity  of  character  of 

\  their  small  molars.     Both  Anoplotherium  and  Palmotherium  wi& 

j  the  majority  of  eocene  placental  Mammals^  had  the  type-dentitioi 

I  of  diphyodonts.^ 

I  The  two  notable  examples  of  Cuvier's  powers  of  restonitioB* 

!  viewed  as  Pachyderms,  must  have  seemed  widely  different  froi 

any  of  the  existing  species  of  the  order,  and  were  so  deaDci 
The  Aiiojdotherium  more  especially,  among  its  singular  peculian- 
tics,  unexpectedly  exemplified  one  dental  character,  previouflh 
known  only  in  the  human  subject.  These  seemino'  anomalieB) 
however,  lost  much  of  their  import  as  evidence  of  insulated  form, 
or  special  creation,  when  they  came  to  be  viewed  by  the  light  rf 
the  law  of  the  *more  generalised  character  of  extinct  species.* 
Such  law  in  its  application  to  Anoplotherium  also  exemplifies  the 
analogy  between  the  earlier  species  of  a  class  and  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  fcetus.  When,  for  example,  the  divided  metapodiakj 
the  persistent  upper  incisors,  and  the  hornless  cranium  of  the 
Anoplothere  were  recognised  as  retentions  of  *  foetal  peculiarities' 

*  ccxLix.  Ed.  1843,  pp.  129,  165;  Ed.  1855,  pp.  223,  332,  342.  clxxx.  and  xm' 
pp.  1,  361,  passhn.  ^Vgassiz  had  been  struck  by  indications  of  the  same  law  in  foaa. 
tinhcs,  and  expreesed  it  by  the  analogy  of  foetal  and  mature  structures  (cccxxix"  M844' 
p.  xxvi.),  and  tliis,  in  some  degree,  is  true.  The  earlier  forms  of  Mammalia,  however 
are  not  toothless,  have  rather  an  excess  of  teeth  as  compared  with  later  and  modfiR 
forms ;  but  they  exemplify,  in  the  main,  a  more  *  generalised '  type. 

'  V.  p.  524.     CLXXX.  p.  361. 
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,   of  existing  ruminants,'  that  extinct  species  was  seen  to  favour 
.    rather  than  oppose  the  idea  of  organisation  by  secondary  law. 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Hipparion '  supplied  one 
of  the  links,  required  by  Cuvier,  between  the  Palceotherium  and 
the  Horse  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  still  more  significant  of 
the  fact  of  filiation  of  species  that  the  remains  of  such  three-toed 
Horses  are  found  only  in  deposits  of  that  tertiary  period  which 
intervene  between  the  older  palseotherian  one  and  the  newer 
strata  in  which  the  modem  Horse  first  appears  to  have  lost  its 
lateral  hooflets.  These  relations  I  iUustrated  in  my  Lectures  on 
Fossil  Mammalia  at  the  School  of  Mines  (1857)  by  the  diagram, 
fig.  614. 

Other  evidences  of  gradation,  in  the  case  in  question,  have 
been  brought  to  light.  The  molar  series  of  the  Horse  includes 
six  large  complex  grinders,  individually  recognisable  by  develop- 
mental characters  as  they  are  symbolised  in  fig.  280,  p.  352.  The 
representative  of  the  first  premolar  is  minute  and  soon  shed.  Its 
homologue  in  Palceotherium  is  functionally  developed  and  re- 
tained, the  type-dentition  being  adhered  to.'  In  Hipparion,  d  i 
is  succeeded  by  a  /?  i  ^  smaller  than  in  Palceotherium,  but  func- 
tional, with  inflected  folds  of  enamel  on  the  grinding  surface,  and 
permanent.  It  exemplifies  a  condition  intermediate  to  that  in 
Pal(Botherium  and  JEquus,  It  is  not  that  the  jaws  of  the  Horse 
are  too  short  to  hold  the  full  complement  of  grinders :  on  the 
contrary  they  are  relatively  longer  than  in  the  Palasothere,  being 
speciaUy  produced  between  the  grinders  and  cutters :  the  first 
grinder  might  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  taken  away  in  order  to 
add  to  the  space  for  the  application  of  the  *  bit.'  The  transitory 
and  singularly  small  and  simple  denticle,  fig.  614,  p  i,  compared 
with  the  large  contiguous  massive  molar,  m  i,  in  the  Horse,  ex- 
emplifies the  rudiment  of  an  ancestral  structure,  in  the  same 
degree  as  does  the  hoofless  *  splint-bones,'  ib.  Equus,  ii.  iv. :  just 
as  the  spurious  hoofs  dangling  therefrom  in  Hipparion,  ib.  ii.  iv., 
are  retained  rudiments  of  the  functionally  developed  lateral  hoofs 
in  the  broader  foot  of  Palceotherium,  ib.  ii.  iv. 

Other  missing  links  of  this  series  of  species  have  been  supplied ; 
as,  e.  g.,  by  the  Paloplotherium  *  of  the  newer  eocene  of  Hordwell, 

*  CLXzx.  p.  367. 
'  ccciii''.  torn.  ii.  p.  25  (1832).    Another  species  was  diacoTered  in  the  Miocene  at 

Eppelsheim — the  ' Hippotherium*  of  Kaap ;  a  third  in  deposits  of  similar  age  on  the 
Sewalik  Hills  ;  a  fourth,  Hipparion  prostylum^  Qt.,  at  Vaucluse,  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  in  deposits  'peut-^tre  pins  recent*  que  la  mollasse  dans  ces  localit^.'«> 
cccxxx".  p.  432. 

*  T.  PI.    35,  figs.  4,  6,  6.  «  ccai^.  PI.  19,  figs.  1,  1  a. 

*  This  modification,  as  the  TaUNtthermm  ovinum,  Aymard,  began  to  be  shown,  at 
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Hants.,  by  the  Palctatherium  aureUanetue  from  the  'mobi 
marine  *  of  Orleans,'  and  by  the  Palmotherium,  hippMes  dit 
lacustrine  calcareous  beds  of  Sansan,  all  which  deposits  lie  » 
ocene,  or  are  transitional  between  eocene  and  miocene.  Inik 
first-cited  example,  the  swollen  termination  of  the  lobe  ofik 
molar,  answering  to  c,  m,  fig.  268,  remains  lon^r  as  a  detMbi 
column,  m,  fig.  269.  In  the  two  other  PaIaM>therioid8,  the  wUt 
foot  is  longer  and  more  slender,  with  a  longer  and  thicker  miUt 
toe,  than  in  the  older  eocene  type-genus,  whence  the  genes 
name  Anchitherium  applied  to  them  by  von  Aleyer.'  It  ii  it 
teresting,  also,  to  find  that  the  transitional  character  is  fiirfte 
marked  by  the  smaller  relative  size  of  first  premolar,  whotb 
Anchitherium  intervenes,  as  in  the  modification  of  the  feet,  be 
twcen  the  Palaotherium  and  Hipparion, 

Thus  amply  and  satisfactorily  has  been  fulfilled  CuTier 
requisition  of  1821: — '  Entre  le  palaeotherium  et  les  espja 
d  aujourd'hui  Ton  devndt  decouvrir  quelques  formes  inten* 
diaires.'  How,  then,  is  the  origin  of  these  intermediate  nadatioi 
to  be  interpreted  ?  One  may  first  remark,  that  as  Pal^eoikerm 
Paloplotherium,  Anchitlierium^  Hipparion,  and  JEquus,  differ  fio 
each  other  in  a  greater  degree  than  do  the  Horse,  Zebra,  ai 
Ass,  the  difficulty  of  interbreeding  would  be  greater,  and  tl 
probability  of  fertility  less,  supposing  those  extinct  genen 
have  co-existed.  One  cannot  doubt,  also,  that  every  welUmaiki 
species  of  these  genera  paired  within  itself,  and  that  thev  exa 
plified  respectively  the  character  of  a  *  group  of  individuals  d 
scended  from  common  parents,  or  from  such  as  resembled  the 
as  closely  as  they  resembled  each  other.'  They  did  not,  howcTi 
exist  as  species,  during  the  same  periods  of  time,  far  less 
*  from  the  beginning  of  things.'  The  single-hoofed  Hon 
family  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  pliocene  tertia 
period:  the  tridactyle  equine  species  have  not  been  found 
strata  earlier  than  miocene,  and  disappear  in  the  upper  eocen 
the  heavier-bodied  shorter-legged  species  with  three  functioi 
hoofs  to  each  foot  belong  to  upper  and  middle  eocenes.  Furth< 
more,  in  the  oldest  eocene  (London  clay,  super-cretaceous  Cc 
glomerates  and  Plastic  clay  at  Meudon,  Pai-is),  we  get  eWden 
of  Ungulates  {Pliolophusy  Hyracothmum,  Coryphodon),  in  whi 
the  perisso-  and  artio-dactyle  characters  were  less  diflTerentiat 

the  upper  eocene  at  Velaj,  e.g.,  ere  Paitfotkerium  proper  had  passed  awmj.    (BoUc 
du  Congr^s  Soientifiqoe  de  France  tenn  a  Pay,  1S55.) 

*  Also  in  the  upper  eocene  of  the  Basin  of  the  Oaronne,  with  Acerotkerium, 

*  Anchitherium  occurs,  also,  in  the  'marine  molasse,'  or  lower  miocencv  of 
Genies,  Langnedoc 
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^  in  PalcBotherium  and  Anoplotherium^  affording  additional 
il.ficant  evidence  of  progressive  departure  from  generalised 
^  Thus,  the  succession  in  time  accords  i^dth  the  gradational 
^cations  by  which  PalcBotherium  is  linked  on  to  Equus. 
I^ith  this  additional  knowledge  the  question,  '  whether  actual 
Ls  may  not  be  modifications  of  those  ancient  races  which  are 
iSpIified  by  fossil  remains?'  presents  itself  under  very  different 
.ditions  from  those  under  which  it  passed  before  the  minds  of 
ner^  and  the  Academicians  of  1830.  If  the  alternative — 
oiea  by  miracle  or  by  law  ? — be  applied  to  PalcBotheriumy  Pa-- 
htherium,  Anchitherium^  Hipparion,  Equus^  I  accept  the  latter, 
Jiout  misgiving,  and  recognise  such  law  as  continuously  ope- 
ive  throughout  tertiary  time. 

[n  respect  to  its  mode  of  operation,  we  may  suppose  Lamarck 
say, '  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  consolidated,  the  larger  and 
re  produced  mid-hoof  of  the  old  three-toed  Pachyderms  took  a 
iater  share  in  sustaining  the  animal's  weight ;  and,  more  blood 
Dg  required  to  meet  the  greater  demand  of  the  more  active 
Idle-toe,  it  grew;  whilst  the  side-toes,  losing  their  share  of 
irishment  and  becoming  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  use, 
ank ; '  and  so  on,  according  to  the  hardening  of  the  ground, 
til  only  the  hidden  rudiments  of  metapodials  remained  and  one 
>f  became  maximised  for  all  the  work.  Mr.  Darwin,  I  con- 
ve,  would  modify  this,  like  other  Lamarckian  instances,  by 
'ing  that  some  individuals  o{  PalcBotherium  happening  to  be 
-n  with  a  larger  and  longer  middle-toe,  and  with  shorter  and 
aller  side-toes,  such  variety  was  better  adapted  to  prevailing 
ered  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  than  the  parental  form  ; 
1  so  on,  until  finally  the  extreme  equine  modifications  of  foot 
ne  to  be  ^  naturally  selected.'  But  the  hypotheses  of  appe- 
icy  and  volition,  as  of  natural  selection,  are  less  applicable, 
s  intelligible,  in  connection  with  the  changes  in  the  structure 
i  proportion  of  the  molar  series  of  teeth,  which  we  have 
in  also  to  be  gradational  from  Palceotherium  to  Equus^  fig. 
i. 

Any  modification  of  Oeoffiroy's  '  ambient  medium,'  affecting  the 
Qsity  of  the  soil  might  so  far  relate  to  the  changes  of  limb- 
ucture,  as  that  a  foot  with  a  pair  of  small  hoofs  dangling  by 
s  sides  of  the  large  one,  like  those  behind  the  cloven  hoof  of 
3  ox,  would  cause  the  foot  of  the  Hipparion,  e.g.,  and  ii  fortiori 
3  broader  based  three-hoofed  foot  of  the  Palasothere,  to  sink 
a  deeply  into  swampy  soil,  and  be  more  easily  withdrawn,  than 

'Boniqiioi  lee  races  actnelles,  me  dirait-on,  ne  seraient-elles  pas  des  modifications 
ets  nets  SDCMniies  qiis  Ton  trouTe  parmi  les  fossiles  ? ' — cxzxix.  i.  p.  lyii. 


m 
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the  more  conceotratiTely  Bunplified  and  Bpecialised  foot  of 
Horse.' 

Bhinocerosea  and  Zebras,  however,  tread  together  the 
plains  of  Africa  in  the  present  day :  and  the  Horse  has  multii 
in  that  half  of  America  where  two  or  more  kinds  of  Tapir 
exist  That  the  continents  of  the  eocene  or  mioeene  periods  ^ 
less  divenified  in  respect  of  swamp  and  sward,  pampas  or  do 
than  those  of  the  pUocene  period,  has  no  support  from  obse 
tion  or  analogy. 

ABSuming,  then,  that  Palaotherium  did  ultimately  beo 
Equui,  I  gain  no  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  effec 
force  by  personifying  aa  '  Nature '  the  aggr^ate  of  beings  wl 
coin[>ose  the  universe,  or  the  laws  which  govern  these  beings, 
giving  to  my  personification  an  attribute  which  can  properii 
predicated  only  of  intelligence,  and  by  saying,  '  Nature  has 
lected-the  mid-hoof  and  rejected  the  others.' 

As  some  par^raphs  in  my  '  Preface '  have  been  misconceiv 
I  must  further  observe,  to  put  my  meaning  beyond  doubt,  t 
to  say  that  Palaotherium  has  graduated  into  Equu*  by  '  Nati 
Selection  '  is  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  the  same  kind 
value  as  that  which  baa  been  proffered  of  the  mystery  of '  set 
tion.'  For  example,  a  particular  mass  of  matter  in  a  lii 
am'mal  takes  certain  elements  out  of  the  blood  and  rejects  tl 
as  '  bile.'  Attributes  were  given  to  the  liver  which  can  only 
predicated  of  the  whole  animal :  the  '  appetency '  of  the  livei 
was  said,  was  for  the  elements  of  bile,  and  'biliosity'  or 
*  hepatic  sensation '  guided  the  gland  to  their  selection.* 

Such  figurative  language,  I  need  not  say,  explains  absolut 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  bilification.  One's  surprise  is  t 
'  tropes '  and  '  personified  acts '  should  not  have  died  out,  as 
planatory  devices,  with  the  '  arcbeus  faber,'  the  'nisus  formativ] 
and  other  self-deceiving,  world- beguiling  simulacra  of  scien 
with  the  last  century ;  and  that  a  resuscitation  should  have  1 
any  success  in  the  present.  It  is  of  interest  aa  illustrating  ' 
'  alternation  of  generations.' 

What,  then,  are  the  facta  on  which  any  reasonable  or  inte 
gible  conception  may  be  formed  <£  the  mode  of  operation  of  t 


*  Referring  to  mj  ■  AnAtomj  of  VertpbrsUi,'  in  the  fourth  Rdition  of  the  '  Origii 

SpFcipB  by  Kalunl  Sclwlion,'  &c,,  ibr  (Ulbor  uscrti  tbst  'he'  (Prof«Mor  Ow«d) 
the  aame  lime  ailnilta  that  NHtunil  SclertioD  mny  bare  done  aometbiag  tovarda  I 
end.'    Mr.  Unnria  does  not  quote  the  puaage  or  refer  to  tbg  page  on  which 
foiuidB  bis  auertioD. — coin"  (18S6),  Hiitor.  Fref.  p.  xTiii. 
'  ecox*Yni".  voL  i.  p.  288,  »aAfat*im. 
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derivative  law  exemplified  in  the  series  linking  on  PalcBotkerium 
to  JSquus?  A  very  significant  one  is  the  following : — A  modem 
horse  occasionally  comes  into  the  world  with  the  supplementary 
ancestral  hoofs.  From  Valerius  Maximus/  who  attributes  the 
variety  to  Bucephalus,  downwards,  such  '  polydactyle '  horses 
have  been  noted  as  monsters  and  marvels.  In  one  of  the  latest 
examples,^  the  inner  splint-bone,  answering  to  the  second  me- 
tacarpal of  the  pentadactyle  foot,  supported  phalanges  and  a 
terminal  hoof,  in  position  and  proportion  to  the  middle  hoof,  re- 
sembling the  corresponding  one  in  Hipparion,  fig.  614,  ii. 

In  relation  to  actual  horses  such  specimens  figure  as  '  monstra 
per  excessum;'^  but,  in  relation  to  miocene  horses,  they  would  be 
normal,  and  those  of  the  present  day  would  exemplify  '  monstra  per 
defectum.'  The  mother  of  a  'monstrous'  tridactyle  colt  might  repeat 
the  anomaly  and  bring  forth  a  tridactyle  '  filly ';  just  as,  at  San 
Salvador,  the  parents  of  a  family  of  six  had  two  of  the  series  bom 
with  defective  brain  and  of  dwarf  size :  they  were  *  male '  and 
'  female ;'  and  these  strange  little  idiots  are  exhibited  as '  Aztecs.* 
The  pairing  of  the  horses  with  the  metapodials  bearing,  accord- 
ing to  type,  phalanges  and  hoofs,  might  restore  the  race  of 
hipparions. 

Now,  the  fact  suggesting  such  possibility  teaches  that  the 
change  would  be  sudden  and  considerable :  it  opposes  the  idea 
that  species  are  transmuted  by  minute  and  slow  degrees.  It  also 
shows  that  a  species  might  originate  independently  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  external  influence ;  that  change  of  structure  would 
precede  that  of  use  and  habit ;  that  appetency,  impulse,  ambient 
medium,  fortuitous  fitness  of  surrounding  circumstances,  or  a 
personified  '  selecting  Nature,'  would  have  had  no  share  in  the 
transmutative  act. 

There  is,  however,  one  relation  which  I  cannot  shut  out, 
for  I  hold  it  as  strongly  as  when  I  explained  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  it  upon  the  audience  at  my  lectures  of  1857  :  it  is  the 
fitness  of  the  organisation  of  the  Horse  and  Ass  for  the  needs  of 

'  '  Exemploroin  memorabiliom  Libri  noTem,  &c.     (De  rebus  mirificiB.) ' 

«  ccciV.  p.  56,  PI.  1. 

'  Two  such  examples  are  described  in  lo.  toL  iL,  and  one  in  oocV.  p.  224,  in  which 
the  left  fore-foot  had  three  subequal  hoofii,  and  the  right  fore-foot  two  hoofii.  But  the 
application  of  an  instmctiye  and  rightly  discerned  relation  may  be  trarestied  and  ^zag^ 
gerated :  the  two-tailed  liiard  and  the  double-headed  snake  do  not  reproduce  to  riew 
normal  ancestral  forms.  The  essentially  single  mid-toe  (fig.  198,  iii)  of  the  horse,  oc- 
casionally bifid  and  terminated  by  a  pair  of  ill-shapen  hoofs,  lends  no  support  to  the 
idea  of  the  digit  (iii)  being  homologous  with  the  so-called  cloyen  hoof  (really  the  digits 
iii  and  iy,  ib.)  of  Ruminants.  It  is  a  malformation  akin  to  that  of  the  partially 
double  digit  of  the  Porking  fowL 
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mankind,  and  the  coincideiice  of  the  origin  of  Ungolatei  hv 
equioe  mo«lifinations  of  the  perissodactyle  stmcture  iritli 
period  immediately  preceding,  or  coincident  irith,  the  eir 
evidence  of  the  Human  Race. 

Of  all  the  quadrupedal  serranta  of  Man  none  have  pron 
more  value  to  him,  in  peace  or  war,  than  the  horse :  none  1 
cooperated  with  the  advanced  races  more  influenUalij  in  M 
destined  mastery  over  the  earth  and  its  lower  denizena.  L 
the  modifications  of  the  old  ])alKotherian  type  to  this  end^ 
horae  has  ac(|uircd  nobler  proportions  and  higher  faculties,  i 
Btrcngtb,  more  speed,  with  amenability  to  bit.  Ko  one  can  < 
the  '  saddling  ground '  at  Epeom,  before  the  start  for  the  '  De 
without  feeling  that  the  glossy-coated,  proudly-stepping  creai 
led  out  before  him  are  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of 
drupede.  As  such,  I  believe  the  Horse  to  have  been  predes 
and  jtrepared  for  Man.  It  may  be  weakness ;  but,  if  so,  it 
glorious  one,  to  discern,  however  dimly,  across  our  finite  pr 
wall,  evidence  of  the  '  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,*  abus( 
means  as  wc  may. 

Thus,  at  the  acquisition  of  facts  adequate  to  test  the 
question  of  links  between  past  and  present  species,  as  at  the 
of  that  other  series  of  researches  proving  the  '  skeleton  c 
Vertebrates,  and  even  of  Man,  to  be  the  harmonised  sum 
series  of  essentially  similar  segments,' '  I  have  been  led  to  n 
nise  species  as  exemplifying  the  continuous  operation  of  na 
law,  or  secondary  cause;  and  that,  not  only  successively 
progressively ;  '  from  the  first  embodiment  of  the  Vertebrate 
under  its  old  Ichthyic  vestment  until  it  became  arrayed  ii 
glorious  garb  of  the  Human  form.'' 

The  series  of  observations  on  the  Ungulate  group  of  Man 
yields  insight,  as  above  explained,  into  the  mode  of  operatit 
the  secondary  law ;  and  gives  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
logical  time  intervening  between  the  introduction  and  di 
pearance  of  generic  or  subgeneric  modifications,     Accorilini 

I  CXLI.  p.  119. 

'  lb.  p.  86.  Ercn  in  tiia  partial  quolMioil  from  my  toA  of  1849,  the  «uth 
ccxili"  (4th  Ed.  1866)  might  har?  lepn  ground  for  HpoIogiBing  Cur  hia  prvpost 
assert  I  oil,  ID  1869:— fhat  '  ProfeaBor  Owen  maintained,  often  vehementPy,  thi 
mutability  of  Bpecipe'  (p.  310],  and  for  the  question,  as  prepoetnouB  and  noiroi 
■  1>089  he  really  believe  that  at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  historj  elem 
atoms  hare  been  commanded  suddenly  to  flash  into  living  tissues  F'  (lb.  Ed. 
p.  483.  In  Iho  Ed.  of  ISeO,  p.  Ill,  the  imputation  is  tacitly  abandoned.)  The  i 
ficHnco  of  the  concluding  pangrBphH  of  cxi.t  was  plain  enough  to  BjIDen  Pay 
cccxxxiii".  p.  4U1  tl8£6),  and  drew  down  on  me  the  bard  epithets  with  which  ] 
logy  usually  assails  ths  inbringer  of  unwelcome  light,  cii'.  p.  61. 
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^    the  analogy  of  the  mammalian  Hipparion  and  Equus,  we  may 
,    expect  the  corresponding  precedent  form  of  the  Papuan  of  the 
J    well-wooded  and  richly  fruited  islands  representing  a  departed 
tropical  or  subtropical  continent,  to  be  exemplified  by  fossils  in 
,     formations  not  earlier  than  middle  tertiary.    All  species  coexisting 
'     with  the  actual  specific  form  of  Homo  will,  with  him,  be  immu- 
table,  or  mutable  only  as  he  may  be.    To  name  such  species,  after 
comparing  and  determining  their  specific  characters,  will  continue 
to  be  the   Zoologist's  staple  task   as  long  as   his   own  specific 
intellectual  character  remains  unchanged  (Pref.  p.  xxxvi.).     To 
suppose  that  coexisting  differentiations  and  specialisations,  such 
as  Equus  and  RhinoceroSy  or  either  of  these  and  Tapirus,  which 
have  diverged  to  generic  distinctions  from  an  antecedent  com- 
mon form,  to  be  transmutable  one  into   another,  would   be  as 
unscientific,  not  to  say  absurd,  as  the  idea,  which  has  been  bols- 
tered up  by  so  many  questionable  illustrations,  and  foisted  upon 
poor  *  working  men,'  of  their  derivation  from  a  Gorilla ! 

§  425.  Extinction^  cataclysmal  or  regulated? — If,  in  place  of 
recognising  the  series  of  the  above-cited  Perissodactyles  as  evi- 
dencing (preordained)  departures  from  parental  type,  probably 
sudden  and  seemingly  monstrous,  but  adapting  the  progeny  in- 
heriting such  modifications  to  higher  purposes,  the  theological 
notion  be  retained,  and  the  species  of  Palasothere,  Paloplothere, 
Anchithere,  Hipparion,  and  Horse,  be  severally  deemed  due 
to  remotely  and  successively  repeated  acts  of  direct  creation,  one 
is  concomitantly  led  to  suppose  the  successive  going  out  of  such 
species  to  have  been  as  miraculous  as  their  coming  in.  The 
destruction  of  one  creation  is  the  logical  preordinance  to  a  re- 
currence of  *  genesis.'  This  nexus  of  ideas  was  too  close  not  to 
have  swayed  with  Cuvier :  accordingly,  in  his  famous  '  Discours 
sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe,'  we  have  a  section 
of  *  Preuves  que  ces  K^volutions  out  ^t^  nombreuses,'*  and 
another  section  of  *  Preuves  que  ces  Revolutions  ont  (^,€  subites.'  * 
Continued  observations  of  Geologists,  while  establishing  the  fact 
of  successive  changes,  have  filled  up  the  seeming  chasms  be- 
tween such  supposed  *  revolutions,'  as  the  discoveries  of  Palaeonto- 
logists have  supplied  the  links  between  the  species  held  to  have 
perished  by  the  cataclysms.  Each  successive  parcel  of  geo- 
logical truth  has  tended  to  dissipate  the  belief  in  the  unusually 
sudden  and  violent  nature  of  the  changes  recognisable  in  the 
earth's  surface.  In  specially  directing  my  attention  to  this  moot 
point,  whilst  engaged  in  investigations  of  fossil  remains,  and  in 

»  cccxx".  p.  6.  *  lb.  p.  8. 
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the  reconstruction  of  the  apeciea  to  which  they  belonged,  I  wm 
length,  led  to  recognise  one  c«use  of  extinction  aa  being  due  to  d(i 
in  the '  contest  which  &s  a  living  organised  whole,  the  indindu 
each  species  had  to  maintain  against  the  surroanding  ageDcieBwl 
might  militate  against  its  existence.'  (Pref.  p.  xxxiv.)  "] 
principle  has  received  a  lai^  and  most  inatmctive  acceann 
illustrations  from  the  extensive  knowledge  and  devoted  laht 
of  Charles  Darwin :  but  he  aims  to  apply  it  not  only  to  the 
tinction  but  the  origin  of  species. 

Although  I  fail  to  recognise  proof  of  the  latter  bearing  of 
'  battle  of  life,'  the  concurrence  of  so  much  evidence  in  favoa 
*  extinction  by  law '  ia,  in  like  measure,  corroborative  of  the  ti 
of  the  ascription  of  the  origin  of  species  to  a  secondary  cause. 

'  A  critic  of  the  first  Tolume  of  th«  present  voik,  nriwhing  otst  th«  pagM  a 
'Protice'  with  the  speed  thej  merited  >t  his  h&nda.  caught  sight  of  the  » 
■  contest  of  cxiitence,'  '  battle  of  life  ;'  and  thertnpon  dashed  off  «ith — '  We  i 
oil  attention  to  the  faUowiog  pasaage,  and  aik  whether  it  is  not  mctoally  m 
mission  of  tlie  Darwinian  Theorjy  (■  London  Beriaw,'  April  38,  ISSS,  p.  48S); 
pascee  in  the  slip,  beginning  with  '  the  actnal  preaeuea.'  to  ■  fared  better  in  the  I 
of  life.'  With  the  bnlh  of  tiie  twa  Tolumea  bpfora  him,  an  able  WTiewar 
haidlj  bn  eipeeted  to  waiM  valoable  time  upon  '  notee,'  and  ao  the  fact  tm 
him  that  the  '  admiuioD '  or '  adoption '  was,  in  whaterer  degree  it  might  r^ 
the  D.  T.,  an  anticipation. 

I  Oddly  enough,  another  rerieww  (if  haplj  thp  eame  neritorioua  labouiwr  ma 

I  hare  been  doing  this  sort  of  work  for  both  periodicals)  makes  the  same  traaapo 

*  of  dates,  mistaking  a  quotation  tor  text ;  e.g.  <  Nat  the  least  important  featan  i 

work  before  us  is.  that  it  contains  a  partial  oonenirPDCo,  on  the  part  of  the  autb 
the  theorj  of  Kaiural  SeUrlum.'  And  the  same  cutting  does  duty  aa  •  pi^ce  jnal 
tire,'  vJE.,  'The  actnal  presence,'  &c.  to  'battle  of  life.' — ('Fopniar  Science  Be 
April,  1866,  p.  212.) 

Having  regard  to  intelligent  coontiTmen  and  conntrTWomen  taking  acientifli 
tf  nance  from  these  weekly  and  monthly  sources,  and  who  might  never  aee  tiie  i 
of  the  work  reriewed,  I  Tenturcd  to  call  attention  to  the  omitted  rpferencfl  ii 
foot-note  of  mj  'Pre&ee,'  vis.,  to  the  Tolnme  of  "Transactions  of  the  Zook 
Society,'  1S50.  in  which  m;  theory  of  the  extinction  and  coDserration  of  apecie 
peared,  including  the  passage  quot«l,  with  the  ohviotiB  remark,  that,  •  if  the  difie: 
between  1868  (date  of  the  D.  T.  or  •' Natural  Selection  ")  and  1866  (dsto  of  ml, 
Anat.  of  Vertebrates)  puts  the  writer  of  the  latter  date  in  the  stibordinat«  i«), 
of  "  admitter  "  or  "  adopter" — tacit  or  otherwise — to  the  author  of  the  same  ti. 
at  the  earlier  date,  the  writer  of  18fi8  must  stand  in  the  same  reUtion  to  the  ai 
of  the  same  theory  of  I860.' — (Letter  to  En.  ct  'London  Review,  May  let,  1868.' 
Of  course,  to  every  corapet«it  judge,  the  difference  between  a  theory  founde 
the  spplicatiun  of  the  principle  of  the  contest  for  existence  to  the  pmserratio 
extinction  of  certiiin  species,  nnd  that  of  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  species  part 
based  upon  the  same  principle,  must  have  hetn  obvious;  nor  was  any  pretet 
advanced,  in  the  letter  rectifying  the  dale  of  the  'idea,'  to  the  ample  and  iaatroi 
degree  in  which  it  had  been  worked  out,  and  doubtless  as  an  origioal  thought,  by 
accomplished  author  of  ccxin''. 

I  deeply  regretted,  thfTefbre,  to  see  in  a  ■  Historical  Sketch'  of  the  ProgKa 
Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  species,  preflied  to  the  ftiurth  edilioti  of  that  work  (18 
that  Mr.  Darwin,  after  affizming.  inaccurately  and  without  evidence,  that  I  >  admi 
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§  426.    How  works  the  Derivative  Law  ? — The  guesses  made 
by  those  who  have  given  the  rein  to  the  imaginative  faculty  in 

Natural  Selection  to  hare  done  something  toward  that  end,'  to  wit,  the  '  origin  of 
species/ proceeds  to  remark:  'It  is  surprising  that  this  admission  should  not  have 
been  made  earlier,  as  Prof.  Owen  now  belieres  that  he  promulgated  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  in  a  passage  read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  in  February,  1850 
(Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  16).* 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  assertion  is  a  paragraph  in  my  letter  to  the  '  London 
Keview,'  May  5,  1866,  p.  516,  which  letter  Mr.  Darwin  represents  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  belief  '  that  I  promulgated  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  in  a  pas- 
sage read  before  the  Zoological  Society,  in  February,  1850.'  The  passage  which 
Mr.  Darwin  quotes  is  as  follows: — "  No  naturalist  can  dissent  from  the  truth  of  your 
perception  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  passage  cited  with  the  basis  of  that  (the 
so-called  Darwinian)  theory,  the  power,  viz.  of  species  to  accommodate  themselves  or 
bow  to  the  influences  of  surrounding  circumstances."  My  ground  for  assuming  the 
recognition  of  '  the  power  of  species  to  accommodate  themselves  or  bow  to  the  influence 
of  surrounding  circumstances '  to  be  the  basis  of  the  '  so-called  Darwinian  theory,' 
was,  the  definition  of  that  theory  given  by  the  author  in  the  title-page  of  the  work 
*  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection.'  For,  the  words  '  Natural 
Selection '  not  being  likely,  of  themselves,  to  suggest  the  mode  of  origin  of  species,  the 
author  adds  the  following  definition  of  his  meaning :  '  or,  the  preservation  of  favoured 
races  in  the  struggle  for  life.' 

Now,  although  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  so  entitled  I  found  many  other  previously 
propounded  grounds  of  a  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  species — as,  e.g.  '  volition  or  endea- 
vour to  act  in  a  given  way,'  p.  184,  *  homology,'  p.  434,  'irrelative  repetition,*  p.  149, 
'  geological  time,'  p.  282, '  successive  extinction  of  species,' p.  312,  'indications  of  older 
or  earlier  species  having  a  more  embryonal  or  generalised  structure  than  their  successors,' 
p.  338,  &c., — all  of  which  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  better  evidences  of  a  genetic  succession 
of  species  than  the  one  ground  set  forth  in  the  title-page — ^yet,  being  so  set  forth,  it  was 
due  to  the  author  to  refer  to  it  as  '  the  basis '  of  his  theory.  If  reference  be  now  made 
to  the  'Zoological  Transactions,'  vol.iv.  p.  15  (February,  1850),  or  to  'Preface'  (voLi.) 
p.  xxxiv.,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  exemplify  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  favoured 
race,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  describfxl,  including  seasonal  extremes,  adap- 
tation to  kinds  of  food,  generative  powers,  introduction  of  enemies,  &c.,  by  such  cha- 
racters of  species  as  those  of  size : — *  If  a  dry  season  be  g^radually  prolonged,  the  large 
Mammal  will  suffer  from  the  drought  sooner  than  the  small  one ;  if  such  alteration  of 
climate  affect  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  the  bulky  Herbivore  will  first  feel  the 
effects  of  stint^nl  nourishment ;  if  new  enemies  are  introduced,  the  laige  and  conspicuous 
quadruped  or  bird  will  fall  a  prey,  whilst  the  smaller  species  conceal  themselves  and 
escape.  Smaller  animals  are  usually,  also,  more  prolific  than  larger  ones.'  It  will  be 
admitted,  I  may  believe,  that,  in  view  (in  1850)  of  the  question  of  extinction  by 
cataclysm,  or  by  surrounding  influences,  not  more  extraordinary,  for  example,  than 
extreme  season  (heat,  cold,  rain,  drought,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Climate), 
the  operation  of  such  influences  in  the  preservation  of  some  races  and  the  extirpation 
of  others  could  scarcely  be  more  explicitly  propounded.  And  this  principle  of  victory 
or  defeat  in  the  '  contest  with  surrounding  agencies '  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Darwin's  title- 
page  as  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Then,  when  a  reviewer,  ignorant 
of,  or  ignoring,  the  relative  dates  of  promulgation  of  such  basis,  quotes  me  as  adopting 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  and  when  I  point  out  the  transposition  of  the  dates  of  that 
theory  and  of  my  enunciation  of  its  basis,  Mr.  Darwin  turns  upon  me  and  writes,  in 
1866 :  '  Mr.  Owen  now  believes  that  he  promulgated  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,' 
and  adds,  '  this  belief  in  Prof.  Owen  that  he  thus  gave  to  the  world  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  will  surprise  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  several  passages  of  his 
works,'  &c  (p.  xviii.).    But  all  that  Mr.  Darwin  gives  in  support  of  this  statement 
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ftttempto  to  explain  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  deriTatfre 
have  maiDly  proved  repellent  to  ita  study,  and  have  rai§ed 
chief  obstacles  to  its  acceptance,  hy  afTording  the  most  favoni 
opportunities  of  telling  argument  and  caustic  criticism  to  o 
nents  of  any  recognition  of  such  law  in  the  abstract.  T 
De  Maillet's  conception  of  the  conditions  of  tranemutation' 
vited  Cuvier's  crushing  exposition  of  its  absurdity,  which  fell 
the  full  weight  of  his  great  anatomical  knowledge.*  Lam 
■Dd  commeDt.  sntl  I  xn  tbtj  Bura  ha  quoted  evary  vord  b«  could  flod  to  joatift' 
gora  DO  fnrtbn'  than  to  ahow  that  I  had  uiticipntcd  him  in  the  basia  of  tu>  tl 
Kod  in  no  way  or  dsgm  lupporta  bia  uaumption  thmt  I  accepted  or  had  affirmad  1 
had  promulgsttd  (in  18A0),  the  extraordinaiy  auperBtmcture  which  he  haa  niaed 
that,  baais,  under  the  term  ■  Natural  Salsction.'  In  so  aaacrting  I  abould  hava  n 
daceiTed  mjiielf :  no  Natnraliot  cogniaaut  of  the  hiatory  of  the  pro^reaa  of  the  I 
ledge  of  the  origin  of  apeciea  could  be  deeelTed  tor  a  moment  b;  ao  groaa  aji  kbv 
M  iFould  baTe  been  the  atatemcDt  of  the  belief  which  atat«moDt  Mr.  D 
endeavDiin  ta  fostea  upon  me,  of  '  having  promulgated  the  theory  of  ••  Ki 
Selection." '  or  an;  other  theory  of  the  origin  of  apeciea.  It  would  hare  bom  i 
of  Bi-lf-decBption  aldn  to  that  by  which  Ur.  Danrtu,  having  attempted  and, 
aeema  to  me,  fiiiled,  to  explain  the  origin  of  ipeciee  on  my  bsaia  of  the  ■  ati 
for  life.'  KHumea  to  himaelf,  or  allows  othen  to  attribnle  lo  him  the  only  n 
able  and  probable  grounda  for  belief  in  the  origin  of  apeciea  thnit^h  a 
ordained  continuouely  operating  aecondary  law  or  eanee.  And  faare  I  take 
to  remark,  that  certain  facta  baring  been  pointed  out,  with  iheir  mods  of  opa 
in  the  origin  of  apeciea,  and  the  probabilitiea  weighed  for  and  againat  the 
eulouB  origin  of  '  aome  one  form  into  which  life  waa  first  breathed '  aa  coatt 
with  '  the  nonnal  origin  of  diven  forma  of  aareodal.  aingle-cellad,  life '  as  hjii 
tical  beginnera  of  aubacquent  and  higher  fbima,  it  ie  not  honeat  to  confonitd 
'deriTatire  hTpotbeeie  of  the  origin  of  apeciei'  with  the  hypothesis  of  -Nt 
Selection,' 

■  'Car  il  peut  arriver,  cnmme  uonsafaTona  qu'en  cffpt  i1  airire  asaeEsoui-piit,  a\ 
poiaaona  alUa  et  rolans  chaasant  on  ^Unt  chss«4s  dana  la  mer,  emporl^  dn  d^ 
la  proie  ou  da  la  creiote  da  la  mort,  on  bien  pouaajs  ppnt-ttra  i  quelqnea  p 
rivage  par  les  vagnea  qn'excilait  une  temptte,  soient  tombia  dana  dea  roseaox  oo 
dea  hcTbagea,  d'oA  enauile  il  ne  leur  ftit  psa  poeaible  de  raprendre  vera  la  mer,  1> 
qai  lea  an  avait  tiria,  et  qu'en  cet  etat  ila  ayent  contract^  una  plua  grande  foeul 
Toler.  Alon  lenrs  nageoires  n'^nt  plua  baigntee  dea  eauz  de  la  mer,  se  fend 
et  ae  dijettirent  par  la  s^hereasa.  Tsadia  qu'ila  ttouTirsnt  dana  les  rowanx  < 
herbagse  dana  leaquela  its  £tsient  tomb^  qaelquee  alimpna  pour  ae  aonlenir 
tuyaui  de  leure  nageoiree  afparia  lea  una  dea  autre*  se  piolongirent  et  sa  rertt 
de  batbes;  on,  pour  purler  plus  jllate,  lea  membranea  qui  anparaTant  lee  an 
tenua  coUia  lee  una  aui  aotrea,  se  mitamorphoaeient.  La  barbe  fbrm£a  de 
pelliculsi  d^jett^es  a'allongea  alle-mtme;  la  pean  decea  animaoi  se  r«v£tit  ioaenB 
ment  d'un  dnTet  de  la  mteie  coolenr  dont  elle  Mait  peinte  et  ce  duTst  grandiL 
petite  uleroni  qu'ili  araipnt  aoua  le  Tentre  et  qni.  comme  lenra  nageoiree,  leur  ara 
tHi  i  ae  promeosT  dana  la  mer,  devlnrent  daa  pieda,  et  leor  aervirent  k  marcher 
la  torre.  D  se  fit  encore  d'aatrea  petits  changemena  dans  leur  Sgure.  lie  bee  < 
col  dea  una  a'allongirent ;  ceui  dee  autre*  ae  racourcirent ;  il  en  fut  de  m(me  du  r 
da  c«rpa.  Cependsnt  Is  conformity  de  ta  prsmiire  ftgure  subaiate  dana  le  total 
elle  eat  et  aera  loiyoura  aia^  k  reconnaltre.'     Telliamed,  t  ii.  p.  186  (176S). 

* '  Dee  naluralistes,  plus  mat^ciels  dana  leor  idiea,  aont  demenr^  humbles  sectati 
de  Maillet.  Toyant  que  le  plua  ou  moina  d'nsBge  d'nn  membra  en  augmente  on 
dimiune  quelquefois  U  force  et  le  rolnme,  ila  ae  aont  imaging  que  dea  habitndea 
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,  occasion  to  many  similar  confutations^  applied  not  always  in 
^  faiths  and  often  by  men  without  any  anatomical  or  physio- 

il  qualifications  for  such  criticism,  to  discredit  veritable  evi- 
Ss  of  the  operation  of  a  secondary  creative  law.  Subjoined, 
xample^is  his  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  human  species,' 

1,  with  similar  illustrations  from  the  web-footed,  hoofed,  and 
^necked  ruminant  mammalia,  have  afforded  topics  of  easy  ridi- 
So  Lyell,  asserting  that  '  orangs  had  been  tamed  by  the 
^es  of  Borneo,  and  made  to  climb  lofty  trees  and  bring  down 
ruit,'  *  proceeds : — '  It  is  for  the  Lamarckians  to  explain  how 
ppens  that  these  same  savages  of  Borneo  have  not  themselves 
ired,  by  dint  of  longing,  for  many  generations,  for  the  power 
imbing  trees,  the  elongated  arms  of  the  orang,  or  even  the 
ensile  tails  of  some  American  monkeys.  Instead  of  being  re- 
d  to  the  necessity  of  subjugating  stubborn  and  untractablc 
es,  we  should  naturally  have  anticipated  *^  that  their  wants, 
^d  have  excited  them  to  efforts,  and  that  continued  efforts 
Id  have  given  rise  to  new  organs : "  or,  rather,  to  the  reacqui- 
n  of  organs,  which  in  a  manner  irreconcileable  with  the  prin- 
5  of  the  "  progressive  "  system,  have  grown  obsolete  in  tribes 
len  which  have  such  constant  need  of  them.' ' 


ifluences  exterieures,  longtemps  continues,  ont  pn  changer  par  degrr^s  les  formes 
Dimaux  au  point  dfi  los  faire  arriver  successivement  k  toutes  celles  que  montrent 
tenant  leurs  diff^rentes  espicrs.  On  y  consid^re  en  quelque  sorte  les  corpH 
lis^  commo  une  simple  masse  de  p4te  ou  d*argile  qui  se  laisserait  mouler  entre 
>igts.  Aussi  du  moment  oil  cee  auteurs  ont  voulu  entrer  dans  le  d^Uiil,  ils  sont 
hi  dans  le  ridicule.     Quiconque  ose  avancer  s^rieusement  qu'un  poisson,  a  force 

tenir  au  sec,  pourrait  voir  ses  ^cailles  se  fendiller  et  se  changer  en  plumes,  ct 
lir  lui-mftme  un  oiseau  ;  ou  qu'un  quadruple,  a  force  de  p^n^trer  dans  des  voies 
«s,  de  se  passer  k  la  filivre,  pourrait  se  changer  en  un  serpent,  ne  fait  autre  chose 
irouver  la  plus  profonde  ignorance  de  Tanatotnie.  Quel  rapport  y  a-t-il  entre 
inisation  compliqu^e  et  admirable  de  la  plume,  ses  tuniques,  ses  yuisseaux,  se» 
les  transitoires  sur  lesquelles  se  moulent  ses  barbcs,  et  dont  il  reste  une  partio 

son  tuyeau,  ses  barbules  de  plusieurs  ordres,  toiyours  si  bien  adapt^es  k  la 
re  do  roLseau ;  quel  rapport,  dis-je,  y  a-t-il  entre  tout  cela  et  une  ^'aille  qui  se  fen- 
rait?  il  y  a  mieux,  c'estque  Tecaille  n'est  pas  m^me  d*une  texture  qui  lui  permettr** 
'  fendre  ainsi  en  se  dess^hant ;  et  roilk  cependant  un  6chantillon  de  ce  que  nouH 
>8ent  des  auteurs  vant^s!' — xii.  i.  p.  100. 

Effectivement,  si  une  race  quelconque  de  quadrumaneSy  snrtcut  la  plus  perfoctionn^o 
re  elles,  perdoit,  par  la  n^essit^  des  circonstances  ou  par  quelqu'autre  cause, 
itude  de  grimper  sur  les  arbrcs  et  d*en  empoigner  les  branches  avec  les  pied»<t 
le  ayec  les  mains,  pour  s'y  accrochcr ;  et  si  les  individus  de  cette  race,  pendant 
mite  de  generations,  ^toient  forces  de  ne  servir  de  leurs  pieds  que  pour  marcher, 
ssoient  d'employer  leurs  mains  commes  des  pieds ;  il  n  est  douteox,  d*apr^s  les 
Tations  expos^es  dans  lo  chapitre  pr^cedant,  que  les  quadromanee  ne  fossent  k  la 
ransform^s  en  himanes,  ct  que  les  pouces  de  leun  pieds  ne  cwaasent  d'tore 
^s  des  doigts,  ccs  pieds  ne  leur  servant  plus  qu*&  maicher.'-^^xszctnf'.  {.  p.S49. 
xc".  Ed.  1 835,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  •  lb.  p.  404. 
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An  anatomist  and  physiologist  competent  to  judge  < 
stable  grounds  of  a  derivative  origin  of  species — unity  of 
geological  e{)ochB,  successive  species  therein, — truly  set  for 
the  great  and  philosophic  naturalist,  would  have  referred  tc 
bearing  calmly  and  nobly  an  old  age  of  blindness  and  povei 
a  more  worthy  spirit.  From  one  destitute  of  qualificatioi 
grappling  with  the  difSculties  of  this  profound  genetic  pr 
in  physiology,  silence  would  have  been  blameless.  Vitupe 
condemnation  by  such  a  one  of  a  given  phase  or  an  untf 
ground  of  that  problem  is  of  no  greater  value  than  bis  extiav 
commendation,  with  as  little  capacity  for  comprehending  its 
ness,  of  a  eubsctiuent  attempt  towards  its  solution. 

Some  of  Lamarck's  characteristic  and  assailable  illustr 
have  indeed  been  adoi>ted  and  further  developed : — '  Ceu 
mammif^res  aquatiques  qui  contract^rent  I'habitude  de  ne  j 
Hortir  dcs  eaux,  et  seulement  de  venir  respirer  Sl  leur  sa 
donnerent  probablement  lieu  aux  difFerens  Cetaceet.  En 
(lepuis  Tcnorme  quantity  de  temps  que  ccs  animaux  vivent 
le  sein  dcs  mers,  ne  se  servant  jamais  de  leurs  pieds  post6 
pour  saisir  les  objets,  ccs  pieds  non  employ^  out  tout- 
disparu,  ainsi  que  leurs  oa,  et  m€me  le  bassin  qui  leur  si 
de  Boutien  et  d'attache.' '  As  a  fact,  however,  so  much  o 
pelvis  has  been  preserved  in  Cetacea  as  serves  to  give  orig 
certain  muscles  of  the  genitals ;  and,  in  the  mysticete  whale 
a  rudiment  of  the  attached  limb  remains  (vol.  ii.  fig.  159  ^ 
But  besides  the  influence  of  habitual  sojourn  in  water,  Mr.  Di 
adds  another  conaideration  to  account  for  the  enormous  he 
Cetacea  : — '  In  North  America  the  black-bear  was  seen  by  Hi 
sivimming  for  hours  with  widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  al 
like  a  whale,  insects  in  the  water.*  I  see  no  difficulty 
race  of  bears  being  rendered  by  Natural  Selection,  more 
more  aquatic  in  tlieir  structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  It 
mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  monstrous  as  a  whale 
Tlie  idea  which  Mr,  Darwin  persuades  himself  that  he  origin 
in  addition  to  Lamarck's  *  influence  des  circonstances  sur  let 
tions  ct  les  habitudes  des  animaus  et  de  celle  dcs  action 
dea  habitudes  de  ces  corps  vivans,  comme  causes  qui  u^ 
fient  leur  organisation  et  leurs  parties '  is  most  intellio 
illustrated  in  the  Paper  in  which  he  first  communicated  his  v 
to  the  Linnaian  Society.  It  is  by  *  an  imaginary  example  1 
changes  in  progress  on  an  island ' : — '  Let  tlie  organisation  < 
1".  p.  184,  E.1.  1. 
uitt*d  in  laler  editioas. 
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canine  animal  which  preyed  chiefly  on  rabbits,  but  sometimes  on 
hares,  become  sh'ghtly  plastic :  let  these  same  changes  cause  the 
number  of  rabbits  very  slowly  to  decrease,  and  the  number  of 
hares  to  increase :  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  fox  or  dog 
would  be  driven  to  try  to  catch  more  hares;  his  organisation, 
however,  being  slightly  plastic,  those  individuals  with  the  lightest 
forms,  longest  limbs,  and  best  eyesight,  let  the  differences  be  ever 
so  small,  would  be  slightly  favoured,  and  would  tend  to  live 
longer,  and  to  survive  during  that  time  of  the  year  when  food  was 
scarcest ;  they  would  also  rear  more  young,  which  would  tend  to 
inherit  those  slight  peculiarities.  The  less  fleet  ones  would  be 
rigidly  destroyed.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
causes  in  a  thousand  generations  would  produce  a  marked  effect, 
and  adapt  the  form  of  the  fox  or  dog  to  the  catching  of  hares 
instead  of  rabbits,  than  that  greyhounds  can  be  improved  by  se- 
lection and  careful  breeding.'  *  So  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  also 
wrote : — '  Si  ces  modifications  amdnent  des  effets  nuisibles,  lea 
animaux  qui  les  ^prouvent  cessent  d'exister,  pour  6tre  remplac^ 
par  d'autres,  avec  des  formes  un  peu  chang^es,  et  chang^es  k  la 
convenance  des  nouvelles  circonstances.'  * 

The  modifications  on  which  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  laid  chief 
stress  were  those  assumed  to  have  affected  the  ambient  medium, 
the  mode  of  operation  of  which  in  the  origin  of  species  he  thus 
exemplifies : — *  Mon  M6moire,  traitant  de  I'influence  des  milieux 
ambians  pour  modifier  les  formes  animales,  montre  comment  la 
quantity  decroissante  de  Toxygine,  relativement  aux  autres  com- 
posans  de  Tatmosphdre,  a  pu  forcer  les  surfaces  cutan^es  des 
embryons,  premier  et  principal  si^ge  des  actes  respiratoires,  i 
s'ouvrir  davantage,  a  gagner,  dans  une  raison  inverse  du  volume 
existant  de  Toxygine,  plus  de  profondeur,  au  moyen  de  plus  larges 
anfractuosites  dans  le  tissu  cellulaire,  et  a  acquerir,  par  un  ac- 
croissement  dans  I'intensitd  des  effets,  de  plus  en  plus,  le  carac- 
tdre  d'ampoules  et  decid^ment  de  trach(ies,  jusqu'&  ce  qu'enfin 
survienne  dans  le  thorax  une  concentration  des  sinus  respiratoires, 
et  des  arrangements  de  structure  pour  Tisolement  des  poches  ou 
theatres  de  respiration,  appel^,  suivant  leurs  quality  condition- 
nelles,  poumons  ou  branchieaJ — ccxcvii".  p.  82. 

One  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  this  exposition  of  trans- 
mutative  conditions  if  we  were  to  take  its  terms  in  their  literal  or 
usual  acceptation ;  else,  the  obvious  objection  that  embryos  arc 
shut  out  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  until  their  lungs 

'  ccci.  p.  49.    But  see  the  remarks  on  this  in  clxxx.  p.  434,  and  cu'.  p.  65. 
*  ccxax".  p.  79. 
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are  prepared  for  it,  at  once  BUggests  itself.  I  j 
that  the  term  is  uRcd,  metaphorically,  to  si^ifj  the  Ic 
embryo-l!kc  forma  of  living  things.  But  it  may  then 
that  if  speculation  be  permitted  on  possible  changes 
stitution  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  planet,  during  pat 
aeons,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  c 
has  been  reduced  than  that  of  the  oxygen.  The  pi 
remains  of  cold-blooded  slow-breathers  in  palieozoic 
mezozoic  strata  has  more  than  once  su^csted  such  re] 
'  ambient  medium.'  I  repeat,  however,  that  the  sole  c 
of  vagiie  generalitieB,  or  figurative  impersonations,  pr< 
Ehow  liow  transmutation  may  go  on,  has  been  to  pre 
and  sound  judgments  against  any  acceptance  of,oriav 
tJie  grounds  of  a  belief  in  secondary  creational  law.  ; 
where  tested  the  ideas  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  as  1 
of  transmutation,  by  reference  to  the  species  C/iiromy. 
cariensig : '  I  will  now  apply  them,  together  with  G< 
another  and  lower  degree  of  life. 

What  spectacle  can  be  more  beautiful,  striking,  and 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  calm  expanse  of  ' 
atoll,  encircled  by  its  vast  ring  of  coral  rock  I  Li 
bright-tinted  Choctodonts,  the  Scari  with  adamantine 
Holothurians  and  other  locomotive  frequenters  of  the 
basin  out  of  the  question,  and  restricting  the  test  to  i 
cemented  or  othcmise  confined  to  its  area :  we  may  fii 

"Were  the  elements  of  the  coriaceous  and  of  the  soft 
tile  and  secreting  tissues  of  the  coral-polype  suddenly 
and  disposed  so  as  to  form  the  body-wall,  inverted  g 
produced  tentacles,  intermediate  lamina;,  generative  j; 
cles  and  threads,  with  outer  folds  in  arrangement  am 
such  as  to  secrete  the  laminate  calcareous  polype-cell  ? 
creature,  so  miraculously  constituted,  at  the  same  timi 
with  generative  faculties  to  multiply  and  reproduce  i 
all  time ;  the  creative  act  henceforth  and  thereafter 
pensed  with  ?     Accepting,  with  the  theologian,  this  vie 
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Observation,  however,  shows  that  the  species  of  existing  An- 
thozoa  cannot  be  traced  very  far  back :  those  with  a  flexible,  or 
with  a  branched,  calcareous  axis  began  only  at  the  tertiary  period ; 
and,  of  the  genera  of  eocene  lamellate  or  stony  corals,  all  the 
species  are  extinct,  and  have  been  superseded  in  their  grand  and 
useful  operations  by  those  now  forming  reefs  and  atolls.  As  we 
extend  our  researches  back  in  time  we  find  generic  and  family 
types  of  coral-polypes  passing  away:  the  prevalent  pattern  of 
stellate  cups  of  rays  of  six  or  its  multiples,  has  superseded  a 
simpler  pattern  of  four  or  its  multiples.  Of  the  Cyathophyllidm 
of  the  palaeozoic  reefs  which  present  a  quadripartite  character  of 
their  plaited  polype-cells,  not  one  such  species  now  exists,  or  has 
been  observed  in  any  formation  later  than  lower  green-sand.  More- 
over, the  filling  up  of  abandoned  cells  in  the  course  of  growth  of 
the  polypary  becomes  changed  from  a  more  complex  to  a  more 
simple  method,  as  we  recede  in  time  in  pursuing  our  com- 
parisons.' 

With  this  generalised  result  of  observation  of  reef-building 
polypes  we  return  to  the  initial  question  in  a  frame  of  mind  inevi- 
tably other  than  that  in  which  the  creation  of  a  coral-ibland  is 
pondered  on  by  one  ignorant  of  the  geological  history  of  the  class 
engaged  in  its  construction.  Was  direct  creation,  after  the  dying 
out  of  its  result  as  a  *  rugose  coral,'  repeated  to  constitute  the  suc- 
ceeding and  superseding  *  tabulate  coral'?  Must  we,  also,  invoke 
the  miraculous  power  to  initiate  every  distinct  species  of  both 
Rugosa  and  Tabulata  ?  These  grand  old  groups  have  had  their 
day  and  are  utterly  gone.  When  we  endeavour  to  conceive  or 
realise  such  mode  of  origin,  not  of  them  only,  but  of  their  manifold 
successors,  the  miracle,  by  the  very  multiplication  of  its  mani- 
festations, becomes  incredible — inconsistent  with  any  worthy  con- 
ception of  an  all-seeing,  all-provident  Omnipotence !  It  is  not 
above,  but  against,  reason ;  and  I  may  assume  the  special  primary 
creative  hypothesis  of  the  successive  and  coexisting  species  of 
Anthozon  to  be  not  now  held  by  the  scientific  naturalist. 

Let  us  then  test  the  propounded  explanations  of  their  origin 
by  secondary  law.  That  of  *  appetency '  subsides  from  the  impo- 
tency  of  a  coral-polype  to  exercise  volition.  The  weak  point  of 
Lamarck's  creative  machinery  is  its  limited  applicability,  viz., 
to  creatures  high  enough  in  the  scale  to  be  able  to  ^  want  to  do 
something : '  for  the  determined  laws  of  the  *  reflex  function '  in 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  necessity  of  the 

'  CLX1UL.  pp.  23-2S. 
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superadded  cerebral  mtss   for  true  Benflation   rigorotulv  Gx  ik 
timita  of  volitional  faculties. 

We  pass  then  to  couBiderstiuna  of  the  *  ambient  medium 'a^ 

'  natural  selection.'     AVe  have  no  evidence  that  the  fabricaton  o 

the  coral-reef  of  Wenlock-edge,  or  of  those  skirting  the  Cambm 

elates  and  Devonshire  '  killas,'  or  of  those  in  the  loAj  limeatw 

cliffs  of  Cheddar,  worked  in  an  ocean  otherwise  constituted  tits 

the  present.     "What  conceivable  character  of  sea  or  of  the  u 

dissolved  or  diffused  therein  could  have  chaag^ed  the  loose  aggn 

gation  of  the  individuals  of  composite  Rugo»a  into  the  close  coo 

bination,  with  intercommunicating  pores,  of  those  of  the  compofflt 

:  Tabuiata  ?      Or   what   possible   external   influence    could  h»p 

]      '  transmuted  the  comi>aratively  simple  massive  mode  of  growth  o 

j  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  common  to  both  RuffOMa  and  Tah* 

,\  lain  into  the  lif;ht  and  complex  character  of  the  polyparies  of  d«« 

I  '  existing  lameltifcruus  Anthozoa  ?   In  the  first  mode  the  old  polypt 

cell  is  successively  partitioned  off  from  the  one  in  occupatioa  b] 

I  floor  after  floor  crossing  the  cavity :  in  the  other,  radiating  ver 

i  tical  partitions  alone  occupy  the  deserted  cell  and  extend  uninter 

I  ruptedly  from  its  bottom  or  beginning  to  the  superficial  inhabits 

j  chamber.     The  quadripartite  pattern  of  the  plaited  cup  of  tb 

i      I  palieozoic  coral  lias  changed  into  the  sexpartite  disposition  of  tk 

I      I  radiating  lamcllie  of  the  polype-cells  of  tertiary  and  modem  conli 

I  But  personifying  the  fact  of  such  transmutations  by   the  ten 

j  '  natural  selection '  gives  no  more  insight  into  the  manner  of  th 

I  operations  than  we  learn  of  that  of  the  budding  out  of  a  new  le 

in  a  maimed  newt,  by  being  told  that  it  is  done  by  the  '  nisi 

:      ,  formativus'  or  by  'pangenesis'!   Even  were  there  evidence  ( 

changes  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  their  '  modus  op< 

randi '  in  effecting  such  structural  differences  would  not  be  moi 

conceivable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sexpartite  type  of  coral  was  miract 
lously  created  to  supersede  a  quadripartite  one.     If  the  grounc 
are  good  for  admitting  the  continuous  operation  of  a  secondar 
j  cause  of  the  specific  forms  of  Vertebrate  life,  a  fortiori  it  is  ad 

'  mlssiblc  in  the  lower  sphere  of  Radiate  life.     It  is  consistent  wit 

facta  that  a  quadripartite  coral  might  bud  out,  or  otherwis 
generate,  a  variety  with  a  greater  number  of  radiating  laminx 
Some  varieties,  like  those  expressed  by  the  modern  generic  term 
Pontes,  Miilepora,  especially  the  M.  complanala,  with  its  stroni 
vertical  plates,  were  better  adapted  to  bear  the  brunt  of  tin 
breakers,  and  flourish  in  the  surf,  under  the  protection  of  tli< 
coating  NuUipore.     But  to  how  small  an  exception  is  this  tela- 
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tion  applicable!  Of  the  120  kinds  of  coral  enumerated  by 
Ehrenbcrg  in  the  Red  Sea, '  100,  at  least,  exist  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  majority  of  species,  originating  in  uncalled-for, 
unstimulated,  unselected  departures  from  parental  structure, 
establish  themselves  and  flourish  independently  of  external  in- 
fluences. All  classes  of  animals  exemplify  this  independence : 
the  Cetaceans,  under  an  extraordinary  and  nicely  graduated  range 
of  generic  and  specific  modifications ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  Fishes.' 

So,  being  unable  to  accept  the  volitional  hypothesis,  or  that 
of  impulse  from  within,  or  the  selective  force  exerted  by  out- 
ward circumstances,  I  deem  an  innate  tendency  to  deviate  from 
parental  type,  operating  through  periods  of  adequate  duration,  to 
be  the  most  probable  nature,  or  way  of  operation,  of  the  second- 
ary law,  whereby  species  have  been  derived  one  from  the  other. 

It  operates,  and  has  operated,  in  the  surface-zones  where  the 
chambered  cephalopods  floated,  and  at  the  depths  where  the  bra- 
chiopods  were  anchored,  as  in  the  more  defined  theatre  in  which 
the  various  polypes  of  the  coral  reef  display  their  diversities  of 
colour,  size,  shape,  and  structure,  independently  of  outward  in- 
fluences. This  tendency,  moreover,  is  not  exemplified  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number,  variety,  or  force  of  conceivable  *  selective ' 
surrounding  influences,  but  is  directly  as  the  simplicity  of  the 
organism.  In  the  Foraminifera^  e.  g.,  it  is  manifested  in  such 
degree  that  as  many  as  fifteen  genera  defined  by  one  given  to — 

Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact  and  swift  countorehango, 

have  been  found  by  his  followers  to  be  but  varieties  of  a  single 
type  ;  and  even  this,  too  inconstant  to  come  under  the  definition 
of  a  species  given  in  p.  792.  The  departure  from  parental  form, 
producing  the  beautiful  varieties  of  perforate  and  imperforate 
Khiz()[>ods,  and  which  exemplify  each  group,  respectively,  under 
the  Lagenine,  Nummulinine,  Globigerine,  or  under  the  Gromiine, 
Milloline,  and  Lituoline  types,  has  effected  its  ends  independently 
of  inner  volitions  or  of  out^r  selections.  Certain  encrusting;  forms 
seem  by  the  presence  of  siliceous  spicula  to  have  been  derived 
from  s[)onges ;  but  no  explanation  presents  itself  for  such  transi- 
tional changes,  save  the  fact  of  anomalous,  monstrous  births — as 
these  varieties,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  alternate-generative 
])henomena,  would  be  called  *'  in  high  life.* 

*  cccxIX^  p.  46.  •  xcix'.  p.  44. 
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Aocording  to  my  derivative  hypothesis,  a  change  takes  pluc 
first  in  the  structure  of  the  animal,  and  this,  when  suffidcntlT 
advanced,  may  lead  to  modifications  of  habits.  But  we  biv< 
no  evidence  that  the  observed  amount  of  change  in  Poriftn, 
Foraminiferay  and  Anthozoa,  &C  has  been  attended  with  tny 
change  in  the  way  or  power  in  which  they  extract  from  thdr 
]  ^  ambient  medium,  and  precipitate,  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime,  cc 

^  in  the  ))erformance  of  any  other  vital  function.      As  species  nst 

in  the  scale,  the  concomitant  change  of  structure  can  and  do6 

lead  to  change   of  habits.     But  species   owe    as    little  to  the 

accidental  concurrence  of  environing  circumstances  as  Kosmos  de- 

'  pends  on  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.     A  purposive  route 

of  development  and  change,  of  correlation  and  interdependence, 
manifesting  intelligent  Will,  is  as  determinable  in  the  successioD 
of  races  as  in  the  development  and  organisation  of  the  individual 
Generations  do  not  vary  accidentally,  in  any  and  every  direction; 
but  in  preordained,  definite,  and  correlated  courses. 

If  the  survey  of  a  series  of  siliceous  polycystins  and  diatoms, 

of  zoophytes,  of  brachiopods,  of  ammonites,  excites  pleasure  br 

their  beauty,  and  raises  worship  of  the  Power  manifesting  itsdf 

<  in  such  inconceivable  and  exhaustless  variety,  I  accept  the  relation 

J  as  one  designed,  and  in  His  due  time,  fulfilled: — 

j  To  doubt  the  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye ; 

To  doubt  the  goodness  were  to  want  a  heart ! 

'  *  Derivation '  holds  that  every  species  changes,  in  time,  by  vir- 

tue of  inherent  tendencies  thereto.  *  Natural  Selection  '  hold 
that  no  such  change  can  take  place  without  the  influence  oi 
altered  external  circumstances  educing  or  selecting  such  change. 

*  Derivation '  sees  among  the  effects  of  the  innate  tendency  U 
change,  irrespective  of  altered  surrounding  circumstances,  a  mani 
festation  of  creative  power  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  tin 
results :  and,  in  the  ultimate  forthcoming  of  a  being  susceptible  o 
appreciating  such  beauty,  evidence  of  the  preordaining  of  sud 
relation  of  power  to  the  appreciation.  *  Natural  Selection '  ac 
knowledges  that  if  ornament  or  beauty,  in  itself,  should  be  a  pur 

I  pose  in  creation,  it  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  it  as  a  hypothetjis 

*  Natural  Selection '  sees  grandeur  in  the  "  view  of  life,  with  itt 
several  powers,  having  been  originally  breathed  by  the  Creatoi 
into  a  few  forms  or  into  one :  "  *  *  Derivation  '  sees,  therein,  a 
narrow^  invocation  of  a  special  miracle  and  an  unworthy  limitation 
of  creative  power,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  manifested   daily, 

»  ccxiii".  Ed.  1860,  p.  490. 
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tf  hourly,  in  calling  into  life  many  forms,  by  conversion  of  physical 
li  and  chemical  into  vital  modes  of  force,  under  as  many  diver- 
\  sified  conditions  of  the  requisite  elements  to  be  so  combined. 
II  ^  Natural  Selection  *  leaves  the  subsequent  origin  and  succession 
I  of  species  to  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  outward  conditions : 
J.  *  Derivation '  recognises  a  purpose  in  the  defined  and  preordained 
g  course,  due  to  innate  capacity  or  power  of  change,  by  which 
J  nomogenously-created  protozoa  have  risen  to  the  higher  forms  of 
plants  and  animals. 

The  hypothesis  of  'derivation'  rests  upon  conclusions  from 
four  great  series  of  inductively  established  facts,  together  with  a 
probable  result  of  facts  of  a  fifth  class :  the  hypothesis  of '  natural 
selection'  totters  on  the  extension  of  a  conjectural  condition, 
explanatory  of  extinction  to  the  origination  of  species,  inappli- 
cable in  that  extension  to  the  majority  of  organisms,  and  not 
known  or  observed  to  apply  to  the  origin  of  any  species. 

§  427.  Epigenesis  or  Evolution  f — The  derivative  origin  of 
species,  then,  being,  at  present,  the  most  admissible  one,  and  the 
retrospective  survey  of  such  species  showing  convergence,  as  time 
recedes,  to  more  simplified  or  generalised  organisations,  analogous 
to  Von  Baer's  law  of  individual  development,  the  result  to  which 
the  suggested  train  of  thought  inevitably  leads  is  very  analogous 
in  each  instance.  If  to  Kosmos  or  the  mundane  system  has  been 
allotted  powers  equivalent  to  the  development  of  the  several 
grades  of  life,  may  not  the  demonstrated  series  of  conversions  of 
force  have  also  included  that  into  the  vital  form  ? 

In  the  last  century,  physiologists  were  divided  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple guiding  the  work  of  organic  development. 

The  *  evolutionists  '  contended  that  the  new  being  pre-existed 
in  a  complete  state  of  formation  needing  only  to  be  vivified  by 
impregnation  in  order  to  commence  the  series  of  expansions,  or 
disencasings,  culminating  in  the  independent  individual. 

The  '  epigenesists '  held  that  both  the  germ  and  its  subse- 
quent organs  were  built  up  of  juxtaposed  molecules  according 
to  the  operation  of  a  developmental  force,  or  •  nisus  forma- 
tivus.' 

Haller  maintained  the  principle  of  *  evolution,'  Buffon  that  of 
'  epigenesis.'  Hunter,  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
observations  on  the  formation  of  the  chick,  '  thought  he  could 
see  both  principles  at  work,  together  with  a  third.'  However,  as 
he  limited  the  *  pre-existing  entities '  to  *  the  materia  vitie  uni- 
versalis '  and  the  '  absorbent  faculty,'  he  would  now  be  classed 
with  the  *  epigenesists.'    For,  he  reckoned  among  the  parts  newly 
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built  op,  not  erolred,  *  the  bnin  and  heart,  with  th«r  ajt^ 
a^e,  the  nerves  and  vessels,  and  so  on  of  mil  the  other  p> 
the  body  which  we  do  not  find  «t  first.''  His  third  prind 
merely  a  modification  of  epigenesis,  viz.,  *  chang^e  in  forni 
action  of  pre-existing  parts.' 

At  the  {iresent  day  the  question  may  seem  hardly  wort] 
paper  on  which  it  is  referred  to.*  Nevertheless,  '  pre-exis 
of  germs '  and  '  evolution '  are  logically  inseparable  from  the 
of  the  origin  of  epecies  by  primary  miraculously  created 
viduals.  Cuvier,  therefore,  maintained  both,  as  firmlT  ai 
Ilaller.*  It  is,  perhafK,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inst 
of  the  degree  in  which  a  favourite  theory  may-  render  as 
to  facts  which  are  opposed  to  our  prepossessions.  Hui 
demonstrations  of  the  epigenetic  development  of  the  blasto 
and  initial  parts  of  the  chick*  were  not  known  to  Cuvier; 
the  anal<^ous  ones  of  WoIIF*  he  had  studied.  To  the  pbenoi 
of  the  blood-lakes  and  their  union  in  order  to  oonstituti 
'  circulus  vasculosus '  of  the  vitellicle,  Cuvier  opposes  the  fo 
ing  remark: — '  Mais  il  faut  n^cessairement  admettre  qu'il  y 
une  pr^' existence  de  quelques  chemins  pour  les  pointes  roi 
car  en  vertu  de  quelle  force  la  figure  veineuse  serait-elle  ton 
compoR^e  dcs  memes  vai^seaux  ayant  la  mSme  direction  ?  < 
ment  cea  vaisseaux  aboutiraient-ils  toujours  au  m^me  point 
former  un  cccur?  Toua  ces  ph^nom^nes  ne  sont  intellig 
qu'autant  qu'on  admet  quelque  pr^-existence.'  ^ 

Halter,  who  had  made  some  good  observations  on  embri 
development,  confessed  that  there  was  a  stage  in  that  of  the  i 
in  which  the  '  intestinal  canal  was  not  visible  ;'  he  would  no 
mit,  however,  that  it  was  not  formed,  or  that  it  did  not  pre-e 
bnt  affinned  that  it  was  too  minute  to  be  perceived  ;  not  unti 
head  and  limb-buds  of  the  chick  appeared,  was  the  inte 
visibly  '  evolved.' ' 


'  Thn  fDcaBoment  or  imbozing  ('emboitclneDt')  of  gnmi  vsa  d««ned,  a  e^ 
or  more  ago,  to  recti™  support  from  the  evolution  of  buds  and  olhpr  parts  of  i 
anil  from  SnaiDmcrdniii'ii  discorcrics  id  the  chrjmili^  not  only  of  the  pnrtH 
afterwards  form  the  liuttcrfl;,  as  vlngs  antcnnv.  &c.,  but  nlso  of  the  eggs 
wi-ro  tri  U-  laid  in  that  phase  of  life.  Bonnet  drew  an  inference  in  fnvour  c 
wimnTii'w  from  his  diwoveryof  the  namoroua  aiici'es'ive  genprations  of  Aphidrt  ■ 
might  be  impregiinled  by  s  single  copulation.     (See,  lio»M-er.  cilii'.  pp.  27,  39 

■  ixTiii".  '  IX.  vol.  y.  Pis.  liviii.-.|wviii.  '  recTi". 

•  wcvii".  lorn.  i».  p.  236. 

'  "  I'lirtcB  BiiiniHliH  non  noTitiT  fonuantur.  snl  transeunt  ei  statu  obscuro  in 
spieuum."— xivm".  lorn.  viii.  sectio  2d«.  p.  150-1,16.  .\lso  'MJnioire  II.,  ai 
formation  du  Poulet,'  p.  182. 
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To  the  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  steps  in  the  successive 
building  up  and  moulding  of  the  intestinal  canal,  out  of  the 
*  mucous  layer'  of  the  blastoderm,  Cuvier  objects: — ^  Mais 
quand  il  serait  vrai  que  I'intestin  se  forme  comme  Wolff  croyait 
Tavoir  observe,  il  n'en  r^sulterait  aucune  preuve  en  faveur  de 
Tepigen^se  ;  car  le  nombril,  par  lequel  Tembryon  tient  k  son  pla- 
centa, est  d'abord  tout  aussi  large  que  Tanimal  lui-meme ;  c'est 
en  envcloppant  la  portion  du  jaune  qui  doit  rester  dans  I'int^- 
rieur,  que  la  peau  finit  par  r^trecir  de  plus  en  plus  cette  ou- 
verture,  qui  primitivement  n'en  £tait  pas  une,  et  par  la  rdduire  a 
I'ombilic  tel  qu'on  le  voit  dans  le  poulet  ou  dans  Tenfant  naissant.'  * 

Geoffroy  contended  that  the  dogma  of  *  pre-existence  of  germs ' 
owed  its  origin  to  a  metaphysical  explanation  of  ill-observed  phe- 
nomena. To  admit  that  a  germ  included  within  itself  all  the 
forms,  in  miniature,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  manifested,  and 
to  develope  such  theory  by  a  matter  so  indefinable,  was  to  mul- 
tiply, at  will,  the  most  gratuitous  suppositions.'  His  opponent's 
passages,  above  quoted,  in  defence  of  a  doctrine  now  deemed  by 
embryologists  to  be  dead  and  buried,  have  hardly  other  than  his- 
torical interest ;  ^  and  I  should  not  have  recalled  them,  or  their 

*  cccvii''.  torn.  iv.  p.  277.  *  Anat.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

'  A  polemical  bishop,  viewing  with  the  mixed  feelings  of  his  kind  the  dawn  of  new 
light,  which,  in  1669,  began  to  flood  men's  minds  from  the  'Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,'  commenced  his  attack  by  insinuating  '  unsoundness '  in  the  author ; 
then  called  upon  Locke  *to  clear  himself  by  declaring  to  the  world,  that  he  owned* 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  hath  been  received  in  the  Christian  Church.*  (Bp. 
of  Worcester's  '  Answer  to  Locke's  Second  Letter/  p.  4.)  Finally,  he  charged  him 
with  diffiising  principles  inconsistent  with,  and  sapping  the  grounds  of,  belief  in  the 
following  articles  of  the  Christian  faith:  *the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,'  the  'Trinity,* 
and  the  *  Incarnation  of  Our  Saviour.*  It  is  in  reference  to  the  first  article  that  the 
antagonism  of  *  evolution  *  and  'epigenesis'  curiously  comes  in.  Stillingfleet,  con- 
tending for  the  dogma  of  the  '  same  body,*  against  the  objection  of  the  transitory  state 
of  its  particles  during  life,  affirmed  that  'every  seed  had  that  body  in  little  which  is 
afterwards  so  much  enlarged,'  and  in  proof  that  *  it  hath  its  proper  organical  parts, 
which  makes  it  the  same  body  with  that  which  it  grows  up  to,  (lb.  p.  40),  refers  to 
•  certain  most  accurate  observations  whereby  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned  in 
them,  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  call  corn.* 

To  which  Locke  replied:  "  If  that  could  be  so,  and  that  the  plant  in  its  full  growth 
lit  harvest,  increased  by  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  matter  added 
to  it  as  it  had,  when  it  lay,  in  little,  concealed  in  the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the 
very  same  body ;  yet  to  say  that  every  minute  grain  of  the  hundred  grains  contained 
in  that  little  organised  seminal  plant  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  same  with  that  grain 
which  contains  that  whole  little  seminal  plant,  and  all  those  invisible  grains  in  it,  is 
to  say  that  one  grain  is  the  same  with  an  hundred,  and  one  hundred  distinct  grains 
the  same  with  one ;  which  I  shaU  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all 
the  wheat  in  the  world  is  but  one  grain.**  ('Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcestei;* 
in  cccxxxvi".  vol.  i.  p.  658.) 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  here,  is  to  note  how  the  latest  movement  in  Science  is 
pressed  into  questions  of  theological  dogma.    The  newly  established  '  Philosophical 
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subject,  were  it  not  that  ghoeta  of '  pre-existence  *  and  *  ertdn: 
Btill  haunt  some  chambers  of  the  physiological  mansion,  and 
exercise,  to  many,  perhaps,  an  unsuspected,  sway  over  ce 
biological  problems. 

Although  in  the  Debates  of  1830,  the  question  of  ' 
exbtence  of  Germs,'  was  the  sole  one  in  which,  as  applie 
Embryogeoy,  I  held  with  Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire,  I  remi 
the  thrall  of  that  dogma  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  single-e 
organisms,  whether  in  or  out  of  body.'  Every  result  of  form 
tioD  I  believed,  with  most  physiologists,  to  be  the  genetic  out* 
of  a  pre-existing  '  cell.'  The  first  was  due  to  miraculous  iaU 
sition  and  suspension  of  ordinary  laws ;  it  contained,  poteoti 
all  future  possible  cells.  CeU-development  exemplified  evoh 
of  pre-existing  germs,  the  progeny  of  the  primary  cell.  '] 
propagated  themselres  by  self-division,  or  by  '  proUferatioi 
minute  granules  or  atoms,  which,  when  properly  nourished,  t 
multiplied  by  self-diviBioo,  and  grew  to  the  likeness  of  the  pa; 
cells. 

Those  who  still  hold  by  this  rag  of  '  pre-existence  of  ge 
call  all  organic  corpuscles  or  granules  '  cell-gemmules,*  and  i 
tain  that  they  are  transmitted,  sometimes  becoming  deveh 

Tranaactions '  were,  theD,  giving  Ifl  the  worM  the  reaults  of  the  improved  Dntd 
nifjing  glasBcs,  some  of  which  reBulta — e,g. '  Bpermatt>zoa ' — were  iDtorprelet 
WSJ  which  Heemrd  to  belp  the  Bishop's  view  of  the  reBmrection  and  his  interpn 
*of  the  teila,  1  Cor.  it.  37-40.  I  quote  Locke's  remuk  for  its  hiatoHcal  iotai 
JJicniecopic  Anatom]'  :^'  It  doea  not  appear,  bj  any  thing  I  can  find  in  this  tex 
St.  Paul  here  compared  the  bod;  pradnced.  with  the  seminal  and  organiral  p^^ 
taineJ  in  the  grain  it  sprung  from,  Init  with  the  whole  sensible  gmin  thut  whs 
Hicruecopes  bad  not  then  discoTered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  seed  -  an 
posing  it  should  have  been  ravealed  to  Si.  Paul  (though  in  the  Scripture  we  Sdc 
reveUtioD  of  natural  philosophj),  jtl  an  argumeat  taken  from  a  thiDg  perfect 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  he  of  no  maaDer  of  use  to 
nor  serve  at  all  either  to  iQEitruct  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that  those  Si 
writ  to  knew  as  well  aa  Mr.  Lewenbocke ;  jet  JOOr  Lordship  thereby  proros  e 
raising  of  the  same  body,'  &c. 

In  fact  Lorke,  having  been  driren  by  the  Bishop  to  look  into  the  Scriptural  n 
ol  that  article  of  a  progT«esively  dersloped  theoIogiFiil  summary  or  '  crped,'  wit 
WHS  charged  by  StillingfleeC  with  undermining,  replied:  'I  must  not  part  wit) 
article  of  the  resurrection,  without  returning  my  thnoks  to  your  Lordxhip  for  n 
me  take  notice  nf  a  fault  in  mj  "Kssay."  When  I  writ  that  book,  I  look  it  for  ni 
as  I  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scripture  hail  mentioiifid  i 
press  terms,  "tile  resurrection  of  the  body ;"  but  upon  the  occasion  your  Loi 
haa  given  me  in  your  last  letter  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  peve 
has  declared  iMnceming  the  restirrectioD.  and  finding  do  such  express  wonts  i 
Scripture,  us  that  "  the  body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  tho  I 
1  shall  iu  the  next  edition  of  it  change  these  words  of  my  book,  "  the  Ar-ad  bod 
men  shall  rise,"  into  ibpsoof  Scripture,  "  the  ilead  shall  rise.'"  (Ewsy,  B.  \r, 
j  7,  and  o 
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sometimes  lying  dormant  from  generation  to  generation,  indepen- 
dent,  autonomous,  pre-existing  from  their  primal  miraculous  crea- 
tion, as  descendants,  like  all  higher  forms  of  life  ^of  that  one  form 
of  "  Natural  Selection"  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.'  Darwin 
grafts  upon  this  modification  of  the  old  evolutional  dogma '  his 
provisional  hypothesis  of  *  Pangenesis.'  (cccviii".) 

In  like  manner  the  Evolutionists  hold  that  every  single-celled 
organism,  torule,  organic  molecule,  out  of  the  body,  arises  from  a 
pre-existent  germ;  and  that  such  germs  abound  in  the  air,  in 
the  waters,  or  wherever  any  forms  of  living  matter  may  happen 
to  make  their  appearance. 

*  Studying  under  this  belief  the  phenomena  described  in  cxlii.,  I  was  led  to  regard, 
all  '  celU*  or  organic  unita  concerned  in  development  and  repair  as  the  progenj  of  the 
primary  germ-cell  in  the  ovarium  of  the  mother,  and  to  be  in  that  sense  '  derivative/ 
Save  in  the  case  of  the  hypothetical  primordial  created  unit,  such  primary  ovarian 
cell  in  the  Aphis  and  all  sexual  organisms  I  regarded  as  impregnated.  The  derivative 
cells  or  organic  unita  propagated  themselves  independently  of  direct  sexual  inter- 
course ;  but,  that  they  should  not  be  remotely  or  indirectly  related  to  the  act  by  which 
their  seat,  the  developed  organism,  came  to  be, — in  which  organism,  or  its  partheno- 
genetically  propagated  ofbpring,  the  '  cells  *  subsequently  were  formed, — was  to  me 
inconceivable  on  the  then  accepted  hypothesis  of  '  pre-existeuce  of  germs '  or  *  omnis 
cellula  e  cellulA/  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  opposes  to  the  above  view  the  remark,  '*  My 
gemmules'*  («my  germ-cells)  "are  supposed  to  be  formed  quite  independently  of 
sexual  intercourse,  by  each  separate  ceU  or  unit  throughout  the  body."  (cccvni''.  ii.  p. 
375.)  Yet,  his  provisional  hypothesis  of  'pangenesis'  assumes  that  they  (*  cells,'  'cell- 
gemmules,' ' unita ')  "are  transmitted  from  the  parenta  to  the  offspring  "  (ib.).  But  how 
so  (in  sexual  species),  save  as  the  progeny  or  outcome  of  the  primary  impregnated  germ- 
cell  in  the  mother,  whence  aU  subsfquent  development  and  cell-generation  radiated? 
Take  any  case  in  cocviii".,  which  '  Pangenesia'  is  propounded  to  explain — and  aU  the 
given  instances  of  varieties,  malformations,  &c,  are  from  sexual  organisms  —as  e.g. 

*  when  a  stag  is  castrated  the  gemmules  derived  from  the  antlers  of  his  progenitors 
quite  fail  to  be  developed.'  (Ib.  ii.  p.  399):  to  each  I  should  reply  aa  to  this  case:—  Such 
stag  first  existed  as  an  impregnated  unit  in  the  oviducal  ovum  of  the  mother.  By  the 
'  spontaneous  fission  *  or  '  cleavage  process  *  it  must  have  existed  as  a  mass  of  impreg- 
nated gemmules.  Assuming,  with  Mr.  Darwin,  that  some  of  these  gemmules  were 
derived  from  the  antlers  of  its  parent,  yet  they  are  not  less  the  progeny  of  the  primary 
germ-cell  which  was  formed  within  the  ovarium  of  the  female  and  was  fertilised  by  the 
male.  It  may  be  a  defect  of  power;  but  I  fail,  after  every  endeavour,  to  appreciate  the 
'  fundamental  difference'  between  Mr.  Darwin's  cell-hypothesis  of  1 S68  and  mine  of  1849 
(cxLii.  p.  6-8).  Both  of  them  I  now  regard  as  fimdunentally  erroneous ;  in  so  far  as 
they  are  absolutely  based  on  •  pre-existence  '—or  *  omnis  cellula,'  &c.  No  doubt,  many 
cells  or  organic  unita  are  derived  from  pre-exiating  celU  (vol.  i.  p.  626) :  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  palo  or  granulated  blood-cella  which  suggested  to  me,  in  1838,  the  idea  of 
the  genetic  mo«le  of  formation  of  the  ordmary  blood-discs,  is  a  true  phenomenon  :  but 
such  mode  of  formation  is  subordinate  to  a  wider  law.  Under  given  conditions 
mattt'r  in  solution  aggregates  and  shows  form ;  if  inorganic  as  '  crystal,'  if  organic  aa 

*  spherule':  in  the  one  the  proceaa  is  termed  'crystallization,'  in  the  other  '  formifac- 
tion.'  If  the  large  *  pale  cell '  was  first  filled  by  fluid  holding  organic  matter  in 
solution,  the  smaller  granules  or  atoms  it  subsequently  discharged  might  be  the  result 
of '  formifaction ':  it  is  at  least  a  more  aimple,  and  I  believe  truer,  idm  of  their  origin 
than  that  which  ascribes  such  origin  to  a  mysterious  genetic  act  under  the  name  of 

*  proliferation.' — (cccrui".  vol.  ii.  p.  874.) 
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§  428.  Komogtny^  or  Thaumatogtnif9* — The  Frencli  Ac* 
nf  Sciences  was  the  field  t^  diKusuon  and  debate,  from  ISi 
ltJ64,  between  the  'Evolutionists'  holding  the  doctrine  ol 
inary  life  by  miracle,  and  the  '  Epigenesists '  who  try  to 
that  the  phcnoaiena  are  due  to  the  operation  of  exietiog 
The  analogy  of  the  discusaion  between  Pasteur  and  Pouchet 
that  betn-ecn  Cuvier  and  Geoffroy,  is  cunonsly  close.  Be 
the  superiority  in  fact  and  ar^^ument,  Pasteur,  like  CuTier 
the  adrantajre  of  subserving  the  prepossessions  of  the  *  pai 
order '  and  the  needs  of  theology.  The  justice  of  Jamin's 
inary,*  awarding  to  the  chemist  the  palm  of  superior  can 
skill  both  in  devising  and  performing  the  experiments,  an( 
posing  the  inferiority  of  the  physiologist  in  polemical  ability 
coolness  nf  arguraent-atinn,  cannot  he  denied.  Neverthi 
Pouchet,  is  rapidly  acquiring,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  mo 
that  jweitinn  which  Gcofiroy  Saint-Hilaire  has  taken  in  n 
to  the  ori>rin  of  species.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  instructivf 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  history  of  prepress. 

Some  rare  instances,  in  every  generation,  are  gifted  witi 
faculty  of  discerning  the  light  of  truth  through  all  obstruc 
when  its  glimmer  is  of  the  feeblest  their  brain  respons 
vibrates  through  a  harrier  of  beliefs,  prepoBsessiona,  precise 
across  thickets  of  facts  deemed  to  he  rightly  understood,  atl 
accepted  '  laws'  and  principles,  organised  corps  of  the  soldii 
science,  public  opinion,  &c, ;  and  these  men  never  know 
they  are  beaten  and  put  out  of  court :  happily,  against  atl 
drancc,  they  persist — '  ^epur  si  muovf.' 

Pasteur  by  an  ingeniously  devised  apparatus,*  collected  t 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  described  and  figured  them  as  examp 
'  organised  corpuscles,' '  globules,'  or  the  '  germa '  of  living  tl 
there  floating.*  In  a  solution  of  oi^anic  matter,  othenvise 
for  the  development  of  life,  the  addition  of  some  of  these  e 
was  followed  by  the  appearance,  in  abundance,  of  its  simple  f 

To  the  conclusion  that  the  monads  were  the  conscqnenct 
merely  the  sequence,  of  the  '  enaemencement,'  it  can  be  obj 
that  the  atmospheric  atoms  figured'  are  not  like  the  obst 
formified  corpuscles  by  which  bacteriums  have  been  seen  1 

'  vi/Kii.  law,  yirti,  root  of  yiymuu,  to  '  beMme,'  or  come  into  being. 

*  Sav/ia.  miraclp,  firm. 

»  cccxxxiv",  pp,  442,  443.         '  cccix".  p.  2fl,  PI,  I.  fig.  I-        *  lb.  P|.  1.  Sg, 

*  lb.  "quelqupH  corpuscle*  orgnniiwes," — p,  28.  PI.  I.  figs.  2.  3.4: — "tout 
sfmblrtblps  i  JcH  germi'B  d'orgaui Braes  inKriciireB."— p.  37.  Of  the  ntriouB 
markiil  formii  of  ova  or  germs  of  towec  orgHnisiiin.  I  know  not  anj'  recognisable 
figures  alioT*  cited. 
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built  up ;  and,  that  the  chemical  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subject,  in  their  extraction  from  the  atmosphere,  would  be  likely 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  fecund  germs,  if  any  were  present.  To 
the  alleged  absence  of  any  organisms  in  the  experiments  which 
were  calculated  to  exclude  extraneous  germs,  and  to  unfit  the 
infusion  for  the  development  of  any  it  might  contain,  the  graver 
objection  applies,  that  the  microscopic  power  employed  by  Pas- 
teur in  their  search  was  insufficient.  Dr.  Child,*  in  experiments 
which  seem  to  be  as  exclusive  as  Pasteur's,  does  obtain  bacte- 
riums,  discoverable,  at  first,  by  a  power  of  1,500  diameters,  and, 
once  so  seen,  afterwards  recognisable  by  a  power  of  750  diame- 
ters :  whereas  Pasteur,  in  his  quests  did  not  avail  himself  of  a 
power  exceeding  350  diameters,  and  consequently  failed  to  detect 
the  evidence  of  *  nomogeny,'  under  conditions  as  decisive  as  can 
be  hoped  in  an  attempt  to  prove  a  negative.  Against  *  pan- 
spermism^'  or  the  dogma  that  animalcules  of  infusions  come,  in- 
variably and  exclusively,  from  pre-existing  germs  falling  from 
the  air,  Pouchet  records  the  results  of  experiments,  conclusive 
or  satisfactory  from  their  simplicity  and  ease  of  repetition,  and 
freedom  from  need  of  minute>  ambiguous,  manipulatory  precau- 
tions.' 

A  glass  tube  containing  a  filtered  infusion  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  glass  dish  containing  the  same  infusion :  this  stands 
in  a  wider  dish  of  water  in  which  a  bell-glass  is  placed  covering 
the  vessels  with  the  infusion.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days 
the  tube-infusion  has  a  thick  film  abounding  with  ciliate  infuso- 
ria :  the  dish-infusion  has  a  thin  reticulate  film  containing  only 
bactcriums  and  other  small  non-ciliate  ^  microzoaires.'  It  is 
^  difficult  to  see  how  the  germs  of  the  one  kind  of  creatures  should 
have  entered  or  become  developed  in  the  one  vessel  and  entirely 
different  kinds  in  the  other.' ' 

I  refer  the  reader  to  cccxii".  and  cccxxxv''.  for  further  ana- 
lysis of  the  grounds  of  the  disputants,  and  proceed  to  remark, 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  process  of  development  of  a  Para" 
mecium*  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  ovarian  ovum  in  Fish 
or  Mammal,  that  either  fig.  555  or  fig.  416,  vol.  i.  of  the  pre- 

»  cccxii".  '  cccx".  pp.  122,  136. 

■  cccxu".  p.  101:  paraphrasing  Pouchet : — *  Si  leg  oeufs  tombaient  de  Tatmoephire, 
oomme  le  pi^tendent  lea  panspennistea,  il  n*j  aurait  pas  de  raison  au  monde  qui 
piit  faire  que,  dans  la  m^me  portion  d'air,  T^prouvette  en  soit  constamment  remplie  et 
l;i  cuvette  jamais.  Cello-ci  m&me,  k  cause  de  aa  surface  bicn  autrement  ^tendue, 
derrait  en  ricolter  infiniment  plus.* — cccx".  p.  136. 

*  cccx".  PI.  II.  figs.  1-5,  and  cccxi^.  PL  I.  fig.  1. 
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9cnt  work  serves^  a$t  well  as  those  given  by  Pouchet,  to  exempt 
it.  The  ])n>li|^erou8  pellicle,  due  to  the  resolution  into  moledi 
of  the  primarily  fonnified  bacteriums  and  vibrios  of  infusici 
answorH  to  the  molecular  contents  of  the  ovisac.  In  both  instiDt 
the  molecules  or  granules  aggregate  into  groups  forming  spheflB 
more  opake  than  the  rest  (as  in  fig.  555,  a):  as  the  aggregiti 
and  coalescence  advances  the  sphere  becomes  more  opake,  m 
definite :  then  a  clear  line  marks  its  inclusion  within  a  membni 
analogous  to  a  ^  zona  pellucida/  and  proclaims  its  individualisat 
(as  in  ib.  n).  Next  appears  a  clear  nucleus,  answering  to  i 
genninal  vesicle  (as  in  ib.  c).  Fission  of  the  nucleus  is  folloi 
by  that  of  the  monad,  which  may  thus  multiply  itself  within 
primary  envelope  ( CklamydomonaSy  CCXLix.  fig.  29),  like 
cleavage-formation  of  the  germ-mass :  ciliary  organs  are  acquii 
in  both  instances,  rotating  the  germ-mass  in  the  mammal 
ovum,  and  extricating  the  monad  from  its  proligerous  b< 
whereupon  it  revolves  or  darts  along,  a  free  animalcule,  in 
subjacent  liquor  of  the  infusion. 

In  neither  instance  is  there  any  support,  from  observatioD^ 
the  derivation  of  germ-mass  or  of  monad  by  evolution  out  of  a  p 
existing  cell :  in  both  instances  have  the  processes  of  epigeiM 
or  building  up  ab  initio  been  repeatedly  seen  and  traced.' 

In  the  case  of  the  ciliate  infusory  the  following  are  the  prim 
or  preliminary  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  proligerous  pellv 
or  *  Burdach's  mucous  layer.'  In  the  clear  filtered  infusioi 
slightly  opalescent  appearance  precedes  the  formation  of 
thin  superficial  film.  This  consists  of  molecules  of  various  sij 
the  most  minute  testing  the  highest  powers  of  the  microsco 
These  molecules  I  attribute  to  the  act  of  formifaction,  wb 
in  reference  to  organic  matter  in  solution  corresj)onds  with 
crystalline  aggregation  of  mineral  matter  in  solution.  Solut 
of  organic  matter,  such  as  clear  serum  from  a  blister,  enclosed 
'  goldbeater's  *  skin  or  other  close  membrane,  and  inserted 
ncatli  the  integument  of  a  living  Mammal — even  distilled  wj 
which  so  placed  obtains  the  elements  of  formifaction  by  endosmt 
— show  its  results  in  the  form  of  granules,  white  blood-cells  p 
globules,  &c.  These  experiments  need  repetition  and  modificat 
mainly  in  reference  to  the  objection  that  such  ^  leucocytes  '  mii 
have  wriggled  their  way,  like  Abamce,  from  without,  through 

'  cccx".  pp.  352-388.  cccxi".  pp.  133-2r)3.  cccxii".  pp.  121-129.  cc<:xiu' 
1046.  cccxiv".  p.  »74.  ocx;xv'.  p.  467:  Mimtogazza  spent  sixteen  consecutive  2i( 
in  obsen'inji;  thin  genesis. 
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close  texture  of  the  enclosing  bag.*  In  the  proligerous  pellicle  the 
larger  molecules  unite  end  to  end,  forming  bacteriums,  or  less  re- 
gularly into  masses  composing  Torulce  :  these  send  out  parts  which 
become  jointed  tubes,  and  may  terminate  in  rows  of  sporules 
(Penicillium)  or  capsules  of  such  {Asperf/illus),  The  bacteriums 
may,  by  further  union  and  confluence,  form  vibrios.  There  is 
much  activity,  allied  in  character  to  the  Brunonian  movements ;  ^ 
which,  after  a  time,  ceases,  and  the  bacteriums,  vibrios,  &c.  are 
decomposed  to  constitute  the  secondary  series  of  molecules  in  and 
from  which  the  development  of  the  higher  ciliate  Infusory  takes 
place.  The  formation  of  the  proligerous  pellicle  or  *  secondary 
histolytic  mass  of  molecules ''  by  the  primary  developments  and 
resolutions  of  the  organic  material,  is  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  the  germ-mass,  in  ovo,  by  the  successive  spontaneous  fissions, 
assimilations,  and  ultimate  coalescence  of  the  progeny  of  the  origi- 
nal germinal  cell. 

To  meet  the  inevitable  question  of  *  Whence  the  first  organic 
matter  ? '  the  Nomogenist  is  reduced  to  enumerate  the  existing  ele- 
ments into  which  the  simplest  living  jelly  {Protogenes  of  Haeckel) 
or  sarcode  {AmcBba)  is  resolvable,  and  to  contrast  the  degree  of 
probability  of  such  elements  combining,  under  unknown  condi- 
tions, as  the  first  step  in  the  resolution  of  other  forces  into  vital 
force,  with  the  degree  of  probability  remaining,  after  the  obser- 
vations above  recorded,  of  the  interposition  of  a  miraculous  power 
associating  those  elements  into  living  germs,  or  forms  with  powers 
of  propagating  their  kind  to  all  time,  as  the  sole  condition  of 
their  ubiquitous  manifestation,  in  the  absence  of  any  secondary 
law  thereto  ordained. 

In  this,  the  last  general  summary  of  work  which  I  am  likely 
to  find  time  to  complete,  the  expression  of  belief  on  one  or  two 
points  where  proof  is  wanting  may  be  condoned.  The  chance 
of  its  being  a  help,  or  encouragement,  to  any  younger,  more 
vigorous,  mind,  bent  upon  grappling  with  such  problems, outweighs 
any  anticipation  of  trouble  consequent  upon  the  avowal. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  more  consistent  with  the  present  phase  of 
dynamical  science  and  the  observed  gradations  of  living  things,  to 
suppose  that  sarcode  or  the  *  protogenal '  jelly-speck  should  be 
formable  through  concurrence  of  conditions  favouring  such  com- 
bination of  their  elements  and  involving  a  change  of  force  produc- 
tive of  their  contractions  and  extensions,  molecular  attractions 
and  repulsions — and  that  sarcode  has  so  become,  from  the  period 

I  cx^xni".  *  ccxTiu".  p.  470,  Id  all  organic  molecules,  liring  or  dead. 

•  CCCXXXT^.  p.  10. 
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when  its  irrelative  repetitions  resulted  In  the  tmI  oiAs: 
of*  OOToon,"  exemplifying  the  earliest  procew  of  'fontt 
organic  crrftallisation — than  that  all  existing  samdeir 
ffrufi  '  are  the  reeult  of  genetio  descent  from  a  gem  £-. 
to  a  primary  act  of  miraculous  interposition. 

Some,  accepting  the  latter  alternative,  teach  thtt,^, 
rations  of  the  first-created  saroode  hare  descended  to  uk 
from  the  period  of  the  Laurentian  limestone,  other  mk 
Kpring  have  developed  and  improTed,  or  have  heen  hIsut 
Iiiplior  forms  of  living  beings.  I  prefer,  however,  wMbs 
in  such  spcculatioDB,  to  consider  the  TariouB  dailvnmiE 
developed  forms  of  protozoal  or  protistal  jcUtet,  nm 
tiin{rlc-cclled  oi^anisms,  to  have  been  as  many  rcnttfri' 
the  higher  grades  have  ramified,  than  that  the  oiigindi: 
organic  creation  is  to  be  referred,  as  the  Egyptian  ptiHst 
(if  the  universe,  to  a  single  ^gg. 

Amber  or  steel  when  magnetised  seem  to  exercise 'rt 
they  do  not  attract  all  Bubetances  alike.  To  the  suhil^'. 
due  distance  they  tend  to  move ;  but,  through  denntyd: 
tiition,  cannot  outstretch  thereto  ;  so  they  draw  the 'e 
xubstancc  to  tbcmBclves.  If  the  amber  be  not  mbW. 
htcfl  bar  otherwise  magoetiBed,  thej  are  '  dead '  to  tuA 
The  movement  of  a  free  body  to  a  magnet  has  always  ai 
terest,  often  wonder,  from  ite  analogy  to  the  self-nwtia 
moo  and  apparently  peculiar  to  '  life.' 

A  sjipck  of  protogenal  jelly  or  of  sarcode,  if  alive,  fix 
logons  relations  to  certain  substances :  but  the  soft  yieMi 
ullows  the  part  next  the  attractive  matter  to  move  the 
then  by  retraction  to  draw  such  matter  into  the  sarnx 
which  overspreads,  didsolvcs,  and  assimilates  it.  We  m 
Pratogenfi  or  Ameeba  has  extended  a  *  pseudopod,'  hu 
prty,  has  drawn  it  in,  swallowed,  and  digested  it.  No 
however,  arc  recognisable ;  neither  muscle,  mouth,  nor« 

If  the  [lortion  of  iron  attracted  by  the  magnet  becan 
with  the  substance  of  its  attractor,  the  analogy  thereto  < 
of  the  aha;ma  would  be,  perhaps,  closer,  more  just, 
other  analogy  which  is  expressed  by  terms  borrowed 
procedure  of  higher  organisms. 

From  certain  knowledge  of  the  homogeneous,  by  son 
'  unorganieed,'  texture  of  Protogenei  and  Abama,  we  ca 
dicatc  of  their  having  sensation  or  exercising  volitioi 
'  life'  and  suitable  organic  eubstnnce  at  due  distances, 
making  contact  seems  as  inevitable,  as  independent  of 
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I  tion  of  the  abaemay  as  in  the  case  of  amber  or  steely  given  *  mag- 
f  netisation'  and  attractable  substances  at  due  distance. 
I  The  term  *  living,*  in  the  one  case,  is  correlative  with  the  term 
*  magnetic '  in  the  other.  Devitalise  the  sarcode,  immagnetise 
the  steel,  and  both  cease  to  manifest  their  respective  vital  or 
magnetic  phenomena.  In  that  respect  both  are  '  defunct.'  Only 
the  steel  resists  much  longer  the  surrounding  decomposing 
agencies. 

A  man  perceives  a  ripe  fruit :  if  he  can  and  will,  he  stretches 
out  his  hand,  plucks,  brings  to  his  mouth,  masticates,  swallows, 
and  digests  it. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  the  difference  between  such 
series  of  actions  in  the  man  and  the  attractive  and  assimilative 
movements  of  the  amseba,  be  less  or  greater,  than  the  difference 
between  these  acts  of  the  amasba  and  the  attracting  and  retain- 
ing acts  of  the  magnet. 

More  may  be  said  on  both  questions  than  I  have  here  space  for ; 
but,  when  all  is  said,  the  question,  I  think,  may  be  put  with  some 
confidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ultimate  reply  and  the  affinity 
to  truth,  and  liberty  to  accept  it,  in  the  equal  respondent,  viz., 
whether  the  amsebal  phenomena  are  so  much  more  different,  or  so 
essentially  different,  from  the  magnetic  phenomena  than  they  are 
from  the  mammalian  phenomena,  as  to  necessitate  the  invocation 
of  a  special  miracle  for  their  manifestation  ? 

Magnetic  phenomena  are  sufficiently  wonderful,  exemplifying, 
as  they  do,  one  of  those  subtle,  interchangeable,  may  we  not  say 
'  immaterial,'  modes  of  force  which  endows  the  metal  with  the 
power  of  attracting,  selecting,  and  making  to  move  a  substance 
extraneous  to  itself.  It  is  analogically  conceivable  that  the 
same  Cause  which  has  endowed  His  world  with  power  conver- 
tible into  magnetic,  electric,  thermotic  and  other  forms  or  modes 
of  force,  has  also  added  the  conditions  of  conversion  into  the  vital 
mode. 

Nerve-force  we  know  to  be  convertible  into  electric  energy, 
and  reciprocally  :  and  from  the  electric  force,  so  induced,  magnetic 
and  other  modes  have  been  derived  (vol.  i.  p.  357).  The  direc- 
tion, then,  in  which  may  be  anticipated  the  replies  to  the  ulti- 
mate question,  will  be  toward  an  admission  of  the  originating 
and  vitalising  of  the  primary  jelly-speck  or  sarcode-granule,  by 
the  operation  of  a  change  of  force  forming  part  of  the  constitution 
of  Kosmos ;  not  contrary  to  its  ordained  laws,  in  the  sense  in 
which 'miracle' or  the  'interposition  of  special  creative  act/ is 

rightly  understood. 

8o2 
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But  from  protozoa,'  or  protista,  to  plants  and  aninialB,  Ae 
dation  u  cloecr  than  from  magDetiBed  iron   to   ritalised  ear 

From  reflex  acts  of  the  nenous  system  atiinnilp  pige  to  een 
and  volitional  ones. 

And  with  that  ascent  are  associated  brain^centres  progrvsa 
increasing  in  size  and  complexity.  Arrest  the  developme 
the  human  brain  at  the  point  it  has  reached  in  the  '  Artec, 
the  faculty  of  generalising  and  giving  expression  to  such  i 
ralieationB  is  wanting.  The  Aztecs  can  articulate  wonla, 
apply  the  right  noun  to  the  thing,  as  e.g.  '  bread,*  '  chair ; ' 
they  caunot  combine  ideas  into  propositiona  and  say  '  m 
bread,' '  set  me  the  chair.' 

For  such  advance  in  intellectual  acta  more  brain  is  ^sei 
Compared  with  the  normal  state  of  brains  in  the  brutes 
endowed,  so  much  more  cerebral  substance  is  required,  a 
such  position,  as  to  make  the  great  and  sudden  rise,  in  the  h 
grades  of  man,  which  is  refemd  to  in  p.  144. 

Thought  relates  to  the  '  brain '  of  man  as  does  electrici^  t 
nervous  *  battery '  of  the  torpedo :  both  are  forms  of  fcMrce 
the  results  of  action  of  their  respective  organs. 

Each  sensation  aflPects  a  cerebral  fibre,  and  in  so  affectii 
gives  it  the  faculty  of  repeating  the  action,  wherein  memory 
sists,  and  sensation  in  a  dream. 

A  dog  at  the  sight  of  a  rabbit  receives  a  sensation  whic 
duces  a  volition,  and  he  barks  with  the  excitement  of  the  c 
He  sleeps,  and  by  suppressed  barking  and  agitation  of  1 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  dreams.  Shalt  we  obtain  any  fu 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  act  or  acts  resulting  in  this  si 
tion,  memory,  dreamy  imagination,  by  saying  that  the  percei 
of  the  rabbit  reaches  the  '  soul '  of  the  dog  by  the  affection  < 
cerebral  fibres  ?  Is  the  '  soul '  of  the  dog  other  than  the 
Bonified  sum  of  his  psychological  manifestations  ? 

The  '  sight '  of  the  dog  is  its  faculty  of  vision,  the  *  aou 
a  dog  is  its  power  of  knowing  what  it  sees  and  determining 
cordingly  :  it  may  approach  the  object  with  every  manifest! 
of  sentiments  of  gladness  and  submissive  alfection:  it  may 
upon  it  with  every  sign  of  rage :  it  may  pursue  it  with  e 
mark  of  excited  ardour. 

And  these  mental  activities  can  only  go  on  for  a  time ; 
waste  thereby  occasioned  of  fibre  and  of  power  calls  for  ri 

■  Tbi»  is  the  better  B9  well  as  older  C«rm  ;  £u«' 1>ci  ig  uiiderBtO'>d  as  'lire'  n 
rsllj,  and  before  derelopntent  liaa  diSerentiatKl  its  manifeeUitiinia  into  unanibti 
'  vegetal '  and  '  animal '  moduli. 
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vation,  and  this  for  repose,  of  the  mental  organ.  In  sleep  the 
eyes  close  and  sight  goes;  what  then  happens  to  the  brain- 
fibres  we  cannot  see  nor  tell :  but  the  sum  of  action  called 
*  soul '  ceases.  Deep  sleep  is  utter  unconsciousness  to  Dog  and 
Man.  The  initial  steps,  and  partial  resumptions,  of  brain-action 
are  '  dreams  ' ;  the  awakening  one  issuing,  often  suddenly,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  consciousness. 

I  am  most  averse  to  travel  beyond  my  proper  province ;  but 
a  general  physiological  conclusion  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  inevitably  brings  on  collision  with  a  dogmatic 
affirmation  or  definition  of  the  cause  of  the  highest  class  of  those 
phenomena  instilled  as  an  article  of  religious  faith  into  fellow- 
Christians,  and  on  which  is  based  their  mode  of  thought  affecting 
dearest  hopes  and  highest  aspirations.  It  must  be  repugnant  to 
any  good  man's  feelings  to  say  aught  that  may  unsettle  such 
mode  of  thought,  though  he  knows  that  what  he  has  to  impart 
lends  truer  and  better  support  to  both  the  faith  and  the  hope. 

If  the  hypothesis  that  an  abstract  entity  produces  psycho- 
logical phenomena  by  playing  upon  the  brain  as  a  musician  upon 
his  instrument,  producing  bad  music  when  the  fibres  or  cords  are 
out  of  tune,  be  rejected,  and  these  phenomena  be  held  to  be  the 
result  of  cerebral  actions,  an  objection  is  made  that  the  latter 
view  is  *  materialistic '  and  adverse  to  the  notion  of  an  inde«» 
pendent,  indivisible,  *  immaterial,'  mental  principle  or  soul. 

What  *  materialistic '  means  in  the  mind  of  the  objector  I 
nowhere  find  intelligibly  laid  down ;  but  it  is  generally  felt  to  be 
something  objectionable,  *  inconsistent  with,  or  shaking  the  founda- 
tions of  an  article  of  faith,'  as  Stillingfleet  would  have  said. 

To  this  I  repeat  Locke's  answer,  that  my  faith  in  a  future  life 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  rests  on  the  grounds  of  their 
being  pai*ts  of  a  divine  revelation. 

If  I  mistake  not,  present  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  we 
derive  ideas  of  an  outer  world  helps  to  a  more  intelligible  con- 
ception of  *  matter,'  *  substance,'  *  immateriality,'  &c.  than  could 
be  framed  by  patristic  and  mediaeval  theology.  To  make  intelli- 
gible my  own  ideas  in  this  subject,  which  the  anticipated  imputa-> 
tion  draws  from  me,  I  would  put  a  case  and  ask  a  question. 

When  Saul  at  Endor  **  perceived  that  it  teas  Samuel,"'  line* 
of  force,  as  '  luminous  undulations,'  struck  upon  his  retina. 
Qu.  Were  the  centres  whence  they  diverged  to  produce  the  idea 
of  the  dead  Prophet  *  material '  or  ^  immaterial '  ? 

Other    lines  of  force,  undulated  in  another  manner,  from 

>  1  Sftm.  zxriii.  14, 
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centres,  producing  the  ideas  of  the  dead  man's  epeecli : — " 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  np?"'  Qu.  Wn 
centres  radiating  these  aconstic  lines  of  force  material  or  spiri 
Substitute  the  living  for  the  dead  Proj^et,  and  it  will  b 
that  the  points  whence  the  raya  of  light  converged  to  produi 
image  in  the  beholder  are  *  material '  becaose  '  tangible ;  *  i 
case  of  the  '  spirit  of  Samuel '  not.  Had  Saul  stretched  fori 
hand  to  grasp  the  vision  it  would  have  met  no  resistance. 
us,  then,  analyse  the  sensations  from  tangible  lines  of  fore 
stretch  forth  the  sum  of  forces  called  '  hand,'  and  exeixnse  pt 
them  in  a  way  and  direction  called  '  pressure,*  deriving  the 
or  idea  of  such  act  by  my  lines  of  force  being  opposed  by 
lines  of  force.  To  the  extent  to  which  my  forces  overoomi 
opposing  forces,  I  have  an  idea  of  a  something  giving  way; 
my  lines  of  force  are  overcome  by  the  opposite  lines  of  fin 
have  the  idea  of  a  hard  or  resisting  suHace.  But  all  t) 
know,  af^er  ultimate  analysis,  is  tiie  meeting  of  opposite  fo 
of  the  centres  respectively  radiating  such  force  I  Icnow  notl 
and  if  I  did  or  could  know  anything  I  cannot  conceive  t 
should  get  a  clearer  idea  of  '  touch '  than  as  a  relation  of  ce 
lines  of  force  acting  from  centres,  which  may  as  well  be 
material '  aa  '  material '  for  any  intelligible  notion  I  can  &ai 
those  verbal  sounds. 

If  a  blede  of  metal  could  move  itself  to  and  fro  in  strivii 

I     I  cleave  the  space  between   excited   electro^nagnetic    poles, 

I  could  tell  us  its  sensations,  they  would  be  those  of  sawing  its 

'  I  ,  through  a  substance  like  cheese  ;  but  there  is  no  viaible  im 

i  '  ment:  nor,  were  luminous  undulations  to  vibrate  from  the 

:,}'.,  drance  as  from  tiie  plane  of  force  resisting  the  pres^ng  fii 

[  i  I  '  would  the  hindrance  be  less  '  immaterial.'     Similariy,  if  lin 

I  ,j  ■  thought-force  were  visible,  the  '  ghost'  would  not  on  that  ace 

'  i     :  be  more  '  material.' 

!  The  ideas  excited  by  the  act  of  pressure  are  those  of  the 

ertion  of  force'  and  the  'rrautance  of  force  ; '  if  these  idea 

'i  -  analysed  they  include  thoee  of  the  direction  of  force  in  lines  i 

■^  centres  or  points.  Further  than  this,  my  mind,  or  thinking  faci 

-■,  cannot  go ;  i.  e.  can  have  no  clear  ideas :  I  cannot  feel  thi 

.  , ,  know  more  about  the  matter  by  calling  the  '  centres  of  foi 

1  *  material  atoms '  or  '  inunaterial  points,'  and  am  resigned  to 

at  a  point  beyond  which  Faraday*  did  not  see  his  way. 

Having  evidence  of  the  opposing  force  acting  in  lines  from  c 

tres  distinct  from  and  outside  of  those  volitional  centres  cai 

■  1  S&m.  zXTiii.  IS.  *  cccxxxTii."  p.  119, 
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^  ego/  the  sensation  is  sufficient  for  my  belief  that  it  is  due  to  the 
reaction  of  lines  of  force  from  outside-centres  upon  lines  of  force 
put  into  action  from  inside-centres.  ]3ut  I  have  no  ground  for 
calling  the  one  '  material/  and  the  other  '  immaterial/  or  either^ 
or  both.  The  same  result  has  followed  my  attempts  to  analyse 
all  sensations  and  volitions^  i.  e.  I  know  of  nothing  outside 
myself  of  which  I  can  have  any  clearer  knowledge  by  calling  it 
^  material/  than  I  have  of  that  which  originates  force  firom  within 
myself,  by  calling  it  an  '  inunaterial '  entity,  mental  principle,  or 
soul. 

But,  so  it  is ;  in  the  endeavour  to  clearly  comprehend  and 
explain  the  functions  of  the  combination  of  forces  called  '  brain,' 
the  physiologist  is  hindered  and  troubled  by  the  views  of  the 
nature  of  those  cerebral  forces  which  the  needs  of  dogmatic 
theology  have  imposed  on  mankind. 

How  long  physiologists  would  have  entertained  the  notion  of 
a  '  life,'  or  ^  vital  principle,'  as  a  distinct  entity,  if  freed  from  this 
baneful  influence,  may  be  questioned ;  but  it  can  be  truly  affirmed 
that  physiology  has  now  established,  and  does  accept,  the  truth 
of  that  statement  of  Locke — ^  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or 
immaterial  substance,  is  not  the  substance  itself,  but  an  affection 
of  it.'  ^  Religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  can  best  answer,  how  far 
it  is  righteous  or  just  to  charge  a  neighbour  with  being  un- 
sound in  his  principles  who  holds  the  term  ^  life '  to  be  a  sound 

'  cocxxxYi^.  vol.  i.  p.  761.  As  tha  authority  of  a  Physiologist  and  late  Pre§ident 
of  the  Royal  Society  may  be  cited  for  ascribiog  such  vital  phenomeua  to  an  invisible 
*  mental  principle,'  (a)  I  unwillingly  refer  to  the  remark  by  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  meets 
the  obvious  objection  of  the  divisibility,  without  destruction,  of  acrite  organisms : — '  It 
is  true  that  one  of  our  most  celebrated  modem  physiologists,  from  observing  the 
multiplication  of  polypi  by  the  mere  division  of  the  animal,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mental  principle,  which  to  our  conceptions  presents  itself  as  being  so  pre- 
eminently, above  all  other  things  in  nature,  one  and  indivisible,  is  nevertheless  itself 
divisible,  not  less  than  the  corporeal  fiibric  with  which  it  is  appreciated.'  (p.  116.) 
The  reader,  eager  for  new  light  and  guidance  toward  truth,  naturally  here  expects  the 
facts  and  arguments  exposing  the  weakness  or  £dlacy  of  the  inference  deduced  from 
the  polype-phenomena.  The  sole  remark  is  a  charge  of  that  kind  called '  argumtntum 
ad  hoTtunem.*  '  But  it  is  to  be  observed'  (proceeds  Sir  6.  B.)  'that,  great  as  is  the 
authority  of  Miiller  generally  in  questions  of  physiology,  in  the  present  instance  he 
is  not  quite  an  unprejudiced  witness,  inclined  as  he  is  to  the  pantheistic  theory/  Sk, 
(p.  116.)  Now,  the  charge  is  untrue;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  affects  not  the  point  in 
question.  Johannes  Miiller  was  of  the  school  of  inductive  physiologists,  opposed  to 
Oken  and  others  of  the  school  of  Schelling.  He  would  not  accept  even  the  '  vertebral 
theory  of  the  skull,'  or  '  general  homologies ; '  but  adhered  to  the  party  of  Cuvier : 
he  lived  and  died  a  sincere  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Brodie's  notior 
of  a  'mental  principle'  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  'vital  principle'  and  'soul/ 
wycGfia  and  ifvx^. 

(a)  Brodie's,  Sir  B., '  Psychological  Enquiries/  12mo.  1864,  pp.  108,  116,  167. 
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expressing  the  sum  of  living  phenomena;  and  irho  maiotaiu  i 
phenomena  to  be  modes  of  force  into  which  other  forms  of  t 
have  passed,  from  potential  to  active  states,  and  reciproc 
through  the  agency  of  these  sums  or  combinations  of  forces 
pressing  the  mind  with  the  ideas  signified  by  the  terms  *  moi 
'  moss,' '  plant,'  or  '  animal.' 

If  the  physiologist  rejects  the  thcol(^caI  sense  of  the  < 
'  life,*  without  giving  cause  for  the  charge  of  unsoundness  ii 
ligious  principles,  does  he  lay  himself  more  open  to  the  chi 
by  rejecting,  also,  the  theologian's  meaning  of  the  term  'spirit 
the  term  '  soul,'  of  the  term  '  mind,'  and  we  might  add  of  *  sir 
'death'?  That  is  to  say,  arguments  based  upon  scriptural 
pressions  of  thought-force  may  be  drawn  from  the  like  peisc 
cations  of  the  aberrations  and  cessation  of  such  force.  Both  I 
and  Painters  have,  in  each  case,  endeavoured  to  realise  and 
shape  to  the  abetroctiona. 

AVhen  doubting  Thomas  obeyed  the  Lord's  command, 
fingers  met  resistance  below  what  seemed  to  him  the  siirface  ol 
side,  and,  entering  the  wound,  were  opposed  by  a  '  force '  exc 
ing  the  '  force '  they  exercised.'  The  resulting  idea  was, 
the  '  matter '  of  our  Lord  was  there,  but  wanting  where  the  b 
had  penetrated;  the  fact  was  the  opposition  of  a  force  by  a  f 
and  the  sensation  of  that  opposition.  We  know  of  nothing  i 
*  material  *  than  the  '  centres  of  force.'  Our  ideas  of  things  i 
out  as  within  the  '  ego '  arc  the  action  and  reaction  of  force 
'  material '  or  '  immaterial '  as  the  ideas  themselves. 

In  this  view  is  avoided  the  alternative  of  '  idealism ' 
denial  of  an  external  world,  or  that  of  the  personifying  the 
of  mental  phenomena  as  an  '  immaterial  indestructible  soul,' 
tradistingubhed  from  other  sums  of  forces  which  are  as  i 
trarily  styled  'destructible  matter.'  Sleep,  stimulants,  dr 
disease,  concur  by  their  effects  in  testifying  that  the  kinds 
degrees  of  mental  manifestations  are  the  result  of  correeponc 
afiections  and  changes  of  structure  of  the  brain. 

How  the  brain  works  in  producing  thought  or  soul  is  as  m 
a  mystery  in  Man  as  Brutes — is  as  little  known  as  the  wa' 
which  ganglions  and  nerves  produce  the  reflex  phenomena  sii 
lating  sensation  and  volition. 

'  cccJtixTi",  vol,  i.  p.  656.  Ths  whole  of  Locke's  '  Socoad  Reply '  to  Biahop  Still 
fleet  ma;  be  read,  with  profit,  in  relation  to  the  UDdesigned  testimony  borne 
Physiology  to  the  clear  good  sense  and  affinity  for  truth  in  the  Philosopher's  Pemi 
OD  the  relation  of  the  dogma  of '  immaMriality,'  '  indeatructibiliij,'  and  '  sepambil 
of  soul,  to  a  Cbriitian's  faitli  ia  tlie  reanmclion  of  the  deftd  ae  reeting  on  lbs  groij 
of  diTine  reTelatioD. 
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But  it  ifi  a  guD  to  be  delivered  from  the  aeceeeity  of  specnlat- 
iog  where  the  '  bouI  '  wanders  when  thought  and  self-consciouB- 
ness  are  suspended :  or  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  until  the 
'  resurrection  of  the  body,'  glorified  or  otherwise ;  of  which  rein- 
tegrated sum  of  forces  '  soul '  will  then,  as  now,  be  a  parcel. 
If  the  Physiologist  and  Pathologist  had  done  no  more  than 
demonstrate  *  the  universal  law  of  our  being','  which  cuts  away 
the  foundations  of '  purgatory '  or  other  liinbo,  from  the  feet  of 
those  who  trade  thereon,*  which  makes  'judgment'  follow  death 
without  consciousness  of  a  moment's  interval,*  they  would  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world. 


'  Not  to  DieDtion  tha  UndrMl  baHi  brood  of '  SpiritnalUti  and  Spirit-Bftppo*.' 
'  For  the  importsDce  of  this  conTictiOD  to  '  practice,'  mm  ccczxxti".  toL  i.  p.  1S6, 
I  fl3.     'In comparing  pmcnt  and fotoi*.' 
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Kingdom :  A  NIMA  L I A — i.  v.  viii. 

Province  :  MYELENCEPHALA,  sea  VERTEBR ATA  - 1.  ix.  x.  xi.  xxi. 

1-4,  19,  29,  369,  640. 

Genetic  Section  :  Zootoka,  i.  6 ;  ii.  266. 

Thermotic  Section :  ILematotherma,  1,7;  ii.  1-4. 

Class  :  MAMMALIA— I.  xi.  xvi.  xxxviii.  6 ;  ii.  266,  297,  300 ;  m.  1, 63,  73, 190, 204, 
219,  246,  265,  383,  478,  492,  500,  504,  513,  516,  534,  551,  557,  563,  568,  572, 
604,  610,  632,  641,  676,  709,  751,  783. 

Oenetic  Section :  FLACBifTALi  a — m.  285. 

Sub-class:  Abcrbnckfeala — n.  274,  291 ;  ni.  127,  188. 

Order:  BIMANA—i,  xvii.  rxxyiii. ;  n.  292,  553-586 ;  iii.  54,  69,  60, 
70,  72,  88,  182,  147,  322-326,  434-442,  516,  525,  555,  641,  673, 
704,  747,  761,  780,  788.— -fliww — i.  xii.  xri.  xxxv.  xxxyiii.  362  ; 

II.  273,  274,  291,  292,  298,  298  ;  ui.  1,  2,  55,  59,  61,  62,  64,  65, 
76,  77,  78,  82,  88,  85,  88,  92-97,  124,  127-136,  138-141,  142, 
144-146,  148,  149,  164,  167-169.  161,  166,167,  178,  181,184, 
187, 190, 199-208, 206, 217-223,  226,  236-245, 252-258,  261-262, 
266,  376,  396,  406-409,  483,  487,  488,  491,  497,  500,  501,  507, 
609-511,  614,630-632,  534,  548,  556,  557,  562,  566,  570,  582, 
683,601-603,608,  613,  614-616,  619,  621,  623,  642,  673,  676, 
704-708,  711-713,  723,  748-797. 

Sub-class :  Gtrbncephaia— ii.  272  ;  in.  24,  98,  99, 114,  128,  147,  604,  641. 
A.  Unouiculata— II.  288,  487;  m.  128. 
Order:  QUADRUMANA — i.  xvii.  xviii.  xx.  xxxriii. ;  n.  290, 611  ;  in. 
52,58,  71,  88,  91,98,  114,  124,  128,  144,  147,  156,  162,  180, 
184,  187,  198,  216,  236,  252,  258,  261,  300,  313,  395,  429,  487, 
496,  561,  656,  663,  666,  668,  670,  608,  619,  672,  701,  706,  746, 
764,  780,  783.— Sub  order :  Catabhina— ii.  291,  517,  531,  643  ; 

III.  216,  236,  262,  316,  432,  487,  496,  699,  673,  703,  746,  780 

Troglodyte* — i.  xxxii.  xxxt. — Tr.  GoriUii,  i.  xix.  xxxr. ;  n.  291, 
623,  636-638,  646-663,  672;  in.  56-59,  71,  127,  138,  144,  236, 
317-322,  434,  682,  601.— Tr.  niger,  i.  xxxii.;  n.  273,  521,  522, 
535,  646;  in.  127,  130,  131,  236,  317,  321,  434,  582,  600,  673— 
Pithecus  saiynu—i,  xx. ;  ii.  272,  273,  520,  534,  544,  553 ;  ni. 
70, 127, 131,  316, 434,  636,  682,  600,  ISO— H//lohates  syndactt/lus, 
II.  291,  620,  638,  644,  552— /f.  kuciscua,  520,  6i^—H.  agilis, 
in.  63, 71, 124,  488, 682,  600,  7i6—Colobus  ursinus,  u.  519, 643 ; 

'  Species  marked  with  *  hare  not  been  MMtomfasd,  cc  the  parts  dttcrlbed  not  seen,  by  the  aatbor. 
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Order:  QUADRnXAyA—eaitmmtd. 

111.  iSi—AoMlii  larvUlu,  11.619;  in.  218,  433,  740— & 
litctu  mtdliu,  n.  510,633;  in.  432,  446 — S,  vtelaiapUi, 
— S.  faaciaiiarit,  m.  433,  446 — Cercopitlkmu  aabtnt,  i 
111.  236,  483,  434,  600,  703,  7*6— C.  ndttr,  u.  583— C 
Utrit,  u.  S33 — Macaeia,  i.  zzzii. — M.  radiatna,  u.  273,  SI 
G3, 124, 126,  432— JT.  rtctiu,  n.  617  :  m.  131,  74«— JT.  i 

II.  617,  832— Jir.  tikntu.  in,  703 — M.  cynomofyut,  m.  ei 
nemetirinia,  a.  61S,  (33,  MS^^C^mxtrpialiu  porvariut, ) 
fiSl,  632  ;  ID.  S62— C  ^uUax,  ni.  432 — C.  IbtJk,  u.  517- 
Mornum,  n.  617,  531  ;  111.  91,  131,  316,  673,  708.1-Sal>. 
Plattbhina— II.  291,  296,  515,  629  ;  ui.  71,  126,216,11 
668,  672,  703,  7S0—Mgctta  aatiemltu,  n.  aig,  531'j  „ 
695,  745,  7ta~Atdet  Ultebut,  it.  273 — A.  panitcut,  r!  « 
■^J.  aiger,  11.  filS,  519.  630,  643  ;  111.  71,  146,  187^  598- 
Aptlla,  n.  626,634;  m.  131,  315— C  eapiminua,  n.  37 
630;  HI.  548.  6B8,  972,  746~C.  hP'>t^iictu,  11.  5l6~Cm 
Kiurrtu.  11.  615,  S30,  649;  m.  114,  124,  125,  ]29  13 
715,  746— C.  SpixU,  n.  815— C.  perstmala,  u'.  62b';  11 
— Noethora  trinrgata,  ui.  746 — Pitiecia  ciryaectpJuUa,  e 
— Midaa  rvfimantu,  n.  512;  m,  114,  124,  12A  139  131 
iSi—HapaU  jaechiu,  n.  615,  629,  530,  642;  m. '  129 
432,  598,  716,  746.— Snb-ordBr :  SreapaixBDCA  (%]|. 
rida)—n.  290,  612;  m.  124,  198,216.235,  314,  395,  43( 
697,  672,  701.  780— rar«M  tptcttMnt,  u.  612,  528.  642 ;  1 

314,431,  682,  672— JlfintiiMiiupunUiu,  m.  199 Otolienu 

licaudaiiu.  11.  612,  542  ;  m.  431,  672.  780— O,  Peii,  u.  51 
315,  701— Oii^a.UaMi,  111.  431— G.  ealaiarienau,  m. 
Cieirogaltiu  griteiu,  a.  529^Z*mur,  J,  zzzv. ;  L.  Catta   a 

III.  53,  124,  126,  130.  235.  642,  780— L.  i^i^TifnmM,  n.'sii 
619,  637— i.  maeaeo,  11.  629;  m.  146,  582— i.  Mo^oc,  n 

:  396,  662.  682,  587— i.  nyir,  m.  199.  432— £.  albifro^   , 

216,  672.  702,  745— Smopj ^raci;«,  11.612,  642;  m,  3^4 
972— a.  lardigradut  (Loru,  ajn.),  iii.  195.  405,  431,  512 
701,  W^—St.  jamniciu,  m,  ii\—Perodicticut  potto  n 
628.  541;  III.   198,  431,   452,  672,   lOl—PropUhtcuMdU 

n.6i2—Lichanotut  iitdri,  11.  240,  512,615.528.701 i.  u 

n.  528;  111.  314 — Cl^romyi  tnadagaacaTiauU,  i.  art,  ■  u 
513.  529,  639.  641.  642;  m.  63,  54.  124,  126,  196,  235 
313,  314,  582,  696.  937,  672.  no—GalcojiUluctu  voiatu 
Temminektt),  u.  387.393,511,626;  ni.  311,  312,  313.  369 
662,  776— ff.  I^ippmemis,  11.  612  ;  111.  429.  677,  612,  65 

Order:  CARNIVOSA—l.  Kctviii. ;  11.288,  296,  348,  487.  606 
111,  I,  49,  51,  69,  BS,  91,  116,  119,  122,  125,  146,  181,  I97 
216,  234,  252,  300,  327.  396.  404,  442,  485,  4S5,  623,  648' 
681,  623.  641.  668,  698.  742,  780,  783,  790— Mk/*,  ii.  438  ' 
in.  51.  69,  116,  118.  126,  128,  169,  181,  235,  328,  330,' 
370.  443,  606.  780— ft/w  leo.  1,  urii.  362 ;  11.  288,  239' 
193,  604,  605,  506.  611 ;  in.  61,  70, 198,  216,  252.  327,  328. 
413.  485,  496,623,  535,  582,  696,  941,  971,  714— f.  t^rig,  11.', 
111.  234,  235,  523,  682,  B71— F.  leopardui,  iii.  198.  700.  7( 
F.  onca,  m.  176,  181.  108- F.  jubala,  111.  118— F.  earacai, 
198- f.cn(iM.  11.  606;iii.  01,  116,117.  188,262,612,696,', 
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Order;  CARNIV  OR  A— continued, 

671,  743,  7S0—MachairodM,  ni.  329,  339,  370,  Zl^—Pterodon, 
ni.  338 — Hyeenodon.ui.  339, 340,  372,  375, 790— %<9na  vulgaris, 
n.  492, 604,  610;  in.  177, 198,  330,  605,  637,  780— JST.  crocwta,  ii. 
492  ;  in.  329— Ftwrra  oivetta,  n.  492,  602,  509  ;  in.  637,  700— 
r.  genetta,  ii.  610 ;  m.  637,  780 — V,  eibetta,  ni.  670 — Eupleres* 

II.  510 — Bassaris  astuta,  n.  610 — Herpestea  Ichneumon,  ii.  503  ; 

III.  608, 780 — K  penieiUata,  n.  610 — H.Mungo,  ii.  503 — Rkyetena 
tetradactyla,  ii.  610;  ra.  444,  670 — Paradoxurue  tgpus,  n.  492  ; 
ui.  331,  445,  780 — Cynogaie  barhatus,  ii.  610;  in.  331 — Gale- 
ci/nus,  II.  503 — Canida,  n.  289,  492  ;  in.  69, 118,  197,  548,  608, 
780— ar»M,  ni.  235,  330,  331,  332,  370,  405,  670— C.  ausiralie, 

II.  503,  604 — C.  aureus,  n.  503 — C.  lupus,  ii.  492,  508,  593 — 
C.  domesticus,  n.  296,  492,  606,  571  ;  in.  118,  156,  215,  234, 
404,  405,  444,  496,  612,  661,  670,  682,  670,  700,  709,  710,  715, 
744, 820— C. pictus,  n.  510—0.  rufus,  n.  492— C.  mUpes,  u.  603  ; 

III.  117,  118,  175,  176,  180,  637— Pricgnodon,  in.  334— ^w- 
phicyon,  ni.  840,  372,  375 — Megalotis  Lalandii,  m.  234 — 
Mustelida,  n.  492,  502,  509 ;  m.  234,  333,  608,  7S0—Mustela 
maries,  in.  495,  670,  744 — M,  tibeUina,  n.  491 — Putarhts,  n. 
501,  509;  m.  116,  129,  833— P.  ermineus,  n.  143,  491— P.yWro, 
III.  744 — Mephitis  eorilla,  ra.  637 — Mgduus  meliceps,  n.  491, 509 ; 
ni.  6Z7—LtUra  vulgaris,  n.  491,  501,  509 ;  in.  234,  235,  333, 
563,  637,  7S(h-Enhydra,*  m,  234,  333.  336,  445,  780— Af«fe« 
taxus,  n.  491,  601,  509;  ni.  234,  333,  334,  669,  7S0—Taxidea 
labradorea,  in.  333,  780 — Batelus  Ttiellivorus,  n.  501,  509 ;  ni. 
700 — Arctonyx,  ra.  333 —  Chdo  arcticus,  n.  501 ;  ra.  236 — 
Ursid^,  n.  490,  494,  499,  508 ;  in.  780—  Ursus  arctos,  n.  499 ; 
in.  118,  234,  329,  335,  371,  695,  669— CT.  americanus,  ni.  745 
—  U,  ferox,  II.  600 ;  in.  143 —  U.  maritimus,  n.  490,  600 ;  ni. 
618,  699— CT.  labiatus,  n.  A^O—Subursida,  u.  509;  ni.  608 — 
Subursus  thibetanus,  ni.  197 — S.  omatus,  n.  608 — Nasua,  n.  501, 
508;  ni.  117,  334,  780— ^i/urtftf,  n.  494,  501 ;  ra.  334,  446,  780 
— Procyon  lotar,  n.  491,  601,  603,  508 ;  in.  334 — Arctictis  (syn. 
Ictides)  albi/rons,  n.  491,  508;  ni.  445,  491,  50S—Cercoleptes 
caudivdmUus,  n.  197,  491,  509 ;  in.  334,  780 — Phocida  (syn. 
Pinnigrada),  n.  288,  490,  494 ;  ra.  65,  147,  234,  336,  780— 
Trichechus  rosmarus,  n.  289,  490,  498,  507 ;  in.  338,  624,  780 — 
Phoca  (Calocephalus)  vitulinus,  l  xix. ;  n.  289,  296,  494,  607 ; 
III.  118,  119,  337,  446,  486,  624,  661,  681,  605,  669,  698,  745— 
Ph.  grondandica,  n.  488,  489, 494, 498, 507 ;  in.  115— Halichoerus 
griseus,  n.  494 — Pdagius  monachus,  n.  496,  507 — Cystophora 
crisfata,  ii.  496,  497 ;  m.  336,  524 — Cyst,  proboscidea,  u,  496, 
497  ;  in.  337 — Stenorhynchus  leptonyx,  n.  495—51^.  serridens,  n. 
489,  495  ;  in.  336,  337,  369— O^ona  leonina  seu  jubata,  n.  496, 
497,  498  ;  ra.  336,  486—0.  ursina,  n.  507 ;  in.  216,  234,  618— 
0,  lobata.  III.  618 — Ommatophoca,  in.  337 — Arctocephalus  auS' 
trals,  n.  496. 

B.  UyouLATA— I.  xxriii.-xxx. ;  n.  280-286,  295,  296,487;  ra.  1, 
128,  188,  340,  522,  623,  732,  778. 

Order:  AETIODACTYLA—u.  283,  285,  296,  457;  ra.  41,  122,  843, 
465,  598,  666,  668,  694,  698.— Sub-order:  RuMiifAimA— l  xxix. 
zxxi.  zzzviti. ;  n.  286,  296,  298,  471,  481,  482 ;  ra.  41,  88,  342, 
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Older:  ARTIODACTyLA--eoniiiiiad. 

848, 3Ba,  467.  S16, 622,  834, 667, 896,  787,  784 — Bovid*~a 
488 1  ni.  3fil,  fil7,  607,  624, 119— Boa.  L  zi.  362 ;  a.  286,  *6: 
128,  lfi9,  636,  631,  738— Sim  bunu,  i.  xszii. ;  n.  461,472, 
ni.  42-47.  90—Boagnmninu,  n.  483 — Biaom,  i.  zzxii.— £. 
ymw,  II.  462,472, 473;  ni,  196,  361— B,  antericanut,  m.  626,  < 
BuAo/w— II.  473  ;  ni.  233, 779—3-  ca^,  m.  626 — B.  mote 
ni.  626,  779— B.  ffnu,  n.  482;  m.  626 — AntUopid^,  a. 
483;  111.  624,  62S,  633,  634— X  (Aigooerot')  equima,  u. 
m,  462,  482 — A.  dorcat,  m.  0G6,  779 — A.  cenrieapra,  ii. 
111.  626,  632 — A.  rupiiK^ra,  lu.  633 — A.  corinna,  m.  < 
A.  »trepiieenit,  a.  473;  m.  77 — A.  (Ci^ludoplUtt)  mergn 
473 1  m.  826— X  tragtlapkm,  m.  828  —A.  danta,  m.  : 
A.oreat,  779 — A.  (TWrooonu)  quadrioomi*,  n.  473;  m. 
— Antiioa^a  americaiui  (070.  DicrtaiOBeTOt) — n,  473;  m 
eta—StBatherium — n.  473;  m.  626 — Bramalherium,  n. 
ni.  626— OvicAs,  111.  624,  779— Gap™  hircug,  u.  475  ;  n 
—  Ovit  eriet,  n.  286,  474,  47S  ;  m.  87,  738 — O.  ammon.  n. 
III.  61S— 0.  fRtutnun,  m.  618;  O.  Vignei,  n.  474;  iii.  61 
mahura,  11.  462,  474 — Camelapardalit  Giraffa,  i.  xxxii. ;  n 
464,  475,  482  ;  m.  47,  49,  76,  90,  122,  143.  196,  471,  695 
719—Motclndii,  □.  286,  486  ;  ni.  719~MoeeAua  motehifrr 
460,471,  484,  486  ;  in.  348,  S49,  3&I,  481,  636 — M.  aqvalic 
486,487;  Iii.  472,  483— TVi^kJw,  n.  298,  471,472,483;  il 
120,121,122,123,361,696,737~Tr.>atiaiii«M,n.  484 — TV. 

II.  486— 2V.  JcancM,  n.  484;  ni.  467.481,  filfl — 3>.  p« 
HI.  lii—BoraJlAerium,  n.  2Z6—Cervida,  11.  286,  486  ;  lu 
123,  627,  738,  779— (7.  riapluu,  m.  828,  738 — C.  dama,  n. 

III.  629,  631— (7.  tarandiu,  1.  xziii.;  □.  464,  478;  ul 
697— C.  davidiatna,"  ill.  628,  830— C,  eapreoiua,  ui.  630, 
C.  niftu.  m.  631,  697-C.  nmpitriiwntu,  iii,  631 — C.  tut 
II.  478,  479;  m.  631—Migactroi,  a.  285,  483;  ni.  3dl, 
Alcei,  I.  xxxii. ;  11.  478;  m.  361.  694,  630 — Cameiida,  1. 1 
11.480,462,  474,  481,482;  m.  43,44,  122,  196,  478,  581 
779—Canidiu,  11.  286;   nt.  4S,   349.  695 — C.    bactriam 

459,  471i  784— C  dromaiarni4,  49,  7M^Auckenia  lanut,  v 

460,  170 ;  III.  122,  349,  468,  610,  666,  618 — Auchatta  vi 
n.  470;  ni.  £16. — Sub-order:  OiwtvuE* — i.  ixix, ;  n. 
M/Tj/eopotamtit,  11. 286— Diehodon,  11. 286,  287 ;  m.  266,  341 
—Dieioiane,  n.  iSS—X^kodim,  a.  286— ^nop/o^An-Riot,  i 
xni. ;  n.  280,  286 ;  ni.  340,  341,  375,  790— l^icrotA/yiuni,  n 
287,  i72—Ent^odon,  a.  286 — Hippopolamua,  11.  283,  286 
468,  470  ;  m.  122,  340,  343,  661— Btxapn)lodo»,  m.  347~Z 
hffua,  m.  343 — Bj/cpoSaBtui,  m.  343,  376 — Anthraootheriu 
286;  111.343—iNeo'yfM,  11.286.458,480,  481;  m.  213,  34U, 
481,  636— C&iropciaJBiM,  n.  286;  ni.  343,  373 — Pkaaxh 
II.  469;  ni.  195.  213,346,561,  681— SuMe,  n.  469;  m. 
203,  581— Sim  «™/a.  11.  286,  468,  467,  469,  480,  481,  647 
123,  196,  340,  343.  344,  345,  465— .Siu  larvahu.  n.  469,  i 

Ul.  661. 


Order:  PEff/SSOD-iCTTU— u.  283,  298,  444 ;  iii.  26,  121,352, 
860,  69S—Corsphodon.  11.  284 ;  111.  377,  l^i—Pliolopha 
284 1  lU.  341,  348,  376,  877.  li^—Byrtmtktrmm,  in.  375, 
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Order:  PERISSODACTYLA'-eontinued. 

Lophiodon,  ii.  284 ;   iii.  377 — PaUpoiherium,  i.  xrii.  xxxi. ;  n. 

284,  309  ;  in.  340,  341,  342,  343,  366,  376,  377,  7S9—Paloplothe' 

Hum,  m.  791— 3facraiicA«wa,  n.  446,  448,  461,  464,  469— £?«- 

fHotheriuvt*,  ii.284 — Rhinoceros,  u.  283 ;  iil  49, 794— i?A.  indicus, 

u.  284,  286,  460,  466;  m.  90,  120-122,  143,  260,  340,  342,  366, 

377,  622, 680,  624,  688, 693 — Sh.  Mmdaieus,  in.  624 — Rh,  tuma- 

tranus,  in.  684— iifA.  Orwellii,  in.  624— i?A.  Ketloa,  in.  624— i?*. 

tkhorhinus,  in.  460,  618;  Bh.  leptorhinus,  in.  460;  Rh.  minuius, 

in.  624 ;  Acerotherium  inciaivum,  ii.  286,  466 ;  in.  366,  624,  631, 

7^2— Ht/rax  capetma,  n.  284,  286,  446,  460,  466 ;  ni.  114,  120, 

121,  123,  133,  143,  238,  840,  342,  366,  463,  666,  667,  606,  664— 

Ancitherium,  n.  284  ;  in.  792 — Hipparion,  i.  xxxii.  ii.  284,  309 ; 

in.  340,  342,  791— E^mda,  n.  283,  296,  308,  461  ;  ui.  634,  693, 

616,  737,  791— Equus  eahaUua,  i.  xxxii.  360;  ii.  286,  306,  310, 

447, 461,  463,  466  ;  in.  27, 32,  34, 39,  40,  41,  67,  86,  91,  98, 114, 

120,  121,  123, 196,  212,  232,  340,  343,  362,  366,  391,  403,  468- 

460,  479,  496,  622,  661,  666,  670,  692,  607,  616,  617,  664-667, 

694,   734-736,  778 — Eq,  puigga,  nx.  448 — Eq.  gehra,  in.  448, 

616,  794 — Eq,  asinus,  m.  142,  448,  666,  616— Tb/nru^,  n.  283, 

286,  296 ;  m.  634 — 71  americanus,  n.  444,  449,  466 ;  in.  21 1,  232, 

233,  261,  348,  367,  891,  468,  464,  622,  681,  693,  606.  664,  694, 

736,  794 — T,  tnalayanus,  n.  448;  ni.  468,  66i—Ihxodon,  in. 

293 — Nesodan,  in,  266. 

Order:  PROBOSCIDIA—i.  xxxviii.;  n.  282,  296.  437;  ra.  116,  369, 
467,  660,  692— Dinotherium,  n,  282,  440 ;  ni.  343,  368,  369,378 
—Mastodon,  ii.  282,  441 ;  ui.  343, 37S—EUphas,  n.  282, 296,  439 ; 
m.  49,  66,  76,  90,  266,  343,  369,  360,  361— £:.  qfricanus,  n.  438, 
439— J?,  indicus,  ii.  437,  439,  443;  in.  123,  143,  232,  260,  390, 
692,  740— £1  primigmius,  in.  362,  618. 
C.  MuTiiATA,  n.  280,296,  299  ;  ni.  732. 

Order:  SIRENIA-u.  2%\,  296,  ZQ^,  429,  436;  ni.  24,  76,  189,  194, 
210,  226,  260,  260,  283,  478,  661,  679,  680,  619,  660,  692,  732, 
77^— Manatus,  n.  878,  429,  482,  433 ;  m.  2,  194,  226,  284,  621 
—Haiicore,  i.  361,  363,  866;  n.  281,  296,  429,  430,  433,  434- 
436;  m.  2,  194,  210,  260,  283,  466,  467,  496,  621,  647,  661, 
679,  689,  607,  660,  %97^Rhytina*,  n.  430,  432,  433 ;  m.  194, 
260,  621,  607, 692— Zeuglodon  (syn.  Squalodon),  u.  424 ;  m.  266, 
284,  369. 

Older:  CETACEA—n,  280, 296,  298,  307, 311,  313,  416,  422,  429, 436  ; 
in.  1,  18,  24,  66,  76,  91,  116,  146,  148,  149,  168,  168,  194,  206, 
207,  223,  282,  661,  662,  668,  670,  678,  680,  611,  618,  641,  668, 
691,  7Zl—Baltmid€e,n,  296, 416, 426 ;  m.  119,162,  278,  279,  678, 
687, 688,  689, 690— Balana  Mysticetus, ii.  280,296, 416, 416, 428, 
429  ;  ui.  143,  383,  462,  668,  732—7?.  austroHs,  ii.  423,  426—^. 
longimana,  n.  426,  ^2^—BaUfnoptera,  n.  418,  419,  426,  428; 
ni.  143,  189,  249,  266,  274,  277,  278,  279,  463,  464,  646,  661, 
679,  687,  669 — PhyuteridtB,  n.  419 — Physeter  macrocephalus,  i. 
202,  363;  n.  416,  419,  422,  426;  ni.  231,  363,  5SB—Euphysetcs 
simwt,  n.  416,  426 ;  m.  281,  688 — Monodon,  n.  418;  in.  266,  279, 
280— ZipAifW,  n.  419,  427,  428;  in.  265— Paraziphius,  n.  426, 
i27 -Hypcroodon,  n.  429;  m.  463,  464,  621,  691— Delphinida, 
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Older:  CETACEd—eoniiitMtd. 

u.  «19,  424,  427,  429 ;  m.  1 19, 162, 104,  204,  234,  2S5,  SI 
GB7,  68S— ZMpUtiu  lUlpUt,  a.  417;  m.  84,  Bl,  IIS,  13 
266,281,382,636,  69 1~i).  turns,  ii.  416,  419,  427,  428; 
—D.  griteia,  m.  25G,  266,  280 — J),  leiteta,  u.  426;  in. 
Phoetma  amimuiHt,  n.  418,  434;  m.  76,152,  168,  325,  « 
636,  664,  687,  691— P*.  una,  in.  281 — £*m,  m,  282— Ha 
n.  426,  427,  428  ;  m.  282. 
Sub-dan :  Lissbncbpbai^  n.  270,  876,  296 ;  u.  16,  74,  S8,  99,  10 
112,  113,  126,  134.  141,  147,  162.  229,  619,  569.  604,  641,  721 
Order:  BKUTA—n.  in,  396,393;  in.  19,  110,  193,  248,  26 
270,  272,  273,  274,  283,  446,667,  689,  732— JK^ofAenm, : 
361,363;  II.  397,  307,402,408,  411,  414,  416,  607;  m.  C 
,274,  276— Jtfjrfnto*,  ii.  401,  402,  407,  414,  416;  ni, 
MegaUmyx,  ii.  411 — Bradi/podida,  i.  363;  a.  229,  296, 
Cholapiu  didaclylia,  il.  297,  306,  406,  411,  412  ;  in.  21 
878,  680,  690— CA.  Hoffnanni,  n.  400 — Bradyjnu  Ind. 

II.  210,  279,  298,  307,  398,  400,  405,  406,  411,412;  t 
484,  678,  686,  690,  ■Jil—J)aiypodida,  n.  270,  2»6  ;  m. 
GlgptodoH,  II.  297,  308,  306,  406,  409  ;  m.  271,  273— Z 

gigai,  u.  t06—D.  prba,  u.  393,  394,  404,  408,  409;  m.  19 
400,402, 409,  440,  484, 620,  660,  677,689.  690,  731 J),  ma 

III.  666— Z>.  6-eirKhu,  Ji.  408;  in,  447,  484,  578,  690 f 

III.  273,  266— £iipAnic(u,  in.  273— Chlamypionu,  ii.  40 
409  ;  m.  209— Orycteropnt,  l  367,  809 ;  ii.  279,  376,  39 
400;  m.  210,  231,  273,  273,  366,  3S6,  484,  620 — edml^a,  I 
296 — Edenti^  n.  206 — Afanit  pmladadyla,  n.  279  39fl 
m.  447,  622— Jtr.  lomgieaadala,  ii.  404,  409  ;  ni.  266,  23 
62S~MyrmKopluigaJit6ata,  ii.  279,  388,  397,  403.  410;  i 
24,  143,  161,  210,  231,  266,  883,  403,  418,  484,  494,  586 
M.  iidaclyla,  a.  398,  410 ;  m.  110,  402,  668. 

OiUer:  CHEIROPTEBA—u.  278.  296,  387,  392;  m,  1,  74,  . 
109.  189,  228,  310,  387,  428,  484,  63B,  642,  553.  566 
612.  667,  689,  730,  T!6—Pienptu,  11.  278,  296,  387,  388 
III.  190,  192,  229,  311,  484,  662,  677,  686,  667,  689, '730, 
Damodiu,  in.  190,  192,  311,  313,  i20—M(moj>Jkyllus,  ta'. 
Artiieut,  111.  1  ^l—Fh/Ilimycierii,  ni.  192,  387 — Phylloitm 
310,  887,  6\i~Megadtrma,  m.  434,  t\Z—RMin^c^ua,  11 
ni.  189,  190,  200,429,  662,613— it^fmi,  in.  387,  613-!-< 
in.  387 — Saccoleinuu,  in.  387 — Bhinepoma,  ni.  387,  429 
Mormoopi,   in.   iS7 —ChilonyeterU,  lU.  310— Ifoetiiio,  m. 

EnAaUonura,  ni.  6i9—CieinymeU>  iorgmittit,  ni.  634 Ci 

dal«t.  111.  634— jWbiowtu,  111.  SSI—PUcotat,  ni.  429—  fetp, 
11.  4,  387;  m.  4,  229,  662— T.  murintu,  n.  392;  m,  192 
429— r.  nodu&,  111.  74,  228,  730,  731  —  V.  tmarffinaitu,  ir 
—  V.  uroHniu,  ni.  idlSaonopteryi,  iii.  613,  638. 

Order:  INSECTIVOBA—n.  277,  206,  385-392  ;  111.  17,  90.  109, 
161,  192,  209,  229,  248,  301,  427,  662,  668,  686,  609,  655^ 
689,  na—Tilpida,  n.  2B6  ;  ni.  98, 162,  304.310— 7!i/pa  tu^ 
u.  297,  386  389,  390  ;  m.  17,  98,  147,  162,  246,  303,  304, 
428,  520,  680,  670,  677,  620,  656,  688,  729.  776— T.  o«4 
2iO—Ckrt/ioeUoTit,  a.  389,  392;  ni.  301,  302,  303,  62],  6. 
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Older:  INSECTIVOBA—coniinued, 

Cmdylura,  m.  209— -Sfcfl^,  in.  303,  304— flbnV?W«,  n.  277, 
296;  ra.  80«,  813,  427,  634— <8or«r  araneus,  in.  22^— Hydro- 
Borex  fodietu,  ni.  229,  806,  427—5;  Hermanni,  ni.  306.  306— 
Amphiaarex  tetragcnuruB,  n.  889,  890;  ni.  305,  306,  427— 
SolenotUm,  ni.  229,  804,  806,  427,  42B—Tupaia  (syn.  Glytorex, 
Cladobates),  m.  192,  307,  427,  428,  6S9—Rkynchacy(m*  n.  890 ; 
ni.  98,  109, 161,  306,  884,427,  428,  660,  667,  6SS—Peirodomus* 
m.  807,  ZS^^—BdeoyaU,  m.  d07-~MyogaUa  (gyn.  Mygale)  mot- 
chata,  m.  304,  637— Macroseelides,  n.  386  ;  in.  307,  428,  637— 
Gymnura,  n.  390 ;  in.  308 — Pbtamoyale,  in.  SO&—Ennaoeida, 
n.  296,  SdO—Erinaceus  europeus,  n.  4,  297,  386,  390;  in.  18, 
19,  74,  109,  808,  427,  484,  494,  636,  663,  660,  668,  677,  686, 
621,  622,  666,  689,  730,  776,  7S5—Ericidus,  m.  Z09—Eckinop8, 
m.  S09—Ctmtete8,  ii.  4,  386 ;  in.  230,  310,  428,  484,  621,  689, 
7Z0—SpalacotheHum,  m.  302,  303,  790. 

Order :  RODENTIA  (syn.  Qlires)—i.  xxxriii. ;  n.  276,  296,  364-386  ; 
m.  1,  16,  90,  98,  147,  162,  193,  194,  209,  2^8,  296,  677,  611, 
686.724-729,  776,  7%^—Leporida,n,  364,  378;  m.  110, 192,  231, 
248,  296.  426.  663,  660,  670,  649,  686,  687,  776— Leptu  tinUdus, 
II.  300,  364,  367,  879  ;  iii.  98,  113,  208,  296,  299,  300,  423,  426, 
636,  649,  686,  727,  784 — L.  palustria,  ul  776— L,  euniculus, 
11.  378;  m.  299,  301,  428,  686,  711,  712,  714,  716,  724,  727, 
7%\—Lagomya  alpinua,  n.  877,  885  ;  in.  296,  299,  660— J9^*/n- 
cida,  II.  Z64—Hysirix  oristaia,  ii.  269,  364,  372,  873;  in.  110, 
161,  192,  485,  628,  660,  776— H,  alopha,  n.  Z64—Erethveon,  ra. 
485,  775 — Cercolabes  (eyn.  Synetheres),  u.  367  ;  in.  486,  776 — 
Loncheres,  m.  776— Diuyprocta,  u.  270,  366,  379  ;  ra.  192,  428, 
677,  661,  776— CtBloyenya,  n.  371  ;  ni.  208,  230,  386,  899,  423, 
677,  686,  662,  776— Hydrochoerus,  n.  369,  377, 380;  m.  296,  298, 
387,  686,  776 — Cavia  aperea,  in.  398,  776 — C  cobaya  (syn. 
porceliM),  n.  380 ;  in.  98,  486, 662,  727,  776— DolichoHs,  n.  377  ; 
in.  297,  775 — Habrocoma^  in.  776 — Capromys  Foumierif  in. 
192,  387,  423,  424,  426,  485,  488,  660,  652,  776— C.prehensUis, 
II.  367 — CtenomySy  n.  378  ;  ni.  260 — Myopotamus,  ui.  192,  377, 
423,  670,  677,  776 — Lagotis,  n.  366 ;  ni.  2Z0—Lago8tomus,  in. 
299,  660,  686, 687,  776— Octodon,  in.  299,  775,  776— ChinckiUa, 
II.  370,  385 ;  ra.  298,  2^9—Echimyida,  ra.  299— Nehmys,  ra. 
776— Echmys^  in.  486,  775 — Anamalurtts,  ra.  612, 623 — Myoxus, 
n.  4 ;  in.  422,  423,  776— Sciuridte,  n.  383 ;  in.  686— Sciurua 
vulgaris,  ra.  421,  424,  649— /&.  cinereus,  il  383 ;  ra.  421— &r. 
palmarum,  ra.  776— 8c,  maxhnua,  n.  383;  ra.  485 — Pteromya 
volucella,  n.  276,  384  ;  m.  231,  247,  612— Castor  fiber,  ii.  864, 
374  ;  ra.  98,  110,  636,  649,  6S6—C. canadensis,  n.  269;  ni.  Ill, 
231,  422,  686.  66Z— Fiber  eihethicus,  n.  Z76—Armcola  amphibia, 
II.  381  ;  in.  209,  298,  386,  421,  577,  66Z—Geomys,  m.  665— 
Saccostomus,  in.  386 — Saccomys,  in.  886 — Dipodida,  ni.  248 — 
Dipus  sagitia,  ii.  366,  376.  883,  485,  664 — Alactaga,  n.  276 — 
Hdamys  capensis,  n.  866,  376,  382,  383,  485.  620,  677,  684,  636 
— Spalax  typhlus,  n.  376 ;  iii.  246,  Z%6—Bathyergus,  n.  381  ; 
in.  231,  246,  265,  269,  296,  399,  422,  424,  560,  666,  6fc7,  776— 
Orycterus,  ra.  423,  677 — Orycteromys,  in.  296—0(omys,  in.  296 
—Meriones,  in.  296— Hapalotis,  n.  366,  382 — Cricetus,  ui.  386, 
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Older:  ItODESTlA—mntiimed. 

421,  *S6—Arclnmyi,  :i.  382;  ni.  <24,  6fi4 — Sptrmopkitti 
iia—Lemmue,  iil  48S — Mnrida,  ii.  87S,  382  ;  m.  209, 
670,  666,  688— JfK*  rattu$,  n.  882  ;  ra.  420 — M.  rfecMtom, 
209,  230,  421,  48S,  493,  776— JV.  muMmZtis,  iii.  143,  TT« 
meitoriue,  m.  I4S,  J76—Ifydr<mtfi,  n.  366,  366,  382 ;  ui. 
300. 
Oonctic  Section :  Imflacbhtali  a— u.  270 ;  m.  7 15-722. 

Sub-class:  Ltbncephau— n.  270,  234,296;  m.  98,  101,111.  125,  134 
147,410,616,  646,677. 
Older:  AfJRSUPIALIA—t.iix^i. ;  il.  174,  276,  296,  328  ;  m.  B 
162,  227.  285,  411,617,  681,  64a,  680,  718,  768-775— Z»riip« 
ni.  14— TKyucinuf,  n.  342,  503  ;  nl.  104,  105,  208,  28^, 
420,  774— Au^nu  ttrnniu,  n.  269,  342,  343,  359  ;  ni.  SB 
286,411,  S85,  606— 0. nuuTunu,  ii.  360,  361  ;  m.  14,  ISI 
413,  420,  668,  67S,  608—2).  Maw/ti,  n.  341 — D.  vivtrrin 
.  191,  606,  681~D.  fnntarnu,  ni.  2'ai—P>uwcogaU,  m.  286, 
412,  420,  684,  TTi—Jntechintu.  in.  104— J>iiie/pAi»,  n.  27i, 
356,  3S9,  361  ;  m.  14,  82,  98,  106,  261,  288,  774 — D-  virgin 
□.  332,334,  343,  363;  m.  104,  191,  248,  411,  682,  769,  7 
D.  Azara.  iii.  721- D.  opoaium,  m.  581,  648 — D.  ursina,  a 
— 1).  cancriwra,  n.  332  ;  iii.  289,  386 — D.  brachyura,  m.  41 1 
—D.  phiiander,  in.  191,  420— i>.  murina,  m.  104 — B.  dim 
III.  681 ,  682.  ni—PhaeolathiHum,  i.  xxxi. ;  n.  350  ;  in.  1 
Ptremela,u.  336,  837,  342,361,  352,363;  m.  13,  16.  191, 
228,  287,  385,  412,  420,  576,  577.  774— P.  natuta,  n.  33S 
288,  420,  613— J".  Cunnit.  n.  382  ;  iii.  288— P.  U^iU,  n. 
335,  338,  340,  843,  346,  317,  352,  369,  363  ;  m.  14,  228. 
647.  648— J".  o6f<u/n,  iti.  288,  683— Caooropiw,  n.  351,  364 
li—Tartipes,  m,  286,  289— %rn»«»HtM,  ii.  335,  336,  342, 
349;  ni. 287,  288,294,302— ZllyI(ioo(Aen«Bt(syB.,4niyili/*<n 
i.mi.;  m.  287,  294,  302— JUiyiaft/ax,  n.  360  ;  iii.  294,  314 
—Thylacolto,  n.  843,  360;  in.  293,  294,  790— Moaco/orefci 
S34,  342,  381.  353,  357,  389  ;  m.  290,  120,  648,  769— Abi 
riam,  n.  835  ;  ni.  TaZ—rhaiangiata,  ii.  328,  329,  330,  331, 
334,  836,  337,  341,  342,  343,  344,  347,  348,  349,  360,  351, 
360.  360,  361  ;  in.  8.  290,  769— PA,  vulpina,  n.  332,  347 
16.  289,  290,  398,  420,  606  —PA.  fviiffinota,  in.  665,  ■'576- 
vrfiiia,  n.  302  ;  ni.  290— P*.  CooHi.  ii.  331,  345,  3S2,  355, 

in.  289,  290— P*.  glirifonnit,  ii.  366,  359 ;   in.  290 Ftia. 

n.  329-814,347,  350,  3.M,  355,  356,368,  359,  361,362;  ni. 
770— P.  TJt^DBoiAw,  n.  343,862,  360,  362;  in.  418,  682,6. 
J'.  maiTiinw,  n.  331,  332,  352— P.«n'umM,ii.  332,  336,  33?, 
313,  34S,  S52— P.  JlaviMHter.  n.  336,  3J5— P.  Bennf/lii,  n, 
338— P.  (AcTcbatri)  pygnum,  n.  336  ;  ni.  290,  336,  338, 
343,  349,  418.  681— /^/-mpfSmniM,  n,  275,  329,  331.  333- 
339-316.  347,  349-361,  351-381;  in,  105,  290,  291,  648, 
— H.  mvHntis,  ii,  345  ;  m,  290,  681— /f.  myoturtu,  m.  338. 
— H«tomM,ii.845;  111,  420— H.  {Dmdrolagut)  urainut,  „.  . 
338,  342,  346,  380,  383  ;  iii.  191,  290— ff,  (fl.)  inuatusl  111. 
—if.  (Z>.)  doreoccphaliu,  11.  363  ,  111,  290,  415,  ii9~/faJ//,afi 
Bennett,  11.  345,   368;  in.  683— Afncn^nM,  11.  329^46,   J 
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Older:  MAS SUPIALIA— continued. 

855^57,  863 ;  ni.  Ill,  228,  266,  291— il/;  major,  n.  266,  345, 
849,  354,  369;  m.  105,  291,  411,  413,  414,  420,  446,  560,  576, 
681,  683,  752,  770.  772— Jf.  Jtorryi,  ni.  415,576,  606,  680,  718 
—M,  peniciUatue,  m.  415— if.  nifivmUr,  in.  291,  379,  385— 3f. 
pmlopus,  m.  291 — M,  Brunii,  n.  345  ;  ro.  721 — Ospkranter,  iix. 
206— Diprotodon,  n.  405 ;  m.  291,  293— PAa«co2om^«,  n.  269, 
328-330,  331,  333-345,  347-356,  358-362;  ui.  98,  105,  111, 
292,  313,  420,  648,  682,  769. 

Order:  MONOTREMATA-^.  174,  275,  296,  316-328;  m.  168.  226, 
228,  269,  271.  410,  516,  638,  639,  643,  677,  715,  760— £bAuiiui, 
n.  275, 297, 311,  312,  316-819,  325-328  ;  m.  7. 74,  89, 102,  103, 
128,  147.  161,  193,  208,  228.  265,  383,  385,  396,  397,  409,  640. 
644, 767— OmtOorA^cAtM,  n.  275,  297,  315,  318-321  ;  ni.  2-7, 
82,  100,  102,  103,  146,  150,  187.  193,  208,  226,  248,  260,  265, 
271.  272.  383,  410,  564,  672,  636,  644,  715-717,  760-767. 

Gonctic  Section :  Pnkumootoxa. 

ClasB :  AVES— I.  xxxriii.  6  ;  n.  5-265. 
A.  Altiucis — xi.  7.  29.  265. 

Order:  RAPT0RE8—n.  8.  12.  19,  27,  32.  41.  64,  59,  63,  71,  72,  81, 
84,  146,  163,  156,  158,  164,  167,  168,  170,  177,  213,  219,  221, 
232,  258,  265— Faico,  n.  32,  60,  137,  230,  235,  2A2—Astw,  ii. 
17,  85,  \n—MUvu8,  n.  116— J?m/<»,  ii.  171,  220— ^wiVa,  i.  25  ; 
II.  12,21,32,36,  63,  72,  76,  77,80,  119,  122,  168,  171.  176, 
220,  259— Pantfioft,  ii.  2\—H(duUnB,  ii.  21,  n\—Harpeia,  n. 
17,  Z6—ChfpogeranuM,  ii.  23,  81,  171 — Gyps,  ii.  17,  35,  40 — 
Vidtur,  n.  19,  58,  69,  139,  174,  186,  2^0— Sarooramphua,  n.  27, 
81,  221— -flkfror,  ii.  21—Cathartes,  n.  21,  175,  184.  185,  230— 
Striffida,  n.  27,  49,  134,  139-141,  143,  171.  214,  227— Strix 
fiammea,  i.  25 ;  n.  28,  171,  232 — 8.  pratkola,  n.  28 — ^^ium, 

11.  176.  184 — Bubo  maximus,  n.  140,  242 — Scops,  n.  32 — Sumia 
ulula,  II.  67. 

Older :  SCAN80RES—n.  11,  28,  81,  265— Rampkastidig,  n.  12,  67. 173 
—Ramphastoa,  ii.  28.  130.  131.  151.  177— Bucoonida,  n.  12,  28 
—Cuculid4B,  n.  12,  177—Cuculus,  ii.  28,  166,  177,  255.  267— 
Geococcyx,  n.  34,  36 — Cmtropus,  ii.  32,  76 — Picida,  ii.  12,  37, 
116— Picu8,  II.  19,  28,  58.  60.  162,  156.  17 S—MuMphagida,  n. 

12,  28,  66,  17^— Coryihaix,  n.  34,  Z6—Turacus,  ii.  Z2—Coliid(B, 
n.  \2—PsUtarida,  ii.  12,  56,  78,  81,  119,  173,  177,  224,  258— 
PsUtacus,  II.  28,  30,  32,51,  224— Calyptorhynchus,  n.21,  28,  60, 
58,  63 — PlycttAophuB,  u,  68,  63 — Mirrogloasus,  n.  58 — Macro- 
cercus,  ii.  58,  63 — 8tr%gop$,  n.  28,  5S— Nestor,  n.  258 — Licmetes, 
n.  68  — Lathamus,  n.  68 — Fszoporus,  ii.  28,  67. 

Older:  VOLITORES—n,  10,  20,  28,  36,  77,  84,  113,  117,  224,  265— 
Cypselidee,  ii.  11,  21,  74,  96,  117— Oypsdus,  ii.  28,  32,  81,  83, 
157— TrochUida,  n.  11.  21.  28,  74,  96,  117,  147— TVw^m*,  ii. 
22.  32,  59,  66,  81.  151— Orihorhi/nchus,  ii.  U7—Androdan,  n. 
258 — Fumaria,  n.  224 — CaprimvlgUIa,  ii.  11 — Caprimtdgus,  n. 

62,  65,  83,  147,  156,  178,  221,  2^2— Podartfus,  ii.  28,  34,  61, 

63.  Sl—Colopterus,  ii.  221— Troffonida,  ii.  II— PHonitida,  ii.  12 
— Meropida,  ii.  1 1 — Merops,  ii.  266 — Galbidida,  ii.  1 1 — Coracida, 
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Older:   VOLlTORES—eoidiKued. 

II.  n—CapiUi*ida,  n.  U—Altitiittidm,  n.  11 — JlaJe, 
221,  2S6,  257— Ibiftw,  n.  38— flafcyoH,  a.  266 — DoeHo. 
Sarpaetti,  n.  28 — Bueerotida,  a.  1 1 — Buearot,  n.  40,  It, 
63,  nb—Colopien*,  n.  229. 

Order:  CAYrOfffiS— n.  10,  28,  219.  224,  227,  246,  2M— 1 
philut,  II.  234 — DaUtroOreM,  II.  10 — T^frammu*,  n.  33$— 
II.  144— I<uriiw,  n.  20,  6T,  146 — Fmmaria,  a.  224 — HaL 
129— TrofflodytM,  n.  iil—XotaciUa,  n.  2S7 — EupHoma. 
166 — Oimini  liuciitia,  a.  224 — 7lird*u  miuicns.  ii.  11,  2 
—2".  pilarit,  n.  153— Jf«r«ia  daetgbipUra,  n,  74 — da 
II.  10,  146— CVanjvbra,  n.  268— iti&ntoniyiKAw,  258- 
<fMt(i,  II.  lH—Carmu.  a.  10,  ISO,  146,  267 — C.  corax,  n 
C.  frugUeytu,  a.  lH—Frrgiiiu,  II.  32 — Stumut,  a.  10 
O/Tociiu,  11.63 — CaryMufactef,  n.  167 — Ooirfuii*,  n.  5 
bcrUa,  u.  10 — Park*,  Ji.  10 — Jlauda,  n.  10,  257 — -Loxia. 

H6,  Ifil^Catnciu,  n.  32,  38 — FHngilla,  n.  10,  128 Ft 

II.  ib^—PyrgUa.  n.  243,  2 IS— Cbct»(Araus/e>,  it.  lO— J^ 
II.  257,  i22~TKaiirotiTtt.  ii.  10,   147  —  AntluKkani,   \ 

Cinnyrvt. -a.  10 — Sitta,  ii.  10 — Certkia,  n.  If),  173 JJt 

178,  230— fWt«M(r™,  n.  10,  147- Ptbcwa,  n,  267 Sin 

10,  84,  257— GJoucupu,  u.  129,  171— TftuntiMpAi/iu,  n.  ! 
B.  Fbjbcocss — u.  7,  286. 

Order:  iP^SOBES— n.  10,  22,  28,  29,  87.  75.  81,  130,  150,  IJ 
164,  169,  171,  172,  219,  221.— Sub-order :  C!oi,umbicd- 
63,  70,  82.  116,  169,  173,  177,  267— CWumta,  n.  m,  32 
66,  120,  159,  160,  161,  162,  n%—C.  gaUata,  n.  66-^F^ 
ny—Gmra.  n.  10,  27,  32,  267—Oidw,  n.  12,  13,  48,  4. 
Prtophapt,  n.  13. — Sub-order:  QAiuBiCKi — n.  10  27  ! 
nS—HemipodHH.  it  Z2—Megapodiut,  n.  74 — Ifunuda 
220  —  PeTdix,  n.  21,  22,  26,  27,  2^  —  FratKoiimtia  n 
Coluntix,  II.  27—Camptpla,  11.  277- Potw,  u,  27,'  7i 
Potffplemrvn,  11.  27—Lophophorui,  n,  27- PAiMtafijM,  n,  S 
257— OrwpAiMW,  n.  27,  32,  36,  66— GaiiopJiaBu\  11 
GotfiM,  n.  14,  27,  118,  122,  169,  203,  243,  246.  24S-261 

262 Ori'yi,  n.  26,  27— Lopiortgx,  11.  27—Orfatida, 

—  TetTtto,  11.  27,  57,  66-7.  urogallut,  11.  67,  129,  267 
rhaplei,  u.  27,  49— fterecfcg,  n,  27,  266— ifdraffrU,  t.  26  ■ 
256-00*,  n.  27,  32,  34,  68— Om-ar,  27,  65 — Peneiope  c 
n.  171— P.  mirad,  11.  220. 

Order:  CUBSOBES  {ajn..  StTUihKmida)—a.  12,20,  61,  85,  m 
I.M,  171, 221— fl*y)»f4(rfi«,  II.  56— TlnainHs,  u.  16, 32,' 34 
63,  6!i—Apttryx,  i.  miii.  25;  11.  12,  18-22,  30,  34,  35,'; 
48-52,  53,  55,  82,  63,  64,  86,  86,  70,  74,  78,  76,  81,  82,'  j 
130,  140,  162,  177.  214,  248.  256,  258— Pfliii>(ny*,  u.  12 
Dinomin,  1.  xiiiii. ;  11.  12,  13,  20,  21,  31,  35,  48-51,  66,  1 
76,  76.  25e—ApUirtiU,  11. 13,  43,  48,  50,  58,  75,  76 — Ciu-„i 

11.  13,  79 — ..EpyomM,  n.  13,  2S6—(k*uariiit  galea/un,  6,  2 
65.  59,  84,  66.  101,  182.  173,  177,  306,  232,  235,  243-lc 
nc^ii,  II.  64.  138,  139,  140,  257— IMmiaiiu,  ii.23,  24,  33,  g 
52,  63,  64,  66,  102,  162. 177.  185,  188,  210,  220.  227,  235,  : 
Biea,  n.  19.  23,  35,  49,  62,  64,  64,  68,  161,  267,  311 — Str, 
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Order:  CUR  SORES— continued. 

n.  6,  12,  13.  16.  18,  21,  22,  24,  29,  83,  36.  43-49,  60,  61,  63,  64, 
64,  73,  80,  81,  83,  96,  98,  99,  101.  102,  103,  104,  113,  133,  139, 
140,  158,  161,  167,  169,  170,  171,  173,  177,  184,  186,  206,  214, 
215,  219,  229,  236,  243,  246,  261,  256,  257. 

Oitler:  GRALLATORES—u,  8,  9,  16,  23,  49,  60,  67,  80,  81,  112,  116 
—-Otis,  II.  23,  26,  82,  IZ^—Charadrius,  ii.  82,  267 —CEdicmtmus, 
II.  26,  S2—ranellu8,  ii.  49,  6S—H<g7nattypus,  n.  82 — Tachydro- 
fnus,  II.  82— Crnw,  ii.  173,  178— (r.  virgo,  ii.  23,  81,  177,  220, 
243— (r.  Antigone,  ii.  23,  81,  220— ff.  cinerea,  ii.  68,  218,  220— 
G.  Stanleyanus,  ii.  220 — Psophia,  ii.  21,  23,  32,  67 — Cancroma, 
.  II.  61,  US—Balttniceps,  n.  61,  l^—Ardea,  ii.  22,  39,  147,  163, 
232,  257— Ciconia,  n.  23— a  argala,  ii.  64,  162,  217,  218,  219, 
229— C.  alha,  ii.  2b7—Mycteria,  ii.  1^7— Tantdue,  ii.  57— 
Plaialea,  ii.  23,  82,  \A^—Seolopax,  n.  23,  26,  32,  64,  %2'-Nume- 
nius,  n.  26,  61 — Rhynchaa  australie,  ii.  220 — Limosa,  n.  23, 26 — 
Tringaf  n.  26 — Machetes^  u.  268 — Totanus,  ii.  26 — Recurviroelra, 
II.  61— Purra,  ii.  74,  26&—Ptilamedea,  ii.  74,  232— i?a//t«,  ii.  113 
Porphyrio,  ii.  67 — Notomis,  i.  xzziii. ;  n.  21,  23,  24,  67 — Gal' 
lintUa,  II.  113 — Fulica,  ii.  113 — Glareola,  ii.  26 — Brachypten/x, 

I.  xxxiii. ;  n.  24,  26. 

Order:  NATATORES  (Syn.  Palmipedes),  ii.  8,  9,  24,  29,  61,  67.  76, 
82,  113,  163,  170,  172,  177,  219,  2Z2—Ph(Bnicopterus,Ti.  9,  16, 
23,  82,  149,  162,  167— Lamellirostraia  (syn.  Anatidce),  it.  9,  26, 
31,  61,  172,  112,  123,151,  163,  164,  2\%—Cygnue,  u,  9,  127, 
128,  136,  139,  140,  148,  161,  161,  164,  166,  187,  212,  220, 
229,  230,  241,  244,  266.  266— C.  atratus,  ii.  241,  267— Cereopeia, 
u.  267— Anser  palttstris,  u.  US,  120,  123,  136,  139,  142,  144, 
148,  152,  161,  178,  181,  193,  206,  209,  216,  220,  221,  229,  246, 
264 — A.  gambensie,  n.  74 — Anasfueca,  n.  220 — A.  semipalmata, 

II.  220 — A.  eandmctnsie,  ii.  257 — A.  clangula,  ii.  220,  226 — A, 
hoschas,  n.  32,  136,  140,  148,  190,  193.  236,  244— A.  moechata, 
n.  230 — A.  vuipanser,  ii.  267 — A.  (Casarca)  ruti/a,  u.  257 — 
A.  spoHM,  II.  267 — A.  galericulata,  n.  267 — Biziura,  n.  83 — 
Mergus  eerrator,  n.  149,  220,  226 — M,  merganser,  ii.  220 — 
M.  cucuUatus,  ii.  267— Podiceps,  n.  26,  31,  34,  36,  64,  82,  174, 
ISS—Totipalmata,  ii.  9—Pelecanus,  ii.  23,  26,  34, 40,  64, 70, 103, 
148,  153,  ISS—Phafacrocorax  carbo,  ii.  61,  167,  \6^—StUa,  ii. 
23.  54,  71,  130,  167,  161,  163— Plotus,  ii.  9— Phaeton,  ii.  9— 
Tachypeies,  ii.  9,  21, 28, 34,  63, 67, 68, 70-72,  76— Longipennata, 
II.  9,  72,  266— Diomed<ea,  ii.  9,  16,  23,  31,  61,  67,  71,  82,  116, 
266—Haladroma,  ii.  S2—Procellaria,  ii.  9,  23,  31,  131,  165 — 
ITialassidroma,  ii.  21 — Larus,  ii.  9,  119,  256 — Lesiris,  ii.  255 — 
Catarrhactes,  ii.  16 — Sterna,  n.  9,  70 — Rhyncops,  n.  9,  57,  147 — 
Brevipennaifp,  n.  9—Colymbus,  ii.  9,  28,  31,  34,  54,  61,  71,  76, 
78,  82,  113,  178,  190— (jria,  19,  26,  31,  34,  36,  57,  82,  83,  257— 
Phaleris,  19,  26— Fratercula,  n.  61,  267— Alca,  n.  17,  21,  24, 
26,  163 — A,  impenn%s,n,  21,  26,  41,  56,  68,  71,  214^ Spheniscus, 
II.  266— Aptenodytes,  i.  26;  ii.  9,  16,  17,  26,  31,  41,  66,  67,  69, 
156,  180,  214. 

C.  Uroioni. 

Archeopteryx,  ii.  IZ-^Sp,  Arch,  maeruruir^t  74,  686. 
VOL.  III.  3  I 
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Class:  REPTILIA,  i.  5,  169,  181,  198,  216,  290,  809.  821,  827,  337,  817,31 
448,  453,  458,  500.  501,  605,  616,  627,  680,  687,  660,  663,  665,  579, 6 
630. 

Sub-class :  Monopkoa,  x.  7,  9. 

Order:  PTEROSAURIA,  i.  xxxriii.  6. 18,  70,  161,  175— Ptnot 
1.  xxxTiii.  18,  70,  168,  161,  176,  177,  266,  405,  4M 
pkorkynchut,  x.  18,  70 — DitMrpkodan,  x.  18,  405. 

Older :  DJNOSA  VRIA,  i.  18,  lO-^Meffolasaurus,  i.  18,  887,  4« 
ScfiidasaumSt  i.  18,  l9—CardwcUm,  i.  387 — Jfyt^oaaun 
— Iffuanodon,  i.  zxxTiii.  18,  387,  403. 

Order:  CROCODILIA,  i.  17.  65, 135,  406, 610 — AmpAiealia,  i. 
k  17, 69—  Teleo9auru9f  1. 1 7 , 1 98 —  Croniopkolis,  1. 1 90 —  Cai 

I  I.  409 — PalaosauruMt  i.  AO^^dadewdom,  i.  387 — OptMtk 

f  17,  69— Streptotpondyltu,  i.   17,  34,   69 — Cetioaaunu, 

Procalia,  i.  zzxriii.  17,  69 — Croeodilus,  i.  26,  136,  173,  ] 
263,  323,  439, 638— C.  acmius,  i.  66,  67,  167,  219,  610— < 
catus,  I.  67,  68,  139,  145,  223,  341,  349,  406,  451 
Champsa  (syn.  Attigator  palpebrow),  i.  198 — C  triffonai 

— C  gibbiceps,  i.  198 — C.  lueiuM,  i.  66,  67,  70,  138 C. 

j  138,  406,  451— C.  miMsisippienms,  i.  408^  446,  460 — Gi 

406,451. 

Order:  CHELONLA.i,  nxviii.  16,  60,  126,  171,   184,  231,5 
617,  639;  ii.  314;  in.  313,  622,  579,  640 — Chelone,  i 
t  171,  173,  185— CA.  mydas,  i.  126,  128,  189,  292,  293*  2 

.    [  313,  323,  328,  331,  340,  348,  440,  442,    444,  446,  4, 

I   ;    ;    I  618,  638 — Ch,  imbricata,  i.  446 — Ch,  caretta,    i.  61,  i 

j   ^    r  ;  450,  464,  560— CA.  planiceps,  i.  lZ5—Ck.  pulckricepe, 

j    ■        1  Phurostemon,  i.  64 — Sphargis,  61,  62,   657,    660  661 

]    •     ;  ,'  Chelydra  (syn.  Chelonura)  wrpentina^  131,   136,  447,  4 

:       ■  625,  560,  561,  687,  618,   638— C.  IkmmincJkii,  i.    I3i 

■  Tnonyx,  i.  17,  61,  62,  63,  131,  134,  186,  187,   189,  3 

I   :  385,  448,  526,  530,  541,  567,  683,  615— Tetrtm^jr,  i.  13( 

f  Gy7nnopus,  i.  61,  130 — Aspidonedes  spinifer,  i.  616— iY 

ferox,  I.  446,  615— CAe/jr«,  i.  172,  178,  187,  327,  331,  60! 
Emf/8, 1. 17,61,64, 127, 130, 134, 187,454,  639 — £:,  (gyn. 
europaa,  i.  60,  61,  131,  132,  173,  186,  187,  231-242,  3 
340,  441-445,  447-450,  454,  461,  601,  510,  629,  641,'  6i 
587 — E.picta,  i.  618,  639— £.  serrata,  i.  446,  460,  464, 
reticulata,  i.  446, 450,  454,  601 — E.  terrapin,  i.  460,  464— 
triunguis,  1.526 — Nannemys,  1.618 — Hgdraspis,  i.   186 

cnemySf    i.    134 — Emyda    ceyhnensis,    i.   557,   668 C* 

Petersii,  i.  657 — Cinostemon,  i.  61,  660,  618 — IHychemy» 
I.  626 — Homopus,  i.  173 — Testudo,  i.  17,  61,  64,  15  7,  1 
292,  344,  385,  451,  568,  559,  660—7.  grttca,  i.  188,' 3: 
340,  445,  452,  469,  609,  529,  692-7.  indica,  i.  327,  44^ 
•      f*'  T.  elephantopus,  i.  65,  88,  462,   629 — T.  tabulata,  i.    u 

i      '  529,  641— r.  pofyphemus,  i.  446,  450,  454,  526—71  Couei 

Order:  LACERTILIA—i.  17,  67,  154,  176,  387,  399,  608,  5; 
i  555,  681,  583,  585. — Sub-order:  Chat-Kuha:  Protorosa 

405. — Sub-order:  Natantia — i.  17 — Mosasaurits,  i.  xxxv 
401,  402 — Leiodon,  i.  387. — Sub-order:  Eepentia — i.  17 
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Order:  LACERTILIA—ixmtinued, 

Varanus,  i.  HS^V.  niloticus,  i.  156,  174,  190,  191,  889,  886, 
404— r.  bhUtatus,  I.  404— T.  variegatus,  404— Monitor,  i.  445, 
638 — Regenia  oceUata^  i.  525 — Crocodilurus,  i.  556 — JStpmambii 
teguexin,  i.  401 — T^'us  nigropunctattiSf  i.  156,  158,  388— Oroev- 
dilurvs,  I.  646—LacertiiiUe,  i.  58,  157,  401— Lacerta,  58,  174, 
292,  401,  433,  579,  633~L.  offilis,  401,  529,  592,  617— 
L.  ocellata,  i.  440,  508,  544,  580 — L.  muricata,  i.  544,  555,  565, 
567— X.  bilineata,  i.  586— Zoo/oca  muralisy  i.  583,  587,  599 — 
Tackydromu8y  i.  263,  401 — PBammosaurus  gristus,  i.  519,  565, 
617 — Pkrynofoma,  i.  408,  656 — TropiduruSf  i.  556 — Hoplurus, 
I.  556 — SielliOfi.  445,  529 — Hypcranodon,  i.  403 — Ardiscodoma^ 
I.  445  —  Ameiva,  i.  567 — Agama,  i.  445,  566,  686 — LialiSf  i. 
667 — TropidolepU,  i.  403 — Otocryptia,  i.  402 — Xiphoaurus  veltfer^ 
I.  198  —  Lopkgrus  BaiiUiacuB,  i.  402,  666 — HisUurua  (syn.  Lo- 
phurd),  I.  60,  198,  402,  556— J>raco  voiatu,  i.  xii.  58,  156, 
175,  264,  268,  433,  434,  441,  445,  449,  451,  556,  5S0—Chla- 
mgdoeaunu,  i.  556 — Caliiaaurus,  i.  403  —  Cgclura,  i.  198  — 
Oalotea,  i.  402 — GaUotes^  i.  446 — IguanicUtt  x.  402 — Iguana, 
I.  57,  157 ;  n.  21—^.  tuberculata,  i.  60,  168,  159,  327,  403,  556 
— Metopoceros,  i.  403 — AnMgrkynchua  ater,  i.  403 — Semiophorus, 
I.  556 — Polyckrua,  i.  525 — CorythophaneSy  i.  566 — Anolitu,  i.  49 
— Geckotida,  i.  263, 529 — Gecko,  i.  561 —Ptyodactylus  fimbriatua, 
I.  525— Platydaciylus  guttatus,  i.  449,  529— P/.  vUtatus,  i.  529  — 
PkyUurtUy  I.  556 — PULturua,  i.  554 — Aacalabotea,  i.  529 — Pygopua 
lepidopua,  i.  557 — Zonurua,  i.  565 — Zonoaaurua,  i.  556 — 2W5o- 
lonotua,  I.  565 — TVacA^Murtt^,  i.  556 — Rhynchocephalua  («yn. 
Hatteria),  i.  57,  154,  159,  SSS—Chameleo,  i.  58,  166,  175,  178, 
191,  436,  439,  452— CA.  bifurcua,  i.  156,  193— i&ruK?uf<9,  i.  198, 
^S—Scincua,  i.  175,  198— iSb.oj^ino^M,  i.  401— Cyclodua,  i.  58 
— C.  w^,  I.  166,  198,  387,  388,  402— C.  nigroluteua,  i.  402, 
640— TUiqua  acincoidea,  i.  198,  527,  680— i&^w,  i.  40\—Chclciay 
I.  525 — Paeudopua,  i.  57,  459,  526 — Bipea  lepidopua,  i.  525— 
Chiroiea,  l  566 — Ophiaaurua,  i.  158,  566 — Anguia,  i.  59,  158, 
330,  447,  451,  524;  ii.  65— A.  fragUia,  i.  417,  524,  543,  580— 
Ampkiabanidig,  i.  59 — Amphiabana  fuliginoaa,  i.  153,  313 — Am, 
alba,  I.  386,  451,  555— Lqndoateman,  i.  120,  163. 

Order:  OPHIBIA—i.  17,  58,  146,  224-231,  261,  291,  338,  348,  393- 
308,  440,  448,  451,  460,  500,  501,  503,  507,  624,  531,  538,  541, 
658,  579,  686,  634-687.  640— Tbri/^ir,  i.  Z^5—Typhlopa,  i.  348 
—Bkinophia,  i.  848 — Boida,  i.  338— i^oo,  i.  528,  539,  540,  554 
—B.  conatrktor,  i.  56,  291,  617— Z^'*^.  i-  ^0,  148,  226,  292, 
461,  459,  520,  554— P.  tigria,  i.  56,  147,  224,  228,  316,  338,  394, 
453, 519,  524,  539,  554,  565— P.  Schlegelii,  i.  555— P.  ametkyati- 
nua,i.  568,  565— P.  bkiitatua,  i.  617 — Eryx  jaculua,  i.  564 — 
Xenodermita,  i.  554 — Colubnda,  i.  395,  453 — Oiigodon  bUoT' 
quatua,  i.  895 — Deirodon  (syn.  Bachiodon)  scaber,  i.  56,  67,  393, 
440 — Dendrophta,  l  261 — Paammophia,  i.  446,  450 — Coluber,  i. 
447— C.  guitaims,  i.  446,  450— C.  oonaMetor,  i.  446,  450  — 
Elaphia  44ineaiu$,  l  bSO'^D^aaduUtt  u  888 — JHpaaa  cynodoH, 
I.  895— PMMTita,  I.  827— IHyftiMi  ftOMliM,  I.  996—Ihyopkia,  i. 
327,  888— JiteJiqMMr  M^msk.  u  W^-^HtMMm,  i.  894,  656— 
Natrix  torquaia,  i.  M0»  iS^  it9»  iM^  498.  616.  684,  686— 

3t8 
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Order:  OPSIDLf—conliimed. 

Heterodoa  niger,  i,  4i6—HoBui!eptit,  I.  395 — &Tpeloii 
ciUatam,  r.  327,  b!>^—Di>pliotidvt,  i.  461 — Hydropkidm, 
—Hi/drophu,  1.  307,  397,  44*,  663 — IVamye,  i.  448, 
Naiida.  I.  se,  bb^—Bungariu,  L  fib*—Naia.  i.  226,  231— 
pudian).  I.  64,  3S7.  524,  dbi—VipMidiB,  i.  624.  616— 
berut,  1.338,  397,  G63,  686,616,636,  637— F'.cmutn,  I.  & 
—  V.  {Echidna)  arUtatu,  I.  b2i—Crot^ida,  i.  65,162,  226, 
Ti-igoTiocepluilui.  i,  388,  666— Ooto/u*  korridta,  i.  5fl,  3» 
398,  441,  556— O.  adamanttu*,  u  446,  460,  454 — CV.  ifi 
I.  227,  228.  229,  639. 

OAei:  ANOMODOtlTIA,i.lB^Dicyni>doniid<r,t.  16 — Dieynoden. 
160,  399— B.  ligricrpt,  i.  1 92- JVy^Aoyna^Au,  i.  400— ( 
dontidte,  i.  16 — Ovdmodon,  I.  386,  400 — RhyneluMaurvs, 

4on. 

Ordec :  SAUBOPTERTGIA,  i.  iiivlu.  16, 51,  388— i¥««owiirw 
61,  62,  181,  330,  SiS—Pali/ptt/chedon,  i.  xzzviii.  387 — Piioi 
1.  luriii.  16,  63,  171,  387— SpA«nwiiuru»,  i.  63 — Xoiiai 
1.  16,  53,  l»2—Plaoodiu,  i.  16,  AS7—1ii«y'irophe«t,  i.  63. 

Order:  ICHTHYOPTERYGIA.  t.  nxviii.   16.   50,   158,  170, 
IcMhyoeaHrm,  i.  IS,  168,  170,  171,  I8t,  330,  339,  364  ;  iii. 
Ich.  eommunU,  l.  50— M.  UnMiriMrit,  I.  169. 
ftenrtic  Swtion :  BaiKCHooioci. 
Sub-class:  Difhoa — i.  7,  8. 

Ordw:B.rfra^(7ff/.4— 1.15,48,  85,171,501,512,650,652,676,57! 
591,  6S6,  619— Sub-order:  Thebiokorfha  (sjn.  .,4nMira}- 
533,  &29—AgUiNa,  \.  lb—Fipid<r,i.  327 — ISpa,  i,  16.34,- 
60,  183,  18t,  327,  330,  337,347,  523,  626,  651,  62S> 
tt/UlAra,  t.  392,  627,  661— J3.  MHIim.  i.  561— OrotopJry 
nufn,  I.  392,  459,  651 — Bombinator  ignent,  i.  527,  667, 
Ehinophrynut,  i.  436 — XofopAtysitu,  i.  652 — Bu/onida,  i 
Bi/«,  I.  177,  183,614,  629— Am^a™,  i,  60,  828,  653, 
B.  egva,  i.  184,  662— .S.  einemu,  i.  527 — S.  lubirrona,  i. 
B.  atper,  i.  5J1— B.  calamita,  i.  652,  629 — Bylida,  i.  16— 
I.  262,  327,  434,  436— ff.  vemeata,  i.  527,  628,  658 — Ki/li 
marsiipialum,  i.  551.  588,  606— Oputhoddpiit  ovyfera,  i 

661,  588,  616— Eucnmiw,  i.  392—IHatyBiantii  plictfrra.  i. 
Polyptdata,  I.  435,  454,  458.  602,  513,  516,  618,  623,  62; 

662,  553,  567,  ill,  bf).  586,  691,  592,  615.  619-624,  621 
— Etosia,  I.  436— Hyfcrana,  i.  552 — Ranma,  i.  15 — C^g/ifft 
pachyput,  1.  5l>—Pe!obaiei  futcia,  i.  691,  &93~A/yte3,  t. 
Al.  obtMricalu,  \.  5B7,  616,  622— PperoWa,  i.  392,  662— 
temporaria.  i.  15,  49,  86,  89,  157,  183,  316.  310,  337,  39: 
—B,  caltfhmna,  i.  446,  450,  *S4— fl.  tKultrnta,  i.  47,  82 
ftoan*.  I.  49 — Dvimg/oesui,  i.  3B2— i*p(otTOcAiu»i.  i,  392— 
g/iia»tu,i,  392,  436 — Xyobalrachui paradoxus,  i.  91,  386.  39! 
^Sub-order:  ICRTHTONORPKl  (Drodtlii)~i.  15,  89^  215— 
ttiandridif,  1.  15, 182 — Sfl/amawira  macvioaa,  1.  15,  49,  192, 
222.  521,&.W,  684,  685,  Sii— Sal.  atra.j.  49,  216-218,  337 
462,  502,  506,  607,  615,  516,  521~SaLJaponwa  (bjii.  » 
eiUata),  1,  561,  616— S.  glidinoia.  1.  386— IViton,  i.  15.  4$ 
337.  434,  602,  507,  613,  614,  618,  621.  638,  666.  691,  614, 
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Order:  BATRACHI A— continued. 

628— ZV.  crUtahts,  i.  616,  616,  629— TV.  marmoratus,  i.  666— 
Tr.  Ueniatua,  i.  678 — LtMotritanpunciatus,  i.  697,  616 — Am' 
byatoma,  i.  662—PUthod4m,  u  652— Piestiodon,  i.  661 — Piw- 
rodeles,  i.  49 — SUboldia^  i.  676,  677 — Menopoma  (syn.  Crypto- 
bronchus),  i.  48,  89,  170,  390,  440,  446,  451,  463,  606,  616-617, 
627,  537,  665,  576—Amphiuma,  i.  xxxii.  6,  163,  170,  182,  330, 
451,  453,  606,  615,  616,  627  ;  m.  16^— Menobranchus,  i.  88,  463, 
606,  614,  6ie—AxoloUs(Bjii.  8iredon),  i.  87,  506,  614,  627,  652, 
683 — Ax,  marmorattu,  i.  87,  170,  847 — Proteus,  i.  zxzii.  170, 
181,  182,  330,  337,  347,  606,  614-516,  666,  576— «r«i.  i.  6. 
47,  179,  391,  448,  451,  601, 606,  614, 515, 627,  537, 543,  562,  666, 
683. — Sub-order:  Ofhiomorpha — i.  16,  49 — Cttcilia,  i.  16,  60, 
444,  449,  516,  661— C.  albiventtr,  i.  463—0.  interrupia,  i.  463. 

Order:  LABYRlNTHODONTIA-i.  xxxviii.  6,  U—Rhtmhophclis,  i. 
15 — Labyrinthodon  salamandrdides,  i.  363,  366 — L,  leptofftuUhus, 
I.  392,  393. 

Order:  GASOCEPHALA—i,  xxxviii.  6,  14,  %b—Archegosaurus,  i.  158. 

b:  PISCES— I.  rariii.  4,  34,  76-84,  92,  126,  163,  179,  193,  202,  243,  263,  268, 
297.  320,  331,  342,  350,  368,  409,  428,  466,  463-499,  633,  646,  668-675,  692, 
699-613. 

Order :  PROTOPTERI—i,  14,  46,  82,  330— iVo/op/mw  annectens,  i. 
xxxii.  37,  41,  47,  108,  162,  181,  277.  282-285,  413,  416,  417, 
461,  474,  476,  477,  482,  486,  486,  491,  498,  610;  ii.  302,  306; 
in.  163.  166— Lepidcsiren  paradaxa,  i.  6, 37,  38,  82, 83,  107,  163, 
165,  249,  277-280,  282-285.  290,  298,  370,  378,  383,  386,  391, 
416,  417,  426,  448,  451,  481,  494,  499. 
Sab-class :  Plagiostomi — i.  7,  8,  258,  266. 

Order:  CHONDROPTERI—i,  13,  41— Sub-order:  Batides  — i.  x.  13, 
381  —  Cephalopterida,  i.  13 — Cephalopterus,  i.  474  —  MyHo- 
batida,  i.  IZ—Myliobatis,  i.  13,  81,  369,  370,  373,  376,  378,  474  ; 
ni.  27^— Cydobaiis  oligodactylus,  i.  ni—JEtobatU,  i.  418— 2Vy- 
gonida,  i.  IZ—Trygon,  i.  194,  47^—Edfstes,  i.  \94—Raiid€B,  1. 13 
—Rata  batis,  i.  80,  201,  271,  299,  302,  319,  474,  549,  664,  698— 
R.  clavata,  i.  36,  271 — R.  maculata,  i.  675 — R.  oxyrynchus,  i.  690 
— Rhinoptera,  i.  82 — Spinachorkinus,  i.  36 — Torpedinida,  i.  13 
—  Torpedo  Galvanii,  i.  360,  416,  474— r.  narce,  i.  213,  326,  590, 
691— r.  marmorata,  i.  693 — Narcine,  i.  78 — Rkinobaiid^e,  i.  13 — 
Rhinobaies,  i.  36,  169,  474— lVM<irf«,  i.  13— JVm/«,  i.  81,  262, 
329,  373,  378,  383,  426,  427,611— Sub-order:  SsLACHn- L  13— 
Zygtenida,  i.  13,  SZe—Zygtena,  i.  36,  81,  336,  423,  426,  427,  609 
-Squatinida,  i.  16— fi^^uw,  i.  83,  36,  76-78,  81,  82,  474— 
Scymniida,  i.  13 — Scyfnnus,  i.  86,  373,  474 — &.  lichia,  i.  78 — 
8c.  nicaensisy  i.  690 — Ahpicidm,  1. 13 — Lamnida,  i.  13 — Lamna, 
I.  33,  204,  364,  372,  377,  382,  423,  474,  490— Z.  comubica,  i.  83. 
Ze^—Selache  nuixima,  i.  33,  278,  834,  415,  417,  423,  426,  684. 
670, 611— PrUmodon,  i.  877,  Z7^-'^^ictitantes,  1. 13,  SZ6—Galeus, 
I.  33,  35,  334, 336,  423, 426, 427, 474, 686, 676— Scoliodon,  i.  422. 
676 — Galeocerdo,  i.  422 — Otcdui,  i.  372 — Careharias,  i.  83, 36,  39. 
80,  81,  273,  276,  288,  372,  422,  474— Carcharodon  megajodon,  i, 
S72—8cyUiidm,  l  18,  428— A^tMM,  i.  82,  86,  826,  474,  676. 
690, 609,  610— Sp.  cmicMla,  1. 1»8,  tlO^-^S^^maada,  u  18,  428-« 
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Ordtr:  CHOKDROPTESI—*mMnmti. 

Aatntkittt,  l  33, 16,  474,  \M—Sfi»mi,  i.  41S,  42S,  S70.  S! 
—Sp.  orasfAiot,  i.  168,  4Ifi,  5T> — Alopia;  i.  39,  422,  4£ 
610— 0»(riiia,  I.  8S— 0™/rDJii*mTi*,  i.  47* — K<itidaiiH*. 
Sotidanvi  einmu*.  i.  3S,  S6,  3T>.  098 — M^ttdmt.  \.  3i,  4 
—U.  Ifvii,  I.  S7G,  tlO—Henrnekus,  t.  474— AptovAw 
*H—7%alaucrimii»,  I.  4S!.— Sub-order :  Cbbtbopbori— 
Fam.  Csrirwioatidc,  i.  II— Cutraeiom  PUl^ipi,  i.  79,  17 
SSB—Fimi.  /l^fAodiNifttb,  I.  1>— .^rfn^M,  I.  37S— Ctm 
399,  878— Orororfrnj,  L  869,  mb—Fitmlodiu,  i,  371— Aoi 
t.  37B  —JendM.  i.  878. 
Ordrr:  BOLOCBPSAU—i.  12,  3A,  il—Ckinutridig,  t.  IS,  293 
nurrd  tnoMtrMa,  i.  32,  85,  276,  304,'.378,  489,  &90—Cai 
cAmi  auilraiu,  I.  S98. 
8ub-i:lfts« ;  TEuosroin— i.  7,  672. 

Order:  GANOIDEI—i.  zzriL  12,  41.— Snb-oido- :  Fi-Acoaun 
I.  zKxviii.  12 — OtlTaa>$ta,\.  \2 — Ooeeottau,  i.  198,  197, 
Plrrielill^i,  i.  12, 197— Opiniiu^iii,  '.  197 — Sttirioiiult.t. 
249,  478— ^.•ip«M»»r  rtimo,  i.  12,  32,  34,  74,  I9«,  274,  41 
474,  468 — A.  brtniroitrit,  i.  196 — A.  leyplka,  l  198 — piai 
(■jn.  Spalularia)  tpaltla,!,  76,410,411,416,416,  421,41 
— Sub-oidrr  :  LBnnoaAHOiDKi — 1. 1 2 — Hoioptyckidr,  1. 1 2 
dredia,  i.  367,  368.  aH—Holop/yekiui,  i.  87ft — Biixodt 
bablj  ■  Ganrxepiale),  i.  SJA—Calaeaitilli,  i.  12 — Macroj 
424 — Glfrottnu.  i.  24 — BoHtrwlrpit,  I.  378 — Diptaridm, 

Diptenu,  i.  12 — Aeanlhedei,  t.   IZ^Aeanlhtdea,  i.    12 J 

pida,  I.  12,  ISS—Liptoitpit,  l  l2—Lepidoida,  i.  12 — 2)op 
12 — Lrjadotut,  I,  247 — AmUypterta.  1. 196 — M^aliehtltut 
tU—Pt/cnodonlida.i.  12,  378— iyiiM^w,  i- 12 — JVMTHfxi 
— Salamandnyidei,  I.  12,  111 — Ltpidottm,  i.  33,  log^  k 
276,378,  486,499.648,  6iS>—L.oigunu'i.97S — L.ptait 
I.  itS—Polfplmu,  I.  zzTii.  37-39,  43.  44,  107,  108,  1 1 
120,  129,  166,  162,  197,  196-197,  247.  417,  422,  427.  4C 
494,  499.  500,  649 — Sudit  (B;n.  Arapaivu)  gigaa,  i.  41,  1 ; 
123,  217,  372— Jnia,  1.  37,  38,  108,  247,  422,  474,  492. 

Order:  LOPHOBRANCHIl—i.  12,  149— ^njnaMirfe,  i.  12 S 

lAui,  I.  39,  196,  421,  669,  676— S.  aeiu,  i.  613 — S.  opAi 
614 — Hippocampida,  1. 12 — Hippecamptu,  i.  614 — PegatUi 
I.  195. 

Order:  PLECTOGSATHI^i.  1 1 .— Sub-ordec :  Aplkuri— i.  1 
Iracionluia,  I.  1 1— Oifrodcn,  i.  29,  212,  i2l—Gym7iodoH, 
ll~OrlhagoriiKiii.  I.  212,  271,  331,  334-339.  422,  480, 
T/lrodon.  i.  41,  42.  43,  83,  272,  360,  415,  481.  491— i3io 
109,  lis,  124,  198.  272,  306,  378.  416,  478,481,  491- 
order:  Scijibodbbiii — i.  11  —  BiJUtini,  1.  11,  417 — Baii 
107.  193,  191,  309,  377,  382,  378,  421. 

Order:  ACAXTHOPTERI—i.  10.  11,  112,  iSS—Lophiidte.  ,. 
Lephiut  pitcalorivi.  I.  39,  119,  124,  196,  180,196,209,  37. 
378,  381,  383,  417,  421,  472.  478,  481,  4B3,  636,  687,  67 
—AnCtnnariia,  i.  430,  477,  480,  667— Satrachut,  1.  164 
4S1,  489— JVo/fAM,  t.  329,  430,  tSl—Baliatlaa,  i.  826, 
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Order:  ACANTHOPTERl—oontm^ted. 

BlennHda,  i.  11,  699^Blmnius,  x.  276,  298,  302,  596—Salarias, 
I.  599 — Zoareea,  i.  646,  574,  6(K) — Jnarrhiehas  lupus,  i.  376,  421, 
^bl—GolmeUe,  i.  14— Godiiw,  i.  Ql^—Periaphthdinus,  i.  275— 
CallionyfMU,  i.  612 — Diaooboli,  1. 114 — Cydopiervs  lumptts,  1. 180, 
284,  298,  306,  421,  534,  636,  569,  612— C.  liparis,  i.  481— 
Lepadoffoster,  i.  484— (ro^tMor,  i.  480— Co^y/u,  i.  481— ^V«/«- 
lartida,  i.  13,  41— CSM^nMTiM,  i.  164,  193,  421— C.  scohpax,  i. 
164,  193 — C.  humeragus,  i.  194 — Auhstomus  JUtularia,  i.  107, 
109,  \2\—ThmttidiicUB,  i.  1 1— .^canMunw,  i.  Zn^Priodon, 
I.  372,  377,  378 — Nanus,  Sigamus,  i.  164 — Naseus  unioamis, 
I.  114 — Lepidopus,  i.  xxxiii. — Lepidopus  argenteus,  i.  180,  426 

—  ThyrsUeSf  i.  612 — Gempglus,  i.  xxxiii.,  612 — TrieMurvs,  i. 
xxxiii.  370 — DBnioidei,  i.  11  —  Gymnetrua,  i.  493 — TVocAy- 
pterus,  I.  417,  493— SWerc^wiWt*,  i.  11,  123,  166— 2V^/a,  i.  271, 
284,  298,  326,  421— 2V.  lyra,  i.  101,  426,  430,  478,  669— TV. 
cueulus,  I.  491 — TV.  kirundo,  i.  491,  497 — Daetylopterus  (iyn. 
Cephalacanthus),  x.  119,  167,  257,  271,  491,  612— a>«t«,  x.  168, 
284,  298,  302,  415,  421,  430,  448.  480,  6e9—Plalycephalus,  i.  43 
—Prionotua,  i.  491— &6fl»te*,  i.  427,  480—-^^^,  i.  480— 
Scorpana,  i.  430,  480 — 8c,  scrofa,  i.  473 — Gasterosteus,  i.  193, 
298,  421,  594,  596,  599,  601,  6li—8comberida,  i,  11,  254— 
Scomber  sambrus,  i.  204,  297,  306,  418,  421,  542— 8c.  tracAinus, 
I.  2SS—TM/nnus  vulgaris,  x.  38,  43,  107,  468,  490,  548— ^bu- 
crates,!.  612— Eeheneis  remara,  i.  196,  211,  274,  298,  377,  426, 
612 — Auxis  Cyhium,  i.  490,  493 — lAchia,  Caraux,  Vomer,  x. 
xxxiii. — Argyreiosus  setipinnis,  i.  44 — A.  vomer,  i.  108,  116,  154 
— Zeus,  I.  119,  480 — Lampris,  x.  166 — Lactarius  delicatulus,  i, 
492— StroTnateus,  i.  xxxii.,  612— -S^r.  fiatola,  i.  415,  612  — 
CorypJutna  (syn.  Lampugus),  x.  611 — Xiphias,  i.  38,  107,  118, 
179,  252,  332,  334,  420,  427,  479;  ii.  64—Hisiiophorus,  i.  114 
—Sphgranida,  i.  U—8phyrana,  i.  372,  375,  377,  378,  382,  426, 
491— Mhennida,  i.  \\—MugUida,  i.  11,  410— Afu^,  i.  37,  166, 
418 — 3f.  labrosus,  i.  410 — M.  cephalus,  i.  550 — Atherina  pres- 
byter, X.  425 — Jktragonurus,  x.  415— MuUus,  i.  283,  300 — 
Upeneus,  i.  120,  306,  427— Labyrinthobranchii,  i.  5,  11— 7W- 
chogaster,  i.  326 — Anabas,  x.  11,  478,  487 — Opkiocephalus,  j.  491 
— Helostomus,  x.  373 — Osphromenus,  i.  326 — Scianida,  i.  11 — 
Sciana,  i.  421,  427,  492— Commi,  i.  426,  492— C.  trispinosa,  i. 
492 — Micropogon,  i.  491 — Johnius  lobatus,  i.  418,  490 — Sparida, 
I.  11,  421 — Chrgnophris,  x.  382 — Bparus  (Epibulus)  insidiator,  i. 
119, 122, 250— Pagrus,  x.  612 — Cantharus  vulgaris,  i.  491 — Box,  i. 
415— J?,  vulgaris,  x.  421— B.  salpa,  x.  421— fifeiryiM,  i.  21,  283, 
390,  377,  382,  417— Boops,  x.  Z7\  —  Haplodactylus,  i.  371  — 
— Lethrinus  atlanticus,  i.  491 — Pristipomatida,  i.  415 — Manida, 
X.  119 — ^3f<9fia,  I.  491 — Conodcn  antillanus,  i.  491 — Casio,  i. 
415 — 8maris,  x.  491  —  Sguamipinnes,  i.  11 — Chatodon,  i.  11, 
370— £^A»;7ptM,  x.  108,  110,  111,  343,  612— Psettus,  i,  xxxiii. 

—  Platax,  X.  39,  871,  612  — 2>«^  maculatus,  i.  491— IV- 
CM?<»,  X.  11,  378- P(ww,  I.  11,  43,  107  — P.  fluviatUis,  x. 
94,  106,  106,  109,  126,  202,  205-211,  277,  278,  297,  304- 
806,  886,  842,  869,  416,  480,  482,  467,  472,  671.  590— Laies 
nilcHeus,  i.  486— lute  1lMH$,  t.  427^Labrax  lupus,  x.  428— 

M«,  I.  618— Iwgfajwfwi  mmdra,  l  283,  297,  305,  416-- 


! 


I 


I 
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Order:  ACANTHOPTERl^-aomHrnmed. 

Cmtroprittii  ffifftu,  i.  954 — Aeerina,  i.  430 — Bolyp 
108,  120— iVofu/tft,  I.  i9»—IMoeemirMm  orientaU,  i.  \ 
kastatum,  i.  425— if.  Sogko^  i.  426,  438 — Myrtprittit, 
—Brryx  Tmehinid^,  u  493 — TKirJUniM  draeo,  i,  28^— TV 
I.  377— iVfVM,  1.  49Z^Urama9copu9,  x.  119,  326,  3^ 
laffo  I.  491— lVrco;»At«,  I.  493 — JSJeg^imus,  i.  493— /W 
I.  271.  326,  493— Sab-order:  Phabtkoogxathi — ^i.  11 
aeHoiabrid<r,  i.  11,  6^-~Heliasiea  insoiatms,  i.  491—6 
don,  I.  41— Gl.  soJNUilis,  i.  426 — Ihmaemtrus,  i.  11- 
fabrid/r,  i.  11— i^iAriw,  i.  363,  370-372,  875,  377,  41 
612— L.  turdtm,  i.  426— CSt>Mry7>Atf«,  i.  871 — Scaru*,  i.  i 
369-372.  377,  378,  382— Cmnw,  i.  119 — Crmilabrt. 
410— Ju/ia,  I.  410 — Ckalinus,  i.  120 — Cktitrops,  i.  410 
viid<t,  I.  11 — Ckromit,  i.  11 — Holconoti,  i.  614. 


'        i  Order:  ANACAyTHINI—i,  10— IHeuronfctid^,  i.   lO,  109,  1! 

275,  331,  334,  569,  674— PUuronectes^  i.  10,  421,  46^— J 
I,  45,  278.  546— iY.  plaiessa,  i.  46,  278,  431,  432,  596— J 
maximus,  i.  42,  278,  427,  430— i?A.  xanthttrus,  i.  415— 

I  ni«,  I.  116,  370 — Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  i.   42,    110,  11 

I  297,  299 — BugloMtu,  x.  xxxiii. — Ackirus,  i.  xxxiii. 3f«i 

jcxxiii. — Spiaptura,  i.  zzziii. — Soiwtalpa,  i.  xxxiii. Gt 

[        ,    '.  10,    163,    425,   430.    493— (rorfw,  i.  43,   297,    421,   43 

481,  489,  492— (?.  aglefinw,  i.  40 — (?.  navaga,  i.  38,  4 
►  caUarias,  i,  483 — Morrhua  vulgaris,  i.  78,  93,  95-100,  1( 

j  i  113,  115,  117-121,  123-126,  164-166,  179,  271-274,'  2; 

I    I     :^  i  280,  282,    284,   298,  301-303,  305,   306,    808,    809.*  41 

I    t  495,  569 — PhycU,  i.  180 — Merlucdus,  i.  800,  614,  572 

;  297 — Merlangus  vulgaris,  i.  428,  431 — Ranieeps  trifur 

j!  ISO— Ammodytes,  i.  417,  426,  468,  647— -4m.  tobianus, 

543,  568. 

Order:  MALACOPTEHI—i,  9— Sub-order:  Ophidiidjb,  i.   la 

dium,  1.  10 — 0.  barbaium,  x.  43 — Sub-order  :  Pharykoo 

1. 10 — Sccrmberesox,  i.  10 — BelonSy  i.  21, 283,  297,  806,  43! 

!   \  Exocatus,  i.  167,  267,  271,  377,  413 — Sub-order:  Abdoi 

j   ■       .  I.  10 — Alepisaurus,  i.  10 — Silurida,  i.  193,  248,  299,  35 

1  .      ;  425— Silurus,  i.  166,  167,   335,  371— A  giants,    1/  36 

468,    489 — Ampkipnous    Cuchia,    i.  481,    487 — Saccoln 

'      •  I.  488 — Heterobranchus,    i.   108,  487 — Malapterurus    eii 

■      •  I.    350,    355,    496— 3f.   beninensis,  i.   350 — Arius,    i.    4 

\  i    ■  gagora,    i.  491,   500 — Bagrm  JUamentosus,    i.  491,  492 

.!  caria,    i.  38,  41,  42,   49Z—Pimsl<>dus,   1.  247,  335,    37 

,  i  491 — PangaMus,   i.   491 — Hgpostoina,    i.  493 — -Hkinel 

:  ^  493 — Synodontis,  i.  108,  335 — Auchenipterus  furcatus 

i'  49e—Callichfhg8,  i.  108,  290,  614— Cgprinidte,  i.   10,  4 

;      ^>  417,  4S9—Cgprinus  carpio,  i.  104,  116,  275,   286,   297, 

Tinea,  I.  297,  370,  488,  602 — Leuciscus  cyprinus,  i.  275,  2 

— Labcobarbus,  i.  410 — Brama  (syn.  Abrainis),  i.  297,  43 

J  612— Cc^j/w,  I.  279,  297,  302,  335,  417  ;  n.  303— C.  bar 

\  I.  345,  500,  547— C.fossilis,  i.  491,  590— CgpHnodontidc 

— Cyprinodon,  i.  10 — Anableps,  i.  373,  421 — PoecUia,   i. 
Mormyrida,  l  10 — Mormyrus,  i.  10,   118 — M.  longipin 
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Older:  MALACOPTERI-^cotUinwd. 

350,  355,  416,  417,  48S— 3f.  oxyrhynchus,  i.  Z60—M.  dor*(Uis, 
I.  360 — 3f.  Peterm^  i.  410 — Gipnnarchus  niloticus^  i.  350 — 
Esocida,  i.  lO-^Esox  lucius,  i.  10,  37,  297,  340,  381,  421,  468, 
489,  547,  595,  603 — Galaxid<e,  i.  10— Characinidce,  i.  10— 
Erythrinus,  i.  116,  120— -El  8alvuSj  i.  492 — E.  titniatus,  i.  492, 
494 — Myleies,  i.  Ze9—Hydrocyon,  i.  116— Cot t/lis,  i.  481--&0- 
pelida,  i.  10— fiiwrtw,  i.  W—Salmonid^g,  i.  10,  37,  114,  180,  254, 
372— Salmo,  i.  38,  44,  179,  297,  306,  421,  432,  468,  481,  547, 
592,  595—5.  solar,  k  179,  333,  429,  612,  613—5.  mar,  i.  44, 
165,  180 — S.fario,  i.  179,  614 — Eperlanus,  i.  298 — TkymaUua,  i. 
iZ—MaUoius,  i.  600— aupeida,  i.  10,  272— aupea,  i.  38,  297, 
306,  421,  46a— C.  kdrengtis,  i.  43,  283,  420,  432— C.  aprattus, 
I.  283,  430—Alosa  vulgaris,  i.  481,  569— C.  pilchardus,  i.  431 
— I'Jlops,  I.  125 — Heteropygn,  i.  10 — Amblt/opsis,  i.  xxxiii.  10 — 
A.  speUms,  i.  275,  277,  284,  287,  298,  299,  331,  424  ;  iii.  98.— 
Sub-order:  Apodks — i.  10. — Gymnotidw,  i.  10,  179 — Crymnotus, 
I.  43,  211,  350,  409,  489— (?.  dectricus,  i.  352-354,  356,  357, 
491,569— (r.0^t/a5ia^]M,  i.^9\—Mur€Bnid€B,  i.  10,41,  118,  315, 
AW—MuTiBna,  i.  122,  370,  421,  489;  n.  65 — M.  helena,  i.  45, 
m—Muranaphis,  i.  125,  478,  4S9—Anyuilla,  i.  10,  124,  275, 
284,  298,  468,  495,  546— Conyer  vulgaris,  i.  AZ—Apterichthys 
CiBcus,  I.  331 — Sphagebranchus,  i.  478 — Leptocephalus,  i.  611 — 
Synbranchida,  x.  10 — Manopterus,  i.  481,  486 — Synbranchus,  i. 
116,478,482,486. 
Sub-class:  DBRMOPnou — i.  7,  31,  271. 

Order:  CYCLOSTOMI—i,  9,  2ll--Petromyzon  (syn.  Ammocates),  i.  7, 
9,  32,  72,  114,  212,  328,  412,  425,  471,  475,  534,  536,  568,  571. 
590,  611— Myxine,  i.  9,  81,  299,  369,  468,  471,  476,  598— 
BdeUostoma  heptatrema,  i.  468,  471,  475,  477,  535. 

Order :  ClRROSTOMl—i.  ^—Branohiostoma  (syn.  Amphioxus),  i.  8, 
9,  26,  31,  71,  269,  270,  328,  413,  414,  513,  611. 


i 
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ABD 

ABDOMINALES,  character  of,  i.  10 
Abramis.     See  Brama 
Absorbent  system  of  Aves,  ii.  178 

Fishes,  i.  455 

Haematocrya,  i.  455 

Mammalia,  iii.  504 

Reptiles,  i.  458 
Acanthias,  gills  of,  i.  486 

heart,  i.  474 

vertebral  column,  i.  32,  35 
Acanthini,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Acanthodei,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Acanthodes,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Acanthopteri,  characters  of,  i.  10,  11 

dermoskeleton,  L  193 

skull,  i.  112 
Acanthurus,  teeth  of,  i.  377 
Acerina,  pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas 

of,  i.  430 
Acerotherium  incisivum,  characters  of,ii.286 

bones  of  limbs,  ii.  455 

development,  iii.  742 

horns,  iii.  624,  631 

teeth,  iii.  356 
Acetabulum  in  Man,  ii.  574 
Achirus,  characters  of,  i.  xzxiii 
Acipenser  brevirostris,  dermoskeleton  of, 

i.  196 
Acipenser  scypha,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  196 
Acipenser  sturio,  characters  of^  i.  12 

alimentary  canal,  i.  411,  415 

dermoskeleton,  i.  196 

heart,  i.  474 

myelencephaloD,  i.  274 

skull,  i.  74 

veins,  i.  468 

vertebral  column,  i.  32,  34 
Acrodus,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Adipose  substances,  iii.  783 
Adxtrnals  of  Hsematocrya,  i.  542 

Aves,  ii.  229 

Fishes,  i.  542 

Reptiles,  i.  543 

Mammalia,  iii.  568 
.^tobatis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  418 
.^pyomis,  characters  of,  ii.  13 

generative  system,  ii.  256 
Agama,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 

teguments,  i.  585 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  586 


AMD 

A^lossa,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Ai,  bones  of,  ii.  398,  et  aeq, 
Aigoceros.     See  Antilope  equina 
Ailurus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  445 

limb-bones,  ii.  501 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  334 

vertebral  column,  ii.  494 
Air  swallowed  by  some  fishes,  i.  255 
Air-bladder  of  Fishes,  i.  5,  255,  491 
Air-cells  of  bones,  i.  25 

of  Aves,  ii.  21 1 
Air-passages  of  Aves,  ii.  217 
Alactaga,  characters  of,  ii.  276 
Alauda,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Alca,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  163 

osseous  system,  ii.  17,  21,  24,  25 
Alca  impennis,  air-cells  of,  ii.  214 

osseous    system,  ii.   21,   25,   41,   56, 
58,  71 
Alcedinidse,  characters  of,  ii.  1 1 
Alcedo,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  161 

eggs,  ii.  256,  257 

lower  larynx,  ii.  221 
Alces,  characters  of,  i.  xxzii 

horns,  iii.  630 

larynx,  iii.  594 

skull,  ii.  478 

teeth,  iii.  351 
Alepisaurus,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Alimentary  canal  in  Aves,  ii.  156 

Fishes,  i.  409 

Mammalia,  iii.  383 

Reptiles,  i.  433 
Allantoic  orifices,  reptiles,  i.  447 
Alligator.     See  Champsa 
Alopecidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Alopias,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422,  423 

development,  i.  610 

heart,  i.  474 

vertebral  column,  i.  39 
Alosa  vulgaris,  gills  of,  i.  481 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  569 
Alytes  obstetricans,  development  of,  i.  622 

oviposition,  i.  616 

ovulation,  i.  597 
Alytes,  te^umenta  of,  i.  558 
Amblyopsifl,  ohaneters  of,  i.  zzziii.  10 
Amblyopot  •pdtewi^  alhamitary  canal  of. 
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Ambljopels  spflieiu — eoKtiniud. 

meseai^liIutoD,  iii.  98 

myelancepluloD,  i.  275,  277,  284,  2B7 

DVirea,  i,  29B,  206 

oipin  uf  sight,  i.  331 
Amblyplcrus,  donnDekdetOQ  of,  i,  196 
Amblyrhynctias  aUir,  t«aUi  of,  i.  103 
AmbTiUnia,  (agomenta  of,  i.  5S2 
Ammra,  reproducible  uru  of,  i  Cfl7 


i>kull,  i. 


I  OB 


loramotion,  i.  247 

Blimantary  canal,  i  12! 

heart,  i.  471 
Ammocctea.     See  PetromjEon. 
Ammodytes,  alimeatarj  canal  of,  i.  417 


liv. 


i.  426 


tegument,  i.  647 

VOIDS,  i.  4SS 
Anunodjtes  tobianoB,  adrenals  of.  I.  613 

male  organs  of  genencion  of,  i.  668 

Trains,  i.  438 
AtnphioElia.  characten  of.  i.  xxxriii,  17 

Toitobrul  column,  i.  68 
Amphic^jon,  ti^th  of,  iii.  310,  372,  87S 
AmphipDOOB  Cucbia,  gills  of,  i.  481,  487 
AmphiebEena  alba,  liver  of,  i.  4SI 

ta«th,  i.  386 

teguments,  i.  566 
Amphisbsna  fuKginoes,  nerTM  of,  i.  813 

skull,  i.  163 
AmphiabieQide,  vertebral  colnran  of,  i.  60 
Amphisorei  tetragonnrua,  alimentaij  canal 
of,  iii,  4:i7 

akull,  ii.  389,  390 

teeth,  iii.  30.^  30S 
Amphiuma,  characters  of,  i.  xxiiii,  5 

art*riBS,  i.  516 

gills,  i.  515 

heart,  i.  506 

larrni,  i.  527 

Uver,  i.  161 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

pancreHB.  i,  1S3 

pectoral  limb,  i.  163,  170 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 

scapula,  iii.  164 
Anabaa,  characters  of,  i.  II 

giUs,  i.  178, 187 
Aoableps,  alimentary  c&nal  of,  i.  121 

teeth,  i.  373 
Anacanthini,  characten  of,  i.  10 
Anarrhicas  lupus,  absorbeuU  of,  i.  157 

alimentary  canal,  i.  121 

teeth,  i.  376 
Anas  bosehaa,  arteries  of,  ii.  190,  103 

boak,  ii.  118 

generative  sjetem.  ii.  244 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  136,  110 

sacral  vertebm,  pelvis,  and  tail,  U.  32 

tegumeaUij  system,  ii.  236 
Anu  dangulo,  lover  larynx  of,  ii.  220,  225 


AKT 

Anas  ftuea,  lower  Isrynz  ot  u. 
Anas  gKleiiddatA,  period  of  in 

11257 
Anas  rooachata,  sevnt-glaDda  ol 
Anas  ^CasajCA)  ratila,  period  o 


tera  of,  ii.  257 
Anas  semipalmats,  lover  Ldtb; 
Anal  apoDsa,  perioid  of  iticubati< 
Anas  valpanser,  period  of  inenl 


702 

Androdon,  sexual  chanMtera  o^ 
Anguilla,  characters  of,  i.  10 

air-bladder  of,  i.  496 

myelencephalon,  i.  276,  28 

nerves,  i,  298 

akull,  i.  121 

t^uments.  i.  61S 

veins,  i.  468 


i.  S24 


oigan  of  smell,  i.  330 

soipuUr  arch,  ii.  66 

Bkoll.  i.  158 

vertebral  column,  i.  59 
Anguis  fVagilis,  alimeuiajy  eai: 

adrenals,  i.  643 

lungs,  i.  624 

male  organs  of  geoeratioD, 
Aaimalio,  i,  v.  viii. 
Anolius,  vertebral  coluran  of,  j. 
Anomalurus,  derm  of,  iii,  612 

scales,  iii.  623 
Anomodontia,  characters  of,  i.  1 
Anoplotherium,  characters  of  i 
il.  266,  286 

teeth,  iii.  310,  341,  375,  7s 
Aaser  gambensis,  claw  or  spur  1 
Anser  palustris,  absorbeats  of 

ailrenals.  ii.  229 

air-cells,  ii.  216 

nlimentajy  canal,  ii.  igi 


organ  of  sight,  ii.  136,  139, 

pancreas,  ii.  178 
tongue,  ii.  152 
trachea,  ii.  220 


& 
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ANT 

Anteater,  Great — continued, 

muscles  of  toDgue,  iii.  23 

ealivary  system,  iii.  400 

stomach,  iii.  446 
Anteater,  scaly,  bones  of,  ii.  896 

skeleton,  ii.  279 
Antechinus,  prosencephalon  of,  iii.  104 
Antelope,  bones  of,  ii.  462,  472 
Antelopes,  peculiar  glands  of,  iii.  632 
Antennarius,  gills  of,  i.  477,  480 

pyloric  appendages  and  pancreas,  i.  430 

reproducible  parts,  i.  567 
Anthias,  changes  of,  accompanying  growth, 

i.  612 
Anthochsera,  skull  of,  ii.  57 
Anthracotherium,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

teeth,  iii.  343 
Antibrachial  bones  of  CamiTora,  ii.  507 
Antilocapra  Americana  {tyn,  Dicranoceros, 
horns  of,  iii.  625,  626 

skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  cerWcapra,  horns  of,  iii.  626 

gland  openinff  upon  the  head,  iii.  632 

Umb-bones,  ii.  482 
Antilope    (Aigoceros)    equina,    alimentary 
canal  of,  iii.  462 

liver,  iii.  482 

skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  corinna,  gland  opening  upon  the 

head  of,  iii.  635 
Antilope  dama,  mammary  glands  of,   iii. 

779 
Antilope  dorcas,  mammary  glands  of,  iiL 
779 

Teins,  iii.  555 
Antilope  (Cephalophus)  mergens,  horns  of, 
iii.  626 

skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  oreas,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  779 
AntQope  (Tetraceros)  quadricomis,  horns  of, 
iii.  625 

skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  rupicapra,  suborbital  pit  or  sinus 

of,  iii.  632 
Antilope  strepsiceros,  myelon  of,  iii.  77 

skull,  ii.  473 
Antilope  tragelephus,  horns  of,  iii.  626 
Antilopidae,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

glands  opening  upon  the  head,  iii.  633, 
634 

horns,  iii.  624,  625 

limb-bones,  ii.  483 
Apistes,  gills  of,  i.  480 
Apleuri,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Apodes,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Aptenodytes,  characters  of,  i.  25 ;  ii.  9 

absorbents,  ii.  180 

air-cells,  ii.  214 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  156 

osseous  system,  ii.  16,  17,  25,  31,  41, 
66,  67,  69 
Apterichthrs  csecus,  organ  of  smell  of,  i.  881 
Apteiyzy  ehancten  ct,  i.  sodiL  26 ;  ii.  12 


▲BT 


Apteryx — continued, 

air-cells,  ii.  214 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  162 

generative  system,  ii.  248,  256,  258 

liver,  ii.  177 

muscular  system,  ii.  85,  91 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  140 

organ  of  smell,  ii.  130 

osseous  system,  ii.  18-22,  30,  34-36, 
38,  48-53,  55,  62-66,  70,  74-76,  81, 
82 
Aptomis,  characters  of,  ii.  13 

osseous  system,  ii.  43,  48,  50,  58,  75» 
76 
Aquila,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  158, 171 

development,  ii.  259 
iver,  11.  176 

lower  lar}!!!,  ii.  220 

myelencephalon,  ii.  119, 121 

osseous  system,  i.  25;  ii.  21,  32,  36, 
53,  72,  76,  77,  80 
Arbor  yit».  Fishes,  i.  275 
Archegosaums,  skull  of,  i.  158 
Archencephala,  characters  of,  ii.  247 ;  iii* 

127,  138 
Archeopteryx,  characters  of,  ii.  13 

restoration  of,  ii.  586 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  74 

Uil,  ii.  38 
Arctictis  (st/n.  Ictides)  albifrons,  alimentaiy 
canal  of,  iii.  445 

limb-bones,  ii.  508 

liver,  iii.  491 

lymphatics,  iii.  508 

vertebral  column,  ii.  491 
Arctocephalus  australis,  skull  of,  ii.  496 
Arctomys,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  424 

limb-bones,  ii.  382 

oi^ans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  654 
Arctonyx,  teeth  of,  iii.  333 
Ardea,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  163 

beak,  ii.  147 

generative  system,  ii.  257 

osseous  system,  ii.  22,  39 

tegumentarv  system,  ii.  232 
Ardiscosoma,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 
Argentine,  composition  of,  i.  550 
Argyreiosus  vomer,  skull  of,  i.  108,  116,  154 
Argyreiosus  setipinnis,  vertebral  column  of, 

\.  44 
Arius,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Arins  gagora,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 

blocd,  i.  500 
Armadillo,  alimentary  canal,  iii.  446 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

teeth,  iii.  273 

bones,  ii.  393,  et  seq. 
Armour-plates  of  fishes,  i.  246 
Arteries  of  Aves,  ii.  189 

Fishes,  i.  488 

Mammalia,  iii.  532 

Reptiles,  i.  509,  516;  iii.  537 
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orgNDs  of  g^DfiratiiiD,  iii. 
malt,  iii.  662 
{male,  iii.  894 

oupous  Bntcm,  iL  167 


A.  veiUbnl  colimii,  ii.  IdT 

cerric*!,  iL  467 
dorul.  ii.  467 
iDmlnr,  ii.  467 
satnl,  ii  457 
nudnl,  ti.  467 

B.  bIcuU,  ii.  466 

fronUU,  ii.  466-478 
jawB,  ii.  4S6-4T8 
tuuwl»,  ii.  466-478 
iRcrrmKl,  ii.  466-478 
premuillaries,   ii.   466- 
478 


479 

»c«pul«,  ii.  479 
humenu,  ii.  4Tt 
oliw,  ii.  48U 
radiua,  ii.  430 
ilcam,  ii.  48Q 
iscbio.  ii.  480 


limb-boiios.  ii.asi 

lungs,  111.  5?7 

mouth,  iii.  386 

orgnua  of  gpneration,  male,  iii.  663 

organ  of  amell,  iii.  209 

teeth,  iii.  298 
Aw.>alabt.Ls.B.  Inrvni  of,  i.  629 
Asptdonectes    spinifer,  fecundotloD   of,  i 


.moaturv  cannl,  ii.  171 
•i.  86 


iii.  71 


i.  3*9 


>    1» 


Ibjroid  glai-_ 

Bkull.  ii.  470 

veMebrsl  colninn.  ii.  460 
Auchoiiia  TicDni^  blood  of,  iiL  i 

Bkoll,  ii.  470 
Auchenipt.^rti»    fdicaMa,  air-Ui 

AuloBlamua  fiatvlaria,  aknll  ot 

124 
AnitrallaD,  aknll  of  the,  iL  563 
Aaiia  Cybiam,  air-bladder  of,  i. 

arteriea,  i.  490 
Atsb,  chuactsre  of  the  cl««s,  i. 
oid«n,  i.  S 

I.  KatMoTv*.  ii.  « 

II.  GrHilalores,"-* 

III.  Kasore*.  ii.  to 

IV.  Cu^to,^,  ii.    0 
T    Y^litores.  ii.  10 

Vli.  Kaptoreiii'.  U 
aliBorbent  ajBt^m,  ii.  180 


■osB&juii  aj-steo),  ii.  17 
AleloB  bdiebut,  brain  of,  ii.  27S,  noU 
Atelts  iiigor,  bniia  t>f,  iii.  146 

laryni,  iii.  698 

orgiin  ottooch,  iii,  187 

iH  H>-fltpm,  ii.  516,  616,  630,  613 


AlcloB  panJBCUB,  dorso-tumbar  Tcjteliric  of, 
li.  616 
09BG0UB  BjBtcm,  Ii.  307 
AthcrJan  prpEbytcr.  liver  of,  i.  426 
Atherinidie,  characlere  of,  i.  II  , 

Aut'biMiia  lama,  fharactera  of,  ii.  286    '         | 
BHniPDtni?  canal,  iii.  468  I 

blood,  iii.  616  | 


C" 


ilucts.  ii.  ISO 

dovelopment,  ii.  118,  1 
nirietios  iun-fighi  and 
comnred  with  that  o 
tiio  and  of  the  Ham 
circulating  Bystem  ii  134 
blood,  ii.  184 


lkHxI-,ii^ 


i.  18 


praicardium,  ii.  It 
anricln,  ii,  186 
ventriclee,  ii.  186 
tehea,  ii.  18& 
aorta^  ii.  189 

eftrotid,ii.     9{i 
pitcrnal  m.-iiilUrv 
UrjDgeal  or   poet. 

tine,  ii.  192 
lingual,  iL  192 
intenwl  ixaxillarv 
verti'liral,  ii.  1^3 
nubctsvisn.  ii.  I94 


BrtifiiUr,  ii.  I9a 
profunda  bnnteri, 
ulnar,  ii.  196 


d<Ka?pnding  Horla.  ii 

broncbial,  ii.  1 

iutercoalal,  iL  197 
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▲YE 

es — circulatinff  system — continued, 
coeliac,  ii.  197 
gastric,  posterior,  ii.  197 
splenic,  ii.  197 
hepatic,  rights  ii.  197 
pancreatic,  ii.  198 
gastric,  anterior,  ii.  198 

hepatic,  small,  ii.  198 
mesenteric,  superior,  ii.  198 
arteria  spermatica,  ii.  199 
femoral,  ii.  199 
ischiadic,  ii.  200 
articular,  ii.  201 
tibial,  posterior,  ii.  201 
anterior,  ii.  201 
plantar,  ii.  202 
sacra  media,  ii.  202 
lumbar,  ii.  202 
mesenteric,  inferior,  ii.  202 
hypogastric,  ii.  202 
coccygeal,  ii.  202 
incubating  plexus,  ii.  203 
Teins,  ii.  203 

vertebral,  ii.  203 
ju^lar,  ii.  203 
axillary,  ii.  205 
vena  cava,  inferior,  ii.  206 
hepatic,  ii.  206 
iliac,  ii.  205 
emulgent,  ii.  206 
hemorrhoidal,  ii.  206 
vena  portse,  ii.  206 
splenic,  ii.  206 
gastric,  posterior,  ii.  207 
anterior,  ii.  207 
pancreatic  mesenteric,  ii.  207 
inferior  mesenteric,  ii.  207 
femoral,  ii.  207 
tibial,  ii.  207 
peroneal,  ii.  208 
digestive  system,  ii,  145 
beak,  ii.  145 
tongue,  ii.  161 

muscles,  ii.  153 

mylo-hyoideus,  ii.  153 
stylo-hyoideus,  ii.  153 
genio-hyoideus,  ii.  164 
cerato-hyoideus,  ii.  154 
sterno-hyoideus,  ii.  164 
salivary  glands,  ii.  154 

accessory  follicles,  ii.  166 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  156 
mouth,  ii.  156 

dilatation  of  the  faucial 
membrane,  ii.  157 
GBSophagus,  ii.  157 

ingluvies,  or  crop,  ii.  168 
oesophagus,  lower,  ii.  160 
proventriculus,  ii.  160 
proventricnlar  glands, 
u.  161 
gastrie  glaiidi*  ii.  162 
1,  u.  163 


▲VB 

Aves — digestive  system — continued. 
intestines,  ii.  167 

duodenum,  ii.  168 
mesentery,  ii.  168 
ileum,  ii.  168 
rectum,  ii.  168 
cloaca,  ii.  168 
varieties,  ii.  168 
liver,  ii.  174 
size,  ii.  174 
position,  ii.  176 
lobes,  ii.  176 
ligaments,  ii.  176 
colour,  ii.  176 
g(aU-bladder,  ii.  177 

cyst-hepatic  duct,  ii.  177 
cystic  duct,  ii.  178 
hepatic  duct,  ii.  1 78 
pancreas,  ii.  178 

structure,  ii.  179 
ducts,  ii.  179 
development  of  Birds  and  peculiarities 

of  the  chick,  ii.  259 
generative  system,  ii.  242 

male  organs,  and  semination,  ii.  242 
testes,  ii.  242 

periodical  variations  of 

size,  ii.  242 
development,  ii.  243 
vas  deferens,  ii.  244 
penis,  ii.  244 
spermatozoa,  ii.  245 
spermatoa,  ii.  245 
female  organs  and  ovulation,  ii.  246 
ovarium,  ii.  246 
development  of  the  ovarian 

ovum,  ii.  246-250 
calyx,  ii.  247 
mesometrium,  ii.  249 
clitoris,  ii.  251 
fecundation  in  Birds,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  laid  egg,  ii.  251 
accessory    generative    structures 
and  external  sexual  characters, 
ii.  256 
periods  of  incubation,  ii.  257 
nidification,  ii.  257 
locomotion,  ii.  112 

progression  on  land,  ii.  112 
climbing,  ii.  113 
flying,  ii.  113,  114 

velocity  of  flight,  ii.  115 
action  of  the  tail  in,  ii.  116 
varieties  in  manner  of,  ii.  1 16 
muscular  system,  ii.  84 

general  characters,  ii.  84 
vertebra?,  muscles  of  the,  ii.  84 
sacro-lumbalis,  ii.  85 
longissimus  dorsi,  ii.  86 
obliquus  colli,  ii.  86 
fasciculi  obliqui,  ii.  86 
longus  colli  posticus,  ii.  87 
spinalis  dorsi,  ii.  88 


OEKKOAl.  IKDXZ. 


An 


lyrtam — eoHlmiud. 
mnltiSdiu  ipiue,  ii.  SB 
oliliquo-spioaleB,  ii.  89 
interaitica tarsi,  ii.  89 
obliqutKtra]lBve^l«l^^^,  li,  S9 
intertnuijverssles,  ii.  89 
levaturea  ctmUiruni,  ii.  89 
compleiiu,  ii.  89 
recu  CBpiriii  poatid,  ii.  90 
tnchelo-nustoidfliu,  ii.  90 
loDgiu  colli,  ii.  90 
i«ctiu  capitis  uiticiu  miyor, 

ii.  90 


uil«mus  ibdouinis, 
iL91 
T«ctiu  tbdominiB,  ii.  91 
tnmsrersiil is  abdominis,  ii.Sl 
diAphngrn,  ii.  91 
Hppondico-coaloles.  ii.  92 
levaUtr  caad«,  ii.  9'i 
adductor  caudte  aupcrior,  ii.  9  2 
inferior,  ii.  62 
deproraor  omdEP,  ii.  93 
quadntUB  t^occjgis.  ii.  92 
pubo-coccygeuB,  ii.  92 
ilio^:oc<7gBu».  ii.  92 
i<ichii>-coc<;7geiia,  ii.  S3 
hoad,  muRclra  of  the,  ii.  93 
temporolii,  ii.  93 


sills,  ii.  93 


9,  ii.  94 
I,  ii.  91. 


vingfl,  mucUs  of  the, 
trapezius,  ii.  9i 
rliiimboidetui.  ii.  91 
IsTtitar  BcapiilEC,  ii.  95 

pectoralia  minor,  ii.  95 
Bupra-Bpiuatus,  ii.  95 
infra-HpiQBtua,  ii.  65 
teres  major,  ii.  9S 
subscaputaria,  ii.  65 
lalissiniue  dorsi,  ii.  96 
dcltoides,  ii.  95 
pecloraiie.  first,  ii.  OG 

second,  ii.  9S 
thiid,  ii.  ST 
coraco-brachiollB,  ii.  97 
cilpn^or  plioie  nlBriM,  ii.  OR 
cxtrn^ior  mrtRcarpi   rudialis 

Inngus,  ii.  B8 
i-xtensor    met  a  carpi    mdinlis 


hand,  ii.  99 
Itgt,  nraaelea  of  tin,  i 


ilUcuB  intmtiu, 
pyi^midaiia,  ii.  1 
adductor  biOTia 

101 
adductor  longoa, 
adductor  magDai 
obtnntor  iutemt 
gemellos,  ii.  102 
quadratss,  ii,  lOJ 
abductor  maxima 
Taetos  exteroiia, 

Bttrtorius,  ii.  102 
bicepB  flexor  crni 
semimembraiioBa 
■emiuteudinomiB, 
cruiKUB,  ii.  104 
gracdlB,  ii.  10* 

poplitetis,  ii,  104 
BastrocDemiuH    ^i 
104 
iDtemua,  ii. 
soIpuh,  ii.  108 
fleior    perforana 
ii.  106 

f  perfonttus 


LlOS 


107 


ei  tensor    loniciis 
ii.  108 

108 

eilensor  ponids  b: 

peronpua  medius 

akin,  muscles  of  the,  ii 

constrictor  colli,  jj 

"M.  ii.  110 
BtemD-cenicalis,  I 

Btomo-maiillBris 
dermo-trauaTcrsali 
piatjBmB  mj-oides, 
decnio-Bpinidis,  ii. 
dfrmo-iiiacuB,  ii.  l 
dtrmo-eoetalis,  ii. 
dermo-ulnaria,  ii. 
dcrmo-hnnicraliB^  i 
rrou9  6)-»tem,  ii,  121 
olfiu;Ioi7  or  first  pair,  ii 


7,// 
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ves — netYOxa  sTstem — continued, 
optic,  ii.  122 

third,  or  ocolomotorial,  ii.  122 
fourth,  ii.  122 
fifth  or  trigeminal,  ii.  122 
ophthalmic  diTision,  ii.  123 

first,  ii.  123 

second,  ii.  123 

third,  ii.  128 
superior  maxillary,  ii.  123 
inferior  maxillary,  ii.  123 
facial,  ii.  124 
auditory  nerre,  ii.  124 
eighth,  ii.  124 

Eneumogastric,  ii.  124 
ypogloesal,  ii.  125 

spinal,  ii.  126 

cervical,  ii.  126 

sacral,  ii.  126 

brachial  plexus,  ii.  126 

obturator,  ii.  126 

femoral,  ii.  126 

ischial  ic,  ii.  126 

tibial,  ii.  126 

peroneal,  ii.  126 
organ  of  touch,  it.  128 

Uste,  ii.  129 

smell,  ii.  130 

hearing,  ii.  133 

sight,  11.  133 

size  of  eyes,  ii.  136 
form,  ii.  136 
sclerotic  coat,  ii.  136 
cornea,  ii.  137 
choroid  coat,  ii.  137 
iris,  ii.  137 

marsupium,  or  pecten,  ii.  138 
retina,  ii.  140 
aqueous  humour,  ii.  141 
crystalline  lens,  ii.  141 
vitreous  humour,  ii.  141 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  ii.  142 
recti,  ii.  142 
obliqui,  ii.  142 
eyelids,  ii.  142 
membrana  nictitans,  ii.  143 
lacrymal  glands,  ii.  143 
osseous  system,  ii.  14 

general  characters,  ii.  14 

skeleton,  ii.  14 

dorsal  vertebrae,  ii.  14 

sternum,  ii.  20 
keel,  ii.  23 

sacral  vertebrae,  ii.  29 

pelvis,  ii.  32 

variations  in  its  general  form 

and  proportions,  ii.  36 
ilium,  li.  33 
ischium,  ii.  36 
pubic  bones,  ii.  35 

caudal  vertebrae,  ii.  37 
tail,  ii.  37 

cervical  vertebrae,  ii  39 

rOL.  III. 


Ave8^K)sseous  system — continued. 
skull,  li.  41 

separate  cranial  bones,  ii.  43 
basioccipital,  ii.  43 
exoccipitals,  ii.  44 
basispneooid,  ii.  44 
haemal  arch,  ii.  46 
orbitosphenoids,  ii.  46 
occipital  condyle,  ii.  48 
mastoid,  ii.  60 
nasal,  ii.  61 
premaxillary,  ii.  61 
maxillary,  u.  52 
palatines,  ii.  52 
pterygoids,  ii.  63 
malar,  ii.  64 
tympanic,  ii.  54,  66 
mandible,  or  lower  jaw- 
bone, ii.  56 
hyoid,  ii.  58 
lacrymal,  ii.  58 
in  Raptores,  ii.  59 
in  Cantorps,  ii.  69 
in  Grallatores,  ii.  60 
in  Natatores,  ii.  61 
limited  range  of  size  of  the 

cranial  cavity,  ii.  61 
foramina,  ii.  62 
tympanic  cavity,  ii.  62 
orbits,  ii.  62 
olfactory  cerebral  crura,  ii. 

63 
cranial  peculiarities,  ii.  64 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  66 
scapula,  ii.  66,  66 
coracoid,  ii.  66,  66 
clavicles,  ii.  66,  67 
humerus,  ii.  68 
radius,  ii.  71,  72 
ulna,  ii.  72 
metacarpus,  ii.  73 

ancnyloeis  of,  ii.  73 
pectoral  limb,  ii.  74 
pelvic  limb,  bones  of,  ii.  76 
femur,  ii.  76 
tibia,  ii.  77 
fibula,  ii.  79 
toes,  ii.  82 
patella,  ii.  83 
ossification  of  parts  of  tendons, 
ii.  83 
peculiar  secretions  in  birds,  ii.  230 
respiratory  sprstem,  ii.  209 
lungs,  ii.  209 

number,  ii.  209 
colour,  ii.  210 
bronchi,  ii.  210 
arteries,  ii.  210 
air-cells,  ii.  211 
air-passages,  ii.  217 

larynx,  superior,  ii.  217 
rima  glottidis,  ii.  218 
trachea,  ii.  219 


GBNEBAL  IKDfiS. 


llli 
111 


I  ft 


luTni,  lower, 

■jnipaUietic  ajtteta,  ii.  1 

tagumeotuj  ijatem.  ii.  ! 

comp«iti(in  of  the 


nta  moconuD,  u.  2S1 
■pideim,  ii.  233 
•oIm  of  the  legH,  ii.  3S3 
ftppeudigea  of  the  trgumeot,  ii 

ass 

festhen,  IL  233 

deTelopuent,  ii.  286 
moultiDg,  ii.  241 
urioarr  >TBt«in,  ii.  226 
■dnDali,  ii.  S29 
kidDcjB,  ii.  226 

DDmber,  ii.  220 
■iie,  ii.  227 
rarioti**,  ii.  317 
lobee,  ii.  337 
texture,  ii.  228 
coloor,  ii.  228 
tubnli  oriniferi,  ii.  228 


cloaca,  iL  229 

Ipleen,  ii.  230 
Azolotei  muiDoratui,  orgtui  of  hMring  of. 
i.  347 
pectoral  limb,  i.  170 
>>kuUi,i.  87 
Axolotee  (fyn.  Siredon),  fem&le  orgnne  of 
ffenention  of,  i.fiSS 
gilU  L  S11 
heart,  i.  606 
JoTfiii,  i.  S27 
ekuU,  i.  87 
teguments,  i.  652 
Aye-aje,  bones  of,  ii.  fllS,  tl  ug. 


MliTaiy  ajitem,  iii  10ft 


BADGEB,  bonei  of,  ii.  601 
Bagiue  fllBmentosiu,  Bir-bladder  of, 
i.  4B1,  492 
BalKua  aaetialie,  skull  of,  ii.  423,  426 
BalKDB  lODgimaDa,  skull  of,  ii.  426 

limb-bones,  ii.  428 
BaleoB  mjsticetue,  thamcters  of.iL  280, 296 

alimBDtarj  canal,  iii.  452 

brain,  iii.  143 

derelopment,  iii.  732 

Umb-bonea,  ii.  42S,  «Z9 

niovth,  iii.  383 

nerves,  iii.  152 

teeth,  lit.  278 

thjmua  gUnd,  iii.  S68 

Telt«bral  column,  ii.  415,  416,  418 
Bvtanicepi,  beak  of,  ii.  148 


BAT 

Balanida,  di«i«etata  a£,u.W 

Imrjax,  iii.  687,  688,  689, 

lungs,  iii.  678 

nertw,  iii.  162 

prolencephalon,  iii.  IIS 

skull,  ii.  426 

leeth,  iii.  278,  379 

Tertebial  column,  iL  416 
Balanopter*,  slinMntaiT  eaaa 
,  464 

arterieB,  ui.  546 
I  biun,  iii.  143 

larynx,  iii.  687 

limb-bonea,  ii.  426,  428 

lungs,  iii.  679 

organ*  of  g^ncTfttJoiL,  null 

organs  of  sight,  iii.  249 

organs  of  touch,  iii.  189 

■kull,  ii.  419 

spleen,  iii.  661 

teeth,  iii.  366,  274,  277, 2 

vertebral  colatnn,  ii.  418 
BalieteB,  alimeataij  canal  of,  i. 

dennoskeletOQ,  i,  193,  194 

nerves,  i.  306 

akoll,  i.  107 

teeth,  i.  377,  37s,  382 
Balistioii  chartders  of,  i.  H 

si  imsntsi^  canal,  i.  417 
Bouaria  astuta,  limb-bones  ot. 
Bat,  skeleton  of  a,  ii.  278.     Sm 
BathjergDs,  alimmtaiy  csnal  o{ 

limb-bones,  ii.  381 

roaaimBr;^  glanda,  iii.  776 

mouth,  iii.  399 

organs  of  generation,  feou 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 

spleen,  iii.  S60 

teeth,  iii.  26S,  269,  3S6 

thjToid  gland,  iii.  665 
Batides,  characters  of,  i.  x.  1 3 

teeth,  i.  381 
Batrachia,  absorbent  Bfatein  o^ 

adrenals,  i.  643 

alimenlar;  canal,  i.  437 

arteries,  i.  616 

blood,  i.  601 

brain,  i.  200 

cbaracter«  of,  i.  16 
fecundalioo,  i. 
oviposltion,  i.  616 
doTelopment,  i.  619 

generative  system,  ' 


i.  614 


jrgan! 


i.  67« 


1.601 


cepi,  beak  < 
nil,  ii.  61 


ovulation,  i.  592 
gills,  i.  612 

hearing,  organs  of,  i.  347 
heart,  1.  507 
iehthyomorphoiu,  i.  216 
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BAT 

Batrachia,  ichthjomoTphoiu — continued, 

muscles  of,  i.  215 

kidneys,  i.  538 

larynx,  i.  527 

locomotioTi,  i.  262 

lungs,  i.  521 

respiratory  actions,  i.  580 

osseous  system,  i.  46 

vertebral  column,  i.  46 
skull,  i.  85 

ovulation,  i.  595 

reproduction  of  parts,  i.  566 

sight,  organs  of,  i.  337 

smell,  organs  of,  i.  330 

sympathetic  nervous  system,  i.  321 

teeth,  i.  385,  392 

teguments,  i.  552 

periodical  shedding  of  theepiderm, 
i.  553 

thymus  body  or  gland,  i.  565 

touch,  organs  of,  i.  326 

veins,  i.  501,  502 
Batrachus,  arteries  of,  i.  489 

gills,  i.  481 

pectoral  limb,  i.  164 

pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  480 
Bdellostoma  heptatrema,  blood  of,  L  468 

ffills,  i.  475,  477 

heart,  i.  471 

kidneys,  i.  535 
Bdeogale,  teeth  of,  iii.  307 
Bear,  gestation  of,  iii.  745 

muscles,  iii.  50 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  669 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  252 

bones,  ii.  490,  et  seq. 

teeth,  iii.  335 
Beaver,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  422 

brain,  iii.  Ill 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  653,  686 

Hkeleton,  ii.  364 
Belone,  development  of  bone  of,  i.  21 

myelencephalon,  i.  283 

nerves,  i.  297,  306 

pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  432 

veins,  i.  468 
Beryx  Trachinidae,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Bile  in  reptiles,  i.  452 
Bfmnna,  characters  of,  i.  zvii.  xzzviii. ;  ii. 
292 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  434-442 

blood,  iii.  516 

development,  iii.  7^7,  751 

heart,  iii.  525 

locomotion,  iii.  70,  72 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780,  783 

nervous  system,  iii.  88 
macromyelon,  iii.  88 
prosencephalon,  iii.  132 
nerves,  iii.  147 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  646,  673 

female,  iii.  704 

3 


BRA 
Bimana — eantinued, 

osseous  system,  ii.  553-586 

placenta,  iii.  750 

teeth,  iii.  322-326 

veins,  iii.  555 
Bipes  lepidopus,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Birds.    See  Aves. 
Bison,  i.  xxxii. 
Bison  americanus,  horns  of,  iii.  625 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  697 
Bison  europeus,  organ  of  taste  of,  iii.  196 

skull,ii.  472,  473 

teeth,  iii.  351 

vertebral  column,  ii.  462 
Biventer  maxillee  muscle  in  Aves,  ii.  93 
Biziura,  pelvic  limbs  of,  ii.  73 
Blennidse,  characters  of,  i.  11 

ovulation,  i.  599 
Blennius,  myelenoephalon  of,  i.  276 

nerves,  i.  298,  302 

ovulation,  i.  595 
Boa,  kidneys  of,  i.  539,  540 

larynx,  i.  528 

teguments,  i.  554 
Boa  constrictor,  ovipositioif  in,  i.  617 

myelencepbalon,  i.  291 

vertebral  column,  i.  56 
Boidse,  organ  of  sight  of,  i.  338 
Bombinator  i^eus,  larynx  of,  i.  527 

reproducible  parts,  i.  567 

semination,  i.  591 
Boops,  teeth  of,  i.  371 
Bos,  characters  of,  i.  xi. ;  ii.  286 

development,  iii.  738 

horns,  iii.  625,  631 

nerves,  iii.  159 

prosencephalon,  iii.  128 

teeth,  ii.  362 

vertebral  column,  ii.  462 
Bos  grunniens,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  483 
Bos  taurus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxii. 

cerebellum,  iii.  90 

liver,  ii.  482 

muscles,  iii.  42-47 

skull,  ii.  472 

vertebral  column,  ii.  461 
Boschisman,  skull  of  the,  ii.  564 
Bothriolopis,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Bovidsp,  arteries  of,  iii.  547 

horns,  iii.  624 

limb-bones,  ii.  486 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 

skull,  ii.  472 

teeth,  iii.  351 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 
Box,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415 
Box  salpa,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
Box  vulgaris,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
Brachypterix,  characters  of,  i.  zxziii. 

dorsal  vertebras  and  sternum,  ii.  24^  ^* 
Bradypodidse,  characters  of^  ii.  296 
limb-bones,  ii.  414 
teeth,  i.  363 


k2 


i 
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Bndjpiii  didActyloa.     fihi  Choloepiu 
Bradjpna  tridnctjlus.  ch&racten  of,  ii.  278 
derelapmeat,  iii.  731 
\ujax,  iii.  686 
liiei.  iii.  484 
loDgB,  iii.  578 

orguis  of  genetstion,  femate,  iii.  090 
oraeoiu  gjBtcm,  ii.  398 

limb-bones,  ii.  307,  411,  412 
TCTtebnl  column,  ii.  898,  400 
BkuU,  !i.40S,  406 
plaMnU,  iii.  731 
pnwencephaloD,  iii.  410 
Bnin  of  Area,  ii.  118 
FiBho,  i.  271 

Hunmalia,  ii.  209, 270 ;  iii.  8 1 ,  102,  751 
ReptilM,  i.  290 
Bnma   (Jijm.    AbraroiB),    changea   aecom- 
pKDjing  growth  of,  i.  612 
nerrea,  i.  297 

pyloric  appcmdRge  and  p&Dcreu,  i  432 
Hemination.  J.  fiS9 
BramUberium,  homs  of,  iii.  02S 

sknU,  ii.  473 
Brsnehioetoma  "(tsn.  AmphioiuB),  cbuae- 
tera  or,  i.  3,  9 
alimentaij  canal,  i.  413,  414 
giUa.  i.  613 
growth,  i.  61 1 

mfelenraphaloo,  i.  2S9,  270 
organ  of  amcll,  i.  328 
oueoas  sjatem,  i.  26,  31,  71 
BreTipennstJe,  cbarscterB  of,  ii.  9 
Brnta,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  440 
charBCIers,  " 


i.  387 


i.  056 


male,  iii.  665 

female,  iii.  689 
organ  of  aif^t,  iii.  246 
oaaeona  aystem,  ii.  393 

skeleton,  ii.  393 

A.  vertebral  colmno,  ii.  393 

cerrical,  ii.  393-402 
doraal,  ii.  393-403 
lumbar,  ii.  393-403 
aacral,  ii.  393-402 
caudal,  ii.  363-402 

B.  Bkull,  ii.  401 

C.  boaes  of  the  limbs,  ii.  407 
oipula.  ii.  407 


411 


407 


(,  ii.  407 
ulna.  ii.  407 
ladios,  ii.  407 
olectnnon,  '* 
carpals,  ii.  401 
femur,  ii.  408 
tibia,  ii.  408 
fibula,  ii.  408 
foot,  ii.  409 
:em,  iii.  396 


Bruta — oMlinlud. 

Wogne,  iii.  193 
Bubalna,  mammary  glamds  of,  iii 

akuU,  ii.  478 

organ  of  henriog^,  iii.  233 
Babalns  eafier,  horns  of,  iiL  626 
Bubalna  gnu,  horoa  of,  iiL  626 

limb-boneB,  ii.  482 
Bubalna  moachatns,  himia  o^  iu. 

manunarf  glands,  iiL  779 
Bubo  nuudnioB,   org&u   of   gen, 
mala,  ii.  242 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  140 
Boccunidn,  chancC«rs  of,  ii.  12 

oBMooa  Byatera,  ii,  28 
Bncephalua  capensis,  t««Ui  itf,  L 
Buceroa,  liver  of.  ii.  176 

oaseoos  sjrst*m,  ii.  40 

cemcal  Tcrtdbrw,  ii.  4( 
skull,  ii,  41,  66,  69,  63 
Bucrerotids,  charactora  of,  ii,  11 
Bnfo,  deTelopment  of,  i.  629 

fecundation,  i.  614 

pectoral  limb,  i.  177 

pelvic  arch  and  liinb,  i,  183 
Bufo  agua,  pelvic  arch  and  limbf 

tegument,  i.  563 
Bufo  aBper,  tegumenlH  of,  i.  6St 


Bufqu 


a,  dcTeloptaent  ot,  i. 
legument,  i.  652 
b  cinereua,  larjnx  of,  i,  62? 
0  (aberoana,  tegumenta  of,  i,  I 
Bufo  vulgaris,  development  of,  i. 
laiTDX,  i.  628 
teguments,  i.  553 
vertebral  eolamn,  i.  so 
fonidn.  charaelcn  of,  i,  15 
Bugloaaoa,  characters  of,  i.  zxxiii 
Bnngartis,  Ugnment  of,  i.  554 
Buleo,  alimentiuy  caaal  of,  ii.  17 
Urym,  lower,  ii.  230 


CACHALOT,  teeth,  iii,  281 
CEcilia,  chanicters  of,  i.  16 
alimeuta>7  canals,  i.  44 
arteriea,  i.  616 
liver,  i.  440 
teguments,  i.  651 

vertebnd  coIudid,  i 
CieciUa  albivenler,  pancreas  of  j. 
Ciecilia  interrupta,  psncreos  of  i' 
Cielacantht,  charaetera  of,  i.  12 
CiElogeojB,  alimoBlarj-  canal  of  i 
kiyni,  iii.  585 
lungH,  iii.  577 
mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
mouth,  iii.  386 

organs  of  generation,  mnlo   j; 
organ  of  hfaring,  iii,  230 
organ  of  Hmetl,  iji.  308 
aaUvary  glands,  iii.  399 
aknll,  ii.  371 
Cieaio,  alimentai;  canal  of,  i,  416 


/,' 
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CAL 

CallichthjB,  fecundation  of,  i.  614 

myelencf'phalon,  i.  290 

skull,  i.  108 
Callionymus,  prolongation  of  the  fin-rays 

of,  with  age,  i.  612 
Callisaurus,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
Callithrix  personata,  larynx  of,  iii.  598 

osseous  system,  ii.  629 
Callithrix   sciureus,    development    of,   iii. 
745,  746 

oHseous  system,  ii.  515,  530,  543 

proseneeplialon,  iii.  114,  124, 125,129, 
131 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  199 
Callithrix  spixii,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  515 
Callorhynehus  australis,  oTulation  in,  i.  698 
Calotes,  teeth  of,  i.  402 
Calyptorhynchus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  21, 

28,  50,  58,  63 
Camelidse,  characters  of,  i.  xxxii. 

development  of,  iii.  737 

limbbiones,  ii.  481,  482 

liver,  iii.  478 

lungs,  iii.  581 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 

muscles,  iii.  43,  44 

oi^n  of  taste,  iii.  196 

prosencephalon,  iii.  122 

skull,  ii.  474 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 

vertebral  column,  ii.  460,  462 

water-cells,  iii.  469 
Camelopardalis    Oiraffa,   characters  of,  i. 
xxxii. ;  ii.  286 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  471 

brain,  iii.  143 

cerebellum,  iii.  90 

gestation,  iii.  739 

horns,  iii.  631 

larynx,  iii.  595 

limb-bones,  ii.  482 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 

muscles,  iii.  47,  49 

myelon,  iii.  75 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  196 

placenta,  iii.  739 

prosencephalon,  iii.  122 

skull,  ii.  475 

vertebral  column,  ii.  464 
Camelus,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

female  oi^ans  of  generation,  iii.  695 

muscles,  iii.  48 

teeth,  iii.  349 
Camelus  bactrianus,  hnmpe  of,  iii.  784 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  469,  471 

muscles,  iii.  49 
Camelus  dromedariufl,  hump  of,  iii.  784 

muscles,  iii.  49 
Cancroma,  beak  of,  ii.  148 

skull,  ii.  61 
Canidae,  locomotion  of,  iii.  69 

limb-l.ones,  ii.  289 

mAmmary  glanda,  iii.  780 


CAP 

Canidffi — continued, 

prosencephalon,  iii.  118 

tongue,  iii.  197 

urinary  organs,  iii.  608 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Canis,  organ  of  ht'aring,  iii.  235 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  670 

placenta,  iii.  744 

salivary  glands,  iii.  405 

teeth,  iii.  330,  331,  332,  370 
Canis  aureus,  skull  of,  ii.  503 
Canis  australis.  skull  of,  ii.  503,  504 
Canis  domesticus,  characters  of,  ii.  296 

adrenals,  iii.  570 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  444 

development,  iii.  709,  710,  715,  744 

lungs,  iii.  582 

lymphatics,  iii.  512 

mental  acti\'ities,  iii.  820 

nerves,  iii.  156 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  670 

female,  iii.  700 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  284 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  215 

pancreas,  iii.  496 

prosencephalon,  iii.  118 

salivary  glands,  iii.  404,  406 

skuU,  ii.  506,  571 

spleen,  iii.  561 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Canis  lupus,  skull  of,  ii.  503 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Canis  pictus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  610 
Canis  rufus,  vertebral  column  of,  ii.  492 
Canis  vulpes,  nerves  of,  iii.  175,  176,  180 

prosencephalon,  iii.  117t  118 

scent  glands,  iii.  637 

skull,  ii.  503 
Cantharis  vulgaris,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Cantoros,  characters  of,  i.  10 

pelvis,  ii.  32 

sternum,  ii.  28 

vocal  organs  of,  ii.  224 
Capitonidse,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Capra  hircus,  development  of,  iii.  738 

skull,  ii.  476 
Caprimulgidse,  characters  of,  ii.  1 1 
Caprimulgus,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  166 

beak,  ii.  147 

lower  larynx,  ii.  221 

osseous  system,  ii.  62 
skull,  ii.  52,  65 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  83 

pancreas,  ii.  178 

tegument,  oom^ition  of,  ii.  232 
Capromys  Foomien,  alimentary  canal  of, 
ill.  428,  424,  426 

liver,  ui.  486,  488 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 

month,  iu.  887 

oiganf  of  generation,  male,  iii.  662 

onan  of  tfu^A^  iii.  192 
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prvhciiBiliE,  TMtebnl  eolnma  of, 
16,  af  Mf. 


:i^ 


122 


Capuchin  monkey,  boDM  of, 
CAniuz,  chnraotere  of,  i.  xxziii 
Carehardun  magiiludon,  te«th  of, 
CtrchimBS.  alimeataiy  canal  of, 

h«ftrt,  i.  474 

myelpDcephalon,  I.  273,  376,  2ft8 

Bkull.  I.  so,  SI 

leelh,  i.  372 

Trrlobml  oolmnn,  i.  33,  35,  39 
Cardiodon,  tretK  of,  i.  387 
Carnivora,  adrpnals  of,  iii.  669 

■limfDlsry  chiihI,  iii.  442 

artrncs.  iii.  6iS 
i.  116 


CaMicoi,  Hcnl  T«Ttabn«  and  i 

33.  3S 
Cutor  cBjiadeiuiiB.  chameUai  ol 
alimentaty  canal,  iii.  423 


bnm, 

oecum,  iii.  445 

charactcrB  of,  ii.  288 

deTel<n)meat,  iii.  743 

dual  gland-bags,  iii.  63i 

heart,  iii.  523 

liver,  iii.  485 

locomotiun,  iii.  66 

mouth,  iii.  395  | 

mnsclei.  iji,  49 

nerree,  iii.  175 

oigsni  of  generatloD,  iii.  668 

male,  iii.  663 

female,  iii.  698 
organ  of  heating,  iii.  334 
Bigbt,  iii.  352 
■mell.  iii.  21S 
OBieoaB  Bjslem.  ii.  457 

skeletoa,  ii.  457 

A.  vertebral  eoluron,  ii.  458 

dorsal,  ii.  4S8 
luniliar,  ii,  458 
aacnil,  ii.  458 
candal,  ii.  458 

B.  «kul1,  ii.  494 

bonEB  of  the,  ii.  404-506 

C.  honea  of  the  limbs,  ii.  506 

scapula,  iL  506 
cIsTicle,  ii.  510 
antjbrachial,  it.  S07 
radius,  ii.  507 
pelvic  arch,  ii.  507 
femur,  ii.  507 
tibiu,  ii.  507 
fibula,  ii.  507 
astragalus,  il  507 
fool,  ii,  SU7-S11 
'  i,  495 


organs  of  generotioB,  male 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  331 

proMiiceph&loD,  iiL  111 
CMtor  fibiM,  castoream  gtaodi  i 

mesencephalon,  iii.  »8 

organ*  of  generati<»i,  male, 
fenul 

prosrncepbaloii,  iii.  no 

aknll,  ii,  374 

vertebral  colomn,  ii.  3S4 
Casuarius  Bennettii,  srneiBtiTS 
ii.  257 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  188,  18». 

akull,  ii.  64 
Casuarius  galeatiu,  charaetera  c 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  162,  |' 

RnerativB  syatem,  ii.  212 
■er,  ii.  177 
mosclesof  the  lego,  iL  10] 
oeaeoua  system,  ii.  23,  80,  Si 
t^umentnij  Bfstem,  ii,  28i 


iii.  742 
iii.  69 


pancreas,  i 

respiratoiy  system,  iii. 

spleen,  til.  561 

sympathetic  STStem,  ii 

thjinus.  iii.  668 

tongue,  iii.  197 

reins,  iii.  555 
Cartilage,  temporary,  stages  of  its  osaifica- 

lion,  i.  21 
Caiyocstactei,  alimsnta:^  canal  of,  ii-  157 


muBclea,  ii 

oi^an  of  sight,  iii.  262 
organs  of  g«tieration,  iij   6' 
teeth,  iii.  374 
Calsrhina,  characters  of,  ii.  291 
ftlimenlajy  canal,  iii.  432 
development,  iii.  746 
generative  organs,  mnjp.  Hi, 

laryni,  iii,  699 
liver,  iii.  487 

mammary  glands,  iii.  jgo 
oigan  of  hearine.  itj.  236 
sight,  iti,  2fi2 
smell,  iiL  216 
pancreati,  iii.  496 
aketeton,  ii.  517,  53t,  543 
Ueth,  iii.  316 
Catarrhactes,  donal  Tertebrte   ii 
Cathajtea.  blood  of,  ii.  184      ' 
heart,  ii.  185 
Uvec,  ii.  175 
osseous  system,  il.  27 
spleen,  ii.  3S0 
I    Caucasian,  skull  of.  ii.  569 

Cauda  equina  in  Fishes,  i.  272 
I    Cuvia  aperea,  mammary  glands  o 

salivary  glands,  iii.  398 
;    Cavia  cobaya  (fyn.  Poreellus),  dg 
of,  iii.  737 
'   [  limb'bone*,  ii.  3S0 

I  liver,  iii.  485 

nummaiy  glands  o^  iiL  77a 
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OaTia  cobaya — continued, 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  652 
Cebus  Apella,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  529, 534 

prosencephalon,  iii.  131 

teeth,  iii.  315 
Cebus  capucinus,  arteries  of,  iii.  543 

development,  iii.  736 

larynx,  iii.  598 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

OBieouB  system  of,  ii.  373,  516,  530 
Cebus  hypoleucus,  dorso-lumbar  yertebrse 

of,  ii.  515 
Centetes,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  428 

development,  iii.  730 

hair,  iii.  621 

hybernation,  ii.  4 

liver,  iii.  484 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  689 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  230 

teeth,  iii.  310 

vertebral  column,  ii.  385 
Centrina,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  35 
Centriscus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

pectoral  limb,  i.  164 

dermoskeleton,  i.  193 
Centriscus  humerosus,  dermoskeleton  of,  i. 

194 
Centriscus  scolopax,  dermoskeleton  of,  1.193 

pectoral  limb,  i.  164 
Centrophorus,  heart  of,  i.  474 
Centropristis  gigas,  locomotion  of,  i.  254 
Centropus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  32,  75 
Cephalaspis,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  197 
Cephalophas.     See  Antilope  mergens 
Cephalopteridie,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Cephalopterus,  heart  of,  i.  474 
Ceratodus,  teeth  of,  i.  369,  385 
Ceratophiys  comuta,  absorbents  of,  i.  459 

teeth,  i.  392 

teguments,  i.  551 
Cercolabes(«yn.SynethereB),  liver  of,  iii.  485 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 

vertebral  column,  ii.  367 
Cercoleptes  caudivolvolua,  limb-bones  of, 
li.  509 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  334 

vertebral  column,  ii.  491 
Ceicopithecus  albogolaris,  osseous  system 

of,  iii.  533 
Ceicopithecus  ruber,  osseous  system  of,  ii. 

638 
Cercopithecus  sabeos,  alimentazy  eanal  of| 
iii.  483,  434 

development,  iii.  746 

laiynx,  iii.  600 

organ  of  hettring;  iii.  286 

ozgans  of  generatkm,  fenude^  iiL  70S 

osseous  sjrstem,  ii.  688 
Cereopsis,  penod  of  ineabatioii  d^  ii.  267 
Certlua,  ehamctsn  of,  ii  10 

paaciem,  ii.  178 


I 


CET 

Cervical  nerves  in  Aves,  ii.  125 
Cervidae,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

development,  iii.  738 

horns,  iii.  627 

limb-bones,  ii.  486 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 

prosencephalon,  iii.  122,  123 
Cervus  capreolus,  horns  of,  iii.  639 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  696 

development,  iii.  738 

gestation,  iii.  738 
€ervus  dama,  horns  of,  iii.  629,  631 

skull,  ii.  478 
Cervus  davidianus,  horns  of,  iii.  628,  630 
Cervus  elephas,  development  of,  iii.  738 

horns,  iii.  628 
Cervus  muntjac,  horns  of,  iii.  631 

limb-bones,  ii.  479 

skull,  ii.  478 
Cervus  rupus,  female  organs  of  generation 
of,  iii.  697 

horns,  iii.  631 
Cervus  simplicicomis,  horns  of,  iii.  631 
Cervus  tarandus,  characters  of,  i.  xzzii. 

horns,  iii.  630 

organs  of  generation,  females,  iiL  697 

skull,  ii.  478 

vetebral  column,  ii.  464 
Cestracion  Philippi,  skull  of,  i.  79 

teeth,  i.  378,  384,  398 
Cestraciontidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Cestrophori,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Cetacea,  adrenals  of,  iii.  570 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  452 

arteries,  iii.  546 

baleen,  iii.  276 

brain,  iii.  119 

characters,  ii.  280 

derm,  iii.  609 

development,  iii.  732 

diaphi^em,  iii.  2 

heart,  iii.  520 

liver,  iii.  478-486 

muscles,  iii.  24 

nervous  system,  iii.  75 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  655 
male,  iii.  655 
female,  iii.  691 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  224 

oi^gan  of  sight,  iii.  246 

organs  of  sight,  iii.  258 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  210 

organ  of  touch,  iii.  188 

osseous  system,  ii.  415 
skeleton,  ii.  416 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  416 
cervical,  ii.  416 
dorsal,  ii.  417 
.     B.  skuU,  ii.  419 

frontals,  ii.  420 
vomer,  ii.  420 
palatal,  ii.  421 
pterygoid,  ii.  421 
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gjMem — rmfnlMrf. 
nuxilUrj,  ii.  42t 
pTetnkxili&hM,  ii.  421 
malar,  ii.  421 
jaws,  ii.  422,  42! 
C.  bones  of  Umba.  ii.  426 
■capnla,  ii.  426 
bnmenia,  ii.  427 
ulna,  ii.  427 
radius,  iL  427 
curpuB,  ii.  427 
nietiicarpaJs.  ii.  428      • 
iBchia,  ii.  429 
tibis,  ii.  429 
tncn.\,  ii.  429 
jMDCTeaii,  iii.  49S 
reapiratoiy  gystem,  iii.  678 
ulintiy  glands,  iii,  396 
Bpleen,  iii.  S61 
thymus,  iii.  668 
tongue,  iii.  193 
TeiiiB.  iii.  653 
Cetiosanros.  Tertpbral  coloinn  of,  i.  S9 
Cbteropotanius.  characlBTB  of,  ii.  286 

tcvth,  iii.  343.  375 
ChnropB,  alinwatHry  canal  of,  i.  410 
Cbatodon.  chsraclpn  of,  L  II 

teeth,  i.  370 
Chalcis,  Inngs  of,  i.  G25 
ChaiQpla),  alimeotaiy  canal  of,  1. 1S6,  439 
liver,  i.  452 
locomotioD,  i,  263 
pectoral  limb,  i.  175,  178 
pelrie  arch  and  limb.  i.  191 
RkuU,  i.  156 
tongue,  i.  438 
Tertebral  column,  i.  58 
Chftmeleo  bifurcus,  dcniioHkel<rton  of,  i.  193 


akult,  i. 


1S6 


Champna  {'gn-  Alligator  polpebrosa),  der- 


tpeth,  i.  408 
Champsn  nigra.  liT«r  of,  i, 
skull,  i.  138 


Chnn 


trigonata,   dermoakeleton   of,    i 


Chnracinids,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Charadrius.  geucraliv-o  Hjstem  of,  ii.  ! 

pelvic  limba,  ii.  82 
Cheek -[ouches  of  Mammals,  iii.  386 
Cheiliaus.  skull  of,  i.  120 
CheirogalcuB  grieeos,  skull  of,  ii.  629 
Cheiromelea  caudatus,  glandular 


Cheiroptera,  chaiaetora  oC  ii.  S7 
ftlunent&rr  canal,  iii.  43S 
arteries,  iii.  £36,  643 
eerehellam,  iii.  90 
deim,  iii.  612 
dereloptneiit,  iii.  730 
laijiiz,  iii.  686 
limb-boDOO,  ii.  393 
mammaij  glAiida,  iii.  77s 
mesancepbaloo,  iii.  98 
mouth,  iii.  387 
muncnlar  oystam,  iii.  1 

organs  of  generation,  male, 

organ  of  hearing,  iiL  228 

organ  of  touch,  iii.  189 

pancreas,  iii.  484 

placenta,  iii.  730 

prosencephalon,  iiL  109 

slcnll,  ii.  387 

teeth,  iii.  310 

thvmid  glaad,  iii.  5S5 

reins,  iii.  56S 

Tertebral  colnnui,  ii.  3S7 
Cbelone,  cbaiactera  of,  i.  1 7 

growth  of  bone,  i.  26 

pectoral  limb,  i.  171,  173 

pclric  arch  aod  limb,  i.  185 
Cheloae  caretta,  alimentary  c»na 

liver,  i.  460 

pancreas,  i.  464 

teguments,  i.  560 

vertebral  column,  i.  61,  63 
Cbelone  imbricatti,alimeiitaTT  can 
Cbelone  mydas,  alimentary  canal 
442,  444,  446 

development,  i.  638 

lungs,  i.  526 

myeleecephalon,  i.  292,  293 

nerves,!.  313,  323 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  348 

organ  of  sight,  1.  340 

organ  of  smell,  i.  828 

ovipoeitioD.  i.  618 

paocreas,  i.  463 

pvlvic  arch  and  limb,  i 

skull,  ii.  126,  128 
Chelone  planicapt,  skuU  of,  i.  iSj 
Chelono  pulchriceps,  skull  of,  j.  1 
Chelone  Temminckii,  skull  of,  i.  1 
Cbelonio,  absorbent  system  of,  i.  ■ 

udroLals,  i.  644 

alimeotary  canal,  i,  4S3 


of,  ii 


i.  189 


blood,  i.  501 


,  292 


Cheiromclcs  torqnatos,  glnndubir  sac  of,  iii. 


characters  of.  i.  16 
fecundation,  i.  616 
ovipositioD,  i.  617 
development,  i.  634.  638 
generative  organs,  i.  681 
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•.  Chelooia — continued, 
■<  generative  organs,  female,  i.  686 

'  hearing,  organs  of,  i.  348 

hnart,  i.  608 
"t  kidneys,  i.  641 

larynx,  i.  629 
*  liver,  i.  449 

lungs,  i.  626,  630 
.1  capacity,  i.  626 

respiratory  actions,  i.  631 
muscular  system  of,  i.  231 
osseous  system,  i.  126 
^  skull,  i  126 

,  yertebral  coluibn,  i.  60 

.  scent-glands,  i.  662 

I*  sight,  organs  of,  i.  339 

smell,  organs  of,  i.  330 
teeth,  i.  386 
teguments,  i.  667 

neural  plates,  i.  667 
thymus  body,  i.  666 
thyroid  body  or  gland,  i.  666 
veins,  i.  606 
Chelydra  (syn.  Chelonura)  serpentina,  ali- 
mentary canal  of,  i.  447 
development,  i.  638 
generative  organs,  female,  i.  687 
liver,  i.  460 
lungs,  i.  626 
oviposition,  i.  618 
pancreas,  i.  464 
skull,  i.  131,  136 
Chelys,  heart  of,  i.  609 
organ  of  sight,  i.  331 
organ  of  taste,  i.  327 
pectoral  limb,  i.  172,  178 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  187 
teguments,  i.  660 
Chilonycteris,  teeth  of,  iii.  310 
Chinuera  monstrosa,  arteries  of,  i.  489 
myelencephalon,  i.  276 
nerves,  i.  304 
semination,  i.  690 
teeth,  i.  378 

vertebral  column,  i.  32,  36 
Chimseridae,  characters  of,  i.  13 

myelencephalon,  i.  293 
Chimpanzee.     See  Troglodytes  niger 
Chinchilla,  limb-bones  of,  li.  386 
skull,  ii.  370 
teeth,  iii.  298,  299 
Chinchilla  lanigera,  skull  of,  370 
Chinese,  skull  of,  ii.  d€9 
Chiromys  madagascariensit,  as  oompared 

with  the  genus  Lemur,  i.  xzzv 
Chiromys  madagascariensis,  anal  glands  of, 
iii.  637 
brain,  iii.  124,  125 
larynx,  iii.  696 
lungs,  iii.  682 
muscles,  iii.  63,  64 
organ  of  hearinf;,  iii.  286 
oigan  of  8i^t»  iii.  S42 


CLU 

Chiromys  madagascariensis — continued, 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

female,  iii.  780 

osseous  system,  ii.  612,  613, 629,  639, 
641,  642 

teeth,  iii.  313,  314 

tongue,  iii.  198 
Chirotes,  teg^uments  of,  i.  666 
Chlamydera  maculata,  nest  of,  ii.  268 
Chlamydosaurus,  teguments  of,  i.  666 
Chlamyphorus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  409 

orgaiis  of  smell,  iii.  209 

skull,  ii.  406,  407 
Choeropus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  361 ,  364 

muscles,  iii.  13 
Choloepus  didactylus,  characters  of,  ii.  297 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  460 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  690 

laiynx,  iii.  686 

limb-bones,  ii.  306,  411,  412 

lungs,  iii.  678 

skull,  ii.  406 

spine  of,  ii.  279 

teeth,  iii.  274  • 
Choloepus  HofiBnanni,  vertebral  column  of, 

ii.  400 
Chondropteri,  characters  of,  i.  13 

vertebral  column,  i.  41 
Chromidse,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
Chromis,  characters  of ,  L  11 
Chryochloris,  hair  of,  iii.  621 

limb-bones,  ii.  392 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  666 

skull,  ii.  389 

teeth,  iii.  301,  302,  303 
Chrysophris,  teeth  of,  i.  382 
Ciconia  alba,  generative  system  of,  ii.  267 
Ciconia  argala,  adrenals  of,  ii.  229 

air-passages,  ii.  217-219 

alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  162 

skull,  ii.  64 
Ciconia,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  of,ii.23 
Cinnyrus,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Cinostemon,  oviposition  in,  i.  618 

teguments,  i.  660 

vertebral  column,  i.  61 
Cirrostomi,  characters  of,  i.  9 
Cistudo  europsea.     See  £mys  europsea 
Cistudo  triunguis,  lungs  of,  i.  626 
Citharinus,  skull  of,  i.  116 

teeth,  i.  370 
Civet,  bones  of,  ii.  492,  et  seq. 
Cladeidon,  teeth  of,  i.  387 
Cladobates.     See  Tupaia 
Claspers  of  Fishes,  i.  670 
Claws  of  Aves,  ii.  74 

Mammalia,  iii.  628 
Clnpeids,  characters  of,  i.  10 

myelencephalon,  i.  272 
Clnpea,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

nezrea,  i.  297,  806 

4  ooliimn,  i.  88 
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Clupca  huvDgiu,  RlimeiiUrj  euul  of,  i.  430 

Wf  elencephalon,  i.  283 
pancrroa,  i.  i32 
Tertebral  column,  i.  43 
Clupea  Bprallus,  mjelencephslOD  of,  i.  2B3 

paocreui,  i.  130 
ClupeA  pilctiardm,  pjlonc  appendag*  of,  i. 
431 

1  ot  ii.  13 


Cobitia,  alimeatarj  caoal  of,  i.  417 

ceirical  rertebno  of,  ii.  303 

myelcocrphalon,  t.  279 

nerves,  i.  297,  302 

organ  of  Bight,  i.  335 
Cobitia  liurbulala,  blood  of,  i.  SOO 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  346 

ttgummt*,  i.  647 
CobitiB  fouiliB,  air-bUdder  of,  i.  491 

Bemination,  i.  ASO 
CoccoateuB,  dennoskeleton  of,  i.  166, 197 

locomotion,  i.  247 
CoccotbniQSIm,  cbanctna  of,  ii.  10 
Cod,  hlood-dlBCa  of.  i.  4 
Coleopl«(Ti8,  loner  larjiii  of,  ii.  231 
ColiiaK,  charactera  of,  ii.  12 
ColoboB  uDiiDaB,  olimeDlarT  canal  of,  lii. 


OBseouB  sjstsm,  ii.  S19,  943 
ColopteruB,  urinary  ayaUDi  of,  ii.  229 
Coluber,  alimentary  canal  of^  i.  447 
Coluber  oonatrictor,  alimentaiy  oiDal,  i.  446 

liTer,  i.  4S0 
Coluber  guttatua,  aliueutaiy  canal  of,  i.  446 

liver,  i.  4S0 
Cdnbridtt,  paucrcai  of,  i.  46S 

te«th,  I.  39S 
Colugo,  bones  of,  ii.  363 
Columba.  charactera  of,  ii.  10 

alimmtaiy  canal,  ii.  169, 160, 161, 162, 
168 

mjelencephalon,  ii.  120 

mcni  reitcbne,  pelvia,  and  lail,  ii.  32  ' 

«capular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  G6 

skull,  ii.  49.  68 
Columba  galeato,  scapular  arch  and  limbs 

of,  ii.  66 
Colombacei.  characten  of.  ii.  lU 

alimentarj  canal,  ii.  173 

lirer,  ii,  177 

locomotion,  ii.  116 

peliic  limbs,  it.  82 

scapular  arch  and  limba.  ii.  70 

sexual  characters,  it.  267 

Bkull,  ii.  S3 
Coljmbue,  characters  of,  ii.  3 


osseous  BjBlem,  ii.  28,  31,  34,  64,  61, 

71,  75,  78,  82 
pancreas,  ii.  178 
Condylars,  organ  of  smell  of,  iii.  200 


CBO 

Coniroatns,  charactaiB  o^  ii.  10 

beak  of,  iL  146 
Conger  Tulgaris,  vertebral  eolon 
CoDOdon  antillanus,  »ir-bladder 
Contest  of  existenod,  law  of,  i.m 
CoproliteB,  or  petrified  fncea,  of  F 
Concias,  skull  of,  ii.  63 
Coracidte,  chHtactaia  of,  ii.  11 
Corieua,  skall  of,  i.  119 
Corpuscles,  ^jucian,  i.  SSS 

9snan,  i.  324 
Correlation,  law  of,  i.  xzTli  ;  iii. 
Corrina,  sir-bladder  of,  i.  493 

liver,  i.  426      " 
Corrina  Irispinosa,  ait^blkddar  cd 


organ  of  smell,  ii.  130 
Corrus  co«i,  lower  U1711X,  ii.  21 
Comu  frugileus,  orga,n  of  aigfat 
Corjphiena  (sjnt.  LunMgna),  d 

oompanying  growth,  1.  611 
Corjphodon,  characters  of,  ii.  86 

geological  remaina  of,  iii.  7( 

teeth,  ill.  377 
Corfthaii,  osseoua  eyston  of,  ii. 
CotjlhophBiieB,  tt^umenta  of,  i.  l 
CosBjphuB,  l*eth  of,  L  371 


CottUB, 


, of,  i.  41 

giUs,  i.  480 

liver,  i.  448 

male  organs  of  genenUioD,  i 

my elencepliHlon,  i.  2S4 

nerves,  i.  298,  302 

pectoral  limb,  i.  168 

pyloric  appendageaandpania 
Colnmii,  doreal  vertebttB  ftnd  a 

ii.  27 
Cotjlia,  gillB  of,  i.  4B1 
Cow.  development  of,  iii.  7S8 

muscles,  42—46 
CratKura,  teeth  of,  i.  406 
Craticus,  skull  of,  ii.  67 
Ctai,  osseous  Bjst«n)  of,  ii.  27.  3 
Crenilabrus.  alimentary  canal  of 

t«eth,  i.  374 
Cricetus.  alimentary  eaaal  of  iii. 


.435 


mouth,  iii.  3BS 
Crocodilis,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
adrenals,  i.  644 
alimentary  canal,  i.  433 
arteries,  i.  620 
blood,  i.  601 
brain,  i.  296 
character,  i.  17 
development,  i.  634,  638 
fecundation,  i.  616 
generative  urgans,  I.  683 
male,  I  683 
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CBO 

)xoeodilia — continued. 
heart,  i.  610 
*-*i        kidneys,  i.  641 
-  *        larynx,  i.  529 
=ii^        liver,  i.  460 
^(         locomotion,  i.  263 
smt         lungs,  i.  626 

4  muscles,  i.  222 

^  yertebral  column,  i.  66 

skull,  i.  136 
^         OTiposition,  i.  619 
- 1^         respiratory  actions,  i.  631 

scent-glands,  i.  562 
m  Bight,  organs  of,  i.  340 

1^  smell,  organs  of,  i.  331 

^"  teeth,  i.  406 

tefi^ments,  i.  657 
:^2  thymus  body  or  gland,  i.  666 

"  tongue,  i.  438 

veins,  i.  605 
^   Crocodilurus,  teguments  of,  i.  546,  666 
Ciocodilus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  489 
development,  i.  638 
growth  of  bones,  i.  25- 
locomotion,  i.  262 
pectoral  limb,  i.  173 
pelvic  limb,  i,  188,  190 
skuU,  i.  136 

sympathetic  nervous  system,  i.  823 
Crocodilus  acutus,  heart  of,  i.  610 
myology,  i.  219 
skull,!:  137 

vertebral  column,  i.  66,  67 
Crocodilus  biporcatus,  liver  of,  i.  461 
lungs,  i.  526 
myology,  i.  223 
organ  of  hearing,  i.  349 
organ  of  sight,  i.  841 
skull,  i.  139,  146 
teeth,  i.  406 

vertebral  column,  i.  67,  68 
Crop,  or  ingluvies,  of  Aves,  ii.  168 
Crotalide,  muscles  o^  i.  226,  227 
skull,  i.  152 
teguments,  i.  564 
vertebral  column,  i.  66 
Crotalus  adamanteus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
i.  446 
liver,  i.  450 
pancreas,  i.  454 
Crotalus  durissus,  kidneys  of,  i.  639 

muscles,  i.  227,  228,  229 
Crotalus  horridus,  liver  of,  i.  448 
teeth,  i.  394,  396,  898 
tegument,  i.  556 
vertebral  column,  i.  66 
Ciyptobranchus.     See  Menopoma 
Cryptodontia,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Cryptodontidse,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Cryptopus  Petersii,  teguments  of,  i.  667 
Crystalline  lens  in  Aves,  ii.  141 
Ctelolabridffi,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
organ  of  smell,  i.  329 


CTP 

Ctenodus,  teeth  of,  i.  369,  378 
Cteromys,  organs  of  sight,  iii.  260 

skuU,  ii.  378 
Cuculidse,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

liver,  ii.  177 
Cuculus,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  166 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  28 

generative  system,  ii.  266,  267 

liver,  ii.  177 
Curruca  luscinia,  lower  laxynx  of,  ii.  224 
Cyclobatis  oligodactylus,  pelvic  arch  and 

limb  of,  i.  181 
Cyclodus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  68 
CycloduB  niger,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  198 

skull,  i.  155 

teeth,  i.  387,  388,  402 
Cyclodus  nigroluteus,  kidneys  of,  i.  642 

teeth,  i.  402 
Cydolabridae,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Cydopterus  liparis,  gills  of,  i.  481 
Cyclupterus  lumpus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
i.  421 

changes  accompanying  age,  i.  612 

kidneys,  i.  634,  636 

myelencephalon,  i.  284 

nerves,  i.  298,  306 

organs  of  generation,  male,  i.  669 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
Cydostomi,  characters  of,  i.  9 

muscular  system,  i.  211 
Cydura,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  198 
Cygnus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

adrenals,  ii.  229 

air-cells,  ii.  212 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  161,  164,  166 

beak,  ii.  148 

development  and  peculiarities  of  the 
chick,  ii.  265 

development  of  feathers,  ii.  241 

eggs  01,  ii.  256 

generative  system,  ii.  244 

gland  for  lubricating  its  feathers,  ii.  280 

heart,  ii.  187 

lower  larynx,  ii.  220 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  136,  139,  140 

spleen,  ii.  230 

sympathetic  system,  ii.  127,  128 

tongue,  ii.  161 
Cygnus  atratus,  development  of  feathers  of, 
ii.  241 

period  of  incubation,  ii.  267 
Cynocephalns  porcarius,  osseous  system  of, 
ii.  617,531,632 

spleen,  iii.  662 
Cynocephalns  sphinx,  oesophagus  of,  iii.  482 
Cynocephalns  Toth,  osseous  system  of,  ii. 

617 
Cynogale  barbatus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  610 

teeth,  iii.  331 
Cyprinidae,  characters  of,  i.  10 

alimentary  canal,  i.  410,  417 

arteries,  i.  489 

vertebral  column,  i.  43 
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Cyprinwloii,  fh»r»rter»  of,  i.  10 
CyprinodoDlid»,  charactera  ot,  i.  10 
Cjprinus  rnrpio,  mjulencrpfaaloD  ot,  i.  376, 
2H8 

nervrt,  i,  297 

□rgaa  orhearin;;.  i.  3i6 

skull,  i.  104,  116 
CjpuplidB.  chaiirteiB  of,  ii.  1 1 

mnsclcB  of  tho  wings,  ii.  9S 

myplcnrephnlon,  ii.  117 

08BPOUB  BJBtCm.  H.  21 

dorwil  TfRebia  and  stem  um,  ii.  SI 

Cfpsrlus,  alimenUiy  ouiol  of,  ii.  167 
dormi  Terteb™  and  sternum,  ii.  3S 
pelvic  liml'S,  ii.  SI,  S3 
moral  rartobne  ind  tail,  ii.  32 

CyatisDHlbuB  pochypus,  mtcbrel  column 
of,1.  80 

Cjstopbpn  erifitata,  heait  of,  C'24 
teeth,  iii.  336 
Tortobml  column,  ii.  496,  497 

Cf  itophoni  proboscidea,  ikoU  of,  ii.  406, 497 
teeth,  iii.  337 


DACELO,  pelTic  limbi  of,  ii.  81 
Doctylethrs,  larynx  of,  i.  627 

teelb,  i.  392 


IBguniL^uiH,  t.  tun 

Dactylcthra  Miilleri,  tegumeot  of,  i.  661 
Dactylopterus   (<yn.   Cepholaootbus),  air- 
bladder  of.  i.  491 

changes  with  afie,  L  612 

locomotion,  t.  2G7 

myflenceplmlon,  i.  271 

pectoral  limb,  i.  167 

BkuU,  i.  119 
DapediuB,  chararlers  of,  i.  13 
DMypodida,  cbarartcra  of,  ii,  279,  296 

organs  of  tast«,  iii.  193 
Dasyprocto,  diaracters  of,  ii.  370 

alimcnUry  canal,  iii.  423 

limb- bones,  ii.  370 

longs,  iii.  577 

mamman'  glands,  iii.  770 

oigana  of  genoiKt  ion,  male,  iii.  Wl 

orgon  of  taslo,  iii.  192 

Tertebrnl  column,  ii.  366 
Dasypus  6-cinctus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
447 

female  organs  of  generotioD,  iii.  690 

limb-boBOB,  ii.  408 

lirer.  iii.  484 

lungs,  iii.  678 
CasypuB  gigas,  ^ktill  of,  ii.  40S 
Dasypus  macrunis,  thyroid  gland  of,  iii. 


5fi6 


Dos; 


jyiins  pcba,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  440 
doTelopment,  iii.  731 


Daayrraa 
lung 


DEL 
P*b*— MMttfMMlI. 

lungs,  iii.  fir? 
mouth,  iii.  39o 
organ  of  t«ate,  iii.  193 

3 ma  of  generatioa,  foi 
rar^  gUnds,  iii.  400, 


L  aS3,3» 


■knll,  ii.  404 
ipleeo,  iii.  £60 
▼ertebivl  column,  i_ 
D««ynrid»,  musclea  of,  ii.  L  , 
DasjuruB  laniaritiB,  teeth  of,  iii.  1 
Basyuriu  macnmu,   aliiaaiiUrr 
iii.  412,  420 
limb-bonea,  ii.  3S0,  361 
muscles,  iii.  14 
DiEHQ  of  taate,  iii.  )9i 
BaTivBiy  glands,  iii,  398 
Ihymns,  iii.  667 
thyroid  glund,  iii.  665 
nnnan'  aystsm,  iii.  606 
Daayunis  Maugei,  Bkntl-boiiMof, 
Dasj-uras  ureinua,  chanctcra  of,  i 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  411 
larynx,  iii.  6B6 
limb-bones,  ii.  3fi9 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98 
proacncephalon,  iii.  104 
■kull,  ii.  342,  343 
teeth,  iii.  286 
urinu?  system,  iii.  606 
Dasyums  Tiverrinua.  female  orgai 
neratioD  of,  iii.  fisi 
oigan  of  taste,  iii.  19] 
urinary  system,  iii.  606 
Deer,  bones  of,  ii.  464.  478 
horns,  iii,  627 
skeietOD,  ii.  286 
Degeoemtion,  i.  izxii ;   jj.  ]2.  Jji 
Deirodon  (lyn.  liachiodon)  ac^ber 
taiy  cuial  cf,  i.  440  ' 

teeth,  i.  303 

vertebral  column,  i,  66,  67 
Delphinidffi,  krjni  of,  iii,  M7   68i 
limb-bones,  ii.  427  * 

nerrea,  iii  163 

□rgaaof  hearing,  iii.  224   225 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  304     ' 
o^an  of  taste,  iii.  194 
prosencephalon,  iii.  119 
skull,  ii.  424 
teeth,  iii.  279 
thyroid  gland,  iii.  666 
vertebral  column,  ii.  419 
Delphinusdelpbis,  arteriea  of,  iii 


ii.  He 


cerebellum,  ii 

female  oignns  of  generation,  ii 
niBcrumyelon,  iii.  84 
prosfncophalon,  iii.  115,  120 
teeth,  iii,  266.  281,282 
vertebral  column,  ii.  417 
DelphinuB  griseus,  organ  of  Bisht.  ii 
-      ■    -■=  266,  280 


teeth,  ii 
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^Delphinns  leucas,  skull  of,  ii.  425 

teetb,  iii.  281 
->  ^Delphi nus  tursio,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  427, 428 
*         organ  of  hearing,  iii.  224 
7  vertebrate  column,  ii.  416,  419 

'"^'Dendrodus,  teeth  of,  i.  367,  368,  378 
I>endrophi8,  locomotion  of,  i.  261 
Dentine,  osteo-  and  raso-,  of  the  teeth  of 
*^      Fishes,  i.  376 
^  Dentirostres,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
"^  Derivative  law,  iii.  799 
t  Derm,  i.  646 

white  and  yellow  fibres,  i.  545 
Ii  of  Mammalia,  iii.  610 

Dermoskeleton  of  Fishes,  L  193 
:!  Reptiles,  i.  198 

U   Dermopteri,  characters  of,  i.  7 

development  of  vertebrae  of,  i.  81 
t  myelencephalon,  i.  271 

I    Desmodus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 
I  organs  of  taste,  iii.  192 

I  organs  of  touch,  iii.  190 

;  teeth,  iii.  311,  313 

Development,  initial  steps  of,  i.  640 
Birds,  ii.  259 
Fishes,  i.  601 
Mammalia,  iii.  711 
Reptiles,  i.  630 
Developmental  anatomy,  i.  vii 
Dichobune,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Dichodon,  characters  of,  ii.  286,  287 

teeth,  iii.  266,  340,  375 
Dicotyles,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  458 
gland  opening  on  the  trunk,  iii.  635 
limb-bones,  ii.  480,  481 
liver,  iii.  481 
organs  of  smell,  iii.  213 
teeth,  iii.  340 
vertebral  column,  ii.  458 
Dicynodon,  skull  of,  i.  159,  160 

teeth,  i.  399 
Dicynodontidae,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Dicynodon tia,  characters  of,  i.  16 

skull,  i.  159 
Dicynodon  tigriceps,  pelvic  arch  and  limb 

of,  i.  192 
Didelphis  Azane,  development  of,  iii.  723 
Didelphis  brachyura,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  411 
lungs,  iii.  577 
Didelphis  cancrivora,  mouth  of,  iii.  385 
teeth,  iii.  289 
vertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Didelphis,  characters  of,  ii.  275 
limb-bones,  ii.  355 
macTomyelon,  iii.  82 
mammary  glands,  iii.  774 
mesencephalon,  iii.  105 
muscles,  iii.  14 
organ  of  night,  iii.  261 
skull,  ii.  341 
teeth,  iii.  288 


DIP 

Didelphis  dorsigera,  mammary  glands  of. 
iii.  771 
organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  681, 
682 
Didelphis  murina,  prosencephalon  of,iii.l04 
Didelphis  opossum,  larynx  of,  iii.  584 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  648 
Didelphis  philander,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  420 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 
Didelphis  ursina,  teeth  of,  iii.  360 
Didelphis  virginiana,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  411 
limb-bones,  ii.  353 
mammary  glands,  iii.  769,  773 
organs  of  ^neration,  female,  iii.  682 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  248 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 
prosencephalon,  iii.  104 
skull,  343 

vertebral  column,  ii.  332,  834 
Didus,  characters  of,  ii.  12,  13 

skull,  ii.  48,  49,  57 
Dimorphodon,  characters  of,  i.  18 

teeth,  i.  405 
Dinomis,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii. ;  ii.  12, 13 
generative  system,  ii.  256 
osseous    system,    ii.  20,    21,   31,   35, 
48-51,  56,  61-66,  75,  76 
Dinosauria,  characters  of,  i.  18 

vertebral  column,  i.  70 
Dinotherium,  characters  of,  ii.  282,  296 
teeth,  iii.  343,  358,  359,  378 
vertebral  column,  ii.  440 
Diodon,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
alimentary  canal,  i.  415 
dermoskeleton,  i.  198 
giUs,  i.  478,  481 
myelencephalon,  i.  272 
nerves,  i.  306 
skull,  i.  109,  118,  124 
teeth,  i.  378 
Diomediea,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
locomotion,  ii.  116 
lower  larynx,  ii.  225 
osseous  system,  ii.  15,  23,  31,  61,  67, 
71,82 
Diphyodonts,  teeth  of.  iii.  283 
Sirenia,  iii.  283 
Marsupialia,  iii.  285 
Rodentia,  iii.  294 
lusectivora,  iii.  301 
Quadrumana,  iii.  313 
Bimana,  iii.  322 
Camivora,  iii.  327 
Dipnoa,  characters  of,  i.  7,  8 
Dipodidffi,  organ  of  sight  of,  iii.  248 
Diprotodon,  teeth  of,  ii.  405;  iii.  291,  293 
Dipsadids,  organ  of  sight  of,  i.  338 
Dipsas  cynodon,  teeth  of,  i.  395 
Dipterid<T,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Dipterus,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Dipus  sugitta,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  383 
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IMpiu  i>gitt< — antliniitd, 

liver,  ni.  *86 

orgiuB  of  mneralioii,  mala,  iii.  6U 

skull,  u.  376 

vettrbral  rolnmn,  ii.  366 
DJKoboli,  skull  of,  i.  114 
DiuoglonuB,  t«(itb  of,  i.  392 
Diaphalidna,  Utot  of,  i.  461 
Bog,  alimeDtal^  csakl  of,  iii.  443 

boDM,  ii.  492,  tl  »»j. 

ear,  iii.  2SS 

locomotion,  iii.  6B 

OTgaDi  of  genenttioD,  iii.  670 

org*n  of  smell,  iii.  216 

toeth,  iii.  330,  331,373 
Dolicbotie,  ninnmu;  gUnds  of,  iji.  775 

skull,  ii.  377 

teoh,  iii.  2B7 
Dolphin,  boneaof,  ii.  416,  418 

br>in,  iii.  115,  119 

teeth,  iii.  283 
Dorcntherium,  characten  of,  ii.  286 
Doufi,  bonea  of,  ii,  619,  el  itq. 
Draco  Tolane.  characters  of,  i.  xii. 

alimrntarjr  oiiial,   i.   433,  134,   441, 
.      446 

liver,  i.  446.  461 

locomotion,  i.  264 

bihIs  organs  of  generation,  i.  680 

m^elencrplialon,  i.  268 

pectoral  limb,  i.  176 

skull,  i.  166 

UignmenU,  l.  6S6 

vertebral  column,  i.  68 
Drills,  bones  of,  ii.  632,  el  Iff. 
Dromaiufl,  nlimcntary  canal  of,  ii.  162 

heart,  ii.  186,  188 

kiilnejB,  ii.  227 

lirer,  ii.  177 

loirer  larjnx,  il.  220 

lungii,  ii.  210 

osacous  system,  ii.  23, 24, 33. 31,36,  62, 
64,  6S 

tj^mentary  sjBl«m.  ii.  236,  267 
Dromedary.     Sie  Camelus. 
Drpans  noautuB,  teeth  of,  I,  395 
Dryophis,  organ  of  aight  of,  i.  338 


KLZ 
Echeneta  itimnim     uMifinMaJ 
liver,  i.  4  SB 
mjeloDcephKloD,  L  374 
myology,  i,  211 
teeth,  1.  877 
Echidna.     Sta  Vipen  Biiabun 
Echidna,  characters  of,  iL  2TA 
cerebeUnm,  iii.  89 
developmeat,  iii.  767 
mammal^  organs,  iii.  7M 
month,  iii.  383,  SS5,  3M 
nosclea,  iii.  7 
myeloD,  iii.  74 
ois«i"  of  genMatioB,  fan 

614 
organ  of  heBrinB,  iii.  228 
I  organ  of  unell,  iii.  208 

I  OBMouB  Bjatem,  ii.  311,  3] 

{  veTt«bral  colanui,  u, 

j  litnb-boiiM,  ii.  $25-3; 

!  prosencephalon,  iii.  102,  1 

1  salivary  glands,  iii.  398,  3 

teeth,  iii.  26S 
!   Echimyidie.  t«eth  of,  iii.  299 
Echimys.  liver  of,  iii.  485 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 
'   Echinops,  teeth  of,  iii.  309 
<    Edentata,  charact«rB  of^  ii    27 
I       Bruta. 

Edentula,  charsctera  of,  ii.  296 

j    Edestes,  dermoekeleton  of,  i.  1 1 

Elaphie  l-lincetoa,  male  omiu 

I       tionof,i.6B9  ^'^ 

Bliumotberium,  chaiB^^rs  of  i 

Electric  oi^ns  of  Fiahes,  L  21 

Electricity, relationH  between.a 

I        ous  and  muscular  fon:es,  i' 3 

Eleglnua,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 

I    Elk,  bones  of,  ii.  478 

.    Elephant,  alimentary  canal  o^ 

I  bones,  ii.  437 

geneiaUon,  iii.  740 
liver,  iii.  479 
I  month,  iii.  390 

I  muscles,  i' 


orgn 


ofta 


i.  337 


Dugong,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii: 
bones,  ii.  130 
diaphragm,  iii.  3 
heart,  iii.  621 
pancreas,  iii.  495 
respiratory  system,  iii.  6711 
teeth,  iii.  383 

i.  607 


EAR,  pnmllel  betveen  the  eye  and  the, 
iii.  201 
Echeneis  remora,  changes  with  growth  of, 
i.  SI2 
dprrooBfeelctna,  i.  198 


i.  162 


i.  75 
ii.  233 


organ  of  hearing,  i 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  ^46 

or^n  of  smell,  iii.  210 

peritoneum,  iii.  603 

proboscis,  iii.  390 

respiratory  sjatem,  iii,  ,580 

skeleton  of  the,  ii.  282 

teeth,  iii.  278,  359 

tusks,  iii.  359-361 

tongue,  iii.  1S4 
Elephns,  chanutere  of,  ii.  282 

cerebellum,  in.  90 

muscles,  iii.  49,  66 

mjelon,  iii,  76 

teeth,  iii.  26.1,  343.  369-381 

vertebral  column,  iii.  440 
Elephs"  Hfricanus,  -knll  of,  ii.  4; 
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£lepha8  indicus,  brain  of,  Hi.  143 

deyelopraent,  iii.  740 

limb-bones,  ii.  443 

mouth,  iii.  390 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  692 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  260 

prosencephalon,  iiL  123 

skull,  ii.  439 

vertebral  colomn,  ii.  437 
Elephas  primigenius,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

teeth,  iii.  362 
Elops,  skull  of,  i.  125 
Elosia,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  436 
Emballonura,  glandular  cutaneous  sac  on 
the  anterior  border  of  the  wing  of,  iii.  638 
Emberisa,  characters  of.  ii.  10 
Embryology,  ii.  vii,  zx 
Emyda  ceylonensis,  teguments  of,  i.  657)  558 
Emys,  characters  of,  i.  17 

development,  i.  639 

pancreas,  i.  454 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  187 

skuU,  i.  127,  130,  134 

vertebral  column,  i.  61,  64 
Emys  {8yn,  Cistudo)  europtea,  absorbents 
of,  i.  461 

alimentary  canal,  i.  441-446,  447 

blood,  i.  501 

hearl,  i.  510 

kidneys,  i.  54 1 

larynx,  i.  529 

liver,  i.  448,  450 

myology,  i.  231-242 

organs  of  generation,  male,  i.  682, 583 

female,  i.  587 

organ  of  sight,  i.  389,  340 

pancreas,  i.  454 

pectoral  limb,  i.  173 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  186,  187 

skeleton,  i.  60 

skuU, 131,  132 

sympathetic  nervous  system,  i.  322 
Emys  picta,  development  of,  i.  639 

ovi position,  i.  618 
Emys  reticulata,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  464 

blood,  i.  501 

liver,  i.  450 

pancreas,  i.  454 
Emys  serrata,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  446 

blood,  2.  601 

liver,  i.  450 

pancreas,  i.  454 
Emys  terrapin,  liver  of,  i.  450,  454 
Enhydra,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  445 

manmiary  glands,  iii.  780 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

teeth,  iii.  333,  336 
Entelodon,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Eperlanus,  nerves  of,  i.  298 
Ephippus,  changes  accompanying  growth 
of,  i.  612 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  343 


ERI 

Ephippus — continued 

skull,  i.  108,  110,  111 
Epibulus.     iSee  Spams 
Epiderm,  i.  545 

Aves,  ii.  232 

Mammalia,  iii.  613 
Epigenesis,  iii.  809 
Equation,  organic,  i.  zxvii 
Eqiiidie,  characters  of,  ii.  283, 296 ;  iii.  791 

arteries,  iii.  534 

development,  iii.  737 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

larynx,  iii.  593 

limb-bones,  iii.  308 

skull,  ii.  451 
Equus  caballus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxii,  360 ; 
ii.  285,  305,  310 

adrenals,  iii.  570 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  458-460 

cerebellum,  iii.  91 

development,  iii.  734-736 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

hair,  iii.  617 

heart,  iii.  522 

larynx,  iii.  592 

limb-bones,  ii.  456 

liver,  iii.  479 

mammary  glands,  iii.  778 

macromyeloD,  iii.  85 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

mouth,  iii.  391 

muscles,  iii.  27,  32,  34,  39,  40,  41,  67 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664-667 

female,  iii.  694 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  212 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  195 

prosencephalon,  iii.  114,  120,  121,  123 

pancreas,  iii.  495 

salivary  glands,  iii.  403 

skull,  ii.  451,  453 

spleen,  iii.  561 

teeth,  iii.  340,  343,  352,  356 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 

vertebral  column,  ii.  447 
Equus  asinus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  448 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

prosencephalon,  iii.  142 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 
Equus  quagga,    alimentary  canal    of,   iii. 

448 
Equus  zebra,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  448 

epiderm,  iii.  616 

habitat,  iii.  794 
Esquimaux,  skull  of,  ii.  566 
Erethizon,  liver  of,  iii.  485 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 
Ericulus,  teeth  of,  iii.  309 
Erinaceidae,  characters  of,  ii.  296 

skull,  ii.  390 
Erinaceus  europous,   alimentary"   canal  of, 
iii.  427 
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i.  730 


hybnnuitioT 
Isijni.  iii.  aao 
livar,  iii.  *U 
langa,  iii.  577 
nuunmar;  glondi,  iii.  T7B 
miudea,  iii.  13,  19 
m;eloD,  iii.  74 
orgaaB  of  generation,  nulo,  i 
puicrcaa,  iii.  494 
pUcfnta,  iii.  730 
pmseii(«pbR]ou,  iii.  109 
■kull,  ii.  390 
•pioei,  iii.  622 
splot-D,  iii.  660 
mbcuUDMua  fat,  iii.  78S 
tKlh,  iii.  308 


i.  653 

Tettebral  column,  ii.  3SS 
ErTthriniu,  BkuUof,  i.  116,  120 

Ei^thrinoB  mItus,  air-blulder  of,  i.  492 
EiytlirinDB  ttEniatoB,  ut-bladdra  of,  i.  492, 

494 
Erji  jaculuB,  tcgunipntB  of,  i.  SS4 
Eeocids,  chsrscten  of,  i.  10 
Eboi  lucioB,  chiLTOCters  of,  i.  10 
allinetitaiy  cannl,  i.  421 

development,  i.  603 

nervra,  i.  297 

orgfln  af  sight,  i.  340 


i.647 


d88 


Tertebral  column,  i.  37 
EocnemiB,  teeth  of.  i.  892 
Euphonea,  nlimentarj  canal  of,  ii.  Ii 
Euphyaei™  Bimns,  Uijdi  of,  ""   '"' 

BkuU,  ii.  426 

I«eth.iii.  281 

vertebral  cilnmn,  ii.  416 
Eupleres,  limb-boneB  of,  ii.  610 
Eupliractna,  teeth  of,  iii.  273 
Erolution,  iii.  809 
KioocEtiu,  nlimentar;  canal  of,  i.  413 

locomotion,  i.  2S7 

mjelenc^pbalon,  i.  271 

pectoral  limb,  i.  IBS 

teeth,  i.  377 
Eje  of  Ares.  ii.  142 

of  FishpH,  i.  332 

Mammaliu,  iii.  216 

Reptiles,  i.  337 

TIACIAL  angle,  progreimion  of  lbp,ii.  671, 


rmi. 

Fw»i,  petrified,  or  coproliti^rfRd 
Btnlfl 

Faleo,  adroDalB  of,  ii.  230 

appeodages  of  Uie  t^^gnmeal, 
niUo  oi^gans  of  geneiutiMi,  iii 
organ  of  aigfat,  li.  137 
oweouB  syBtem,  ii.  32,  60 

Feathera,  componeiit  parts  o(  iL  1 
developmeDt,  ii.  238 
monlting,  ii.  241 
nnctoouB  fluid  of  Binla  iia  Inl 
ii.  230 

Felids,  alimenbuy  caoal  of,  iii.  4J 
brain  of,  iii.  lie,  lis,  126.  IS 
locomotion,  iii.  69 
mammary  gbuods,  iii.  780 
moBClea.  iii.  61 
nerre».iii.  ISO,  181 
organ  of  heariog,  iii,  2M 
oeaeous  system,  ii,  488 
skeleton,  iii.  48s 
limb-bonpB,  iii,  510 
placenta,  iii.  742-744 
teeth.  iiL  328,  330.  868,  870 
nrinary  syBtem,  iii.  606 

Felig  caracal,  organ  of  taate  of,  iiL 

Falia  catns,  deTeloptncnt  of,  iii    74 
laiynx,  iii.  696,  697 
mammary  glanOs,  iii,  78O 
muKlcs,  111.  61 

oiBBns  of  i^neration,  node,  ii 
organ  ot  sight,  iii.  262 
pancreas  AaoUii,  iii.  612 
prosencephalon,  iii.  iig    117 
ekuU,  ii.  508  '       ' 

tongne,  iii.  198 

Felisjnbala,  brain  of,  iii.  115 

FpUb  leo,  alimenlaiy  canul  of  iiL  4 
arteries,  iii.  636 
deTelopmenl,  iii.  744 
heart,  iii.  623 
larynx,  iii.  696 
liier,  iii.  486 
locomotion,  iii  70 
lungB,  iii.  582 
mane,  iii.  641 
musclea,  iii.  51 

organs  of  ^neratioa,  male,  iii 
organ  of  eight,  iii.  252 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 
OB»eomi  sjBrem,  ii.  288  et  rra. 
limb-bones,  ii.  288,  289' 
vertebral  column,  jj    492 
sknll,  ii.  606,  606 
pelvis,  ii.  £11 
pancreas,  iii.  496 
teeth,  i.  862;  iii.  327,  328 
tongne,  iii.  198 

Feiis  leopardas,  female  orgaoB  of 
lion  of,  iii.  700.  701 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  198 

Felib  on^,  nerves  of,  iii.  175,  181 
organ  of  t>ist«.  iii.  198 
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^  FEL 

.    .  Felis  tigris,  heart  of,  iii.  523 

'  ^        lungs,  iii.  682 

^J^        male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  671 

^^        organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234,  235 

=-1:       »^^l  "•  605 

*-J»Fiber  zibethicns,  skull  of,  ii.  375 

■iFins  of  Fishes,  i.  252 

^4  Fishes.     See  Pisces 

K  F*istulariidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 

i^  vertebral  column,  i.  41 

Flssirostres,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
^  beak,  ii.  147 

IX  Flat-head  Indian,  skidl  of,  ii.  668 
I   Flounders,  absence  of  air-bladder  in,  i.  256 
!£*  Fcetal  formation  in  Mammalia.     See  Mam- 

malia. 
f  modifications,  iii.  751 

jj  circulation,  iii.  755 

i|  Foot  in  Artiodactyla,  ii.  286 
g  Bruta,  ii.  409 

jl  Camivora,  ii.  507 

I  Man,  ii.  576 

..  Marsupialia,  ii.  361 

.  pedes  saltatorii,  ii.  361 

^  Perissodactyla,  ii.  457 

Proboscidia,  ii.  444 
Formifaction,  iii.  pp.  499,  514,  559,  663, 

669,  813 
Fox,  bones,  ii.  492,  ei  seq, 

brain,  iii.  118 

nerves,  ii.  175 
.     Francolinus,  dorsal  vertebrn  and  sternum 


C 


e 


of,  ii.  27 


*•     Fratercnla,  external  sexual  characters  of, 
ii.  257 
skull,  ii.  61 
'.     Fregilus,  bones  of,  ii.  32 
»*     Fringilla,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
organ  of  touch,  ii.  128 
Fringilla  cselebs,  eggs  of,  ii.  257 
Frog,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
Galvani's,  i.  315-317 
locomotion,  i.  262 
Fulica,  locomotion  of,  ii.  113 
Fumaria,  lower  lar}'nx  of,  ii.  224 


GADID^,  characters  of,  i.  10 
air-bladder,  i.  493 
liver,  i.  425 
pectoral  limb,  i.  163 
pyloric  appendages  and  pancrw\8,   i. 
430 
Gadus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 
alimentary  canal,  i.  421 
arteries,  i.  489 
gills,  i.  481 
nerves,  i.  297 
pyloric  appendages  and  pancreas,   i. 

432 
veins,  i.  468 
vertebral  column,  i.  43 


GAS 

Gadus  ffiglefinus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  40 
Gadus  callarias,  gills  of,  i.  483 
Gadus  navuga,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 

vertebral  column,  i.  38 
Galago  calabariensis,  caecum  of,  iii.  431 
Galago  Moholi,  csecum  of,  iii.  431 
Galaxidse,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Galbulid^e,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Galecynus,  skull  of,  ii.  603 
Galeocerdo,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422 
Galeopitbeciis    Philippinensis,    alimentary 
canal  of,  iii.  429 
interfemoral  flap,  iii.  612 
lungs,  iii.  577 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  657 
vertebral  column,  ii.  612 
Galeopithecus  volans  («y«.    Temminckii), 
alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  430 
limb-bones,  ii.  393 
nipples,  iii.  776 
skull,  ii.  387,  526 
spleen,  iii.  562 
teeth,  iii.  311,  312,  313,  369 
vertebral  column,  ii.  512 
Galesaurus,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  i.  409 
Galeus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  575 
hrart,  i.  474 
kiduevs,  i.  536 
liver,  'i.  426,  427 
organ  of  sight,  i.  334,  336 
vertebral  column,  i.  33,  35 
Galiotes,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 
Gall-bladder,  i.  427,  451  ;  ii.  177 
Gallinacei,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  169,  173  ^^ 
dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  27 
sacral  vertebrse,  pelvis,  and  tail,  ii.  32 
Gallinula,  locomotion  of,  ii.  113 
Gallophasis,  generative  system  of,  ii.  257 
Gall  us,  characters  of,  ii.  14 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  159 
arteries,  ii.  203 
development,  ii.  259-262 
generative  system,  iu  243,  246,  216- 

264 
nerves,  ii.  122 
nervous  system,  ii.  118 
osseous  system,  ii.  14,  27 
Galvani's  frog,  i.  315-317 
Ganglionic,  or  sympathetic  system,  i.  267 
Ganglions,  absorbent,  iii.  504 
Ganocophala,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii.  G,  14 

skull,  i.  85 
Ganoidei,  characters  of,  i.  xxvii,  12 

vertebral  column,  i.  41 
Gasterosteus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
dermoflkeleton,  i.  193 
development^  i.  601 
feeiindat]on»  i.  614 
nerres,  i.  298 
OTQladoD.  i.  694  A<»«  ^90 
Gartero^*-"  liio,  i.  1 
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Outrie  f;Uiida,  ii  163 
Oaatrie  juice,  iii.  *37 
QaTutlU,  Utst  of,  L  4SI 

Uelh,  i.  406 
Oacko,  rrprodocibte  parU  of,  i.  067 


i.  263 


OeckotidK,  Isinj^  of, 

loFomotion,  i.  263 
DemprlDB,  chamctsn  of,  i.  xixiii 

cLsDga  uvompanjing  growth,  i.  613 
OeMKtiTS  products  and  devalopmeDt  in 
HematDCi^'ft,  i.  5B9 

Fiihea,  \.  bS9 

Beptites,  i.  611 

At«,  ii.  261 
Oeocmxjx,  ossboub  aystom  of,  ii.  34,  36 
QroiDjB,  thjroid  glsnd  of,  iii.  666 
Oibbona,  bonea  q^  ii.  620,  tt  uq. 

muBcUs,  iii.  63 
Girafie.  aliineiltar/  canal  o^  iii.  471 

bonse,  ii.  463,  47G 

development,  iii.  710 

honiB,  iii.  S27 
liver,  iii.  480 
GUroula,  aWmum  o£  ii.  26 
Oiaucojiis,  vattleeof,  ij.  129 

alimpDtarj  canal  of,  ii.  171 
Qlisorex.      Sa  Tapaia 
Oljphisodon  BBXatilie,  liver  of,  i.  426 
Qljphisodon,  vertebral  coluioa  of,  i.  44 
Olvptodou,  chsntctera  of,  ii.  2ST 
limb-bonea,  ii.  409 
skull,  ii.  405 
teeth,  iii.  271.  273 
vertebral  column,  ii.  393,  39S 
Gyps,  osneous  aj'slem  of,  ii.  17.  3S,  40 
Goal.  orgHDB  of  generation  of.  iii.  667 
Qabiesoi,  plU  of,  i.  480 
Oobioid  fishes,  locomotion  of.  i.  2fi7 
OobiuB.  fecundation  of,  i.  614 
OobiidtB.  chanKten  of,  i.  14 
Ooniupbolis.  dermoelcoleton  of,  i.  16S 
Gooee.  blood -discs  of.  i.  4 
GoriUs.     Se4  Ttoglodytea  Gorilla 
GODia,  characters  of,  li.  10 
dorB»l  TertebrK,  ii.  27 
sacral  vertebra,   pelvis,  and  tail,  ii. 

32 
sexual  characters,  ii.  267 
GraUalores,  character  of  the  order,  i.  9 
QrampuH.  leoth  of.  iii.  281 
Qreenlander,  sknll  of,  ii.  S65 
Orus.  alimontaJ7  canal  of,  ii,  173 

pancreas,  ii.  178 
Qms  antigoDe,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  220 

osseous  system,  ii.  22,  SI 
Qrus  cinercs,  air-passages  of,  ii.  218 
lower  Inrynx,  ii.  2i0 
skull,  ii.  58 
Orus  StHDiejanus,  tower  larynx  of,  ii.  220 
Grua  virgo,  generative  syslem  of,  ii.  243 
Uver,  ii.  177 


Grus  viigD — eontimiMd. 

lower  laijnz,  ii.  220 

osseous  ■jBtem,  ii.  33,  8 
Guinea-pig,  genermtion,  iii.  7 

organs  of  geDeration,  iii 

oeseouB  ajHtem,  ii.  S80 
Qulo  arcticna,  organ  of  lieari 

skoll,  ii.  ooi 
Gymnarchna   nilotiooa,  dad 

1.360 
Oymnetrus,  air-bladder  of,  L 
Ojmnodontidre,  cbaractan  a 
Gymnopiis,  skull  of,  i.  180 

vertebral  column,  i,  61 
Gymnotids,  chaTsctan  of,  L 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i. 
OymnotUH,  alimentarT-  —nil 


vertebral  colmon,  i,  43 
OymootuB  electricus,  air-blai 
electrio  organs,  i,  3S2-3 
male  orgnns  of  generatu 
nerv»,  i.  273 
Qymnotus  eqoilabiatiu.   air 

491 
Ojimnura.  skoll  of,  H.  390 

t«eth,  iii.  308 
QypoeemnuB,  alimentary  can 
osseous  system,  ii,  23 
dorsal  rertebm  u 
23 


.  24 


.  147 

nervous  system,  iii,  98_ 
mesencephalon,  iii. 
prosencephulon,  iii, 

nrinary  system,  i  ii.  6O4' 
Qyrosteus,  growth  of  bon«a  c 

TTABBOCOMA.  mammnry 

Hiematocrya,  nbsorbeiit  B7st« 
circulating  system,  i.  4qj 
digestive  system,  i.  agg 
dental  tissues,  i.  3^9 
generative  producte  tnd 
i.  aaa 


nervous  tissues,  i,  2i 
my  en  cephalic  memb 
sjmpathelic    norvon 
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•  aematocrya — con  tin  ued. 
organ  of  smelJy  i.  328 
sight,  i.  331 
hearing,  i.  342 
electric  organs,  i.  350 
orders,  i.  9 

I.  Cirrostomi,  i.  9 
II.  Cyclostcmi,  i.  9 

III.  Malacopt^'ri,  i.  9 

IV.  Anacanthini,  i.  10. 
V.  Acanthoptcri,  i.  10 

VX  Plectognathi,  i.  11 
VII.  Lophobranchii,  i.  12 
Vni.  Oanoidei,  i.  12 
IX.  Holocephali,  i.  12 
X.  Plagiostomi,  i.  18 
XI.  Ppotopteri,  i.  14 
XII.  Ganocephala,  i.  14 

XIII.  Labjrinthodontia,  i.  14 

XIV.  Batrachia,  i.  16 

XV.  Ichthyopterjgia,  i.  25 
XVI.  Sauropteiygia,  i.  16 
XVII.  Anomodontia,  i.  16 
XVm.  Chelonia,  i.  16 
XIX.  Lacertilia,  i.  17 
XX.  Ophidia,  i.  17 
XXI.  Crocodilia,  i.  17 
XXII.  Dinosauria,  i.  18 
XXIII.  Pterosanria,  i.  18 
osseous  STStem,  i.  19 

classes  of  bone,  i.  26 
composition  of  bone,  i.  19 

proportions  of  hard  and  soft 

matter,  i.  19 
chemical  composition,  i.  20 
dermoskeleton,  i.  193 
development,  i.  21 
growth,  i.  23 
pectoral  limb,  i.  163 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
scapular  arch  and  appendages,  i. 

161 
skuU,  i.  71 
vertebne,  i.  30 
peculiar  and  ductless  glands  and  re- 
producible parts,  i.  562 
respiratory  system,  i.  468 
subclasses,  i.  7 

I.  Dermopteri,  i.  7 
II.  Teleostomi,  i.  7 

III.  Plagiostomi,  i.  8 

IV.  Dipnoa,  i.  8 
V.  Monopnoa,  i.  9 

te|[Qmentary  system,  i.  646 
unnaiy  system,  i.  688 
Amatopus,  pelvic  limbs  of,  ii.  82 
jematotherma,  characters  of,  i.  7  ;  ii.  1-4 
thermogenous  organic  conditions,  ii.  1 
rheir  results,  ii.  8 
characters  and  ozders  of  the  class 
Aves,  ii.  6 
air  of  Mammaliiy  iiL  616 
akdzoma,  pelvic  limbe  of,  ii.  82 


Halisetus,  bones  of,  ii.  21 

alimentary  camil,  ii.  171 
HalichoruB  griseub,  vertebral  colimin  of,  ii. 

494 
Halicore,  characters  of,  ii.  281,  296 

alimencai^  canal,  iii.  455,  457 

arteries,  iii.  547 

hearty  iii.  521 

larynx,  iii.  589 

lungs,  iii.  579 

muscles,  iii.  2 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  660 

female,  iii.  692 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  250 

oigan  of  smell,  iii.  210 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  194 

pancreas,  iii.  495 

skeleton,  i.  361,  363,  366 

vertebral  column,  ii.  429,  430 
skull,  ii.  433-436 

spleen,  iii.  561 

teeth,  iii.  283 

urinary  system,  iii.  607 
Halcyon,  eggs  of,  ii.  256 
Halieutaea,  gills  of,  i.  478 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 
Halmaturus  Bennettii,   female  organs   of 
generation  of,  iii.  683 

limb-bones,  ii.  348 

skull,  ii.  345 
Hamsters,  alimentaiy  canal  of,  iii.  421 
Hand  of  Man,  ii.  573 

Hapale  jacchus,   alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
432 

development,  iii.  745,  746 

lar}'nx,  iii.  598 

osseous    system,    ii.   515,    529,    530, 
542 

prosencephalon,  iii.  129 

teeth,  iii.  315 
Hapalotis,  tc-eth  of,  iii.  365,  382 
HaplodactyluA,  teeth  of,  i.  371 
Hare.     See  L(*pus 
Harpactes,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  of, 

ii.  28 
Harpoia,  bones  of,  ii.  17,  36 
Hatteria.     See  Rhynchocephalus. 
Hedgehog,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  427 

bones,  ii.  385 

muscles,  iii.  18 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  666 

or;^  of  hearing,  iii.  229 

spines,  iii.  621 

teeth,  iii.  801 
Helamys  capensis,  glands  opening  upon  the 
held.  iii.  684 
and  upon  the  trunk,  iii.  636 

heut,  iii.  620 

limb-lxmes,  ii.  882,  888 

liver,  iii.  486 

lunoB,  ii«  *^' 
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Heliastes  insolatus,  air-blftdder  of,  i.  491 
Helostomus,  teeth  of,  i.  873 
Hemipodius,  sacral  vertebra  of,  ii.  82 
Heptanchus,  heart  of,  i,  474 

vertebral  column,  i,  87 
Herpestes  Ichneumon,  mammary  glands  of, 
iii.  780 

skull,  ii.  603 
Herpestes  mungo,  skull  of,  ii.  503 
Herpestes  pencillata,  limb-bones  of^  ii.  610 
Herpeton  tentaculatum,  organ  of  taste  of, 
i.  827 

tegument^  i.  655 
Heterobranchus,  gills  of,  i.  487 

skull,  i.  108 
Heterodon  niger,  alimentary  canal  of,  i. 

446 
Heteropygii,  characters  of ,  L  10 
Hexanthus,  heart  of,  i.  474 
Hexaprotodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  347 
Hierax,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27 
Hippocampidse,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Hippocampus,  marsnpiimi  of,  i.  614 
Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  nerves  of,   i.  29 7 1 
299 

skull,  i.  110,  112,116 

vertebral  column,  i.  42 
Hippohyus,  teeth  of,  iii.  843 
Hipparion,  characters  of,  i.  xxzii ;  ii.  284 ; 
iii.  791 

limb-bones,  ii.  809 

teeth,  iii.  340,  342 
Hippopotamus,  characters  of,  it.  283,  286 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  466 

bones,  ii.  457,  466 

lungs,  iii.  581 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  213 

prosencephalon,  iii.  122 

skull,  ii.  465,  466,  470 

teeth,  iii.  340,  343,  346. 
Hirundo,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

eggs,  ii.  267 

muscular  system,  ii.  84 
Histiophorus,  skull  of,  i.  114 
Histiurus  (st/n,  Lophura),   dermoskeleton 
of,  i.  198 

teeth,  i.  402 

teguments,  i.  656 

vertebral  column,  i.  60 
Histology,  i.  viii. 
Holconoti,  development  of,  i.  614 
Hog.     See  Sus 

Holocentrum  hastatum,  liver  of,  i.  426 
Holocentrum  oriontale,  lirer  of,  i.  426 
Holocentrum   Sogho,  alimentary  canal  of, 
i.  438 

liver,  i.  426 
Holocephali,  characters  of,  i.  12 

vertebral  column,  i.  35,  41 
Holoptychidje,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Holoptychiup,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Homalopsis,  teeth  of,  i.  396 


HOM 

Homo,  characters    of,    i.    xii#    xvi,  x 
xxxviii,  4 ;    ii,  273,  274,  291,  1 

293,  298 
absorbent  system,  iii.  507 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  383,  434 
mouth,  iii.  396 
saliTary  system,  iii.  406-409 
stomach,  iii.  434 

arteries,  iii.  436 
intestinal  canal,  iii.  437 
colon,  iii.  440 
duodenum,  iii.  441 
caecum,  iii.  441 
rectum,  iii.  442 
pelvis,  iii.  442 
circulating  system,  iii.  513 
blood,  i.  4  ;  iii.  514 
heart,  iii.  525,  530-532,  534, 
pericardium,  iii.  525 
auricles,  iii.  525-527 
ventricles,  iii.  526,  527 
endocardium,  iii.  528 
muscles  of,  iii.  628 
arteries,  iii.  634,  548 
veins,  iii.  550,  556 
spleen,  iii.  557,  562 
thyroid,  iii.  566 
thymus,  iii.  568 
adrenals,  iii.  569,  570 
generative  system,  iii,  673 
male,  iii.  642,  673,  674 
female,  iii.  704—708 
ovaria,  iii.  704 
oviduct,  iii.  704 
uterus,  iii.  704 
external  parts,  iii.  708 
generative  products  and  dcvelopmf 
III.  709 
ovulation,  iii.  709 
ovipont,  iii.  711 
corpus  luteum,  iii.  712 
impregnation,  iii.  713 
development,  iii.  747,  et  sea, 
liver,  iii.  483,  487,  488,  491 
locomotion,  iii.  64,  65 
lymphatics,  iii.  607,  509-511 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
muscles,  iii.  54,  55,  59,  61,  62 
nerves,  iii.   148,   149,    164,    157-1 

161,  166,  167,  178,  181,  184 
nervous  system,  iii.  75 

myelon,  iii.  75,  76,  77,  78 
encephalon,  iii.  79 
macromyelon,  iii.  81,  82,  83,  8 
cerebellum,  iii.  88,  92-97 
prosencephalon,  iii.  124,  127-1 

138-141,  142 
cerc^brum,  iii.  134 
size  of  brain,  iii.  144-146 
membranes  of  the  brain,  iii.  H 
nerves,  iii.  146 
ganglia,  iii.  184 
organ  of  touch,  iii.  187 
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fomo:  — continued, 

organ  of  Uiste,  iii.  190,  199-203 
smoU,  iii.  206.  217 
hearing,  iii.   219,  225,  237- 
254 
bones  of  ear,  iii.  219,  237 
muscles,  iii.  240,  245 
sight,  iii.  246,  252 
eyeball,  iii.  246 
appendages  of  the   eye, 

iii.  258 
parallel  between  the  eye 
and  the  car,  iii.  261 
osseous  system,  ii.  294,  553 
skeleton,  ii.  553 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  553 

cerrical,  ii.  554,  557 
dorsal,  ii.  554 
lumbar,  ii.  554 
sacral,  ii.  556 

B.  skull,  ii.  558 

form,  ii.  558 
bones  of,  ii.  559 
ethnic  variety,  ii.  563 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  572 

clavicle,  ii.  572 
scapula,  ii.  572 
humerus,  ii.  673 
radius,  ii.  573 
ulna,  ii.  573 
hand,  ii.  573 
ilium,  ii.  574 
ischium,  ii.  574 
pelvis,  ii.  575 
fuot,  ii.  576 
femur,  ii.  677 
tibia,  ii.  577 
patella,  ii.  581 
relations  to  archetype,  ii.  581 
pancreas,  iii.  497 
peritoneum  and  appendages,  iii.  500, 

501 
respiratory  system,  iii.  672 
lungs,  iii.  578,  582 
larynx,  iii.  582,  583,  601,  632 
teeth,  iii.  266,  322,  362,  376 
tegumentaiy  system,  iii.  613 
derm,  iii.  613 
epiderm,  iii.  614,  616 
hair,  iii.  619,  621 
nails,  iii.  623 
urinary  system,  iii.  608 
'omology,  i.  vii,  zii,  xviii,  243 ;  ii.  310 ; 
iii.  787 

omopus,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  178 
oofs  of  Mammalia,  iii.  628,  624 
opluroB,  teguments  of,  i.  566 
orse.     See  Equus  caballus 
orse,  alimentary  canal,  tii.  468 
brain,  ui.  86, 120,  121 
gestation,  iii.  785 
locomotion,  iii.  67 
mouth,  iii.  891 


HYL 

Horse — contin  ued. 

muscles,  iii.  27 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  664 

oi^n  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  251 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  212 

osseous  system  of,  ii.  447 

salivary  glands,  iii.  403 

teeth,  iii.  353 
Hottentot,  skull  of  the,  ii.  564 
Human  anatomy   (syn.  Authropotomy),  i. 

viii 
Hysena  crocuta,  teeth  of,  iii.  329 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Hysena  vulgaris,  anal  glands  of,  iii.  637 

development,  iii.  744 

limb-bones,  ii.  510 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

nerves,  iii.  177 

skull,  ii.  504 

teeth,  iii.  329,  330 

tongue,  iii.  198 

urinary  organs,  iii.  805 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
Hyjenodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  339,  340,  372,  375, 

790 
Hybodontidflp,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Hybodus,  teeth  of,  i.  378 
Hydraspis,  pelvic  arch  and  limb  of,  i.  186 
Hydrocoerus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  380 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 

mouth,  iii.  387 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  686 

skull,  ii.  369,  377 

teetli,  iii.  296,  298 
Hydrocyon,  skull  of,  i.  116 
Hydromys,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  382 

teeth,  iii.  265,  300 

vertebral  column,  ii.  366,  366 
Hydrophidae,  tegument  of,  i.  554 
Hydrophis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  444 

teeth,  i.  397 

poison-gland,  i.  563 
Hydrosorex  fodicns,  alimentary  canal,  iii. 
429 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 

teeth,  iii.  306 
Hydrosorex  Hermanni,  teeth  of.  iii.  305, 306 
Hyla,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  434,  436 

locomotion,  i.  262 

organ  of  taste,  i.  327 
Hyla  verrucosa,  i;  627,  628 

teguments,  i.  658 
Hylieosaurus,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  199 
Hylids,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Hylobates  agilis,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
433 

development,  iii.  746 

larynx,  iii.  600 

locomotion,  iii.  71 

long!,  iii.  683 

mnwles,  iii.  68 

prosencephAloo,  iii.  18^ 
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Hjlobates  lenciscus,  oflseouB  system  of,  ii. 

520,  544 
Hjlobates  sjndactylus,    characters  of,   ii. 
291 

osseous  system,  iii.  520,  533,  552 
Hylorana,  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Hyopotamus,  teeth  of,  iii.  343,  875 
Hyperanodon,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
HyperoodoD,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  453, 
454 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  691 

heart,  iii.  521 

limb-bones,  ii.  429 
Hypostoma,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Hypsiprymnas,  characters  of,  ii.  275 

limb-bones,  ii.  351,  354-361 

mammary  glands,  iii.  769 

oi^ns  of  generation,  male,  iii.  648 

prosencephalon,  iii.  105 

skull,  ii.  336,  339-345,  347,  349,  350 

teeth,  iii.  290,  291 

vertebral  column,  iii.  329,  331,  333 
Hypsipiymnus  (Dendrolagns)  dorcocepha- 
lus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  415,  419 

limb-bones,  ii.  363 

teeth,  iii.  290 
Hypsiprymnus  murinus,  female  organs  of 
generation  of,  iii.  681 

teeth,  iii.  290 

skull,  ii.  345 
Hypsiprymnus  myosums,  skull  of,  iii.  838, 

342 
Hypsipiymnus  setosus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
ii.  420 

skull,  ii.  345 
Hypsiprymnus       (Dendrolagus)      ursinus, 
limb-bones  of,  ii.  360,  363 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 

skull,  ii.  338,  342,  345 

teeth,  iii.  290 

vertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Hyracotherium,  geological  remains  of,  iii. 
792 

teeth,  iii.  375 
Hyrax  capensis,  characters  of,  ii.  284,  285 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  461,  463 

limb-bones,  ii.  465 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664 

prosencephalon,  iii.  114, 120,  121,  123, 
133   143 

teeth,  'iii.  340,  342,  356 

thymus,  iii.  567 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 

skull,  ii.  450 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 

vertebral  column,  ii.  446 
Hystricidae,  vertebral  column  of,  ii.  364 
Hystrix  alopha,   vertebral   column   of,   ii. 

364 
Hystrix  cristata,  characters  of,  ii.  269 

liver,  iii.  485 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 


Hystrix  cristata — corUmmed, 
nerves,  iii.  161 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iiL  650 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 
prosencephalon,  iii.  110 
scales,  iii.  623 
skull,  ii.  372,  373 
vertebral  column,  ii.  364 


ICHTHYOMORPHA  (Urodela),  chaiK- 
ters  of,  i.  16 
muscles,  i.  216 
skull,  i.  89 

Ichthyopteiygia,   characters  of,  i.  xxxriii, 
15 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170 

skull,  i.  158 

teeth,  i.  888 

vertebral  column,  i.  60 
Ichthyosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  16 

organ  of  sight,  i.  339 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170,  171 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  L  181 

skull,  i.  168 

teeth,  i.  364;  iii.  281 

Ichthyosaurus  communis,  Tertebral  cohmn 
of,  i.  50 

Ichthyosaurus  tenuizostris,  skull  o^  L  150 
Ictides.     See  Arctictis 
Iguana,  skull  of,  i.  157 

sternum,  ii.  21 

vertebral  column,  i.  67 
Iguana  tubercuUta,  organ  of  taste  of.  L 
327 

skull,  i.  158,  159 

teeth,  i.  403 

teguments,  i.  656 

vertebral  column,  i.  60 
Iguanidse,  teeth  of,  i.  402 
Iguanodon,  characters  of,  i.  zxzriii   18 

teeth,  i.  387,  408 
Implacentalia,  characters  of,  ii.  270 

development,  iii.  716—722 
Impregnation  in  Mammalia,  iii.  711 
Incubation  of  Aves,  ii.  266 

exception  to,  ii.  256 

periods  of,  ii.  257 
Indri,  bones  of,  ii.  515,  e/  seq, 
lugluvies,  or  crop,  of  Aves,  n,  168 
Inia,  teeth  of,  iii.  282 
Insectivora,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  427 

characters  of,  ii.  277 

development,  iiL  730 

heart,  iii.  520 

liver,  iii.  483 

muscles,  iii.  17 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  666 
male,  iii.  655 
female,  iii.  687 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 
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X  Imectivora — continued, 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 
organ  of  Bmell,  iii.  209 
osseous  system,  ii.  385 
skeleton,  ii.  385 

A.  vertebrate  column,  ii.  385 
cervical,  ii.  385 
dorsal,  ii.  385 
lumbar,  ii.  385-387 
sacral,  ii.  385-387 
caudal,  ii.  385-387 

B.  skull,  ii.  387 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  390 
clavicles,  ii.  390 
scapula,  ii.  390-392 
humerus,  ii.  390-392 
radius,  ii.  390-892 
ulna,  ii.  890 
fibula,  ii.  390 
tibia,  ii.  390 
carpals,  ii.  390 

pancreas,  iii.  494 

salivary  glands,  iii.  399 

spleen,  iii.  562 

t^eth,  iii.  301 

thymus,  iii.  568 

tongue,  iii.  192 
Irrelative  repetition,  i.  ix,  x,  xxxri;  iii.  789 
Ivory,  iii.  363 


JAGUAR,  nerves  of,  iii.  175 
Jerboa,  bones  of,  ii.  364,  376,  382 
locomotion,  iii.  68 
Johnius  lobatus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  418 

arteries,  i.  490 
Julis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  410 


KALOPHRYNUS,  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Kangaroo,  development,  iii.  718 
locomotion,  iii.  68 
muscles,  iii.  14 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  647 
osseous  system,  ii.  329 
skeleton  of,  ii.  329 
stomach,  iii.  413 

rumination,  iii.  416 
teeth,  iii.  291 


LABEOBARBUS,  alimentarf  canal  of,  i. 
410 
Labrax  lupus,  livsr  of,  L  428 
Labras,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  41(^  421 
changes  accompanying  girewthu  L  612 
taeth,  i.  363,  370-372,  375,  377 
Labrus  turdus,  liver  of^  i.  426 
Labyrinthibranchii,  i.  487 
Labyrinthodon  leptognatlin%  taath,  L  892, 

393 
Labyrinthodon  salamaodroSdas,  dtntal  tj^ 
sues  of,  i.  868,  366 


LAO 


Labyrinthodontia,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii, 

14 
Lacerta,  alimentary  canal  of^  i.  433 
development,  i.  633 
male  organs  of  generation,  i.  579 
myelencephalon,  i.  292 
pectoral  limb,  i.  174 
teeth,  i.  401 
vertebral  column,  i.  58 
Lacerta  agilis,  larynx  of,  i.  529 
oviposition,  i.  617 
ovulation,  i.  592 
teeth,  i.  401 
Lacerta  bilineata,  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion of,  i.  586 
Lacerta  muricata,  adrenals  of,  i.  644 
reproducible  parts,  i.  567 
teguments,  i.  555 
thyroid  body,  i.  565 
Lacerta  ocellata,  adrenals  of,  L  544 
alimentary  canal,  i.  440 
heart,  i.  508 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  580 
Lacertidae,  skull  of,  i.  157 
teeth,  i.  401 
vertebral  column,  i.  58 
Lacertilia,  arteries,  i.  519 
absorbents,  i.  461 
characters  of,  i.  17 
fecundation,  i.  615 
oviposition,  i.  617 
development,  i.  633 
generative  oi^gans,  i.  580 
male,  i.  580 
female,  i.  583 
heart,  i.  509 
kidneyn,  i.  640 
larynx,  i.  528 
liver,  i.  448 
locomotion,  i.  262 
lungs,  i.  525 

respiratory  actions,  i.  531 
osseous  system — 

vertebral  column,  i.  67 
skull,  i.  154 
reproduction  of  parts,  i.  667 
teeth,  i.  387,  302,  401 
teguments,  i.  566 
scales,  i.  566 
thjrroid  body  or  gland,  i.  666 
veins,  i.  504 
Lactarius  delicatulus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  492 
Lagomys  alpinus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  386 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  660 
skull,  ii.  377 
teeth,  iii.  296,  299 
Ligostomns,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  776 
oirgans  of  generation,  female,  iiL  686, 

687 
spleen,  iii.  660 
teeth,  iii.  899 
14^011%  «|Hi  of  hearinff  of;  iii.  230 
mliliri  eahmm,  iu  366 
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XAmdliro6trat«  (tit/n.  Anatidn),  character! 
of,  ii.  9 
air-passages,  ii.  218 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  164,  172 
locomotion,  ii.  112 
myelencephalon,  ii.  123 

Bkul],  ii.  61 

eternum,  ii.  26 

tongue,  ii.  161,  153 
Lamna,  alWmentary  canal  of,  i.  423 

arteries,  i..490 

heart,  i.  474 

muscles,  i.  204 

teeth,  i.  364,  372,  377,  382 

vertebral  column,  i.  33 
Lamna  cornubica,  teeth  of,  i.  366 

vertebral  column,  i.  33 
LamnicUe,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Lamplugus.     Ser  Coryphaena 
Lamprey,  cerebellum  of,  i.  287 
Lampris,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  166 
Lancelet,  nervous  system  of,  i.  268-270 
Lanius,  beak  of,  ii.  146 

osseous  system,  ii.  20 

dorsal  vertebra  and  sternum,  ii.  20 
skull,  ii.  57 
Laplander,  skull  of,  ii.  566 
Larus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

eggs,  ii.  255 

myelenccphalon,  ii.  119 
Lates  niloticus,  liver  of,  i.  426 
Lates  nobilis,  liver  of,  i.  427 
Latbamus,  skull  of,  ii.  58 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle  in  Aves,  ii.  95 
Leiodon,  teeth  of^  i.  387 
Lemmus,  liver  of,  iii.  485 
Lemur,  species,  as  compared  with  that  of 

Cheiromys,  i.  utxv 
Lemur  albifrons,  brain  of,  iii.  91 

development,  iii.  745 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

female,  iii.  702 
Lemur  Catta,  brain  of,  iii.  124,  125,  130 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

muscles,  iii.  53 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  235 

vertebral  column,  ii.  512 
Lemur  macaco,  brain  of,  iii.  146 

lungs,  iii.  582 

skull,  ii.  529 
Jjemur  mongoz,  larynx  of,  iii.  597 

lungs,  iii.  582 

mouth,  iii.  395 

spleen,  iii.  562 

tongue,  iii.  198 
Lemur  niger,  ccecum  of,  iii.  432 

tongue,  iii.  199 
Lemur  nigrifrons,  anal  glands  of,  iii.  637 

hair,  iii.  619 

vertebral  column,  ii.  513 
LemuridsB,  brain,  iii.  124 
characters  of,  ii.  290 


liemurids— ooft/tittcafll. 

alimentary  canal,  iiL  430 
heart,  iii.  525 
larynx,  iii.  597 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
mouth,  iii.  395 

organs  of  generation,  malei,  iii. 

female,  iii 
organ  of  hearin|^,  iii.  235 
organ  of  sn&ell,  iii.  216 
oigan  of  taste,  iii.  198 
osseous  system,  ii.  512 
prosencephalon,  iiL  124 
teeth,  iii.  314 
Lepadogaster,  gills  of,  i.  484 
Lepidoganoidei,  characters  of,  i.  12 

existing  and  extinct,  i.  247 
Lepidoidei,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Lepidopus  argenteus,  liver  of,  i.  4S 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
Lepidopus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii 
Lepidosiren  annectens,  circulating 

spinitory  organs  of,  i.  475,  498 
Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  characters  c 
air-bladder,  i.  494,  499 
alimentary  canal,  i.  415,  417 
gills,  i.  481 
liver,  i.  448,  451 
locomotion,  i.  249 
myelencephalon,  i.  277-280.  1 

290 
nerves,  i.  298 
pectoral  limb,  i.  165 
pyloric  appendage  and  pancra 
skull,  i.  82,  83,  107 
scapular  arch,  i.  163 
teeth,  i.  370,  378,  383,  385 
vertebral  column,  i.  37,  38 
Lepidosteus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  499 
dermoskeletoD,  i.  195 
development  of  vertebne,  i.  33 
giUs,  i.  485 
locomotion,  i.  247 
myelenccphalon,  i.  275 
skull,  i.  108 
teeth,  i.  378 
teguments,  i.  548,  549 
Lepidosteus  oxyurus,  teeth  of,  i.  371 
Lepidosteus  platyrhinns,  organ  of 

of,  i.  348 
Lepidostcmon,  skull  of,  i.  153 
Lepidotus,  locomotion  of  L  247 
Leporidfie,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  4 
adrenals,  iii.  573 
mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii. 

female,    ii 

687 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  248 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 
procencephalon,  iii.  110 
skull,  ii.  378 
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^  LEP 

^  Leporidse — continusd, 

^  spleen,  iii.  660 

>  teeth,  iii.  296 

^  veins,  iii.  553 

)  vertebral  column,  ii.  364 

^    Leptobrachium,  teeth  of,  i.  302 

Leptocephali,  probably  larva  of  some  larger 
fish,  1.611 
^    Leptolepidffi,  characters  of,  i.  12 

dermoskeloton,  i.  193 
,    Leptolepis,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Lepus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  423 
locomotion,  iii.  69 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  649 
skeleton,  ii.  364 
teeth,  iii.  300 
Lepus  cuniculus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
423 
development,  iii.  711,  712,  714,  716, 

724,  727 
fat,  iii.  784 
'  larynx,  iii.  586 

skull,  ii.  378 
'  teeth,  iii.  299,  301 

Lepus  palustris,  mammaxy  glands  of,  iii. 

776 
Lepus  timidus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  423, 
426 
anal  glands,  iii.  636 
development,  iii.  727 
fat,  iii.  784 
limb-bones,  ii.  379 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  649 

female,  iii.  686 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  208 
prosencephalon,  iii.  113 
Mkull,  ii.  300 
teeth,  iii.  296,  299,  300 
vertebral  column,  ii.  364,  367 
Lestris,  eggs  of,  ii.  255 
Lethrinus  atlanticus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Leuciscus  cyprinus,  myelencephalon  of,   i. 
275,  286 
nerves,  i.  302 
Lialis,  teguments  of,  i.  557 
Lichanotus  indri,  cranium  of,  iii.  528 
teeth,  iii.  314 

vertebral  column,  ii.  512,  515 
Lichia,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii. 
Licmetes,  skull  of,  ii.  58 
Limosa,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  of,  ii. 

23,  26 
Lioness,  generation  of  the,  iii.  744 
Lissencephala,  characters  of,  ii.  270,  276, 
296 
adrenals,  iii.  569 
development,  iii.  723 
heart,  iii.  519 
mesencephalon,  iii.  98,  99 
muscles,  iii.  16 
myolon,  iii.  74 
nerves,  iii.  147,  152 


LUT 

Lissencephala — continued, 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 
oi^ns  of  generation,  male,  iii.  641 
prosencephalon,  iii.  108,  111,  112,  113, 

125,  134,  141 
spleen,  iii.  560 
urinary  organs,  iii.  604 
Lissotriton  punctatus,  ovi position  in,  i.  616 

oxnilation,  i.  597 
Lizanls.     See  Lacertilia 
Llama,  bones  of,  ii.  460,  470 
Locomotion,  Aves,  iL  112 
Fishes,  i.  243 
Mammalia,  iii.  63 
Reptiles,  i.  259,  262 
Loncheres,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  776 
LongipennatA,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

development  and  peculiarities  of  the 

chick,  ii.  265 
scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  72 
Lophiidse,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Lophiodon,  characters  of,  ii.  284  " 

teeth,  iii.  377 
Lophius  piscatorius,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
alimentary  canal,  i.  421 
dermoskeleton,  i.  196 
female  organs  of  generation,  i.  572 
gills,  i.  478.  481 
growth,  i.  612 
heart,  i.  472 
kidneys,  i.  536 
muscles,  i.  209 
pectoral  limbs,  i.  166 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
reproducible  parts,  i.  567 
skull,  i.  119,  124 
teeth,  i.  374,  376,  378,  381,  383 
vertebral  column,  i.  39 
Lophobranchii,  characters  of,  i.  12 

skull,  i.  149 
Lophophorus,  dorsal  vertebrse  and  sternum 

of,  ii.  27 
Lophortyx,  dorsal  vertebrse  and  sternum  of, 

ii.  27 
Lophyrus  Basilicus,  teeth  of,  i.  402 

teguments,  i.  556 
Lorcaria,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 

vertebral  column,  i.  38,  41,  42 
Loris.     See  Stenops  tardigradus 
Lota,  nerves  of,  i.  297 
Loxia,  skull  of,  ii.  57 
beak,  ii.  146 
tongue,  ii.  151 
Lucioperca  sandra,  alimentary  canal  of,  i. 
416 
myelencephalon,  i.  283 
nerves,  i.  297.  305 
Lutra  vulgaris,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  780 
organ  of  hearing,  iii,  234,  235 
skull,  ii.  506,  509 
teeth,  iii.  333 
thymus  gland,  iii.  563 
vertebral  column,  ii.  491 


QBIO&AL  BIDBX. 


"ill 
I 


Ljcnc«phala,  bniu  of,  iii.  102,  141 
developRieiit,  iii.  T31 

E^Dfntiva  orgukB,  iu.  64S 
tan,  iii.  61 S 


MACACUS,  charactera  of,  i.  zuii 
Jfacacu  CTmnologai,  in»la  «rguu  of 
gencratjoii  of,  iii.  6T3 
Hacacitt  ianani,  ooeoiu  ^r*'B'»  oA  ii-  B'fi 

633 
Umsciis  DsmeatrinDa,  osMOd*  afiteni  of, 

iii.  619,  533,  643 
Uuaciu  ndiUua,  cbsnicUn  of,  ii.  373 
■Itmcnlaiy  caaal,  iii.  432 
mniculsr  ajBtem,  iii.  S3 
prossncephsloD,  iii.  124,  126 


,  .    i-131 

vertebrtu  rolumo,  ii.  617 
Macuua  lilenuB,  fecule  orguu  of  gaoe- 

ration  of,  iii.  T'I3 
MtchalroduB,  Uetb  of,  iii.  320,  339,  370, 374 
Hnrhctae.  f  ilerrul  (ezual  ch&iactm  of,  iL 

268 
Hnckerol,  mjocommft  of  the,  i.  3 
UocTBUchenia,  limb-bonM  o^  ii.  464,  4S9 

ikull,  ii.  461 

vettebnl  folumo,  ii.  443, 14B 
Hacrofeicus.  skull  of,  ii.  28,  63 
MacTopomB,  alinianUij  cuibI  of,  i.  424 
Marropns,  limb-bonee  of,  ii.  3S3--3S6,  363 

organ  of  henriDg  iii.  221 

prose DccphalnD.  iii.  Ill 

skull,  ii.  336-346,  360 

twUi,  iii.  266,  291 

Tertebrnl  colamn,  ii,  329 
Uacropus  Bruoii,  dsielopment  of,  iii.  721 

akuU,  ii.316 
Macropna  major,  chuBctera  of,  ii.  266 

alimentaiy  oinsl,  iii.  411,  413,  414, 
420,  44S 

deTelopmeat.  iii.  7S2 

limb-bones,  ii.  354,  359 

luDga,  iii.  576 

mammary  glna<ia,  iii.  770,  772 

orgsju  of  generaCian,  femuls,  iii.  681, 
683 

prosencephalon,  iii.  106 

skuU,  ii.  346.  349 

■.ileen,  iii.  560 

teeth,  iii.  291 
HacropusFoiTjigalimentaiycaDalof,  iii.416 

derelopment,  iii.  71S 

lungs,  iii.  616 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  6B0 

nrinaty  sjstem,  iii.  606 
Maciopns  pencillatns,  BlimenlArj  caoal  of, 

iii.  415 
Macropus  psilopua,  teeth  of.  iii.  201 
Uacropus  rufiTenler,  mouth  of,  Iii.  386 

teadi,  iii.  291,  37S 


UaooaetlidM,  alimontaiT  etati  < 
caudal  acant-gimnd,  iti.  617 
teeth,  iii.  SOT 
vertebral  colnmn,  ii.  386 

Maraai  Indian,  akull  of,  ii.  £66 

Msna,  skull  of,  i.  119 

MvnidK,  sknll  of,  i.  1  IB 

Malacopteri,  c~ 


Malpalei 


IS  alectiiciu,  air-blad 


electrii!  organ^  L  850,  36& 
Mallotus,  f«ciuid&tion  of,  i.  600 
Malthwt,  gills  of,  i.  489 
organ  of  toucli,  i.  328 
pjlorio   appendiiga    utd   pa 
130  '^ 

Mammalia,  sb«orb«ot  ajBtwu,  ii;. 
lacteal  a,  iii.  604 
lymphatics,  iii.  £07 

dispositjon,  iii.  fi08 
gaoKlions,  iii.  MS 
modificationa,  iii.  5ti 
adipose  subetanoea,  ill.  794 
adivDala,  iii  S70 
alimentaiy  canal,  iii.  S8S 
mouth,  iii.  383 
salivarT  glands,  iii.  396 
alomach,  iii.  411 
intestinal  canal,  iii.  417 
characten  aod  primaJT  BnH 

class,  ii.  266 
character  of  Mammalian   an 
ii.  270 
itased  of  complodtr  of  I 

lie  Oidi 

,  .i.  274 

Moootremata  iu  2 74! 
Harsapialia,  ii.  27ft 
Bodenlia,  ii.  876 
InsecUvora,  ii.  277 
Cheiroptenv,  ii,  278 
Bruta,  ii.  278 
Cetacea,  ii.  280 
Sirenia,  ii.  281 
Proboscldis,  ii.  282 
FcrisBodacCjIa,  ii.  28 
ArlJadactjla.  ii.  288 
CamiTora.  ii.  £88 
Qaadmmana.  ii.  290 
Bimana,  ii.  292 

table  of  the  subclasaes  and 
acconling  to  Cuvier, 
according  to  the  cerol 
tern,  ii.  296 
eirculRtina;  system,  iii.  £13 

blood,  iii.  613 

blood-iliscs,  iii.  613 

heart,  iii.  616 

artenea,  iii.  633 

structum,  iii.  S38 
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lifuninalia'Cirealatiiig  iystem — eoMmitdd. 
aorta,  iii.  534 
carotids,  iii.  538 
in  the  abdomen,  iii.  540 
brachial,  iii.  645 
veins,  iii.  549 

stmeture,  iii.  550 
dental  system,  iii.  265 

general  characters  of  the  teeth, 

iii.  265 
homologies  of  teeth,  iii.  366 
generative  system,  iii.  641 
male  organs,  iii.  641 
female  oigans,  iii.  676 
generative  products  and  development, 
iii.  709 
ovulation,  iii.  709 
ovipont,  iii.  711 
corpus  luteum,  iiL  712 
impregnation,  iii.  713 
development   of   Mammalia,   iii. 
715-747 
development  of  Mammalian 
brain,  iii.  751 
modifications    of    festal 
formation,  iii.  751 
development  of  Mammalian 

skeleton,  iii.  753 
membra  pupill^s,  iii.  752 
foBtal  circulation,  iii.  755 
definition    of   male  and   female 

organs,  iii.  757 
descent  of  testes,  iii.  758 
liver,  iii.  478 
locomotion,  iii.  63 
in  water,  iii.  65 
on  land,  iii.  66 
mammary  and  marsupial  organs,  iii. 

760-780 
muscular  system,  iii.  1 
muscular  tissue,  iii.  1 
diaphragm,  iii.  1 
nerves,  iii.  146 

olfactory,  iii.  146 
optic,  iii.  147 

oculo-motor  or  third,  iii.  147 
fourth,  iii.  148 
fifth  or  trigeminal,  148,  154 
ninth,  iii.  161 
development,  iii.  163 
ganglia,  iii.  167 
sympathetic  system,  iii.  181 
nervous  S3rstem,  iii.  73 
myelon,  iii.  73 
encephalon,  iii.  79 
primary  divisions,  iii.  79 
mesencephalon,  iii.  97 
prosencephalon,  iii.  99 
archencephala,  iii.  127 

cerebral  folds  in  the  order  of 
their  constancy  in  Mam- 
mals, iii.  137 
■ize  of  brain,  iii.  143 


MAM 

Mammalia — ^nervous  system — continued. 

membranes  of  the  brain,  iii. 
145 
organs  of  touch,  iii.  186 
taste,  iii.  190 
smell,  iii.  204 
hearing,  iii.  219 
sight,  iii.  246 

eyeball,  iii.  246 

of  nocturnal  Mam- 
mals, iii.  247 
oaseoui  system,  i.  20 ;  ii.  297 

general  characters  of  the  skeleton, 

ii.  297 
general  characters  of  the  skull, 

ii.  800 
general  characters  of  the  limbs, 

iL  305 
special  homologies,  ii.  311-653 
synonyms  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  according  to  their  general 
homologies,  ii.  587 
proportion  of  hard  and  soft  mat- 
ter, i.  20 
pancreas,  iii.  492 

function  of,  iii.  499 
peculiar  glands,  iii.  632 

opening  upon  the  head,  iii.  632 
opening  upon  the  trunk,  iii.  684 
opening  on  the  tail,  iii.  637 
opening  on  the  limbs,  iii.  638 
peritoneum  and  appendages,  iii.  500 
respiratory  system,  iii.  572 
lungs,  iii.  572 
larynx,  iii.  582 
spleen,  iii.  557 
teeth,  iii.  265 

general  characters,  iii.  265 
homologies  of  teeth,  iii.  366 
tegumentary  system  and  appendages, 
iii.  610 
derm,  iii.  610 
epiderm,  iii.  613 
callosities,  iii.  616 
hair,  iii.  616 

wool,  iii.  618 
spines,  iii.  621 
scales,  iii.  622 

nails,  claws,  and  hoofs,  iii.  628 
horns,  iii.  624 
thymus,  iii.  566 
thyroid,  iii.  563 
urinary  system,  iii.  604 
kidneys,  iii.  604 
texture,  iii.  604 
colour,  iii.  604 
ureter,  iii.  605 
tubuli  uriniferi,  iii.  605 
modifications,  iii.  605 
of   the  subclasses  of  Mam- 
malia, iii.  606 
developmental  characten»  u  6 
Mammary  organs,  iii.  760 


GENERAL  n!n)EX. 


'i   I 


Man.    See  Bimana.    Homo. 
Manatee,  bones  of,  ii.  433,  435 

diaphragm,  iii.  2 
Manatus,  diaphagm  of,  iii.  2 

heart,  iii.  621 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  226 

oigan  of  taste,  iii.  194 

akull,  ii.  373,  433 

teeth,  iii.  284 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  430,  432 
Mandrill,  booes  of,  ii.  518,  f^  seq. 
Manis  longicaudata,  derm  of,  iii.  612 

claws,  iii.  623 

limb-bones,  ii.  409 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232 

skull,  il  404 

teeth,  iii.  266 
Manis  pentadactyla,  characters  of,  ii.  279 

alimi^ntar}*  canal,  ii.  447 

scales,  iii.  622 

skull,  ii.  403 

vertebrate  column,  ii.  396 
Marmot,  bones  of,  ii.  382 
Marsupial  bone  in  Monotremata,  ii.  326 

bones  in  liarsupialia,  ii.  356 

organs,  iii.  770 

pouches  of  Fishes,  i.  613,  614 
Marsupialia,  characters  of,  ii.  276 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  411 
stomach,  iii.  411 
intestines,  iii.  417 

table  of  lengths,  iii.  420 

brain,  iii.  104 

development,  iii.  718 

heart,  iii.  616 

liver,  iii.  481 

locomotion,  iii.  68 

mouth,  iii.  385 

mu£<cle8,  iii.  8 

nervous  system,  iii.  74 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  227 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  645 
male,  iii.  645 
female,  iii.  680 

osseous  system,  ii.  328 
skeleton,  ii.  328 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.328 

B.  skull,  ii.  334 

frontal,  ii.  342 
lacrymal,  ii.  343 
malar,  ii.  343 
nasal,  ii.  343 
rostral,  ii.  344 
premaxillary,  ii.  344 
maxillary,  ii.  344 
jaws,  ii.  348 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  350 

scapula,  ii.  350 
clavicle,  ii.  361 
humerus,  ii.  352 
radius,  ii.  363 
ulna,  ii.  363 
carpus,  ii.  364 


Mazsapiali 

pelris,  u.  366 
ilimn,  ii.  366 
isehia,  ii.  366 
mampiai,  ii. 
femur,  ii.  368 
knee-joint,  iL 
tibia,  ii.  Sd8 
fibula,  ii.  369 
tarBUB,  ii.  360 
aatragaloa,  ii. 
pedes  sakator 
361 
respiratory  sjatem,  iii.  576 
salivary  glands,  iiL  398 
skeleton  of,  ii.  328 
skull,  u.  334 
spleen,  iii.  660 
teeth,  iii.  286 
thyroid,  iii.  664 
tongne,  iii.  191 
urinary  system,  iii.  606 
veins,  iii.  662 
vertebral  column,  ii.  328 
Marsupium,  or  ^ten,  of  Aves,  ii.  131 

functions,  ii.  140 
Martin  cats,  teeth  of,  iii.  333 
Mastodon,  bones  of,  ii.  441 
Mastodon,  characters  of,  ii.  282 
teeth,  iii.  348,  S78 
vertebral  column,  ii.  441 
Megaceros,  characters  of,  ii.  285 
horns,  iii.  628 
limb-bones,  ii.  483 
teeth,  iii.  361 
Megaderma,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 

derm,  iii.  613 
Megalichthys,  alimentary  canal  of  i 

teeth,  i.  378 
Megalonyx,  limb-bones  o^  ii.  411 
Megalosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  ig 

teeth,  i.  387,  400,  405 
Megalotis  Lalandii,  organ  of  hearing  < 

234  ^ 

Megapodius,  scapular  arch  and  limbs 

74 
Megatherium,  characters  of,  i.  zxzii. 
locomotion,  iii.  66 
nerves,  iii.  162 
osseous  system,  ii.  297 

limb-bones,  ii.  307,  408.  411 
skull,  ii.  402 
teeth,  i.  361,  363 ;  iii.  274,  275 
Meleagris,  characters  of,  i.  26 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternnra,  ii.  2 
generative  system,  ii.  258 
Meles  taxus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  509 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 
oi^ans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  661 
skull,  ii.  601 
teeth,  iii.  333,  334 
vertebral  column,  ii.  49t 
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Menobranchus,  arteries  of,  i.  516 

gills,  i.  514 

heart,  i.  606 

pancrtjas,  i.  453 

skull,  i.  88 
Menopoma  (<y».  Cryptobranchus) — 

alimentary  canal,  i.  440,  446 

arteries,  i.  517 

gills,  i.  515 

heart,  i.  506 

kidneys,  i.  537 

larynx,  i.  527 

liver,  i.  461 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  676 

pancreas,  i.  453 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170 

teeth,  i.  300 

thymus  body,  i.  566 

vertebral  column,  i.  48,  49 
Mephitis  zorilla,  anal  gland  bags  of,  iii.  637 
Mergus  cucullatus,  external  sexual  charac- 
ters of,  ii.  257 
Mergus  merganser,  trachea  of,  ii.  220 
Mergus  serrator,  beak  of,  ii.  149 

lower  lanmx,  ii.  226 

trachea,  li.  220 
Meriones,  teeth  of,  iii.  296 
Merlangus    vulgaris,  pyloric    appendages 

and  pancreas  of,  i.  428,  431 
Merluccius,  female  organs  of  generation  of, 
i.  672 

gills,  i.  614 

nerves,  i.  300 
Meropidffi,  characters  of,  li.  11 
Merops,  eggs  of,  ii.  256 
Morula  dact^loptera,   scapular    arch  and 

limbs  of,  iL  74 
Merycopotamus,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Metamorphoses  of  Batrachians,  i.  628,  629 

Fishes, -i.  611 
Metopoceros,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
Microcebus  pusillus,  organ  of  taste  of,  iii. 

199 
Microdus,  locomotion  of,  i.  248 
Microglossus,  skull  of,  ii.  58 
Micropogon,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Microscopical  anatomy,  i.  viii. 
Microtherium,  characters  of,  ii.  286,  287 

skuU,  ii.  472 
Midas,  rufimanus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
432 

osseous  system,  ii.  612 

prosencephalon,  iii.  114,  124,  125, 129, 
131 

teeth,  iii.  315 
Milvus,  locomotion  of,  ii.  116 
Mincopies,  the,  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 

organs  of  smell  of,  iii.  219 
Mole.     See  Talpa 
Molossus,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Monitor,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 

development,  i.  638 
Monochir,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii. 


MOB 

Monodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  266,  279,  280 

vertebral  column,  ii.  418 
Monophyllas,  organs  of  taste  of,  iii.  192 
Monophyodonts,  teeth  of,  iii.  271 
Monopnoa,  characters  of,  i.  9 
Monopterus,  gills  of,  i.  481,  486 
Monotremata,  development  of,  iii.  716 

bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  323 

characters  of,  ii.  276 ;  iii.  89,  99 

heart,  iii.  616 

liver,  iii.  481 

muscles,  iii.  2 

nervous  system,  iii.  73 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  643 
male,  iii.  643 
female,  iii.  677 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  226 

osseous  system,  ii.  316 
skeleton,  ii.  316 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  316 

B.  skull,  ii.  318 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs  ii.  323    ' 

scapula,  ii.  323 

coracoid,  ii.  323 

clavicle,  ii.  324 

humerus,  ii.  324 

radius,  ii.  324 

ulna,  ii.  324 

carpus,  ii.  326 

X>elvis,  ii.  326 

ilium,  ii.  326 

ischium,  ii.  326 

pubis,  ii.  326 

marsupial,  ii.  263 

femur,  ii.  327 

patella,  ii.  327 

tibia,  ii.  327 

fibula,  ii.  327 

tarsus,  ii.  327 

astragalus,  ii.  328 
pancreas,  iii.  492 
respiratory  system,  iii.  676 
salivary  glands,  iii.  397 
skeleton  of,  ii.  316 
skull,  ii.  318 
spleen,  iii.  560 
teeth  of,  iii.  265 
thymus,  iii.  667 
thyroid,  iii.  564 
urinary  system,  iii.  606 
veins,  iii.  552 
vertebral  column,  ii.  316 
Mormoops,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
MormydsB,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Mormyrus,  characters  of,  i.  10 

skull,  i.  118 
Mormyrus  dorsalis,  electric  organs  of,  i.  360 
Mormyrus  longipinnis,  electric  organs  of, 
i.  350,  355 
alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416,  417 
arteries,  i.  488 
Mormyrus  oxyrliynchns,  electric  organs  of, 
i.  350 
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HormTnLl  Petnaii,  alitnentaiy  cutsl  of,  i. 

410 
Jfoiriiiui  Tnlgaria,  Bir-btaddet  of,  i.  496 

■limenluj  ctknal,  i.  421 

gillB,  i.  480 

male  organs  of  generatioD  of,  i.  669 

nyalenrephalon,  i.  271-274,  27fl,  278- 
2H0,  282,  284 

DfrvMi,  i.  298,  301-303,  306,  S06,  303, 
309 

pectoral  limb,  i.  164-186 

pdric  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 

ikoll,  1.73,93.85-100,  107,  109-113, 
116,  117-121.  123-126 
MosiMnras,  characun  of,  i.  zxSTJii 

skull,  i.  137 

teeth,  i.  401,  402 
Hoaohids,  rharacten  of,  ii.  286 

limb-boata,  ii.  4B6 

mammary  gUnds,  iii.  779 
HoBcbOD  Bqn&ticuB,  allmenUr;  canal  of,  iii. 
472 

limb-bones,  >i.  48S,  487 

lirer,  iii.  483 
MoschuB  moecliifenis,  preputial  glands  of, 
iii.  636 

limb-bones,  ii.  484,  486 

liver,  iii.  481 

sknU,  Ii.  471 

t«eth,iii.  348,  349,  361 

Tprtebinl  column,  ii.  460 
Molacilta,  eggs  of,  ii.  267 
Mouth  of  Avee,  ii.  158 

FishFi,  i.  409 

UammaliB.  ii.  367  i  iii.  383 

Replilea,  i.  434 
Mngil,  olimfnlaiy  c&nal  of,  i.  418 

pectoral  limb,  i.  166 

TCTtebral  column,  i.  37 
Hugil  c«pbaluB.  trgumputs  of,  i.  660 
Mugil  Ubro«as,   Blimentar;  ctuul    of,    i. 

410 
Hug^idts,  charactOTS  of,  i.  11 

alimeotai?  canal,  i.  420 
Mullua,  mT^lencephalon  of,  i.  283 

aervre,  i.  3U0 
UuTSDB,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

BCapular  arch,  Ii.  65 

skull,  i.  122 

t«etb,  i.  370 
Muneoa  hclcna,  skull  of,  I.  113 

Terlebral  column,  i.  46 
Munenidfe,  charadera  of,  I.  10 

alimentary  CAoal,  i.  411 

nerreB.  i.  316 

skull,  i.  118 

Tertebrol  rolumn,  i.  41 
MnnenoplilB,  arteries  of,  i.  479 

gills,  i.  478 

Ekull,  i.  1-25 

teeth,  i.  370 
]ilurida>,  adrentb  of,  iii.  STO 


organs  of  Hfnall,  iii.  209 

■koU.  ii.  378 

teeth,  iii.  299 
Hob  decuman  OS,  alimetttkryeanalof,! 

liTer,  iii  486 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 

organs  of  bearing  iii.  330 

organs  of  ameU,  iii.  200 

paDcreaa,  iii.  493 
Has  tiMMorius,  brain  of,  iii.  141 

mammaiy  Elands,  iii.  776 
Uni  mucnliu,  brain  of,  iii.  I4> 

mammBiT  glands,  iii.  774 
Hub  rattua,  alimentary  canal  nt,  iiL  1 

limb-bones,  ii.  382 
Muscle,  stroctirFe  of,  i.  2O0 
Husk-deer,  blood-diacs  of,  L  4 

bones  of,  ii.  4S0,  471 
Husophsgids,  characters  of,  iL  13 

ulimentAiy  tsiQhI,  ii.  173 

o«8eoua  syatem,  ii.  28,  66 
Uustela  martes,  development  of,  iii  ' 

oi^nns  of  generation,  male,  iiL  6 

pancreas,  iii.  496 
Huslela  sibeilina,  Tertobtal  colnmo 

491 
Uostelidc,  limb-bones  of,  ii-  509 

mammary  gUoda,  iii.  780 

organ  of  hearine ,  iii.  234 

skull,  ii.  502 

teeth,  iii.  333 

urinary  sytl«m,  iii.  608 

vertebrate  column,  ii.  493 
Mustelines,  bones,  ii.  491 
MtlBtelus,  gUls  uf,  i.  486 

beart,  i.  474 

vertebml  colamn,  i.  36 
Muslelns  levis,  development  of,  i.  OK 

female  organs  of  ^neinition,  i.  6 
Mutilata,  cbaraders  of,  ii.  280,  296, 

development,  iii.  732 
Mjcotes  aeniculua,  ccecnm  of,  iii.  432 

ciaaium,  ii.  529,  63] 

development,  iii.  746,  746 

larynx,  iii.  598 
Myeieria,  beak  of,  ii.  147 
MydBuame1icepB,aiial  gland-bag  of,  i 

limb-bonea,  ii.  609 

vertebral  colnmn,  ii.  491 
Myelencephala.     See  Vertebrata    i, 
il,  ui,  1-4,  19,  29.  369,  640 
I    Mygale.     Sm  Mjogalea. 
'   MyleteB,  t«etb  of,  i.  369 
I    My liobaddffi,  characters  of,  i,  13 
I   Myliobatie,  characters  of,  i.  J  3 

BkiUl,'  i.  81 

teeth,  t.  869,  370.  373,  376,  371 
I  278 
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MylodoD,  limb-bones  of^  ii.  414,  415 

nerves,  iii.  162 

skull,  ii.  407 

yertebral  column,  ii.  401,  402 
Myobatrachus  paradoxus,  development  of, 
i.  629 

skull,  i.  91 

teeth,  i.  386,  392 
Myocomma  (sj/n.  myomere,  myotome),  i.  203 
Myogalea  (st/n,  Mygale)  moschata,  caudal 
scent-gland  of,  iii.  637 

teeth  of,  iii.  304 
Hyopotamus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  423 

adrenals,  iii.  670 

lungs,  iii.  577 

mammary  glands,  iii.  775 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 

teeth,  iii.  377 
Myoxus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  422, 423 

hybernation,  ii.  4 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 
Myripristis,  organ  of  sight  in,  i.  331 
Myrmecobius.  skull  of,  ii.  835,  886,  842, 
343.  349 

teeth,  iii.  287,  288,  294,  302 
Myrmecophaga  didactyla,  limb-bones  of,  ii. 
410 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  658 

prosencephalon,  iii.  110 

salivary  glands,  iii.  402 

vertebral  column,  ii.  398 
Myrmecophaga  jubata,  characters  of,  ii.  279 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  448 

brain,  iii.  143 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  691 

larynx,  iii.  586 

limb-bones,  ii.  410 

liver,  iii.  484 

mouth,  iii.  383 

muscles,  iii.  20-24 

nerves,  iii.  151 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  210 

pancreas,  iii.  494 

salivary  glands,  iii.  403 

skull,  ii.  388,  403 

teeth,  iii.  265 

vertebral  column,  ii.  397 
Myxine,  characters  of,  i.  9 

gills,  i.  476 

heart,  i.  471 

nerves,  i.  299 

ovulation,  i.  598 

teeth,  i.  369 

veins,  i.  468 

vertebrae,  i.  31 


N 


AIA,  muscles  of,  i.  226,  231 
Naia  tripudians,  longs  of,  i.  524 
teeth,  i.  397 
tegument,  i.  655 
vertebral  column,  i.  64,  66 


NOD 
Naiid»,  tegument  of,  i.  555 
vertebral  column,  i.  56 
Nails  of  Mammalia,  iii.  623 
Nandus,  arteries  of,  i.  489 
Nannemys,  oviposition  in,  i.  618 
Narcine,  skull  of,  i.  78 
Narwhal,  tusks  of,  iii.  280 
Nasalis  larvatus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
433 
development,  iii.  746 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 
osseous  system,  ii.  519 
Naseus,  Sipmus,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  164 
Naseus  unicornis,  skull  of,  i.  114 
Nasua,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  501,  508 
mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
prosencephalon,  iii.  117 
teeth,  iii.  334 
Natantia,  characters  of,  i.  17. 
Natatores,  characters  of,  i.  9 
Natricids,  teeth  of,  i.  394 

teguments,  i.  555 
Natrix  torquata,  arteries  of,  i.  620 
development^  i.  634,  636 
kidneys,  i.  539 
lungs,  i.  520 
oviposition,  i.  616 
ovulation,  i.  592. 
teguments,  i.  565 
Naucrates,  changes  with  growth,  i.  612 
Negro,  skull  of  the,  ii.  564,  565 
Nelomys,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  775 
Nervous  tissues,  i.  266 

centres  and  nerves,  i.  266 

sensations  and  reflex  actions,  i.  266 
myelencephalon,       or       cerebro- 
spinal system,  i.  266 
tubes  altered  by  re-agents,  i.  267 
diameters  in  the  different  vertebrate 

classes,  i.  267 
neurilemma,  i.  267 
myelencephalon  of  Fishes,  i.  268 
of  Reptiles,  i.  290 
of  Aves,  ii.  117,  118 
of  Mammalia,  iii.  73-146 
Nervous  system  of  Hsematocrya,  i.  266 
appendages,  i.  323 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  i.  323 
Savian  corpuscles,  i.  324 
Nesodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  266 
Nestor,  sexual  charsicters  of,  ii.  258 
Nests  of  Aves,  ii.  257 
Fishes,  i.  611 
Neuricity,  i.  318 
Neurilemma,  i.  267 

Neurocomma   («vii.   nouromere,  nerve-seg- 
ment) i.  ix.  203,  270,  et  eeq. 
Newt,  brain  of,  i.  290 
Nictitantes,  characters  of,  i.  13 

organ  of  sight,  i.  336 
Nocthora  trivirgata,  development  of,  iii.  746 
NocUlio,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Nodolns  in  Fishes,  i.  273 
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Nomogeny  (mm.  Heterogeny,  SponUneou 

Generation),  iii.  814 
Noiidanids,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Notidanus  cinereus,  OTulation  of,  i.  598 

teeth,  i.  373 

yertebral  column,  i.  32,  35 
Notomia,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 

dorsal  vertebre  and  stemiim,  ii.  21. 
23,24 

skull,  ii.  57 
Nototherium,  skull  of,  ii.  335 

teeth,  iii.  393 
Nothosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  16 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 

vertebral  column,  i.  53 
Nototrema  marsupiatum,  development  of, 
i.  606 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  581 

teamen t»  i.  551 
Numenius,  dorsal  vertebrte  and  sternum, 
ii.  26 

skull,  ii.  61 
Numida,  beak  of,  ii.  150 

lower  larynx,  ii.  220 
Nycteris,  derm  of,  iii.  613 

mouth,  iii.  387 


OCTODON,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  775, 
776 
teeth,  iii.  299 
(Edicnemus,  dorsal  yertebrse  and  sternum, 
ii.  26 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Oligodon  bitorquatus,  teeth  of,  i.  395 
Ommatophoca,  teeth  of,  iii.  337 
Omnivora,  characters  of,  i.  xxix. ;  ii.  296 
Ophidia,  absorbent  system  of,  i.  459 
adrenals,  i.  543 
alimentary  canal,  i.  434 
blood,  i.  501 
characters  of,  i.  17 
fecundation,  i.  615 
ovi position,  i.  616 
development,  i.  634,  635 
generative  organs,  i.  579 
male,  i.  579 
female,  i.  585 
hearing,  organs  of,  i.  348 
heart,  i.  507 
larynx,  i.  528 
liver,  i.  448 
locomotion,  i.  259 
lungs,  i.  521 

respiratory  actions,  i.  531 
kidneys,  i.  538 
muscles  of  the,  i.  221 
osseous  Fysitem — 
skull,  i.  146 
vertebral  column,  i.  53 
poison-glands,  i.  563 

secretion,    the    poison  -  gluud,   i. 
563 


Ophidia — eamimmetL 
■oent-glandfl,  i.  663 
sight,  organs  of,  i.  338 
sympathetic  nezroos  system,  L  S21 
teeth,  i.  393 
teguments,  i.  553 
epiderm,  i.  553 

periodical  shedding,  L  iii 
scales,  i.  554 
claws  or  hooks,  i.  554 
pigment  cells,  i.  555 
secreting  follicles,  i.  555 
thymus  body  or  gland,  i.  565 
thyroid  body  or  gland,  i.  565 
veins,  i.  503 
Ophidiids,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Ophidium,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Ophidium  barbatum,  vertebral  oolunm  << 

i.48 
Ophiocephalus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Ophiomorpha,  characters  of,  i.  15 

vertebral  column,  i.  49 
Ophisaurus,  skull  of,  i.  158 

teguments,  i.  555 
Opisthoccelia,  cJiaracters  of,  i.  17 

yertebral  column,  i.  69 
Opisthodelphis  ovifera,  arteries  of,  i.  515 
female  organs  of  generation,  i.  588 
oviposition,  i.  616 
teguments,  i.  551 
Opossum,  generation  of,  iii.  721 

osseous  system,  ii.  337 
Orang-<Btan.    See  Pithecos  satyms. 
Oreophasis,  osseous  system  of   ii    27  32, 

36,  65 
Omitliorhynchus,  alimcjitary  canal  of.  nl 
410 
beak,  iii.  383 
brain,  iii.  102 
crural  gland,  iii.  639 
generative  organs,  iii.  644 
male,  iii.  644 
female,  iii.  678 
development,  iii.  717 
eye,  iii.  246 
heart,  iii.  516 
jaws,  iii.  384 

mammary  organs,  iii.  761 
muscles,  iii.  2 
nervous  system,  iii.  73 
olfactory  nerve,  iii.  208 
osseous  system,  ii.  317 
salivary  glands,  iii.  397 
spleen,  iii.  560 
thyroid,  iii.  564 
Ortalida,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  220 
Orthagoriscus,  alimentary  canal  of  i    422 
gills,  i.  480 
kidneys,  i.  536 
muscles,  i.  212 
myelencephalon,  i.  271 
organ  of  sight,  i.  331,  334-336 
Orthorhynchus,  beak  of,  ii.  147 
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Ortyx,  dorsal  \'crtebra  and  sternum  of,  ii. 

26,  27 
Orycteromys,  teeth  of,  iii.  296 
Orycterus,  alimftntary  canal  of,  iii.  423 

lungs,  iii.  577 
Orycteropus,  characters  of,  ii.  279,  376 

heart,  iii.  520 

limb-bones,  ii.  409 

liver,  iii.  484 

mouth,  iii.  386 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  210 

skull,  ii.  404 

teeth,  i.  367,  369 ;  iii.  272,  273,  366 

vertebral  colimin,  ii.  395 
Osphrantcr,  organ  of  smell  of,  iii.  205 
Osphromenus,  organ  of  touch  of,  i.  326 
Ossification,  tendons  of,  in  Aves,  ii.  83 
Ostcocomma  {ff/n.  bone-segment  or  osteo- 

mere),  i.  27,  203 
Ostracion,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 

bones  of,  i.  26 

musclee,  i.  212 
Ostraciontidae,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Ostracostei,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Otaria  leoniua,  sen  jubata,   liver  of,   iii. 
486 

skull,  ii.  496,  497,  498 

teeth,  iii.  336 
Otaria  lobata,  hair  of,  iii.  618 
Otaria  ursina,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

limb-bones,  ii.  607 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 
Otis,  organ  of  hearing  of,  ii.  133 

osseous  system,  ii.  23,  26,  82 
Otocryptis,  teeth  of,  i.  402 
Otodus,  teeth  of,  i.  372 
Otolicbus  crassicaudatus,  alimentary  canal 
of,  iii.  431 

mamnianr  glands,  iii.  780 

organs  oi  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

osst-ous  system,  ii.  512,  642 
Otolicnus  Peli,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  512 

oi^ans  of  generation,  female,  iii.  701 

teeth,  iii.  315 
Otomys,  teeth  of,  iii.  296 
Otoops,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 
Otter,  bones  of  the,  ii.  501 
Oudenodon,  teeth  of,  i.  385,  400 
Ourax,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27,  65 
Ovidje,  horns  of,  iii.  624 

mammary  glands,  iii.  779 
Ovipont  in  Mammalia,  iii.  711 
Ovis  ammon,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

skull,  ii.  474 
Ovis  aries,  characters  of,  ii.  286 

development,  iii.  738 

macomyelon,  iii.  87 

skull,  ii.  474,  475 
Ovis  mahura,  skull  of,  ii.  474 

vertebral  column,  ii.  462 
Ovis  musimoD,  hair  of,  iii.  618 
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Ovis  Vignei,  hair  of,  iii.  618 

skull,  ii.  474 
Ovulation  in  Mammalia,  iii.  709 
Ovum,  development  of,  in  vertebrates,  i.  I 
Ox,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  471 

bones,  ii  461,  472 

horns,  iii.  625 

muscles,  iii.  42 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  668 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

salivary  gland,  iii.  404 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  251 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  213 
Oxyglossus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  436 

teeth,  i.  392 


PAGRUS,  changes  accompanying  growth, 
i.  612 
Palseontology,  i.  viii ;  iii.  790 
Palajosaurus,  teeth  of,  i.  405 
Palaeotherium,  characters  of,  i.  xvii,  xxxi ; 
ii.  284,  309 

geological  remains  of,  iii.  789 

teeth,  iii.  340-343,  356,  375,  377 
Palamedea,  scapular  arch  and  limbs  of,  ii.  74 

tegiimentary  system,  ii.  232 
Palapteryx,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Paloplotherium,  geological  remains  of,  iiL 

179 
Pancreas  of  Aves,  ii.  1 78 

Fishes,  i.  428 

in  Mammalia,  iii.  492 

pancreatic  fluid,  iii.  499 

Reptiles,  i.  453 
Pandion,  bones  of,  ii.  21 
Pangasius,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Pangolin,  bones  of,  ii.  403 
Panician  corpuscles,  i.  323 
Papio  Mormon,  brain  of,  iii.  91 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  673 

female,  iii.  703 

osseous  system,  ii.  517,  631 

prosencephalon,  iii.  131 

teeth,  iii.  316 
Par.idisiji,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Paradoxurus  typus,   alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  445 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  331 

vertebral  column,  ii.  492 
ParaziphiuR,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  427 

skull,  ii.  426 
Parra,  scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  74 

eggs  of,  ii.  256 
Parus,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Passerita,  organ  of  taste  of,  i.  327 
Patagonian,  skull  of,  ii.  568 
Pavo,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27,  74,  81 
Pearly  vesicle  covering  the  spinal  nerves 

of  the  Frog,  i.  315 
Peccari,  bones  of,  ii.  458,  470 
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Pegasufl  draco,  dtrmoskeleton  of,  i.  195 
Pi^kgiuB  monachuB,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  607 

vertebral  column,  ii.  495 
Pelamyn,  lirer  of,  i.  448 

tegnment,  i.  554 
Pelecanus,  beak  of,  ii.  148 

cervical  vertebnp,  ii.  40 

heart,  ii.  188 

mosdea  of  the  legs,  ii.  108 

pelvis,  ii.  34 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  70 

skull,  ii.  64 

sternum,  ii.  23,  24 

tongues,  ii.  153 
Pelobates  fuscus,  semination  and  ovulation 

of,  i.  591,  592 
Penelope  cristata,   alimentary  canal  of,  ii. 

171 
Penelope  mirail,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  220 
Perameles,  alimentary  canal  of^  iii.  412, 420 

limb-bones,  ii.  351,  352,  363 

lungs,  iii.  676,  577 

mammary  glands,  iii.  774 

mouth,  iii.  385 

muscles,  iii.  13,  16 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  228 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  208 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  191 

skull,  ii.  336,  337,  342 

teeth,  iii.  287 
Perameles  Gunnii,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352 

mouth,  iii.  388 
Perameles  lagotes,  larynx  of,  iii.  584 

limb  bones,  ii.  352,  359,  363 

muscles,  iii.  14 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  647, 648 

organ  of  bearing,  iii.  228 

skull,  ii.  335,  338,  340,  343,  346,  347 

vertebral  column,  ii.  333 
Perameles  nasuta,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  420 

blood,  iii.  513 

skull,  ii.  339 

teeth,  iii.  288 
Perameles  obesula,  female  organs  of  gene* 
ration  of,  iii.  683 

teeth,  iii.  288 
Perca,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 

skull,  i.  107 

vertebral  column,  i.  43 
Perca  fluviatilis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  571 

heart,  i.  472 

myelencpphalon,  i.  277,  278 

myolog)',  i.  202,205-211 

nerves,  i.  297,  304-306 

oi^n  of  hearing,  i.  342 

organ  of  sight,  i.  336 

ovulation,  i.  590 

pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  430, 
432 

skull,  i.  94,  105,  106,  109,  125 

teeth,  i.  369 

veins,  i.  467 


Peieid»,  characters  o(^  L  11 

teeth,  i.  378 
Percis,  air-bladder  of,  L  493 
Percophis,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Perdix,  dorsal  yertebne  and  stei 
21,  22,  26,  27 
sacral  rertelMne,  ii.  29 
Periophthalanma,    mjelmetpha] 

276 
Perissodactjla,  characters  of,  ii. 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  468 
muscles,  iii.  26 
organs  of  generation,  male,  i 

female 
prosencephalon,  iiL  121 
teeth,  iii.  362 
vertebral  column,  ii.  444 
Perissodactyla,  alimentary  canal 
brain,  iii.  121 
organ  of  sight,  iiL  251 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  66 
male,  iii.  661 
female,  iiL  693 
osseous  system,  ii.  444 
skeleton,  ii.  444 

A.  vertebrate  colni 

cervical,  ii.  44 
dorsal,  ii.  444 
lumbar,  ii.  44 
sacral,  ii.  444- 
caudal,  ii.  44^ 

B.  skull,  ii.  448 

frontals,  ii.  44 
lacrymal,  ii.  4 
nasal,  ii.  449 
premaxiUarie 
jaws,  ii.  449 

C.  bones  of  the  lin 

scapula,  ii.  46 
humerus,  ii.  4 
radius,  ii.  464 
ulna,  ii.  454 
ilium,  ii.  464 
ischia,  ii.  454 
<^tt8,  ii.  466 
tibia,  ii.  456 
fibula,  ii.  456 

astragalus,  ii. 
teeth.  111.  363 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 

Perodicticus  potto,  caecum  of,  iii. 

organs  of  generation,  male/i 

female, 
osseous  system,  11.  612,  628 
tongue,  iii.  198  ' 

Peruvisn,  skull  of,  ii.  667 
Petalodus,  teeth  oip,  i.  371 
Petaurus,  derm  of,  iii.  612 

limb-bones,  ii.  353,  366,  356 

361,  362 
mammary  glands,  iii.  770 
skull,  ii.  344,  347,  360 
vertebral  column,  ii.  329 
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Petaorus  (Acrobates)  pygmeus,  alimentary 
canal  of,  iii.  418 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  681 

skull  of,  ii.  335 

teeth,  iii.  290,  336,  338,  340,  343,  349 
Petaurus  Benn<.>ttii,  skull  of,  iii.  337,  338 
Petaurus  flayiyenter,  ekull  of,  iii.  336,  345 
Petaurus  macrurus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352 

rertebral  column,  ii.  331,  332 
Petaurus  sciureus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  352 

skulJ,  ii.  336,  337,  342,  343,  345 

vertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Petaurus  Taguano'ides,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  418 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  682) 
683 

limb-bones,  ii.  352,  360,  362 

skull,  ii.  343 
Petrodomus,  mouth  of,  iii.  384 

teeth,  iii.  307 
Petronyzon  (#yn.  Ammocsetes'^,  characters 
of,  i.  7,  9 

alimentary  canal,  i.  412 

gills,  i.  475 

growth,  i.  611 

heart,  i.  471 

kidneys,  i.  534,  536 

liver,  i.  426 

muscles,  i.  212 

nerves,  i.  328 

organs  of  generation,  male,  i.  568 

female,  i.  571 

osseous  system,  i.  32 

vertebrae,  development  of,  i.  32 

skull,  i.  72,  114 

semination,  i.  590 
Pezophaps,  characters  of,  ii.  13 
Pezoporus,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  o^ 
ii.  28 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  67 
Phacochcerus,  lungs  of,  iii.  581 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  195 

skull,  ii.  469 

spleen,  iii.  561 

teeth,  iii.  346 
Phaenicopterus,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  157 

beak,  ii.  149 

dorsal  vertebne  and  sternum,  ii.  16,  23 

pehnc  limbs,  ii.  82 

tongue,  ii.  152 
Phaeton,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
Phalangista,  mammary  glands  of,  iii.  769 

limb-bones,  ii.  351,  355,  359,  360,  361 

muscles,  iii.  8 

skull,  ii.  336,  337,  341-344,347,  348, 
349,  350 

teeth,  iii.  290 

vertebral  column,  ii.  328-334 
Phalangista  Cookii,  limb-booes  of,  ii.  352. 
355,  362 

i'kul],  ii.  34J 
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Phalangista  Cookii — oontmued, 

teeth,  iii.  289,  290 

vertebral  column,  ii.  331 
Phalangista  fuliginosa,  lungs  of,  iii.  576 

thyroid  gland,  iii.  565 
Phalangista  gliriformis,  limb-bones  of,  ii. 
355»  359 

teeth,  iii.  290 
Phalangista  ursina,  limb-bones  of,  iii.  362 

teeth,  iii.  390 
Phalangista  vulpina,  alimentaiy  canal  of, 
iii.  420 

muscles,  iii.  16 

salivary  glands,  iii.  398 

skull,  ii.  347 

teeth,  iii.  289,  290 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 

vertebral  column,  ii.  332 
Phalcrocorax  carbo,  alimentary  canal  of, 
ii.  157,  163 

skull,  ii.  61 
Phaleris,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  19,  25 
Pharyngognathi,  characters  of,  i.  10,  11 

skull,  i.  120 
Phascogale,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  411, 
412,  420 

lar3Tix,  iii.  584 

mammary  glands,  iii.  774 

teeth,  iii.  286 
Phasolarctos,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  420 

development,  iii.  749 

limb-bones,  ii.  351,  353,  357,  369 

organs  of  generation,  male^  iii.  648 

skull,  ii.  342 

teeth,  iii.  290 

vertebral  column,  ii.  334 
Phascolomys,  characters  of,  ii.  269 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  420 

limb-bones,  ii.  350-356,  358-362 

mammary  glands,  iii.  769 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  648 

female^  iii.  682 

prosencephalon,  iii.  107,  111 

skull,  ii.  335-345.  347 

teeth,  iii.  292,  313 

vertebral  column,   ii.    328-330,   831, 
333,  334 
Phascolotherium,  characters  of,  i.  zzxi 

dentition  of,  iii.  790 

skull,  ii.  360 
Phasianus,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  171 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  27 

generative  system,  ii.  257 
Philedon,  wattles  of,  ii.  1 29 
Phoca  (Calocephalus)  vitulinns,  characten 
of,  i.  xix ;  ii.  289,  296 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  446 

development,  iii.  746 

heart,  iii.  524 

limb-bones,  ii.  507 

liver,  iii.  486 

lungs,  iii.  581 
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Phoca  (Calocephalus) — continued. 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  669 

female,  iii.  698 

pancreas,  ii.  494 

prosencephalon,  iii.  118,  119 

teeth,  iii.  337 

thymus  gland,  iii.  561 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 
Phoca  gnenlandica,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  607 

prosencephalon,  iii.  116 

ekuU,  ii.  498 

Tertebral  column,  ii.  488,  489,  494 
Fhocsena  communis,   alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  462 

arteries,  iii.  536 

female  orf^ans  of  generation,  iii.  691 

heart>,  iii.  621 

larynx,  iii.  587 

myelon,  iii.  75 

nenres,  iii.  152,  168 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  225 

skull,  ii.  424 

veins,  iii.  554 

vertebrate  column,  ii.  418 
Phocena  orca,  teeth  of,  281 
Phocidte  («yn.  Pinnigrada),  characters  of, 
ii.  288 

locomotion,  iii.  65 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

nerves,  iii.  147 

oigan  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

te«  th,  iii.  336 

vertebral  column,  ii.  490,  494 
Phocids,  organ  of  hearing  of,  iii.  234 

teeth,  iii.  336 
Phrynosnma,  teguments  of,  i.  655 

teeth,  i.  403 
Phycis,  pehic  arch  and  limb  of,  i.  180 
Phyllonycteris,  mouth  of,  iii.  387 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 
Phyllostoma,  derm  of,  iii.  613 

mouth,  iii.  387 

teeth,  iii.  310 
Phyllurus,  teguments  of,  i.  656 
Physeter  macrocepbalus,  larynx  of,  iii.  558 

lirab-bones,  ii.  426 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

skull,  ii.  422 

teeth,  i.  362,  363 ;  iii.  363 

vertebral  column,  ii.  415,  419 
Physeteridae,  skull  of,  ii.  419 
Physiological  anatomy,  i.  vii 
Picidse,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

locomotion,  ii.  1 16 

osseous  system,  ii.  37 
Picus,  digestive  system  of,  ii.  152 
ton^e,  ii.  152 
salivary  glands,  ii.  155 
pancreas,  ii.  158 
osseous  system,  ii.  19,  28,  58,  60 
Pimelodus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
liver,  i.  427 
locomotion,  i.  247 


P18 

Pimelodnf — eontmued. 
organ  of  sight,  i.  335 
teeth,  i.  374 
Pinnigrada.     See  Phocid» 
Pipa,  cbaracten  of,  i.  15 
development,  i.  628 
larynx,  i.  628 
lungs,  L  623 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  847 
organ  of  sight,  L  837 
organ  of  smell,  i.  330 
organ  of  taste,  i.  827 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  183, 
teguments,  i.  651 
vertebm,  i.  34 

vertebral  column,  i.  46,  49,  i 

PipidsB,  organs  of  taate  of,  i.  327 

Pisces,  absorbent  syvtem  of,  i.  45 

lacteal  system,  i.  456 

lymphatic  system,  i.  45< 

chyle  and  Ijmph,  i 

adrenals,  i.  542 

variation  of  stmctnie,  L 
air-bladder,  i.  6,  255,  491,  41 
form,  i.  491 
walls,  i.  492 

variation  in    respect  tc 
sence  or    presence  oi 
bladder,  i.  493 
vascular  system,  i.  494 
contents,  i.  494 
function,  i.  495 
homology   of     the    swii 
with  the  lungs,  i.  497 
alimentary  canal,  i.  409 

abdominal  earity,  L  409 
mouth,  i.  409 
tongue,  i.  411 
salirary  system,  i.  412 
oesophagus,  i.  414 
stomach,  i.  416 

cardiac  orifice,  i.  41 
forms,  i.  416 

<»<»1,  i.  416 
siphonial,  i.  41 
modifications,  i.  41c 
muscular  action,  i.  i 
intestinal  canal,  i.  420 
large,  i.  420 
small,  i.  420 

tunics,  i.  421 

muscular  ' 
421 

mucous  m< 
i.  421 
spiral  valve,  i.  422 
cloacal  outlet,  i.  424 
armour-plates,  i.  246 
arteries,  i.  488 
blood,  i.  463 

colour,  i.  463 
blood-discs,  i.  463 
organic  matters,  i.  463,  4C 
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isces — continued, 
cerebellum,  i.  274 
brain,  i.  275 

deyelopmental  characters,  i.  4 
electric  organs  of,  i.  850 
generative  products  and  development, 
i.  589 
sperm-cells,  spermatoa,  and  sperm- 
atozoa, i.  589 
ovulation   in    Osseous  Fishes,  i. 
592 
stages  of  development,  i.  593 
outer  coat  of  the  roe,  i.  594 
ovulation  in  Cartilaginous  Fishes, 

i.  597 
fecundation,  i.  599 
development,  i.  601 
growth  and  nests,  i.  611 
metamorphoses,  i.  611 
marsupial  pouches,  i.  613, 614 
generative  system,  i.  568 
male  organs,  i.  568 
female  organs,  i.  571 
varieties  of  forms,  i.  576 
hearing,  organs  of,  i.  342 
heart,  i.  470 
kidneys,  i.  533 
shape,  i.  534 
tissue,  i.  534 
circulation,  i.  537 
liver,  i.  425 

texture,  i.  425 
size,  i.  425 
forms,  i.  426 
gall-bladder,  i.  427 
locomotion,  i.  243 

effects  of  cutting  off  fins,  i.  259 
muscular  system,  i.  202 
nerves,  i.  297 
nervous  system,  i.  268 

myelencephalon,  i.  268 
osseous  system — 

dermoskeleton,  i.  193 
pectoral  limb,  i.  163 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
skull,  i.  92 

vertebral  column,  i.  34 
pancreas,  i.  284 

proportion  of  hard  and  soft  mat- 
ter, i.  19 
pyloric  appendages,  i.  428 
reproduction  of  parts,  i.  567 
respiratory  system,  i.  475 
gills,  i.  475 

purpose,  i.  479 
modifications,  i.  484 
mechanism  of  branchial  re- 
spiration, i.  488 
views  respecting  homologies  and 
analogies  of  re»pinitory  organs, 
498 
sight,  organs  of,  i.  331 
smell,  organs  of,  i.  328 


PLA 

Pisces — continw^d, 

spleen,  i.  490 

teetii,  L  368 

teguments,  i.  546 
skin,  i.  546 
scales,  i.  546,  547 
lubricating  mucus,  i.  550 

thyroid  body  or  gland,  i.  564 

touch,  organs  of,  i.  325 

urinary  bladder,  i.  535 

veins,  i.  464 

why  turn  upside  down  in  death,  i.  258 
Pithecia  crysocephala,  t«eth  of,  iii.  315 
Pithecus  Batyrus,  characters  of,  i.  zx ;   ii, 
272,  273 

alimentary  canal,  iii,  434 

arteries,  iii.  536 

brain,  iii.  127,  131 

feet,  ii.  553 

larynx,  iii.  600 

locomotion,  iii.  70 

lungs,  iii.  582 

mammary  organs,  iii.  780 

osseous  system,  ii.  520 
skull,  ii.  534 
clavicle,  ii.  544 

teeth,  iii.  316 
Placentalia,  iii.  285 
Placodus,  chamcters  of,  i.  16 

teeth,  i.  387 
Placoganoidei,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii,  12 
Plagiaulax,  dentition  of,  iii.  790 

skull,  ii.  350 

teeth,  iii.  294,  314 
Plagiostomi,  characters  of,  i.  7,  8 

locomotion,  i.  253,  255 
Plagiostomi,  characters  of,  i.  8,  13 

skull,  i.  76 
Planirostra  («yn.  Spatularia)  spatula,  ali- 
mentary canal  of,  i.  410,  411,  415, 
416,  421 

gills,  i.  482,  486 

skull,  i.  75 
Platalea,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum  of, 
ii.  23 

beak,  ii.  148 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 
Platanista,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  427>  428 

skull,  ii.  425 
Platax,  changes  accompanying  growth  of, 
i.  612 

teeth,  i.  371 

vertebral  column,  i.  39 
Platurus,  teguments  of,  i.  554 
Platycephalus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  43 
Platydactylus  guttiitus,  lary:ix  of,  i.  529 

liver,  i.  449 
Platydactylus  vittatus,  birynx  of,  i.  529 
Platyniantis  plicifeni,  tfgumeu  s  of,  i.  552 
Platypeltis  ferox,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  440 

fecundation,  i.  615 
Platyrhina,  characters  of,  ii.  291,  295 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  432 
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PlatyrhiDa — continued. 

cranium,  ii.  529 

dorso-lumbar  vertebrje,  ii.  616 

larynx,  iii.  598 

mammary  glunds,  iii.  780 

organ  of  nmell,  iii.  216 

oi^na  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

female,  iii.  703 

prosencephalon,  iii.  125 

tail,  prehensile,  iii.  71 

teeth,  iii.  315 
Plectognathi,  characters  of,  i,  11 
Pleoctus  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 
Plesiosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  16 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  181 

vertebral  column,  i.  51,  52 
Flestiodon,  teguments  of,  i.  652 
Plethodon,  teguments  of,  i.  552 
Pleurodeles,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  49 
Pleuponectes,  characters  of,  i.  10 

alimentary  canal,  i.  421 

veins,  i.  468 
PleuTonectes  platessa,  myencephalon  of,  i. 
278 

ovulation,  i.  596 

pyloric  appendages   and  pancreas,  i. 
431,  432 

vertebral  column,  i.  46 
Pleuronectes  solea,  myencephalon  of,  i.  278 

teguments,  i.  546 

vertebral  column,  i.  45 
Plenronectide,  characters  of,  i.  10 

myelencephalon,  i  275 

organ  of  sight,  i.  331,  334 

organs  of  generation,  male,  i.  569 

female,  i.  574 

skull,  i.  109,  110,  112 
Pleurosternon,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  64 
Pliolophus,  characters  of,  ii.  284 

geological  remains  of,  iii.  792 

teeth,  iii.  341,  343,  375,  377 
Pliosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii,  16 

pectoral  limb,  i.  171 

teeth,  i.  387 

vertebral  column,  i.  53 
Ploceus,  eggd  of,  ii.  257 
Plot  us,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
Plyctolophus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  58,  63 
Podargus,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  28 

dorsal  vertebree  and  sternum,  ii. 

28 
sacral  vertebrae  and  tail,  ii.  34 
skull,  ii.  51,  53 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  81 
Podiceps,  alimentary  cnnal  of,  ii.  174 

dorsiil  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  25 

heart,  ii.  188 

pelvic  limbs,  ii.  82 

sacral  vertebrje,  jMjlvis,  and  tail,  ii.  31, 
34,  36 

skull,  ii.  54 
Podocnemys,  skull  of,  i.  134.  •• 


PcBcilia,  teeth  of,  i.  373 
Poison-fangs  of  serpents,  i.  395 
Poison-glands  of  Reptiles,  i.  663 
Polychrus,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Polynemus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 

myelencephalon,  i.  271 

organ  of  touch,  i.  326 
Poljpedatea,  alimentary  canal  of,  i 

absorbents,  L  458 

arteries,  i.  516,  518 

development,  i.  619-624,  629, 

fecundation,  i.  615 

female  organs  of  ^neration,  i, 

gills,  i.  513 

kidneys,  i.  538 

larynx,  i.  527 

lungs,  i.  523 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  I 

pancreas,  i.  454 

reproducible  parts,  i.  567 

semination,  i.  592 

teguments,  i.  552,  653 

veins,  i.  602 
Polyplectron,  dorsal  vertebra  and 

of,  ii.  27 
Polyprion,  skull  of,  i.  108,  120 
Polypterus,  characters  of,  i.  xxvii. 

air-bladder,  i.  491,  494 

alimentary  canal,  i.  417,  422 

blood,  i.  500 

dermoskeleton,  i.  195-197 

gills,  i.  480 

liver,  i.427 

locomotion,  i.  247 

pectoral  limb,  i.  1 67 

scapular  arch  and  appendaires. 

skiiil,  i.  107,  108,  1 11;  1 18   1 
156 

teguments,  i.  649 

vertebral  column,  i.  37-^9   43 
Polyptychodon,  characters  of  i '  xxi 

teeth,  i.  387  '    * 

Pomacentrus,  characters  of,  i    i\ 
Porcupine,  lower  jaw  of,  iii.  151 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  650 

skull,  ii.  374 

spines,  iii.  622 
Porphyrio,  skull  of,  ii.  57 
Porpoise,  arteries  of,  iii.  538 

bones,  ii.  418,  «^  seq, 

nerves,  iii.  152,  168 
Potamogale,  teeth  of,  iii.  305 
Praecoocs,  characters  of,  ii.  7 

development  of,  ii.  265 
Priodon,  teeth  of,  i.  372,  377,  378  -  1 

273 
Prionitidje,  characters  of,  ii.  n 
Prionodon,  teeth  of,  i.  377,  378 
Pri<motus,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Pristidae,  characters  of,  i.  ]  3 
Pristipomatidae,  alimentary  canal  of 
Pristis,  growth,  and  nests  of,  i.  61 1 

liver,  i.  426,  427 
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Prigtis  — continued, 
locomotion,  i,  252 
organ  of  smell,  i.  329 
skull,  i.  81 

teeth,  i.  373,  378,  383 
Proboscidia,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  455 
characters,  ii.  283 
oi^ns  of  generation,  iii.  660 

male,  iii.  660 

female,  iii.  698 
osseous  system,  ii.  437 

skeleton,  ii.  437 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  437 

cemcaU  ii.  437 
dorsal,  ii.  437 
lumbar,  ii.  438 
sacral,  ii.  438 
caudal,  ii.  438 

B.  skull,  ii.  438 

Tomer,  ii.  439 
frontal,  ii.  440 
nasals,  ii.  440 
premaxillaiy,  ii.  440 
maxillary,  ii.  440 
jaws,  ii.  440 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  441 

scapula,  ii.  441 
humerus,  ii.  442 
radius,  ii.  442 
ulna,  ii.  442 
femur,  ii.  443 
tibia,  ii.  443 
fibula,  ii.  444 
patella,  ii.  444 
foot,  ii.  444 

teeth  of,  iii.  359 
Proboscis  of  elephant,  iii.  390  ^ 

Procellaria,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  165 

organ  of  smell,  ii.  131 

pelvis,  ii.  31 

sternum,  ii.  23 
Proccelia,  characters  of,  i.  xxzviii,  17 

vertebral  column,  i.  69 
Procyon  lotor, limb- bones  of,  ii. 501, 503, 508 

teeth,  iii.  334 

vertebral  column,  ii.  491 
Propithecus  diadema,  limb-bones  of^  ii.  542 
Proteus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxii 

arteries,  i.  516 

gills,  i.  514,515 

heart,  i.  506 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  576 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  347 

organ  of  sight,  i.  337 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

pectoral  limb,  i.  170 

pelvic  arch  and  limb.  i.  181,  182 

thymus  body,  i.  565 
Protopteri,  characters  of,  i.  14 

organ  of  smell,  i.  330 

skuU,  i.  82 

TMtebral  eolumn,  i.  46 


PTE 

Protopterus    annectens,    characters    of,  i 
xxxii 

air-bladder,  i.  491,  498 

alimentary  canal,  i.  413,  415,  417 

development,  i.  610 

gills,  i.  475,  477,  482,  485,  486 

heart,  i.  474 

liver,  i.  451 

myelencephalon,  i.  277,  282-285 

nerves,  iii.  163 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  181 

scapular  arch,  i.  162;  iii.  165 

skull,  i.  108 ;  ii.  302,  306 

vertebral  column,  i.  41,  47 
Protorosaurus,  teeth  of,  i.  405 
Proven triculus  of  Aves,  ii.  160 
Prycnodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  334 
Psammodus,  teeth  of,  1.  378 
Psammophis,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  446 

liver,  i.  450 
Psammosaurus  griseus,  arteries  of,  i.  519 

oviposit  ion,  i.  617 

thyroid  body,  i.  565 
Psettus,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 
Pseudopus,  absorbents  o^  i.  459 

lungs,  i.  525 

vertebral  column,  i.  57 
Psittacids,  characters  of,  ii.  12 

alimentary  canal,  ii.  1 73 

external  sexual  characters,  ii.  258 

liver,  ii.  177 

lower  larynx,  ii.  224 

nervous  system^  ii.  119 

osseous  system,  ii.  55,  78,  81 
Psittacus,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  224 

osseous  system,  ii.  28,  30,  32.  51 
Psophia,  osseous  system  of^  ii.  21,  23,  32, 

67 
Pterichthys,  characters  of,  i.  12 

dermoskeleton,  i.  197 
Pterocles,  dorsal  vertebrae  and  pelvis  of, 
ii.  27 

generative  system,  ii.  256 
Pterodactyl  us,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii,  18 

locomotion,  i.  265 

pectoral  limb,  i.  176,  177 

skull,  i.  158,  161 

teeth,  i.  405,  406 

vertebral  column,  i.  70 
Pterodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  338 
Pteromys  volucella,  characters  of,  ii.  276 

derm,  iii.  612 

limb-bones,  ii.  384 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  247 
Pteropus,  characters  of,  ii.  278,  296 

development,  iii.  730 

larvnx,  iii.  586 

limb-bones,  ii.  393 

lungs,  iii.  577 

mammary  glands,  iii.  776 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 

organs  of  generation,  mule,  iii.  657 
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PteropuB — continued, 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  689 

organs  of  tHst<>,  iii.  192 

organs  of  touch,  iii.  190 

pancreas,  iii.  484 

skull,  ii.  388 

spleen,  iii.  562 

teeth,  iii.  311 

vertebral  column,  ii.  387 
Ptezosauria,  characters  of,  i.  xzzTiii,  6,  18 

pectoral  limb,  i.  176 

skull,  i.  161 

rertebral  column,  i.  70 
Ptilonorhynchus,  nest  of,  ii.  258 
Piychognatus,  tw'th  of,  i.  400 
Ptjchemys  rugosa,  lungs  of,  i.  526 
Ptyodactylus  fimbriatus,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Putorius,  bones  of  the  limbs  of,  ii.  509 

prosencephalon,  iii.  116,  120 

skull,  ii.  501 

teeth,  iii.  333 
Putorius  ermineus.  organ  of  sight  of,ii.  143 

rertebral  column,  ii.  491 
Putorius  furo,  dcTelopment  of,  iii.  7*4 
Pycnodontidae,  characters  of,  i.  12 

teeth,  i.  378 
Pycnodus,  characters  of,  i.  12 
Pygopus  lepidopus,  teguments  of,  i.  657 
Pyrgita,  generative  system  of,  ii.  243,  245 
Pyrrhula,  eggs  of,  ii.  267 

skull,  ii.  422 
Python,  absorbents  of,  i.  459 

arteries,  i.  520 

liver,  i.  461 

myelcncephalon,  i.  292 

myology,  i.  225 

skull,  i.  148 

teguments,  i.  554 

vertebral  column,  i.  60 
Python  amethystinus,  teguments  of,  i.  558 

thymus  body,  i.  565 
Python  bivittatus,  oviposition  in,  i.  617 
I^hon  Schlegellii,  teguments  of,  i.  555 
Python  tigris,  arteries  of,  i.  519 

kidneys,  i.  539 

lungs,  i.  524 

muscles,  i.  224,  228 

nerves,  i.  316 

organ  of  sight,  i.  338 

pancreas,  i.  453 

skull,  i.  147 

teeth,  i.  394 

teguments,  i.  654 

thymus  body,  i.  565 

vertebral  column,  i.  56 


QUADRUMANA,  adrenals  of,  iii.  570 
alimenrary  canal,  iii.  429 
chnr.icters,  ii.  290 
brain,  iii.  121) 
development,  iii.  745 
ear,  iii.  236 


BAI 

Qiudnunaiui — eontim  ued. 

locomotion,  iii.  70 

moutli,  iii.  396 

muscles,  iii.  52 

nerves,  iii.  164,  162 

organ  of  si^ht,  iii.  252 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

organs  of  geii«»mtion,  iii.  67i 
male,  iii.  672 
female,  iiL  701 

OMeons  system,  ii.  511 
skeleton,  ii.  511 

A.  Tertebral  column.  iL  \ 

dorsal,  ii.  512-525 
lambar,  ii.  512^25 
fiacnil,  ii.  512-525 
cervicul,  ii.  512-52o 

B.  skull,  ii.  525 

bones  of  the,  ii.  525- 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii 

scapula,  ii.  539-553 
clavicle,  ii.  539-553 
humerus,  ii.  539-55 
radius,  ii.  539-553 
wrist-bones,  ii.  539- 
ilium,  ii.  540-n553 
ischia,  ii.  540-563 
pubic  bones,  ii.  540- 
femur,  ii.  540-553 
tibia,  ii.  540-^53 
fibula,  ii.  541-553 
tarsal,  ii.  541-553 

respiratory  system,  iii.  682 

salivary  system,  iii.  405 

svmpathetic  system,  iii    181 

teeth,  iii.  313 

tongue,  iii.  199 

urinary  system,  iii.  608 

veins,  iii.  655 


RABBIT,  alimentary  canal  of,  iiL  42 
generation  of,  Wx,  724 
locomotion,  iii.  69 
ovum,  i.  2 

stages  of  development,  i.  3 
genus,  i.  3 
Racliiodon.     See  Deirodon. 
Racoon,  bones  of,  ii.  501 
Raia  batis, 

heart,  i.  474 

muscles,  i.  201 

myelcncephalon,  i.  271 

nerves,  i.  299.  302 

ovulation,  i.  598 

skull,  i.  80 

sympathetic  nervous  system    i.  311 
teguments,  i.  549 
thyroid  body,  i.  564 
J    Raia  clavata,  mvHlencephalon  of,  \,  271 
vertebral  column,  i.  36 
Raia  maculata,  female  oi^ns  of  genera 
of,  i.  575 
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Baia  oxyrhynchus,  Bemination  of,  i.  590 
Kaiidae,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Ballus,  locomotion  of,  ii.  113 
Kamphorynchus,  characters  of,  i.  18 

vertebral  column,  i.  70 
Hana  boans,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  49 
Hana  catesbiana,   alimentary  canal  of,  i. 
446 
liver,  i  450 
pancreas,  i.  454 
Kana  esculenta,  development  of,  i.  622 

vertebral  column,  i.  47 
Hana  temporaria,  characters  of,  i.  15 
alimentary  canal,  i.  435 
nerves,  i.  316 
organ  of  sight,  i.  337 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  183 
skull,  i.  86,  89,  175 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  i.  319 
teeth,  i.  392 
vertebral  column,  i.  49 
Raniceps  trifurcatus,  pelvic  arch  and  limb 

of,  i.  180 
Banina,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Kaptores,  characters  of,  iL  1 1 
pelvis,  ii.  32 
sternum,  ii.  27 
Basores,  characters  of  the  order,  i.  10 
Rat.     See  Mus 

Ratelus  mellivorus,  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration of,  iii.  700 
limb-bones,  ii.  609 
skull,  ii.  501 
Rattlesnake,  muscles  of  the,  i.  227 
Rays,  absence  of  air  bladder  in,  i.  255 
Recurvirostra,  skull  of,  ii.  61 
Regenia  ocellata,  lungs  of,  i.  525 
Reindeer,  bones  of,  ii.  464,  478 

stomach,  iii.  472 
Repentia,  characters  of,  i.  1 7 
Reproducible  parts  in  Hsematocrya,  i.  566 
Batrachiu,  i.  566 
Reptilia,  i.  567 
Fishes,  i.  567 
Reptilia,  absorbents,  i.  458 
lacteals,  i.  458 
l}'mphatics,  i.  459 
alimentary  canal,  i.  433 

abdominal  cavity,  i.  433 
mouth,  i.  434 
tongue,  i.  435 
salivary  apparatus,  i.  439 
cesophagus,  i.  440 
stomach,  i.  440 
intestinal  canal,  i.  442 
forms,  i.  443 
muscular  tissue,  i.  444 
mucous  membrane,  i.  414 
epinil  valve,  i.  446 
cloacal  oritice,  i.  448 
liver,  i.  448 
gall-bladder,  i.  451 
pancreas,  i.  453 


Reptilia — continued, 
arteries,  i.  516 

distribution  of  arterial  blood,  i.  520 
blood,  i.  500 

discs,  i.  500,  501 
quantity,  i.  501 
colour,  i.  501 
developmental  characters,  i.  5 
fecundation,  i.  614 
oviposition,  i.  616 
development  of  Batrachia,  i.  619 
of  scaled  Reptiles,  i.  630 
generative  system,  i.  579 
male,  i.  583 
female,  i.  585 

ovulation   in    scaled    reptiles,   i. 
597,  599 
gills  of  Batrachia,  i.  512 
hearing,  organs  of,  i.  347 
heart,  i.  505 
kidneys,  i.  537 
larynx,  i.  527 
locomotion,  i.  259 

in  limbed  reptiles,  i.  262 
lungs,  i.  521,  530 
muscular  svstem,  i.  215 
nerves,  i.  309 
nervous  system,  i.  290 

myelencephalon,  i.  290 
osseous  system :  proportion  of  hard  and 
soft  matter,  i.  20 
dennoskeleton,  i.  198 
pectoral  limb,  i.  169 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  181 
poison-glands,  i.  563 
reproduction  of  parts,  i.  567 
respiratory  system,  i.  516,  521 

actions,  i.  530 
scent-glands,  i.  562 
sight,  organs  of.  i.  337 
smell,  organs  of,  i.  330 
teeth,  i.  385 
teguments,  i.  550 
skin,  i.  550 

mucous  follicles,  i.  552 
periodical   shedding  of  the  epi- 
derm,  i.  553 
thymus  body  or  gland,  i.  565 
thyroid  body  or  gland,  i.  564 
touch,  organs  of,  i.  327 
veins,  i.  601 
Rhamphastos,  fauces  and  tongue  of,  ii.  130, 
151 
liver,  ii.  151 

organ  of  smell,  ii.  130,  131 
osseous  system,  ii.  28 
Rhamphastidfe,  characters  of,  ii.  12 
alimentary  canal,  ii.  173 
osseous  system,  ii.  67 
Rhea,  alimentary  canal  of,  ii.  161 
generative  system,  ii.  257 
osseous  system,  ii.  19,  23,  35,  49,  52, 
64,  64,66.311 
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Khinelepis,  air-bladder  of,  i.  493 
Rhinobatefl,  heart  of,  i.  474 

pectoral  limb*  i.  169 

vertebral  column,  i.  36 
Rhinobatidffi,  characters  of,  i.  13 
BhiDocerofl,  characters  of,  ii.  283 

habitat  of  the,  iii.  794 

muscles,  iL  49 
Bhinoceros  indicus,  characters  of  skeleton 
of,  ii.  284,  285 

brain,  size  of,  iii.  143 

cerebellum,  iii.  90 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  693 

glands  opening  on  the  feet,  iii.  638 

heart,  iii.  522 

horns,  iii.  624 

limb-bones,  ii.  455 

lungs,  iii.  580 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  260 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 

peculiar  glands,  iii.  638 

peritoneum,  iii.  503 

prosencephalon,  iii.  120-122 

skull,  ii.  450 

teeth,  iii.  340,  342,  356,  377 

tongue,  iii.  195 
Rhinoceros  Ketloa^  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinus,   alimentary  canal 

of,  iii.  450 
Rhinoceros  minutus,  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  Orwellii,  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  sondaicus,  horns  of,  iii.  624 
Rhinoceros  sumatranus,  female  organs  of 

generation  of,  iii.  684 
Rhinoceros  tichicomis,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  450 

hair,  iii.  618 
Rhinolophusf,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 

derm,  iii.  613 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  209 

organ  of  touch,  iii.  189,  190 

skull,  ii.  388 

spleen,  iii.  562 
Rhinophis,  organ  of  hearing  of,  i.  348 
Rhinophrj'nus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  436 
Rhinopoma,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  429 

derm,  iii.  613 

mouth,  iii.  387 
Rhinoptura,  skull  of,  i.  82 
Rhizodus  (probably  a  Ganocephale),  teeth 

of,  i.  378 
Rhombopholis,  characters  of,  i.  15 
Rhombus  maximus,  liver  of,  i.  427 

myelencephalon,  i.  278 

pyloric  appendage  and  pancreas,  i.  430 

vertebral  column,  i.  42 
Rhombus  xanthurus,  alimentary  canal  of, 

i.415 
Rhynchooephalus  {syn.  Ilatteria),  skull  of, 
i.  154,  169 

teeth,  i.  388 

vertebral  column,  i.  57 
Rhynchtea  australifi.  ii.  220 


RUM 

Rhynehosaiinis,  teeth  of,  L  385,  400 
Rhynchotns,  skull  of.  iL  56 
Rhyncocyon,  ali  ment&ry  canal  of;  iiL  427,4! 

mesencephalon,  iii.  98 

mouth,  iii.  384 

nerves,  iii.  151 

organs  of  generatioo,  male,  iiL  6d7 

female,  iiL  68S 

prosencephalon,  iii.  100 

skull,  ii.  390 

spleen,  iii.  560 

teeth,  iii.  306 
Rhyncope,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

beak,  ii.  147 

skull,  ii.  57 
Rhytina,  female  origans  of  generation  < 
ill.  692 

heart,  iii.  521 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  250 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  194 

skull,  ii.  433 

urinary  system,  iii.  107 

vertebral  column,  ii.  430,  432 
Rhyzsena  tetradactyla,  alimentary  <?<^«y^  \ 
iii.  444 

limb-bones,  ii.  510 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  670 
Rodentia,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  420 

characters,  ii.  276 

liver,  iii.  484 

locomotion,  iii.  68 

muscles,  iii  16 

pancreas,  iii.  493 

organs  of  generation,  iii.  649 
male,  iii.  649 
female,  iii.  687 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  231 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  209 

osseous  system,  ii.  364 
skeleton,  ii.  364 

A.  vertebral  column,  ii.  36^ 

cervical,  ii.  364 
dorso-lumbar,  ii.  364 
sacral,  ii.  365 
caudal,  ii.  365 

B.  skull,  ii.  367 

in  various  species,  ii,  S( 

C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  3; 

in    various    species,   i 
378-384 

respiratory  system,  iii.  577 

salivary  glands,  iii.  398 

teeth,  iii.  294 

tegumentary  system,  iii.  609 

tongue,  iii.  191,  193 
Rostral  bones  in  Marsupialia,  ii.  344 

Sus,  ii.  468 
Ruminantia,  alimentary  canal,  iii.  470 

arteries,  iii.  547 

development,  iii.  737 

heart,  iii.  522 

horns,  iii.  624 

mouth,  iii.  392 
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Kominantia — continued. 
nerves,  iii.  153 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  667 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  233 
organ  of  sight,  iii.  251,  252 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  214 
peculiar  glands,  iii.  632 
spleen,  iii.  561 
teeth,  iii.  349,  350 
thyroid,  iii.  565 
tongue,  iii.  196 
urinary  system,  iii.  607 

Kumination  of  Kangaroo,  iii.  415 


SACCOBRANCHUS,  giUs  of,  i.  488 
Saccolaimus,  month  of,  iii.  387 
Saccomys,  mouth  of,  iii.  386 
Saccopteryz,  derm  of,  iii.  618 

glandular  cutaneous  sac  of,  iii.  638 
Saccostomus,  mouth  of,  iii.  386 
Sedamandra  atra,  absorbents  of,  i.  458,  462 
arteries,  i.  516 
fills,  i.  515 
heart,  i.  506,  607 
lungs,  i.  521 
muscles,  i.  216-218 
organ  of  sight,  i.  337 
veins,  i.  502 
vertebral  column,  i.  49 
Salamandra  glutinosa,  teeth  of,  i.  386 
Salamandra   japonica   (syn,    unguiculata), 
fecundation  of,  i.  616 
teguments,  i.  551 
Salamandra  maculosa,  characters  of^  i.  15 
fecundiition,  i.  614 

fumale  organs  of  generation,  i.  584, 585 
lungs,  i.  521 
muscles,  i.  215,  222 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  182 
teguments,  i.  552 
vertebral  column,  i.  49 
Salamandridse,  characters  of,  i.  15 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  1 82 
Salamandroidei,  characters  of,  i.  12 

skull,  i.  Ill 
Salarias,  fecundation  of,  i.  599 
Saliva,  analysis  of,  iii.  409 
Salmo,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
gills,  i.  481 
nerves,  i.  297,  306 
osseous  system,  i.  38 

vertebral  column,  i.  38,  44 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
ovulation,  i.  592,  596 
pancreas,  i.  432 
teguments,  i.  547 
veins,  i.  468 
Salmo  eriox,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  165 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
vertebral  oolumn,  i.  44 
Salmo  fiirio,  nest  of,  i.  614 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 


SCL 

Salmo  salar,  growth  and  migrations  of,  i. 
612,  613 
liver,  i.  429 
organ  of  sight,  i.  333 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
Salmon,  development  and  growth  of,  i.  612 
Salmonidse,  characters  of,  i.  10 
locomotion,  i.  254 
osseous  system,  i.  37 

vertebral  column,  i.  37 
skull,  i.  114 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  180 
teeth,  i.  372 
Sarcoramphus,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  221 

osseous  s^'stem,  ii.  27,  81 
Sargus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  417 
development  of  bones,  i.  21 
myelencephalon,  i.  283 
teeth,  i.  377,  382,  390 
Sartorius  muscle  in  Aves,  ii.  102 
Sauropterygia,  characters  of,  i.  xxxviii,  16 
teeth  of,  i.  388 
vertebral  column,  i.  51 
Saums,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Savian  corpuscles,  i.  324 
Scales  of  Aves,  ii.  232 

Fishes,  546-549 

calcification,  i.  549 
Mammalia,  iii.  622 
Scalops,  teeth  of,  iii.  303,  304 
Scansores,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
pelvis,  ii.  32 
sternum,  ii.  28 
Scarus,  pectoral  limb  of,  i.  166 

teeth,  i.  369-372,  377,  378,  382 
vertebral  column,  i.  34 
Scelidosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  18,  19 
Scent-glands  of  Mammalia,  iii.  637 

Keptiles,  i.  562 
Soisena,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
air-bladder,  i.  492 
liver,  i.  427 
Scieenidse,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Scincida?,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  198 
pectoral  limb,  i.  175 
teeth,  i.  388 
Scincus  officinalis,  teeth  of,  i.  401 
Sciuridie,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  383 

female  organs  of  gen<;ration,  iii.  686 
Sciurus  cinereus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
421 
limb-l)ones,  ii.  383 
Sciurus  maximus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  383 

liver,  iii.  485 
Sciurus  palmarum,  mammary  glands  of,  iii. 

775 
Sciurus  vulgaris,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
421,  424 
organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  649 
Sclerodermi,  characters  of,  i.  11 
Sderogenidse,  characters  of,  i.  11 
pectoral  limb,  i.  166 
skull,  i.  123 
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Sodliodon,  alimentary  canal  ot  i.  422 

lungs,  i.  525 
Scolopax,  dorsal  vertebre  and  sternum  of, 
ii.  23.  26 

sacral  vertebrse,  pelyis,  and  tail,  IL  32 

skull,  ii.  54 

pel  TIC  limbs,  ii.  82 
Scomber  scombrus,  adrenals  of,  i.  642 

alimentary  canal,  i.  418,  421 

myology,  i.  204 

nerves,  i.  297,  306 
Scomber  trachinus,  myelencephalon,  i.  283 
Scorn beresox,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Scomberids,  characters  of,  i.  11 

locomotion,  i.  254 
Scopelidie,  characters  of,  i.  10 
Scops,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  32 
Scorpena,  gills  of,  i.  480 

pyloric  appendages  and  pancreas,  i. 
430 
Seorpena  scrofa,  heart  of,  i.  473 
Scylliidse,  characters  of,  i.  13 

alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 
Scyllium,  development  of,  i.  609,  610 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  576 

heart,  i.  474 

organ  of  touch,  i.  325 

semination,  i.  590 

Tertebral  column,  i.  33,  35 
Scyllium  canicula,  development  of,  i.  610 

fecundation,  i.  598 
ScymniidfiB,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Scymnus,  heart  of,  i.  474 

vertebral  column,  i.  35 

teeth,  i.  373 
Scymnus  lichia,  skull  of,  i.  78 
Scymnus  nicseensis,  semination  of,  i.  590 
Sea-lion,  bones  of,  ii.  497 
Seal,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  445 

bones,  ii.  488,  494 

salivary  gland,  iii.  404 
Sebastes,  gills  of,  i.  480 

liver,  i.  427 
Selaehe  maxima,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  415, 
417,  423 

growth,  i.  611 

kidneys,  i.  534 

liver,  i.  426 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  570 

myelencephalon,  i.  273 

organ  of  sight,  i.  334 

vertebral  column,  i.  33 
Selachii,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Semiophorus,  teguments  of,  i.  5r)6 
Semnopithecus  entellus,  alimentary  canal 
of,  iii.  432,  446 

osseous  system,  ii.  519,  633 
Semnopithecus      fascicularis,      alimentary 

cnnal,  iii.  433,  446 
Semnopithecus  melalophis,  osseous  system 

of,  ii.  619 
Seps,  teeth  of,  i.  401 
Serpents.     See  Ophidia 


8XB 
Shark,  oerebellnm  of;  i.  287 
looomotioo,  i.  245 
pecroral  fins  of,  i.  257 
skeleton,  i.  245 
Sheep,  alimeotaxy  canal  of,  iii.  471 
bones,  ii.  462,  474 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  214 
Shrews,  teeth  of,  iii.  301 
Siamang,  bones  of,  iL  520,  et  seq. 

skeleton  of,  ii.  291 
Sieboldia,  male   oixans  of  senentioci 

i.  676,  677 
Sillago,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Siloride,  alimentaj^  canal  of,  L  421 
dermoskeleton,  1.  193 
liyer,  i.  425 
locomotion,  i.  268 
nerres,  i.  299 
organ  of  tondi,  i.  325 
osseous  dermal  plates  of,  i.  248 
Silnms,  organ  of  si^ht^  i.  355 
pectoral  limb,  i.  166,  167 
teeth,  i.  371 
Siloms  ghinis,  absorbents  o£,  i.  457 
arteries,  i.  489 
teeth,  i.  369 
veins,  i.  468 
Siredon.     See  Axolotes 
Siren,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
characters  of,  i.  6 
adrenals,  i.  543 

female  organs  of  generation,  L  6a 
gills,  i.  614,  515 
heart,  i.  606 
kidneys,  i.  637 
larynx,  i.  627 
liver,  i.  448,  451 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  179 
teeth,  i.  391 
teguments,  i.  652 
thymus  body,  i.  ,565 
vertebral  column,  i.  47 
veins,  i.  501 
Sirenia,  alimentary  canal,  iii.  454 
characters,  ii.  281 
heart,  iii.  521 
liver,  iii.  478 
nervous  system,  iii.  75 
organs  of  generation,  iii.  660 
hearing,  iii.  226 
sight,  iii.  260 
smell,  iii.  210 
respiratory  system,  iii.  579 
I  teeth,  iii.  283 

'  tongue,  iii.  19  ( 

osseous  system,  ii.  429 
skeleton,  ii.  429 

A.  vertebrate  column    ii. 
cervicals,  ii.  43aU3 
dorsiil,  ii.  430-432 
lumbo-caudal,  ii.  43 
sacnil,  ii.  430-432 

B.  skull,  ii.  433 
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Sirenia — nkelQion^conHnued. 

rostral,  ii.  433 
maxillary,  ii.  484 
mandible,  ii.  434 
C.  bones  of  the  limbs,  ii.  435 
scapula,  ii.  435 
humems,  ii.  436 
radius,  ii.  436 
ulna,  ii.  436 
carpals,  ii.  436 
Sitta,  characters  of,  ii.  10 
Sivatherium,  horns  of,  iii.  626 

skull,  ii.  473 
Skate,  blood-discs  of,  i.  4 
Skeleton,  archetype,  i.  29 
Sloth,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  460 

three-toed,  bones  of,  ii.  399,  406 
Smaris,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 
Solenodon,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  427, 428 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 

t«eth,  iii.  304,  306 
Soleotalpa,  characters  of,  i.  xxxiii 
Sorcidffi,  characters  of,  ii.  277,  296 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  427 

mus<ky  glands,  iii.  634 

teeth,  iii.  306,  313 
Sorex  araneus,  oi^n  of  hearing  of.  iii.  229 
Spalacotherinm,  teeth  of,  iii.  302,  303,  790 
Spalax  typhlus,  mouth  of,  iii.  386 

organ  of  sight,  iii.  246 

skull,  iii.  376 
Sparidse,  characters  of,  i.  11 

alimentary  canal  of,  i.  421 
Spams  (Epibulus)  insidiator,  locomotion  of, 
i.  250 

skull,  i.  119,  122 
Spatularia.     See  Planirostra. 
Spermophilus,  mouth  of,  iii.  386 
Sphagebranchus,  ^lls  of,  i.  478 
Sphargis,  oviposition  of,  i.  618 

teguments,  i.  667,  $59-661 

vertebral  column,  i.  61,  62 
Species,  definition  of,  iii.  792 

extinction  of,  i.  xxxiv ;  iii.  797 

origin  of,  i.  xxxiii ;  iii.  793 

succession  of,  iii.  789 
Spheniscus,  eggs  of,  ii.  266 
Sphenosaurus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  53 
Sphynena,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  426 

air-bladder,  i.  491 

teeth,  i.  372,  376,  377,  378,  382 
Sphyraenids,  chiuucters  of,  i.  11 
Spiaer-monkey,  bones  of,  ii.  616,  e/  seq. 
Spinachorbinus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  36 
Spinacidse,  characters  of,  i.  1 3 

alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 
Spinax,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  413,  423 

development,  i.  610 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  670 

semination,  i.  690 
Spinax  acanthias,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416 

female  ot^ikdb  of  generation,  i.  673 

pectoral  limb,  i.  168 


STB 

Spermaceti,  where  lodged  in  the  skull,  ii. 

421 
Sperm-cells  of  Fishes,  i.  689 
Spurs  of  Birds,  ii.  74 
Squalodon.     Ske  Zeuglodon 
Squamipinnes,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
Squatina,  heart  of,  i.  474 

skull,  i.  76-78,  81,  82 

vertebral  column,  i.  33,  36 
SquatinidjB,  characters  of,  i.  16 
Squirrel,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  421 

csecum,  iii.  424 
Squirrel,  climbing,  bones  of,  ii.  383 
Squirrel,  flying,  bones  of,  ii.  384 
Stellio,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 

larynx,  i.  529 
Stenops  gracilis,  larynx  of,  iii.  597 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

osseous  system,  ii.  612,  642 

teeth,  iii.  314 
Stenops  javanicus,  csecum  of,  iii.  431 
Stenops  tardigradus  (Loris,  «yn.),  arteries 
of,  iii.  546 

cscum,  iii.  431 

organs  of  generation,  female,  iii.  701, 
702 

salivary  glands,  iii.  406 

tongue,  iii.  195 
Stenorhynchus  leptonyx,  vertebral  column 

of,  496 
Stenorhynchus  serridens,  teeth  of,  iii.  336, 
337.  369 

vertebral  column,  ii.  489,  495 
Sterna,  characters  of,  ii.  9 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  70 
Sterrink,  bones  of,  ii.  495 
Stoat,  bones  of,  ii.  501 
Strepeirhina.     See  Lemuridfe 
Streptospondylus,  characters  of,  i.  17 

development  of  vertebrae,  i.  34 

vertebral  column,  i.  69 
Strigidse,  air-cells  of,  ii.  214 

alimentarv  canal,  ii.  171 

kidneys,  ii.  227 

organ  of  hearing,  ii.  134 

oi^n  of  sight,  ii.  139-141,  143 

osseous  system,  ii.  27,  49 
Strigops,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  28 

dorsal  vertebrae  and  sternum,  ii.  28 
skull,  ii.  68 
Strix  praticola,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  28 
Stromateus,  characters  of.  i.  xxxii 
Stromateus  fiatola,  alimentary  canalof,i.  416 

changes  with  growth,  i.  612 
Struthio,  characters  of,  ii.  6,  12,  13 

adrenals,  ii.  229 

air-cells,  ii.  214,  216 

air-passages,  ii.  219 

alimentary   canal,    ii.  158,   161,   167t 
169,  170,  171,  173 

blood,  ii.  184 

generative  system,  ii.  242,  246,  261, 
256,  257 
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SB,  98,  101,  102,  103,  lOi, 


organ  of  tight,  ii.  139,  140 

oweoos  lysieiD,  ii.  IS,  18,  21,  23,  2i, 
29,  33,  3S,  43-61,  6i,  64,  M,  78,  80, 
81,83 

t«^mciiUr;  «jit«m,  ii.  236 

vains,  ii.  204 
Stiii  flBmmea,  cbanctera  of,  i.  25 

slimenlATT  canfti,  ii.  171 

omeooB  B7«leio,  ii.  2S 

legumeDtuj  ayMem,  ii.  232 
Sturgeon,  dermal  bonj  plaUa  of,  i 

locomolion,  i.  262 
velocily  of,  i.  265 
Sturiooidte,  chancten  of,  i.  12 

gilU,  i.  478 

locomotion,  i.  246 

vertebral  column,  l  41 
StoTDni.  choracten  of,  ii.  10 


248 


*Bg8. 


i.267 


Subnnidc,  limb-bonea  of.  ii.  609 

uriniirj  sjitem,  iii.  608 
SubursuB  omHlus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  608 
SubnrBos  ihibetanns,  oi^ns  of  tsate  of,  iii. 

197 
Sudis  (lyn.  AmpaimB)  g]g<ie,  locomotion  of, 
i.  247 

organ  of  hearing,  i.  372 

Bkall,  i.  lis,  120,123 

vertebral  column,  i.  11 
Soidie,  luBgsof,  iii.  683 


ekuU,  ii.  469 
Sola,  nlimeatury  canal  of,  ii.  167,  161 
ipular  arch  and  limbs,  ii,  71 


scapular  arch 
skull,  ii.  64 


ii.  67 

Sub  babjrouBsa,  spleen  of,  iii.  561 
Sua  larvatua.  skull  of,  ii.  469,  470 
Sua  scrofii,  chnraclrs  of,  ii.  286 
alimentar;  canal,  iii.  465 
arteries,  iii,  647 
limb-boncB,  ii.  480,  481 
liver,  iii.  479 
moulb.  iii.  361,  392 
nerves,  iii.  172,  174 
organ  of  bearing,  iii.  232 
oigan  of  sight,  iii.  21 3 
organ  of  smell,  iii.  213 
organ  of  taete,  iii.  195 
prosencephalon,  iii.  123 
Ballvory  glunds,  iii.  4U3 
skull,  ii.  467,  409 
Bvmpalbetic  system,  iii.  181 


TAP 

Sue  scrofa — ctmiintied. 

teeth,  iii.  340,  343,  344,  84i 

tasks,  iii.  344 

vertebtal  column,  ii.  466 
Sweat-glands,  iii.  613 
Svimming,  iii.  65 
Svord-Qah,  locomotion  oi^  i.  S65 
Sympatbetic,  or  ganglioiiic  Byatni 
Synaptnta,  chsracten  of,  i.  nxii 
Synbruichidn,  chmcteFs  of.  i.  1( 
Synbranchus,  gilla  of,  i.  478,  482 

skull,  i.  96 
8jngnalbid«,  charactera  of,  i,  12 
Syngnathiis,  alimentaty  cnnal  of, 

dermoakeleton,  i.  195 

male  organs  of  senpnition 
673 

vertebral  column,  i.  3g 
SyngnathuB  acus,  fecundation  of, 
SyngnatbuB  aphiodon,  fscundatioi: 
Synodonlis,  organ  of  sight  of  i   3 

skull,  i.  108 
Sjminm,  blood  of,  ii.  184 

Uver,  u.  175 
Syrrbaptea,  OBseous  system  of,  ii, 

TACHTDE0MU9,  looomotion  c 
teeth,  i.  401 

Tacbypetea,  characters  of,  ii.  9 
ossoonBBjslem,  ii.  21,  23,   3i 
68,  70-72,  76 
TEenioidei,  characters  of,  !.  Ii 
Tahitian,  skull  of,  ii.  S66 
T^pa  cffica,  organ  of  sighl  w.tQtii 


2{ 


246 

Talpa  euBjpea,  cburaclera  of,  i 
adrenals,  iii.  670 
aliment«i7  canal,  iii.  428 
development,  iii.  729 
hair,  iii.  620 
heart,  iii.  520 
lungs,  iii.  577 
mammary  glands,  iii.  J'd 
mesenceph^on,  iii.  98 
muscles,  iii.  17 
nerves,  iii.  147,  152 
organs  of  generation,  malo,  iij. 

organ  of  sight,  absent  in,  iij    2 
skull,  ii.  389,  390 
Hpleen,  iii.  660 
teeth,  tii.  301,  303,  304,  309 
verlobral  column,  ii.  386 
Talpids,  characters  of.  ii.  296 
mosencephalon.  iii.  98 

leclh,  iii.  304,  310 
Tantalus,  skull  of,  ii,  57 
Tanystopbcus,  vertebral  column  of, 
Tapinis,  characters  of,  ii.  283,  285.  : 
arteries,  iii.  534 


•J 
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Tapirus  americanus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  458,  464 

development,  iii.  736 

heart,  iii.  622 

habitat,  iii.  794 

larynx,  iii.  593 

lungs,  iii.  681 

limb-bones,  ii.  466 

mouth,  iii.  391 

oi^gans  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664 

female,  iii.  694 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  232,  233 

organs  of  sight,  iii.  261 

organs  of  smell,  iii.  211 

skull,  ii.  449 

teeth,  iii.  343,  367 

urinary  system,  iii.  606 

vertebral  column,  ii.  444 
Tapirus  malayanus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
iii.  468 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  664 

vertebral  column,  ii.  448 
Tarsipes,  teeth  of,  iii.  265,  289 
Tarsius  spectrum,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii. 
431 

lungs,  iii.  582 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  672 

muscles,  iii.  63 

osseous  system,  ii.  612,  626,  642 

teeth,  iii.  314 
Taxidea  Labradorea,  mammary  glands  of, 
iii.  780 

teeth,  iii.  333 
Teeth ;  dental  tissues,  i.  369 

dentine,  i.  369 

cement,  i.  369,  360 

enamel,  i.  359,  360 

chemical  composition,  i.  362 
Tegumentary  system.     See  Aves  ;    Mam- 
malia; Pisces;  Reptilia 
Tejus  nieropunctatus,  skull  of,  i.  166,  166 

teeth,  1.  388 
Teleology  {syn,  final  purpose),  i.  vi,  xzv ; 

iii.  787 
Teleosaurus,  characters  of,  i.  17 

dermoskeleton,  i.  198 
Teleostei,  i.  248 
Teleostomi,  characters  of,  i.  7 

female  organs  of  generation,  i.  672 
Tenuirostres,  characters  of,  ii.  147 

beak,  ii.  147 
Terrapenes,  characters  of,  i.  1 7 
Testudo,  characters  of,  i.  17 

liver,  i.  451 

myelencephalon,  i.  292 

organ  of  nesring,  i.  344 

pectoral  limb,  i.  174 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  1 86 

skull,  i.  167 

teeth,  i.  386 

teguments,  i.  658,  659,  660 

vertebral  column,  i.  61,  64 
Testudo  Cone],  larynx  of,  i.  629 


Testudo  elephautopus,  larynx  of,  i.  529 

liver,  i.  452 

skull,  i.  88 

vertebral  column,  i.  65 
Testudo  grseca,  absorbents  of,  i.  469 

alimentary  canal,  i.  445 

heart,  i.  509 

larynx,  i.  529 

liver,  i.  462 

nerves,  i.  313,  314 

organ  of  sight,  i.  340 

ovulation,  ii.  592 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  188 
Testudo  indica,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  446 

organs  of  touch,  i.  327 

scent-gland,  i.  562 
Testudo  polyphemus,  alimentary  canal  of, 
i.  446 

absorbents,  i.  526 

liver,  i.  450 

pancreas,  i.  454 
Testudo  tabulatu,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  445 

kidneys,  i.  541 

larynx,  i.  529 

pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  1 87 
Tetraceros.     See  Antilope  quadricomis 
Tetragonurus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  416 
Tetrao,  osseous  system  of,  ii.  27,  57,  66 
Tetrao  urogallus,  genenitive  system  of,  ii. 
267 

organ  of  taste,  ii.  129 

skull,  ii.  57 
Tetrodrodon,  air-bladder  of,  i.  491 

alimentary  canal,  i.  415 

development  of  vertebrae,  i.  41,  42,  43 

electric  organs,  i.  350 

gills,  i.  481 

myelencephalon,  i.  272 

skuU,  i.  83 
Tetronyx,  skull  of,  i.  130,  131 
Thalassidroma,  sternum  of,  ii.  21 
Thalassorhinus,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  422 
Thalicynus,  alimentary  canal  of,  iii.  420 

mammary  glands,  iii.  774 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  208 

prosencephalon,  iii.  104,  106 

skull,  ii.  342 

teeth,  iii.  286,  286 

vertebral  column,  iii.  343 
Thamnophilus,  lower  larynx  of,  ii.  224 
Thaumatogeny,  iii.  814 
Therimorpha  (jsyn.  Anoura),  characters  of, 
i.  15 

development,  i.  629 

respiratory  actions  of,  i.  532 
Theutididse,  characters  of,  i.  1 1 
Thylacoleo,  dentition  of,  iii.  790 

skull,  ii.  343,  350 

teeth,  iii.  293,  294 
Thylacotherium  (ftyn.  Amphitherium),  cha- 
racters of,  i.  XXX  i 

teeth,  iii.  287,  294,  302 
Thymaillus,  vertebral  column  of,  i.  43 
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TbynnQB  mlgans,  arteries  of,  i. 
skull,  i.  lOT 
t«gumtiilii.  i.  648 


rUiquii  sriDcoides,  dennoskeleton  of,  i.  198 

lurjni,  i.  6-27 

male  or^oi  of  generation  of,  i.  680 
TinftmnH,  uueoua  system  of.  ii.  16,  32,  34, 

86,  49,  S3,  6fi 
TiOc»,  arleries  of,  i.  488 

dpvelupm?  Dt,  i.  6U2 

nervf-B,  i.  297 

t«elh,  i.  370 
Toad,  locomotion  of,  i.  262,  263 
Todus,  dorsal  vcrtebrje  and  aternnm  of,  ii. 

28 
Torpfdinidffi,  rliamdoni  of,  i.  13 
Toi^MdoOalTatiii.alinienlHrjcniialof.i.llS 

electric  UTpana,  i,  213,  360 

heart,  i.  474 


Torpedo  mormoraU,  ovulation  in,  i.  598 
TortoiM,  lirain  uf,  i.  290,  296 

chanu'ters  of,  i.  17 
Tortrix,  leetli  of,  i.  39.S 
Totaniu,  strrnum  of,  ii.  26 
Totipalmatte,  charact*T«  of,  ii.  9 
Toiodon,  teeth  of,  iii.  293 
Tmchinua  draco,  myelcneeplialon  of,  i.  283 
TncbvpIerqB,  alinicDtar}?  cunal  of,  i.  417 

air-bludder,  i.  403 
Trachysanrua,  tcgumenia  of,  i.  !i65 
Tragulos,  development  of,  iii.  737 

limh-boiU'B,  ii.  483 

orgaoB  of  generatioQ,  female,  iii.  896 

OBseoua  aj-stem,  ii.  298 

pliisi>ncephaloD,  iii.  114,  120,  Vii,  122, 
123 

aknll,  ii.  471,  472 

teeth,  iii.  3.il 
Tragulos  jnrHiiiciilus,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  484 
TragnluH  knacbil,  ulimeutary  canal  of,  iii. 
487 

bloo.i,  iii.  515 

limb.bonc!'.  ii.  486 

liver,  iii.  481 
Tiagutna  napn.  litrtb-bunes  of,  ii.  486 
Tnigulus  pigiiiciin.  brain  of,  iii.  143 
TrilionolonotuB,  thyroid  Injdy  of,  1.  66S 
Triehwhus  cosmania,  chnractcTs  of,  ii.  289 

limb-bones,  ii.  507 
mammary  glands,  iii.  7SU 
skull,  ii.  498 
teeth,  iii.  338 
Tcrlebr.l1  colirmn,  ii.  490 


in 


THO 

Tricfaiunis,  chirscten  of,  i.  miii 

teeth,  i.  370 
TrichodoD,  teeth  of,  i.  377 
Tricbogaater,  org^n  of  toiKb  of,  i. ; 
Trigeminy]  nerre,  £labrs,  i.  KOi 
TrigU,  alimeDi&iy  (wtial  of,  i.  i: 

myelencephalon,  i.  371,  284 

nerres,  i.  898 

organ  of  touch,  i.  926 
Tngla  cucnitu,  air-bladder  of,  I.  41 
Trigla  hinmdo,  air-bladder  o(  L  ti 
TrigU  Ljn,  giUs  of,  i.  478 

liver,  i.  426 

male  organs  of  generation,  i.  i 

prloric  appeDdngce  and  paocrn 

akoU,  i.  101 
TrigODoeepbalits,  teeth  of,  i.  391 

t^ument,  L  6S5 
Tringa,  sternmn  of,  ii.  26 
Trionyx,  characlem  of,  i.  17 

fecundation,  i.  616 

female  organa  of  genemtioo,  L 

kidney,  i.  541 


]iv< 


L  448 


luDga,  i.  526 
organ  of  sight,  i.  331 
oif[«o  of  taste,  i.  327 
pelvic  arch  aod  limb,  i.  186, 1 
retpimtory  actions,  i.  630 
skull,  i.  131,  134 
teetli,  i.  386 
t^uments,  i.  557 
Tertebrol  column,  i 
Triton,  charactetB  of,  i. 

alimentoi;  canid,  i.  434 
arteries,  i.  618 
development,  i.  625-628 
fecnndiitiDii,  i.  614 
gilla.!.  613,  511 
leait,  i.  507 


i.  6t,  62, 


i.  638 


lungs,  i.  621 

myelencepbalon,  i.  260 

organ  of  sight,  i,  337 

reproducible  parts,  i.  666 

semination,  i.  591 

veins,  i.  502 

vertebral  column,  i,  48 
Triton  cristatus,  dereIopm«Dt  of,  6: 

fecundation,  i.  615 

ovipoaitioD,  i.  SI  6 

Triton  nuumoratoB,  i-eprodncible  i 

i.  666  * 

Triton  tttniatus,  male  orKans  of  ce 

of,  i.  678  '' 

Troi'hilid«,  characters  of,  ii,  1 1 

Uuk,  ii.  147 

muscles  of  the  vin^,  ii,  96 

myelenccpbaloi 


ii.  21 


i  • 


dorsal  vertebrse  and  stcr 

21,28 
K«pular  aich  and  limb*,  ii 
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TRO 

Trochilus,  osseous  system,  ii.  22 

donal  yertebne  and  stenram,  ii. 

22 
sacral  vertebne  and  tail,  ii.  32 
skull,  ii.  59 

scapular  arch  and  limbs,  ii.  66 
pelvic  limbs,  ii.  61 

tongue,  ii.  151 
Troglodytes,  characters  of,  i.  zzzii,  zxzr 
Troglodytes,  eggs  of,  ii.  257 
Troglodytes  Gorilla,  characters  o(  i.  sdz, 
zxxy;  ii.  291 

alimentary  canal,  iii.  434 

brain,  iii.  144 

locomotion,  iii.  71 

lungs,  iii.  582 

mouth,  iii.  393 

muscular  system,  iii.  54-59 

nervous  system,  iiL  127 

prosencephalon,  iii.  127,  138 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  236 

organ  of  smell,  iii.  216 

skeleton,  ii.  523,  536-538,  546-553, 
572 ;  iii.  522 

teeth,  iii.  317-322 

voice,  iii.  601 
Troglodytes  niger,  characters  of,  i.  zxxii ; 
ii.  273 

alimentary  canal,  iiL  434 

larynx,  iii.  600 

lungs,  iii.  582 

male  organs  of  generation,  iii.  678 

muscles,  iii.  52 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  236 

prosencephalon,  iii.  127,  130,  131 

skeleton,  ii.  521,  522 
skull,  ii.  535,  545 

teeth,  iii.  317,  321 
Trogonidse,  characters  of,  ii.  11 
Tropidolepis,  teeth  of,  i.  403 
Tropidurus,  teguments  of,  i.  556 
Trygon,  dermoskeleton  of,  i.  194 

heart,  i.  474 
Trygonidae,  characters  of,  i.  13 
Tupaia   (syn.    Glysorex,   Cladobates),  ali- 
mentary canal  of,  iii.  427,  428 

female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  689 

organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 

teeth,  iii.  307 
Tupinambis  teguexin,  teeth  of,  i.  401 
Turacus,  osseous  system,  ii.  32 
Turdus  musicus,  characters  of,  ii.  11 

development  of  feathers,  ii.  237 

generative  system,  ii.  247 
Turdus  pilaris,  tongue  of,  ii.  158 
Turtle,  brain  of,  i.  290.  291,  295 

characters  of,  i.  17 
Turtle,  mud,  characters  of,  i.  17 
Tusks  of  hog,  iii.  344 

walrus,  iii.  338 

elephant,  iii.  359 
Typhlops,  organ  of  hearing  ot,  i.  848 
T^rannus,  tegnmentaij  oigaiifl  ot,  ii.  288 
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TTNGUICULATA,  characters  of,  ii.  288 
U   prosencephalon,  iii.  128 

skeleton,  ii.  128 
Ungulata,  characters  of,  i.  zzviii-zxz ;  ii. 
280-286,  295,  296 

development,  iii.  732 

heart)  iii.  522 

limb-bones,  ii.  487 

mammary  glands,  iii.  778 

muscular  system,  iii.  1 

organs  of  touch,  iii.  168 

peculiar  glands,  iii.  638 

prosencephalon,  iii.  128 

spines,  in.  623 

teeth,  iii.  340 

A.  homologies  of  the  parts  of  the 
grinding  surface,  iii.  340 

B.  Artiodactyla,  iii.  848 

C.  Perissodactyla,  iii.  352 

D.  Proboscidia,  iii.  359 
veins,  iii  555 

Upeneus,  liver  of,  i.  427 

nerves,  i.  306 

skull,  i.  120 
Uperoleia,  teeth  of^  i.  392 

teguments,  i.  552 
Upupa,  pancreas  ot  ii>  178 

scent-follicles,  ii.  230 
Uranoscopus,  organ  of  sight  of,  i.  881 

organ  of  touch,  i.  826 

skull,  i.  119 
Uria,  osseous  system  o^  ii.  19,  25,  81,  84, 
36,  57,  82,  63 

external  sexual  characters,  ii.  267 
Urinary  system  of  Aves,  ii.  226 

Fishes,  i.  533 

Reptiles,  i.  537 

Mammalia,  iii.  604 
Urodela.    See  Ichthyomorpha 
Ursidae,  bones  of  the  limbs  of,  ii.  508 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 

skull,  ii.  499 

vertebral  column,  ii.  490,  494 
Ursus  americanus,  development  of,  iii.  745 
Ursus  arctos,  larynx  of,  iii.  595 

organs  of  generation,  male,  iii.  669 

organ  of  hearing,  iii.  234 

prosencephalon,  iii.  118 

skull,  ii.  499 

teeth,  iii.  329,  335,  371 
Ursus  ferox,  brain  of,  iii  1 48 

skull,  ii.  500 
Ursus  labiatus,  vertebral  column  of,   ii. 

490 
Ursus  maritimus,  female  organs  of  .genera- 
tion of,  iii.  699 

hair,  iii.  618 

skull,  ii.  500 

vertebral  column,  ii.  490 


VAGINA,  hunuui,  iii  708 
Vanellus,  skull  of,  ii  49,  58 
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Yanfft,  beak  of,  ii  146 
Varanua  bmttatst,  teeth  of^  i.  404 
YaranuB  niloticos,  organ  of  Bight  of,  i.  389 
pectoral  limb,  i.  174 
pelyic  arch  and  limb^  i.  190, 191 
Bkull,  i.  166 
teeth,  i.  366,  404 
Yaranns  Tariegatns,  teeth  oi,  i.  404 
YaranoB,  vertebral  column  ol^  i.  68 
Yegetatiye  repetitioiu    8m  InelatiTV  lepe- 

tition 
Yertebra,  type  segment  or,  i.  27 
Yertebrates,  characterB  of^  L  1 

derelopmental  charaeten,  i,  8 
PiBcine  modification,  i«  4 
Bepdlian  modification,  L  6 
ATian  modiflfafacm,  L  6 
yf^tn^i^yi  modification,  i.  6 
genetic  and  thermal  distinction,  1.6 
orders  of  Hmmatocnra,  L  7 
oeBeouB  system,  i.  19 

dasBes  of  bone,  i,  26 
composition,  L  19 
dey^opment,  i.  21 
erowth,  i.  23 
sab-aasses  of  HKmatoeiya,  or  cold- 
blooded Yertebrates,  L  7 
Yespeitilio,  hibernation  of,  ii.  4 
mnscles,  lii.  4 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  229 
Bkull,  ii.  387 
spleen,  iii.  662 
Vespertilio  emaiginatus^  development  of, 

iii.  730 
Yespertilia  marinas,  bones  of  the  limbs  of, 
ii.  392 
alimentary  canal,  iii.  429 
organ  of  taste,  iii.  192 
teeth,  iii.  310 
Yespeitilio  noctola,  development  o^  iii.  730, 
731 
myelon,  iii.  74 
organ  of  hearing,  iii.  74 
Yespertilio  scrotinos,  male  organs  of  gene- 
ration of,  iii.  667 
Yinago,  characters  of^  ii.  10 
Yipera  (Echidna)  arietans^  longs  of,  i.  624 
Yipera  berus,  female  organs  of  generation, 
i.  586 
development,  i.  636, 637 
organ  of  sight,  i.  338 
poison-glands,  i.  663 
teeth,  I  397 
Yipera  cerastes,  ovulation  in,  i.  699 

teguments,  i.  664 
Yiperidse,  lungs  of,  i.  624 

oviposition,  i.  616 
Yital  force  in  Reptiles,  i.  316 
Yiverra  civetta,  anal  glands  of,  iii.  637 
female  organs  of  generation,  iii.  700 
limb-bones,  ii.  609 
skull,  u.  602 
vertebral  column,  ii.  492 


Yiverra  genettm,  anal  glaadb  oC  HL  617 

limb-bones,  uL  610 

mammary  glands,  iii.  780 
Yivena  sibetta,  mala  obduib  of  anefati 

of,  iii.  670 
Yiverrids,  teeth  o^  liL  380 
Yocal  ornn  in  Avea,  iL  221-SSS 
Yoice  in  Mammalia,  iii.  6U 
Yole,  mask,  skull  of,  iL  876 
Yole,  water,  osseous  system  o£,  iL  881 
Yolitores,  characters  of,  ii.  10 

alimentary  canal  oi^  iu.  421 

pelvis,  ii.  82 

sternum,  ii.  28 
Yomer,  characters  of,  i.  'yg-g^^j 
Yulture,  heart  of^  iL  186 

liver,  ii.  174 

organ  of  sight,  ii.  189 

osseous  s^ratem,  ii.  19,  68^  69 

soeat-li[^eles,  ii.  280 

spleen,  ii.  230 


WALRUS,  bones  o^  ii.  490,  et  uq. 
teeth,  iiL  388  ^ 

tusks,  iii.  338 
Weasel,  teeth  of,  iii.  833 

bones,  iu  601 
Whale,  skeleton  of,  ii.  280 
bones,  ii.  416 
brain,  iii.  119 
Wings  of  Aves,  ii.  94 
Wolf,  bones  of,  ii.  492,  et  seg. 
Wombat,  brain  of,  iii.  104,  106 
osseous  system,  ii.  330 


XENODERMTJS,  teguments  of,  i.  664 
Xiphodon,  characters  of,  ii.  286 
Xiphosurus  velifer,  dermoskeleton  of 

198 
Xiphias,  alimentary  canal  of  i.  420 
gills,  i.  479 
liver,  i.  427 
locomotion,  i.  262 
organ  of  eighty  i.  332,  384 
pelvic  arch  and  limb,  i.  1 79 
skull,  i.  107,118;  ii.  64 
vertebral  column,  i.  38 


ZEBRA.     See  Equus  zebra 
Zeuglodon  (syn.  Squalodon),    skdel 

of,  ii.  424 
teeth,  iii.  266,  284,  369 
Zeus,  gills  of,  i.  480 

skull,  i.  119 
Ziphius,  limb-bones  of,  ii.  427,  428 
teeth,  iii.  266 
vertebral  column,  ii.  419 
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ZOA 

Zoarees,  fecundation  of,  i.  600 

female  organs  of  generation  of,  i.  674 

tegnmenta,  i.  646 
ZonosauniSy  tegmnenta  of,  i.  566 
Zonnms,  tegninenta  of,  655 
Zootoka,  charaeten  of,  i.  6 ;  ii.  266 
Zootoca  mnralia,  femala  organs  of  genera- 
tion of,  i.  683,  687 

OTolation,  i.  699 


ZTG 


Zjgsena,  alimentary  canal  of,  i.  423 

development,  i.  609 

liver,  i.  426,  427 

oigans  of  sight,  i.  336 

skull,  i.  81 

vertebral  column,  i.  86 
ZjgsnidsB,  characters  of,  i.  13 

oigana  of  sight,  i.  336 
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to  (brm  9  roll.  4to.    Toi.  L  in  Tiro  Paiia,    I 
price  £3  lOa.  now  ready.  | 

Thesaunu  of  English  Words  uuA  | 
Phraeca,  daaUed  and  amsgad  le  aa  to 
belli  lata  the  Expieaalon  of  Ideafc  and  aMtat 
la  Utarary  Compoaltkin.  ByP.  ILBtMHT, 
1I.D.    New  Edillon.    Crown  8to.  IDt.  Ml 


ax  LONGUAXS  ud  CO.  6 

Leotores  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 

goaga,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Inetitatlaii. 
ByHAxMuUJ[mM.A.TBylorianPi«fa«*or 
In  the  Unirenily  (f  Oxford.  Finar  Sxnua, 
FilUi  Edition,  lit.    Skcosu  aiolu,  ISl 

Chapters  on  Language.  By  F,  W. 
Fahrah,  M.A  F.K.S.  late  Fellow  of  Tiln. 
CoU.  Cambridge    Crown  8to.  Si.  U. 

The  Debater ;  a  8eriei  of  Completa 
Debatee,  OatLinee  of  Debalee,  and  Qaeatlone 
fbr  DIicuaaiML    By  F.  Rowtoh.    Pep.  Be. 

A  Course  of  English  Beading, 
adapted  to  every  taste  and  capadtyi  or. 
How  and  What  to  Bead.  By  the  Bev.  J. 
PrcROF-r,  EA    Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  t*. 

Wnntini  of  En^iah  Iiiterature, 
IliMorlcal  and  Critical :  with  ■  Chapter  Ml 
EnglitbMetrea.  By  THOMAa  Abxoli>,  H.A. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8ro.  7*.  Bd, 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Tolnioe.  Edited  bythoBav.J.W.WAHm, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8ra  IKl&I, 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  tbe  Old  Teatunent)  with  a  New 
Tranalation.  By  H.  IL  Kaluch,  Fb.  D. 
ToL.  I.  Cfluu,  Sto.  ISi.  or  adapted  Ibr  tfaa 
Qenenl  Beader,  12i.  Tor.  II.  Exodia,  ISi. 
or  adapted  for  the  Geueral  Beader,  lU. 
Vol.  III.  LrrUina,  Paht  I.  ISn  Or  adapted 
fbr  the  General  Itaadcr,  St. 

A.  Hebrew  Qrammar,  wtth  SxerotaM. 
By  the  eamo.  Past  I.  OaUiiut  wiA  Etm- 
cittt,  Sro.  n,.6d.  Kit,  Sa.  Pakt  IL  Ba- 
ctp&nid  Ftirmt  imd  Outttnttliont,  lit.  Si. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    Bf 

J.T.  Wnnc,  D.D.  of  Coipua  Chriiti  Col- 
lage, and  J.  K  RiiiDUC,  KJl.  ofSt.  Edmnnd 
Halt,  Oxford.  Imp.  Sra  pp.  2,1^  prioeOi. 

A  Kaw  Xiatln-BiigllBh  Dtntioiuwri 
abridged  from  the  larger  work  of  IfUtt  and 
RidiOi  (ao  above],  by  J.  T.  Warn,  D.D. 
Joint-Author.     Svo.  pp.  1,048,  prire  13ib 


The    Junior    Soholar'a   Iji 
DleUonary,  abridged  from  Iba  larger  work* 
of  Wkiu  and  mddU  (aa  aboTe},  by  J.  T. 
White,  D.D.    Square  ISmo.  pp.  661,  price 
I        7t.6d. 

'  An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  cob- 
j  talnlni;  all  the  Greek  Worda  nnd  by  Wiltera 
I       of  good  authority.    By  0.  D.  Toaal,  BjL 

Ptfth  EditboL    4ta.lli; 
Mr,  Tonga's  TSew  Lexicon,  Bn> 
I       gUA  and  Urei^  abridged  ftam  hli  larger 

«ak  (aa  above).    Sqnara  lino.  8a.  Bd. 
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A  Oreek-XngliBli  I^zioon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  O  LiDDELiii  D.D.  Dmb  of 
Christ  Ctaarch,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Matter 
of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  4to.  8U  6d 

▲  liozioon,  (}reek  and  Xnsllah, 
abridged  fh>m  Liddkll  and  Scott's  Orttk' 
EngK»h  Ltxieom,  Elerenth  Edition,  square 
12mo.  7«.  6<f. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  Uie 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  C«»mparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Bkitfet.    Sva  62i.  6dL 


A  Fraetioal    IMotioiUKry 

French  and  EngirUah  T  m^iiages 
fesflor  Li^2f  GoHTAJfBKAir,  n 
French  Examiner  for  Military 
Appointments,  &c.  12th  Editio 
revised.    Post  8to.  10a.  6<iL 


Gontaiiseaa*s  Pocket  jy. 
French  and  En^^liafa,  abridged 
above  by  the  Author.  New  £di 
price  8s.  GdL 

New  Praotioal  Biotionar; 

German  Language ;  Oerman-Ei 
English-German,  ]^y  the  Re 
Blacklbt,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Cab 
Fbibdlahder.    Post  8yo.  7t.  6c 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics 


Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  with  some 

Account  of  the  Yarions  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Anthor  of '  The  Recreations 
of  a  CoantT^'  Parson.'    Poet  8va  9s. 

Becreationa  of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Sxooxtd  Sbbiks.  Crown 
Syo.  ds.  6dL 

The  Commonplaoe  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8yo.  8*.  6dL 

Iieisnre  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory, .£stheticalt  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
mestic   By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  Cd 

The  Auttunn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.    By  the  same.    Grown  Syo.  Sf.  6dL 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Second  Series.  By  the  same. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6<1 

Critical  Sasays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
selected  fh>m  Essays  contributed  to  Fruta^^ 
M^gaxinM.  By  the  same.   Crown  8vo.  8«.  6cf 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Cnurch  of  a  Scottish  University  City.  By 
the  same.    Crown  8va  8s.  6dL 

Short  studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  Jamks  Avtuont  Fkoudb,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  8vo. 
price  12«. 

Studies  in  Parliament:  a  Series  of 
Sketches  of  Leading  Politicians.  ByR.H. 
Button.  (Reprinted  from  the  PaU  Mall 
Gaxettc)    Crown  8vo.  4j.  6dL 

Lord  Maoaulay*8  Miscellaneous 

Writings. 
Ldrabt  Editiox,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait*  21s. 
People's  Edxtioit,  1  voL  crown  8vo.  4s.  6dL 


The  Bev.  Sydney  Smill 

eeiUmeons  Worics ;  incloding^  his 
tions  to  the  B^^bmrp/k  Bnitm. 
Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo-Sc. 

lOementary  Bketoluw  of  ICor 
sophy,  delivered  at  the  Rojal  1 
By  tlie  same  Author.     Fcp.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  l 
Stditet  Smith:  a  Selection  od 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Wri 
Conversation.    16moi.  6#. 

Bpigrams,  Ancient  andU 

Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  tt 
Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Rev.  Joi 
B.A.  Cambridge.  Second  Editio 
and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7a.  6dL 

The  Folk-lK>re  of  the  K< 

Counties  of  England  and  the  Boi 
W111.1AH  Henderson.  With  an 
on  Honsehold  Stories    by    the 
Barihg-Gould.    Crown  8vo.  9a 

Christian  Schools  and  Sd 

or,  Slratches  of  i^ucatioa  from  the 

Era  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  tl 

of*  The  Three  Chancellors,*  &c  2 
price  80s. 

The  Pedigree  of  the  Englis 

pie ;  an  Argument,  Historical  and  i 
on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Englj 
Thomas  Nicholas,  M.A.  rh.D. 

The  English  and  their  Orj 

Prologue  to  authentic  English  His 
Luke  Owrk  Pikr,  M.A.  Barrister 
8vo.  9fl. 
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I 

■^■hajs  seleoted  from  Oontribu-  i 

^  iiooMto  ih^JSdhUnirykBnmm,  BjtHeiibt 
^■-    BooBBib    Saeood  Edition.    8  Tola.  fep.  21fl. 

'Baaaon  and  Faith»  their  Claims  and 
'  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author.  Now 
Edition,  revlBed  and  extended.   Crown  8vo. 

^  The  BoUpae  of  Faith;  or,  a  Yinit  to  a 
BeligiooB  Sceptic  By  the  aame  Author. 
Elerenth  Edition.    Fcp.  6«. 

1}  Befenoe  of  the  ZSoUpae  of  Faith,  by  its 
(,      Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8«.6dL 

t  Beleotlona  from  the  Correapondence 
I  of  S.  £.  H.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author, 
r      Third  Edition.    Crown  Syo.  7t.  Bd. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

,  befaig  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religiout 
and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Gostoins. 
By  Max  M  Ullbr,  M.  A  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  Svo.  2it. 

'  The   Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  JAMsa  HiTTCHiaoB  Sm- 
LDTO.    2  Tolfl.  Sto.  28a. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  InductiYe  Method.  By 
J.  D.  Mobell*  M.A  LL.D.    8to.  12f. 

Slementa  of  Fayohologyt  containing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powera.  By 
the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7a.  6d, 


The    Senses  and  the   InteUeot. 

By  Albxabdbb  Baib,  M  JL  Prof,  of  Logio 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition. 
8to.  15a. 

The  Bmotiona  and  the  "WIU,  by  the 
aame  Author.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  16a. 

On  the  Study  of  Charaoter>  including 
an  Eatimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.    Syo.  9a. 

Time  and  Spaoe:  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.  By  Siiadwobth  H.  Hodgsov. 
8vo.  price  16t. 

Oooasional    Essays.     By    C.  W. 

HoBKYMB,  Author  of*  Talpa,  or  the  Chroni- 
cles of  a  Clay  Farm,'  &c.    16mo.  5«.  6dL 

The  Way  to  Best:  Resulu  from  a 

Life-search  after  Religious  Truth.  By 
B.  Yauohan,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  7a.  Cd, 

From  Matter  to  Spirit.    By  Sofuza 

E.  Db  Mobgan.  With  a  Prefkce  by  Pro- 
ftsaor  Db  Moboab.    Post  8yo.  8a.  6<f. 

The  Philosophy  of  Neoessity;  or. 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  CnABLBa  Bbat. 
Second  Edition.    8vd.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelinga  and 
Aifoctions.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8yo.  St,  6dL 

On  Foroe,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
latea.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  5«. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography,  ^x. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.   By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart,  M.A.  Ninth 
Edition,  revised ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18fl. 

Saturn  and  its  System,   By  Rxob- 

ABD  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  CoU.  London. 
8yo.  with  14  Plates,  14a. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stare.  By  the 
same  Author.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with  8  Maps. 
price  5«.  I 

Celestial   Oljeots   for   Ck>mmon  i 

Teleaoopes.  By  T.  W.  Wbbb,  M JL.F.R.Aja.   ; 
Rerised  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 

\_N«artjf  rttufy,        ' 

A  Gtoneral  Diotionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  StatisHpal, 
and  Historical  i  forming  a  eomplete 
Gaaettear  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kbrh 
JoHHflTQB,  F.R.SJB.  New  Editioa,  rerised 
to  July  1867.    8TO.81a.6dL 


M'CuUooh's  Diotionary,  Geogra- 
phical, Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Placea,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  Worid.  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns. 
ByFBEDERicK  Mabtib.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Maps,  £A  it. 

A  Manual  of  Gtoogpraphy,  Physical, 
Industrial,  and  PoliticaL  By  W.  Huohbs, 
F.R.Q.S.  Prof:  of  Geog.  in  King's  Coll.  and  in 
Queen's  Coll. Lond.  With6Mapfl.  Fcp.7t.6rf. 

The  States  of  the  Biver  Plate : 

their  Industries  and  Commerce,  Sheep 
Fanning,  Sheep  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding, 
and  Meat  Prsserringi  the  Employment  of 
Capital,  Land  and  Stock  and  (heir  Yalnea, 
Laboar  and  its  BemnneratiDn.  ByWiLraiD 
JjATUMMt  BnoBoe  A^na.  .  Seoend  Idition. 
8?e.lU 
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HflKWaii :  tbe  Patt,  PmeMnt,  uid  Fatnre 
of  its  ItlaBd-Klngilom :  u  Hiitorical  Ac- 
eout  of  the  Sandwich  Itlaiidt.  By  Haitlbt 
HoFKiirs,  Hawaiian  Conral-G«ieraU  &c. 
Saeood  Edition,  reriaed  and  cootinned; 
with  Portrait,  Map,  and  8  other  lUustra- 
tiooa.    Poet  8to.  12*.  6dL 


IfMlUdW^  TUMIBIUJ    of  C 

ph J,  PhyrioU,  Hifltorleid,  I>«eri| 
PoUtiod.  Edited  by  W.  Huomi 
With7Mapeeiid  JSPUtee.    Pep 

Fhysioal  Geography  for  fi 

and  General  Reader*.  By  If.  F. 
LL.D.    Fcp.  with  2  Cliart%  Sa.  M 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Bleinentary  Treatifle  on  Physics,  * 

Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the  nee  of 
Colleges  and  Scbooli.  Translated  and  edited 
ftom  Gakot's  'Elements  de  Phjsiqoe' 
(with  the  Aathor*8  sanction)  by  £.  Atkik- 
8oar,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and 
620  Woodcats.    Post  8vo.  15t. 

The   Elements   of    Physios   or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arsott, 
M.D.  F.R.&  Physician  Extraordinary  to  ■ 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Editiofi,  rewritten  and  , 
eompleted.    2  Parts,  8to.  21s. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 
coonexion  with  the  ordinary  lloTements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  U.  A  T.C.D.    8to.  lOt.  Sd 

Books  Classifled  and  Described. 

By  Berhhabd  Voir  Cotta.  An  English 
Edition,  by  P.  IL  Lawbrhce  (with  English, 
German,  and  French  Synonymes),  revised 
by  the  Author.    Post  8vo.  14«. 

Sound :  a  C!onrse  of  Eight  Leetoree  deli- 
versd  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Groat 
Britain.  By  Profeasor  John  Ttndall, 
LLD.  FJLa  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  Woodcuts,  9s. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 

Motion.  By  Professor  John  Ttndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.&  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  lOt.  6dL 

laight :  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FoBBES  WuiBLOW,  M.D.  D.CL.  Oxon. 
(Hon.).    Fcp.  8vo.  6^ 

Avi  Sseay  on  Dew,  and  several  Ap- 
pearances connected  with  it.  By  W,  C. 
Wells.  Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  L. 
P.  Casella,  F.R.A.S.  and  an  Appendix  by 
R.  Strachan,  F.M.S.    8vo.  6«. 

A   Treatise   on   Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A  Db  la  Riyb, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C  V.  Walker,  F.R.a  8  vole. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  X8  18s. 


A  Preliminary  IMsooorse  < 

Study  of  Xatural  IPhiloaopbr. 
John  F.  W.  Ubbscrku  Bait. 
Edition,  with  Vignette  Title.     Fc 

The     Correlation     of     pi 

Forces.    By  W.  R.  Gbotx,  Q.a 

Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  aogma 
Discourse  on    Continuity.     Svo. 
The    DtMnmrte  on    GnUimmty^    ee 
price  2s.  6<f 

MannalofG^eology.  By  a  Hai 

M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  THn.  ColL  i 
of  GeoL  in  the  Univ.  of  Dablin. 
Ediaon,  with  66  WoodcutSL     Fc^ 

A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  j.  pi 

M.A  Prof,  of  GeoL  in  the  Unir  id 
Fifth  EdiUon.    Fcp.  4s^ 

A  Glossary  of  Kineralog: 

H.  W.  Bbistow,  F.G.S.  of  the  & 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  4S6 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbc 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rer.  W. 
M.D.  F.R.a    2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  I 

Figures,  60i. 

Professor  Owen*s   Iieoturc 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy 
of    the    Invertebrate    Aoioiale. 
EdiUon,  with  235  Woodcuts.    Stol  j 

The  Comparative  Anatomy 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Anima] 
RiCHABD  OwEW,  F.R.S.  D.aU  1 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,200  Wa 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  21s.  each.  Vc 
(completing  the  work)  is  nearly  reat 

The  First  Man  and  His  Fla 

Creation,  considered  on  the  Prindi 
Common  Sense  from  a  Christian  P^ 
View;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  ] 
By  Gboboe  Moore,  M.D.  M.R.CP. 
Post  8vo.  8f .  6d. 
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The  frlnitiTS  Tiihahitjnta  of 
BcuidfiutTia :  to  Eiuj  on  CompinUrg 
EtiiRograph;,  and  >  contribution  to  the 
HUtoTf  of  the  Davala|iem«nt  <J  Hanklnd. 

Containiagk  ducrlption  of  tbe  ImplemtnU, 
Dwallings,  Tombs,  tnd  Moda  of  LlTing  of 
lh«  SkvigM  In  tha  North  of  Enrope  darlog 
th*  Stoat  Age.  By  Svss  Nilswh.  Tnn*- 
Utad  from  the  Antboi'i  US.  of  the  Third 
Edition;  irilbanlnlrodDCtlanbySirJoHM 
LvBBOCE.    Sto.  with  nuDeroui  Plitaa. 

(tftartfnaJf. 

The  Lake  Dwellinga  of  Svitaur-  , 

Und  ind  other  FarU  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  F. 
SiLLBR,  Praldant  of  tha  Antiquarian  Aaso- 
datlon  of  Ztliich.  Tiuulated  and  airanged 
br  J.  £■  Lbs,  F.8.A.  F.0.8.  Asthor  of 
'Iiot  SilnnUB.'  With  HTcrml  WwnIcbU 
and  nearlj  100  Plata  of  ngnraa.  Bo^al 
8T0.  SU  id. 

Homw  witlioat  Huula:  •  Dwsrip-  i 

tioo  of  tha  Habitatiani  of  Anlnala,  claMwl 
BoMiding  to  thair  Piindpla  of  Cowtniction. 
BjBaT.  J.O.Wood,  HJL  FX-R  With 
about  IM  TIgnettM  m  Wood  (M  ttall  iba 
of  page).  Second  Edition.  Sto.  Um. 
Blbla  Aalsuja;  balog  in  Account  of  the 
Tariona  Birda,  BcaaCi,  Fiataei^  and  other 
Ai^mals  DWDtioned  in  the  Holy  Scrlplnns. 
By  (he  BaT.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.1.3. 
Cofriooily  Illustrated  with  Oriclnal  DaalfpiV 
made  under  the  Authoi'a  lupariatesdanc* 
and  engcavad  on  Wood.  Id  conrae  of  pob- 
lication  montbly,  to  b*  completed  in  10 
Parte,  price  li.  each,  fanning  One  Tolumc^ 
uniform  with  'Homei  without  Handi.' 

The  Harmonies  of  ITatnre  and 

Dolly  of  CrMtiOn.  By  Dr.  G.  Haktwio, 
8td.  with  nnmeroui  lllutrationi,  IBi. 

The  Sea  and  Ita  Uvinc  WooiUt*.  By 
the  aaire  Author.  Th I nl  Edition,  enlarged. 
8to.  with  many  Illuitnliona,  lli. 

The  Tropical  "World.  By  (he  eaiaa  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographi  and  172  Wood- 
cDta.    6V0.1U 

Tho  Polar  World:  t,  Popular  Aocount  of 
Nature  udHaa  in  the  Arctic  and  Antuclk 
Bagiooa.  By  the  aanw  Anther,  two,  with 
numerous  Illustrations.       [AaivfjF  rai^, 

Oeylon.  By  Sir  J.  Eme«ioii  Tamttrt, 
K.C  9.  LL.D.  Sth  Edition ;  with  Mapi,&e. 
and  90  Wood  EngraTinga.  a  toIc  Stu. 
£aiOt. 

Tha  Wild  IQephaiit,  Ita  BtmotnrB  and 
Habita,  with  the  Uathod  of  Takluf  and 
Training  ft  in  Ctylon.  Bj  the  Mma 
Author.    Fcp.  with  33  Woodeati^  Si.  td. 


if^wtiai  of  Ooralfl  and  Sea  JelUea, 

By  J.  B.  OB>Kn,aA.  Editod  by  J.  A. 
OAL»KAiTa,H.A.  and  8.  HauasTair,  ILD, 
Fop.  with  B9  Woodcnta,  Sa 

^f>¥i¥i«.i  Qf  Spongea  and  Antm^loiilv  t 
with  a  Geneia]  Introduction  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Zoology.  By  the  lama  Aathor  and 
Edllnn.    FcD  with  16  Woodentb  !«; 

Ibaiiua  oT  the  Metallolda.  Br  I.  Apjoev , 
H.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  uma  Editors.  Snd 
Edition.    Fcp.  with  38  Woodenta,  7s.  td. 

A  Amiliar  History  of  Birds. 
By  E.  Stailet,  D.D.  late  Lord  ffiahop  of 
NoTwkb.    Fcp.  with  WoodcDti,  B<.6cl. 

Kirby  and  Spenoe*s  Introduotlon 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Nattual 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8to.  5s. 

Kannder'B  Treasury  of  Natural 
History,  or  Popolu-  Dictionary  ef  Zoolofy. 
BsTiaed  and  corrected  by  T.  3.  CobboU), 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  lOs. 

The    Elemeula   of   Botany   fbr 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  EditiOB,  To- 
vised  by  TiioiiAa  HooBK,  FJiiL  F^ 
with  IM  Woodcuts,  Si.  Sd. 
The  Treasury  of  Botany,  or 
Popular  Dictionary  of  tiia  Testable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  Is  incorporated  a  Qloa- 
saiy  of  Botanical  Terms.  Editad  by 
/,  LtHDLKT,  F.B.8.  and  T.  Hoou,  FX.S. 

I        snisted    by    emiusnt    Contrlbutoni      Pp. 

I  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  30  Steal 
Plates.     !  Parts,  fi:p.  SOs. 

The  British  Flors ;  compriiiDg  As 
PbBDOgamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Fems.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.II.  and 
O.  A.  WAukB-ABHOTT,  LL.D.  ISmo. 
with  IS  Plates,  Hi.  or  eolonnd,  tli^ 

The  Bose  Amateur's  O-uide.  By 

TuoHAS  BiTBKS.  Xew  Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 
Loodon'sSnoyoloiwdisofPlanta; 

comprising  Che  Spec! Be  Cbaiwtor,  Dcwiip- 
Uoo.  Culture  Hlitaiy,  &e.  of  all  tha  Plant* 
found  in  Great  Britain.  Witli  opwarda  of 
12,000  Woodcut*.  8T0.4tiL 
Iicnidon'a  Znorolopwdl*  oT  TrM«  Hid 
Shrubs  1  contaiDiog  the  Hardy  Trsea  and 
i  Bhnib*  of  Qrsat  Briton  adsntiflcally  nd 
popularly  described.   With  3,000  Woodenta. 

]Eaander*B  Sdentlfla  and  Lite. 
iMy  Treasury  i  a  Pt^nlar  EDeydopadla  of 
Scieaes,  Literatnr^  and  Art  HawEditloD, 
thoroughly  raTiaed  and  in  gnat  part  ib- 
written,  with  aboT*  1,000  new  artiaks,  hf 
i       J.  r.  Jotanow,  Cov.  1LZ.&  Fcp.  10s.  id. 
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A  Biotioiiary  of  Boftonoe,  Ziit0r»- 

tare,  tad  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  rd-editwl 
by  the  laU  W.  T.  Bbaiidb  (the  Author) 
and  Gbobob  W.  GoXt  M JL  8  voU.  medivn 
8vo.  price  6flf.  cloth. 


Banys  from  tbe  JMinbiiri 

QmrUrfy  Bnimom  |  with  Addn 
other  PieoM.  B j  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hi 
BartlLA.    8to.  Ific 


Chemistry ,  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the  Allied  Scienc 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sclencea.  By 
HniRT  Watts,  F.CS.  aaii»ted  by  eminent 
Contribntora.  5  rola.  medium  flra  in 
rooree  of  publication  in  Parti.  Vol.  I. 
81«.  6dL  Vol.  IL  26«.  Vol.  III.  81t.  6dL 
and  You  IV.  Sit.  are  now  ready. 

Handbook  of  Chemioal  AnalyBis, 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Notation. 
By  F.  T.  CoirnfOTOjr,  M  A.  F.CS.  Poet 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Conington'a  Tables  of  QualitatiTe 
Analym^y  to  accompany  the  above,  2s.  6dL 

Elements  of  Ohemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical  By  Wiixtak  A. 
MiLLBR,  M.D.  LL.D.  Profewor  of  Chemie- 
try«  King's  College,  London.  8  vols.  8to. 
£3.  Part  L  Chemical  PnTSics,  Revised 
Edition,  15s.  Past  IL  Ivoroahic  Chb- 
MI8TRT,  21s.    Part  III.    Orgahto  Crk- 

MlflTBT,  2is. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  Bx'  William 
ODLi!fo,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Part  I.  8vo.  8s. 
Part  IF.  nearly  ready. 

A  Coarse  of  Fraotical  Ohemistry,  flnr  the 
use  of  Medical  Studenta.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  new 
Woodcnta.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  M 

Iieotnres  on  An1m>l  Ohemistry  DeHverod 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1865 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6A 

The  Toxioologist's  Gnide :  a  New 

Manual  on  Poiaons,  giving  the  Best  Methods 
to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons 
By  J.  HoRSLBT,  F.CS.  Analytical  Chemist 
Poet  8vo.  8s.  6<2. 

The  Diagnosis,  Fatiiology,  and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Grailt 
Hewitt,  BLD.  &c.  Second  Edition,  en- 
larged; with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
8to.  21s. 


Iseotnzes  on  the  THuoaiios 

fancy  and  Chfldhood.  By  Cbaku 
MJ>.&e.  6th Edition, ireriMd audi 
8to.16s. 

Bzpoflition   of    tbo     SM^m 

Symptoms  of  Pregnaiiej :  with  oChc 
oo  subjects  connected  with  Midwifl 
W.  F.  MOHTGOMSKT,  ILA.  M.D.  ] 
8to.  with  niustratioiia,  S6s: 

A  System  of  Snrspery ,  Theoa 

and   Praeciea],    in    TrnaftoiM    by 
Authors.     Edited  hy  T.  HoLara 
Gantab.  Aasistant-Sargeoo  to  St.  < 
HoapitaL    4  vols.  Svo.  X4  18a. 

VoL  I.  General  Patbolosy,  tic 
VoLH.  iHioal Injnriea :  Gun-^lKrt' 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  Back,  Fao 
Chest,  Abdomen,  PelTia,  of  the  Ui 
Lower  Extremities,  and  Diseasea 
Eye.    21a 

V6L  m.  Operatiye  Burffery.  D 
of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,  Loc< 
Ac.    21s. 

VoL  IV.    Diseasee   of  the   Ora 
Digestion,  of  the  Genito-Urinarr 
and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,*ai 
with  AppBiTDix  and  Gkhkrax.  Imd; 

Leotores  on  the  Frinciplei 

Praotice  of  Physio.  By  TnoacAa  W 
M.D.  Phyaidan-Extraordinary  i 
Queen.    New  Edition  in  preparatioi 

Leotores  on  Snrgioal  Patlic 

By  J.  Pagbt,  FJLS.  SnigeoD-Extrao 
totheQueen.  Edited  by  W. Txnuix: 
New  Edition  in  preparation. 

A   Treatise   on   the    Conti 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C.  M  dbc 
M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London 
HospitaL    8vo.  with  ooloured  Plates 

Outlines    of  Physiology,    E 

and  Comparative.  By  Johk  Marj 
F.R.CS.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Uni^ 
College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  th 
versity  College  HospiUl.  2vols.cro« 
m-ith  122  Woodcuts,  82s. 
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^]4iuitom7»  Desdriptire  and  Sur- 

^    gleaL    By  Hbkt  Orat,  F.RA    WHh 
^    410  Wood  EngnTingt  from  DkwctkwuL 

Fourth  Editioii,  by  T.Houin*  MJL  Gtnteb. 

Boyal  Sto.  28*. 

,  The  OyolopsDdia  of  Anatomy  and 

I  Phjiiology.  Edited  by  tholAtoR.B.  Todd, 
M.D.  FJL&  Ajditod  by  Marly  all  the 
nuMt  eminent  cultivators  of  Phyriological 

i     Sdenoe  of  the  present  age.   6  vols.  8tow 

■'     with  %86B  Woodcuts,  £B  (U. 

Jhyriologioal  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.    By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
,      MJ).  F.R.a  and  W.  Bowiujr,  F.1L&  of 
,     King's  College.    With  numerous  lUnstra- 
tionSi    Vol.  IL  8vo.  Sfis. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Liosel  S. 
Bealb,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication; 
Part  L  with  8  Plates,  7«.  Bd. 

HiBtologioal  DemonstrationB;  a 

Ouide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disesse, 
ibr  the  use  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Professions.  By  G.  Haslbt,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Prof,  in  Univ.  CoU.  London;  and  O.  T. 
Brown,  M.R.C.V.&  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  and  one  of  the  Inspecting 
Officers  in  the  Cattle  Plague  Department 
of  the  PriTy  CoundL  Poet  8vo.  with  228 
Woodcuts,  12s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Fraotioal  Hedi- 

dne.  By  J.  Coplasid,  MJ>.  F.R.8. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  woi^  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.a  Copxjun^  MJLGL& 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Sdence.  Pp.  1,660, 
In  8vo.  price  86s. 


The  Works  of  Sir  B.  O.  Brodie, 

Bart,  collected  and  arranged  byCBAButs 
aawuiis,  F.RaS.B.  8  vols.  8vo.  with 
Medallion  aud  Fscsimile,  48i. 

A  Manual  of   Materia   Medioa 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pcriora's  EltmtmtM  by  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.D. 
assisted  by  R.  Bcjitlbt,  M.R.G.8.  and  by 
B.  Wabuotoh,  F.B.S.  1  vol  Ivo.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  2U 

Thomson's    Conspeotns   of   the 

British  Pharmacopeia.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition,  corrected  by  £.  Llotd  Buulktt, 
MJ>.    18mo.6«.6d 

Manual  of  the  Domestio  Praotioe 

of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kbstkvkh, 
F.B.C.S.E.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  6f. 

Sea-Air    and    Sea-Bathing    for 

Children  and  Invalids.  By  Wimjam 
Strange,  M.D.    Fcp.  8s. 

The  Bestoration  of  Health;  or, 

the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to 
the  Recovery  of  Health :  a  Manual  ibr  the 
Invalid,  and  a  Guide  In  the  Sick  Boom. 
By  W.  SrAAXOB,  M.D.    Fcp.  6s. 

Gymnasts  and  Gymnastics.   By 

John  H.  Howabd»  late  Professor  of  Gym- 
nastics,  Comm.  CoIL  ;Ripponden.  Second 
Editiou,  revUed  and  enlarged,  with  various 
i^lectious  from  the  best  Authors,  containing 
445  Kxercises;  snd  illustrated  with  185 
Woodcuts,  iocludiug  the  most  Recent  Im- 
provements in  the  different  Apparatus  now 
used  in  the  various  Clubs,  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
10a.  6dl 


The  Fine  ArtSj  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Half-Hour  Iieotnres  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By  W.  B.  Soon.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svow  with  80  Woodout 
Illustrations,  8s.  Od. 

An  Introdaotion  to  the  Study  of 

National  Music;  Comprising  Researches 
into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and  Cus- 
toms. By  Gabl  Bmobu  With  Frontis- 
piece and  numerous  Musical  Illustrations. 
8va  16s. 

Leotoresonthe  History  of  Modem 

Music,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Job*  Hullab.  Fibst  Coubib,  with 
Chronological  Tahles,  post  8vo.  8s.  Bd, 
Sicxmo  Coubib,  the  Transition  Period, 
with  26  Specimens,  8vo.  16s. 


The  Chorale  Book  for  Bngland ; 

a  complete  Hymn-Book  in  acoofdance  with 
the  Services  and  Fsstlvals  of  the  Church  of 
England:  the  Uymna translated  by  Miss  G. 
WiKKWOBTu;  the  Tunee  arranged  by  Prof . 
W.  8.  Biannwm  and  Otto  OoLDaoHBODT. 
Fcp.4to.12s.6dL 

Oongregational  Xdltioxi.   Fcp.  2s. 

Six  Leotures  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  the  Itoyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  before  Easter  1867.  By  G.  A. 
Macfauiuin.    8vo.  10s.  6«f. 

Saored  Music  for  Family  Use ; 

A  Selection  of  Pieces  for  One,  Two^  or  more 
Voices,  from  the  best  Coropoeen,  Foreign 
and  English.  Edited  by  Joiur  Hullah. 
1  vol.  music  folio,  21s. 
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ThA  New  Testament,  fflnitratad  with 

Wood  Kngnyini^  after  the  Earij  UmUtb, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crow&  4lo. 
68f.  doth,  iplt  top ;  or  £5  6fl.  morooeoL 


Lyra  Gtormanioa,  the  CbristianYear. 
TrtnsUted  by  Cathbbutb  WniKWOKtB; 
with  125  Illiutratioiii  on  Wood  drawn  by    j 
J.  LuoiiTox,  F.SJL    Quarto,  21a. 

Iiyra    Gennaaioa«     tlio    (nirittian     Life. 
Tranalated  by  Catiieiunb  Wiskwobtii; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  Leiqiitox,  F.S.A.  and  other   Artists.    ; 
Quarto,  2U.  I 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons    . 
and  Fhases;  with  Passages  selected  from 
Ancient  and  Modem  Anthers.  By  Richard    ,' 
PiooT.    Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  26 
fhll-page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Mar- 
ginal Devicesv  Deoorative  Initial  Letters,    | 
and  Tailpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from 
Original    Designs    by    Joan  Leightov, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42s, 

Oats'  and  Farlie's  ICoral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
Terbs  of  all  Nations  :  comprising  121 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lbioktov, 
J.S.A  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.  PxooT.    Imperial  8yo.  81i.  6d 


Sentiments 

Similes  printed  in  Black  and  Gold^ai 
minated  in  the  Miaanl  style  by  Ebirv 
Humfhbctb.  InnumnTeooTcn^eoD 
the  Medallion  and  Cjypher  of  Shal 
Square  post  Svo.  21a. 

Saored  and  Ziegendary  Arl 

Mrs.JAXBaoii.  With  niuncxoDa  £ 
and  Woodcut  Illaatrmtions.  6  toIs. 
crown  8ro.  price  £5  15s:  6dl  di 
£12  12fl.  bound  in  morocco  by  Rivie 
be  had  also  in  doth  only,  in*FouB  J 
asfbllo^n's: — 

Iiegenda  of  the  Saints  and  M 
Fifth  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  s 
Woodcuts.  2  rob.  square  crow 
8U6dL 

Iiegenda  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 
Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Wi 
1  tqL  square  crown  6ra  214^ 

Iiegenda  of  the  Madonna.  Third 
with  27  Etchings  and  166  Woodi 
YoL  square  crown  8to.  21a. 

The  Hiatory  of  Our  Iiord,  aa  czc 
in  Works  of  Art.  Completed  by  Lad^ 
LAKS.  Second  Edition,  with  18  £ 
and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vola.  aqoan 
8vo.42«. 


ArtSj  Manufactures^  ^c. 


Drawing  ttom,  Nature ;  a  Series  of  i 

ProgressiTe  Instructions  in  Sketching,  fVom  ' 
Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views, 
with  Examples  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  Geobob  Barvard,  Pro- 
ftssor  of  Drawing  at  Rugby  SchooL  With 
18  Lithographic  Plates  and  108  Wood  En- 
grayings.  Imp.  8vo.  25«.  or  in  Three  Parts, 
royal  8vo.  7«.  6d.  each. 

Gwilt's  EnoyolopsBdia  of  Arobi- 

tecturo.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Alterations 
and  considerable  Additions,  by  Wtatt 
Papwortii.  Additionally  illustrated  with 
nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  O. 
jBwnr,  and  upwards  of  100  other  new 
Woodcuts.    8yo.  52s.  &I. 

Tnaoan   Soulptors,  their    Idvee, 

Works,  and  Times.  With  45  Etchings  and 
28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photognq;>hs.  By  Charlbs  C.  PsRKnra. 
2  Yols.  imp.  8vo.  68«. 


Original  Designs  for  W^ood- 

ing,  with  Practical  Instructions  in  I 
By  A.  F.  B.  With  20  Plates  of  Illos 
engraved  on  Wood.    Quarto»  18a. 

The  Grammar  of  Heraldry 

taining  a  Description  of  all  the  Pi 
Chaigesused  inArmory,  the  Sigai 
of  Heraldic  Terms,  and  tlie  Kolei 
observed  in  Blazoning  and  Maid 
By  JoHH  £.  CvssAiia.  Fcp.  wit 
Woodcuts,  4s.  6<t 

Hints  on    Household   Taet 

Furniture  and  Decoration.  By  Chai 
Eastlake,  Architect  With  numeroo. 
trations  engraved  on  Wood.  [iVSsoWy 

The  Engineer's  Handbook 

plaining  the  Principles  which  should 
tlie  young  Engineer  in  theConstmc 
Mschinezy.  ByCXSuLowimnL  Poet  I 
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Vhe   Elements   of    MeoluuiiBm. 

^  By  T.  M.  GooDEYB,  V..A,  Prof,  of  Me- 
^  chanics  at  the  R.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich. 
<  Socond  Edition,  with  217  Woodcuts.  Pott 
'-    8to.  6«.  6dL 

|[7re's  Biotionary  of  Arts,  Mana- 

:.    iiKtiuret,  and  Mines.    Sixth  Edition,  chiefly 

i  re- written  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robbbt 
HuvT,  F.B.S.,  assisted  by  nomeroos  Con- 
tributors eminent  in  Sdoice  and  the  Arts, 
and  ikmiliar    with    ManufSictures.     With 

*  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  toU  medium  8to. 
£414«.6d 

I 

:Treatise  on  Mills  and  WHwark. 

I  By  W.  Faibbaibbt,  a£.  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  822  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  82fl. 

TTaeftil  Information  for  Ungineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First,  Secosid,  and 
Thikd  Skbiis,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  8  Tols.  crown  8yo.  10«.  6d  eaeh. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  'Wrought 
Inm  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  sam« 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16fl. 
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Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of 
Strain;  the  Strengths,  Fonns»  and  other 
conditions  of  the  Material ;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Present  and  Prospectlye  State  of 
the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental 
Besults  on  the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour 
Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By 
W.  FAXBBAiBir,  C.E.  FJLS.  With  4  Plates 
and  180  Woodcuts,  8to.  18s. 

XnoydopflDdia  of  Oiyil  Bngineer^ 

Ing,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  £.  Cbxst,  aE.  With  above  8,000 
Woodcuts.    8yo.42«. 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine^  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Bailways,  and  Agriculture.  ByJ.BovaPX, 
OX  New  Edition;  with  87  Plates  and 
646  Woodcuts.    4to.  42f. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Borew  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ; 
with  notices  of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion, 
Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  Detailed  Spedica- 
tioBs  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By  the  same 
Anther.  Third  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and 
287  Woodcnts.    Quarto^  68s. 


Oateohism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  Jons  Bourne,  C.K  New  Edition, 
with  199  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Gt. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine,  l^  the 
same  Author,  forming  a  Kbt  to  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  9«. 

A     History    of  the     Maohine- 

Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufiutures. 
By  William  Felkin,  F.US.  F.S.S.  With 
8  Steel  Plates,  10  Lithographic  Plates  of 
Machinery,  and  10  Coloured  Impressions  of 
Patterns  of  Laco.    Reyal  8vo.  21f. 

Manual  of  Praotioal  Assaying, 

for  the  use  of  Metallurgists,  Captains  of 
Mines,  and  Assayors  in  general;  with 
copious  Tables  for  Ascertaining  in  Assays 
of  Gold  and  Silver  the  precise  amount  in 
Ounces,  Pennyweights,  and  Grains  of  Noble 
Metal  contained  in  One  Ton  of  Ore  from  a 
Given  Quantity.  B}'  John  Mitohsll, 
F.aS.    8vo.  with  860  Woodcuts,  21s. 

The  Art  of  FerfVunery  ;  the  ffistory 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  ot  Plants.  By 
Dr.  PiBSSE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
68  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vow  10s.  6dL 

Ohemical,  IVatoral,  and  Fhysioal  Mag;io» 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
with  88  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s, 

Loudon's  Enoydopeedia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laying -out.  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
UOO  Woodcuts.    8vo.31f.6d 

lioodon's  BnoyolopsDdi*  of  (Hrdening : 
Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.81«.6dL 

Iiondon'a  Enoyolopssdia  of  Cottage^  Aurm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42s. 

Qarden  Arohiteoture  and  Land- 
scape Gardening,  illustrating  the  Architec- 
tural Embellishment  of  Gardens ;  with  Re- 
marks on  Landscape  Gardening  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Architecture.  By  Johh  Abihub 
HuoHsa.    8va  with  1 9i  Woodcutsb  14s. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Miehadmaa  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revlaed  by 
J.  C.  MoxrroN.    8vo.  10s.  6d 
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Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articdes, 

BiBtorical  and  DoctrinaL  By  £.  Habold 
Browvb,  D.D.  Lord  OUhopof  Ely.  Serenth 
Edition.    8vo.  16«. 

BzAmination-Questioiia  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
ths  RsT.  J.  GoBLB,  BLA.    Fq>.  8f.ML 

The  Life  and  Beign  of  David 

King  of  Israel.  By  Gkorob  Smith,  LL.D. 
F.A.9.    Crown  8vo.  ?#.  6dL 

The  Aots  of  the  Apostles ;  with  a 

Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional 
Snggeslionsfor  Keaders  and  Students  of  the 
English  Bible.  By  the  Kev.  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.,Canunof  Exeter,  &c.  New  Edition, 
8to.  12«.  (k/. 


The    Life    and   Epistles  of  St. 

PaoL  By  W.  J.  Comtbeahe,  SLA.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
H0W8OH,  D.D.  Prindpul  of  Liverpool  CoU. 

Library  Editio:;!,  with  all  the  Original 
Illnstrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcnt8,&c    2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

Intbbmbdiatb  EDinoir,  with  s  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcnts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  dlf.6dL 

Pboplk*s  Edition,  revised  snd  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paol ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jambs 
Smith,  F.K.S.    Crown  Svo.  Charts,  10s.  6</. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  particulaHy  as 
Illustrated  by  the  H'story  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  Discoverii^s  of  Recent  Travellers.  By 
Alkxandkk  Keith,  D.D.  27th  Edition, 
with  numerous  I'lates,  in  square  Svo. 
12s.  6cf. ;  also  the  39th  ICdition,  in  post  Svo. 
with  5  Plste.s  ^m. 

The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  World 
and  of  the  Churchy  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Square  Svo.  with  40 
lUustratlont*,  10<. 

History  of  Israel  to  the  Death 

of  Moses.  By  Hf.inkicii  Ewald,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  GOttingen. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edited,  with 
.  a  Preface,  by  Rossell  Mabtineau,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Msnchester  New 
College,  London.    Svo.  ISs.) 


ACritioaland  Graxmnatioi 

mentary  on  Sk  Paul's  EpistlsiL 

Bluoott,  DJD.  Lord  Bishop  sf  (] 

snd  Bristol    Svo.. 
Qslstisns,  Third  Bdition,  8s;.6dL 
BphesisuB,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.fld. 
Pastorsl  SpiBtles,  Third  JBdition,  1 
PhUippians*  OoloaaiaxLB,  and  PI 

Third  Edition,  10s.  6«1 

Thossalonimns,  Third  Edition,  7a.  • 

Historical  Iieotures  on  the 

Our  Lord  Jemis  Christ :  being  the 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  — »■»• 
Fonrth  Edition.    Svo.  10s:  GcL 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature ;  i 
Sermons  preached  before  the  Unii 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Post 

TheQreek  Testament ;  with 

Grammatical  and  Ezegetical.    By 

W.  Wbbsteb,  ]d.A.  and  the  B« 

WiiJLiNsoH,  M.A.     2  Tols.  Svo.  XS 

You.  L  the  Gospels  and  Act%  M 

You  IL  the  Epistles  and  Apocsl 

An  Introdaotion  to  the  8t 

the  New  TeeUment*  Critical,  Es 
and  Theological  By  the  Rev.  S.  D. 
D.D.  LL.D.  2  vols.  Svo.        \^Tntk 

Boy.  T.  H.  Home's  Introd 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowled 
Holy  Scriptures.    Eleventh   Edit 
rected,  snd  extended  under  carefnl 
revision.    With  4  Maps  and  22  ^ 
and  Fscsimiles.    4  vols.  Svo.  X3  12 

Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendic 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bib 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  ( 
Author.  Re«edited  by  the  Rei 
Atbe,  M.A.   With  Maps,  &c.    PosI 

The  Treasury  of  Bible   I 

ledg^;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Hoi 
tare;  intended  to  establish  its  Ai 
and  illustrate  its  Contents.  B 
J.  Atbs,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Pla 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  lOa.  6sL 

EYery-day  Scripture  Difflc 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E 
cott,  M.A.  YoL.  I.  MeUtktw  and 
Voull.  Luke  Bad  John,  2  vols.  Svo. 
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The   Fentateadh    and   Book  of 

Jodmm  Critioillj  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rer.  J.  W.  GoLXHSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
KaUl.  People's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown 
8to.  6i.  or  in  6  Psrts»  It.  each. 

The  Church  and  the  World:  Emiys 

oo  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  rarions 
Writers.  Edited  hj  Rer.  Obbt  Shiplbt, 
MJl.  First  and  Skcosid  SsiiiBt.  2toIs. 
8vo.  15s.  each.  Third  Sbribs  prsparing 
for  pablicatioD. 

TraotB  for  the  Bay;  a  Series  of 

Esssys  on  Theological  Sabjects.  By  yarioas 
Anthors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orut  Sbip- 
LET,  M.A.  I.  PriuUjf  Ab$ofmikm  Scrip* 
trial,  9tL  II.  Pnyaiory,  9<L  III.  71«  Sevm 
SaerameMti,  1 1.  &/.  IV.  MiraeUs  and  Prayer, 
6d  y.  The  JUalPremiee,  l«.8dL  Vf.  Cktu- 
iahy.  Is.  Til.  UnctUm  ofikt  Sick,  9d.  Till. 
The  RmU  of  Wonkip,  Od,  IX.  Popular 
Ratiomalitm,  9dL 

The  Formation  of  Christendom* 

Part  L    By  T.  W.  Aujes.    8vo.  12s. 

Christendom's  Divisions ;  a  Philo- 
sophical Sketch  of  the  DiTisions  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West  By 
Edmuvd  S.  FrouLKBS,  formerly  Fellow  and 
TntorofJesosColL  Oxford.  Post8To.7f.6c(. 

Christendom's  Bivisions,  Put  XL 

Grtekg  and  LatinM^  being  a  History  of  their 
Dissentions  and  Orertnres  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.  By  the  same  Author. 
Poet  8vo.  15*. 

The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge :  or,  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  Erubst  De  Buksev. 
2  Tols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Keys  of  St.  Peter ;  or.  the  lIouHe  of 
Rechabt  connected  with  the  Hi»tory  of 
Symbolism  and  Idolatr}*.  By  the  same 
Author.    8to.  Hi. 

The  Temporal  Mission   of  the 

Holy  Ghost;  or,  Rea<oo  and  Rerelation. 
By  Archbifthop  Mahiuko,  D.D.  Secood 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Sngland  and  Christefndom.  By  the  same 
Author.  Preceded  by  an  Introdnetioa  on 
the  Tendencies  of  Religion  in  Englsnd,  and 
the  Catholic  Practice  of  Prayer  for  the 
Restoration  of  Christisn  Nations  to  the 
Unity  of  the  Church.    Post  8ro.  10«;  Sd, 

Essays  on  Beligion  and  Utera- 

tnre.  Edited  by  Archbishop  llaHViiio, 
D.D.  First  8erik8,8to.  10s.  6dL  Sboovd 
Series,  14s. 


jn  and  Beviews.    By  the  Rer. 

W.  Temple,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Wiixiams, 
B.D.  the  Rer.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rer. 
H.  B.  WiLBOE,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  ILA. 
the  Rer.  M.  Pattuoit,  B.D.  and  the  Rer. 
B.JowETT,M.A.  12th  Edition.  Fcp.fis. 

Mosheim's  Eoolesiasticial  History. 

MuBDOCE  and  8oAMES*k  Traoslatioii  and 
Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  Stubbs, 
ILA.    8  Tola.  8T0.  4Ss. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Bntire 

Works:  With  Lifo  by  Bishop  Hbbbb. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rer.  GL  P. 
Edbv,  10  rols.  X5  6s. 

Passing  Thonghts  on  Religion. 

By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  New 
Editioo.   Fcp.6s. 

Belf-ozamination  before  GonflmiEtlon. 
By  the  same  Author.    82mo.  Is.  6dL 

Beadings  for  a  Month  Preparatorj  to 
Confirmation  flrom  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.   By  the  same.  Fcp.4t. 

Readtnge  for  Srenr  Bay  In  Lent,  eon- 
pfled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jbbbmt 
Tatlob.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  5s. 


PrexMurmtlon  for  the  Holy  Commimion ; 
the  Derotloos  chiefly  from  Uie  works  of 
Jbrbht  Taylor.  By  the  same.    i2mo.8f. 


Frinoiples  of  Eduoation  drawn 

from  Nature  and  Rerelation,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes. 
By  the  same.    2  rols.  frp.  12s.  6dL 

The  Wife's  Manual;  or,  Prayen, 
Thoughts,  snd  Songs  on  Sveeral  OocasioDS 
of  a  Matron's  Ufr.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Cal- 
TBRT,  1I.A.    Crown  8ro.  10«;  9d, 

Lyra  Domestiea ;  ChristiaB  Bongt  fbr 
Domestic  Edification.  Translated  from  the 
PtaiUry  and  Harp  of  C  J.  P.  Sprta,  and 
flrom  other  sources,  by  Richard  Masus. 
First  snd  Seoovd  Series,  fcp.  4$,  9d,  each. 

*  Spiritoal  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Tear.  By 
J.  S.  B.  HoESKLL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egfaam 
and  Rural  Dean.  Sixth  Thousand.  Fcp. 
price  4s.  SdL 

The  Beatitudea:  Abasement  befbreOod: 
Sorrow  fbr  Sin ;  Meekness  of  Spirit;  Desire 
IbrHoUneas;  Qeatleoess;  PufttyofHeertt 
the  Peace-makers;  Suflbrings  for  Christ. 
By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  re- 
rised.    Fcp.8s.6d. 

Hia  Freaenoe  not  hia  Kemory,  1835. 
By  the  same  Author,  In  memory  of  his  Son. 
imh  Edition.    16mo.  Is. 
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Lyra  Oermanioa,  trmnilAted  froa  tht 

G«niun  byllin  C  Wihkwobtii.  Fonr 
SuuBit  Hymns  for  th«  SaniUyt  and  Chief 
F«ftiTaJa;  Sbcohd  Sbribi,  Um  Chriitian 
life.    Fcp.  8«.  6<<.  each  Sebie& 

Hymns  from  Iiyra  Qermanlea,  iSmo.  1«. 

I^xm  Euoharistioa  ;  Hjrmna  and 
Venei  on  the  H0I7  Commmiion,  Aacknt 
and  Modern ;  with  other  Poeme.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orbt  Suiplxt,  MJL  Second 
Edition.    Pep.  7«.  M. 


Iqrzm  Maaaianioa;  Hymns  and  Venei  on 
the  Life  of  Chridt,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  7f.  6dL 

lijra  Mystioa ;  H jmns  and  Verses  on  Bacred 
Sabjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  the 
lame  Editor.    Fcp.  7f.  CJ. 


Lgrm  Saora;   Hjnuu.    -^„ 

Modem,  Odoat  and  Aagmanta  0 
Poetiy.  Edited  by  t]iaB«v.B.W. 
M.A.    Third  EdiUon,  cnlaigad.    ] 

The    Oatholio    I3ootrine  1 

Atonementt  an  Hiatotieal  Inqimj 
DerelopDMnt  in  the  Chnrch:  withi 
dnction  on  the  Principle   of  Th 

aTO.8t.6d. 

EndeaToors  after  the  Ofa] 

Life :  Discooraes.  By  Jaxkb  Mas 
Fonrth  and  cheaper  Edition,  cam 
Tised;  the  Two  Senes  complete 
Volume.    Poet  8vo.  7#.  6d!. 

Introduotory     lieoaons    oi 

History   of  Religiooa    Worship; 
Sequel  to  the  -  Lessooa  on  Christi 
dences.'    By   Richabo   Whatbl^ 
New  Edition.  18mo.  2«.  Bd. 


Travels,   Voyages,  ^-c. 


The    North- West   FexiinBula   of 

Iceland;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Iceland  in  tho  Summer  of  1862.  By  C.  W. 
SiiEFHBRD,  M.A.  F.Z.S.  With  a  Map  and 
Two  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  7$,  Cd, 

Fiotures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 

From  a  Family  Sketch- Book,  By  the 
Author  of  'A  Voyage  en  Zigzag/  &c 
QnartOy  with  numerous  Illustration?,  2L«. 

How  we  Spent  the  Sommer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpixe 
oLuB.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  one  of  the 
Party.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblcmg 
4to.  with  about  800  lUnstrations,  16«. 

Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.    By  the  Authoress  of 
'  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'    With  42  Plates, 
containing  about  200  Sketches  fh»n  Draw-   \ 
ings  made  on  the  SpoL    8yo.  16«. 

Florence,  the  New   Capital   of  , 

Italy.  By  C.  R.  Wklp.  With  several  En-  , 
grarings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  the  . 
Author.    PostSvo.  12*.  6rf.  | 

Map  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blano,  i 

ftom  an  actual  Survey  in  1868—1864.    By   , 
A.  Adaju-Rbillt,  F.R.6.S.  MJLa    Pub-   , 
lished  under  the  Authority  of  the  Alpine 
Club.   In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  lOi.  or 
mounted  on  canyas  in  a  folding  caoe^  I81L  6<L 


History    of   I>i8Covery    ii 

Australasian  Colonies,  Anatralia,  Ti 
and  New  Zealand,  ftt>m  the  EariiMt 
the  Present  Day.  By  Wiujam  11 
With  8  Maps  of  the  Recent  £zpl 
ftom  Official  Souroea.    2  rola.  «va  S 

The  Capital  of  the   Tyooc 

Narrative  of  a  8  Years'  Reaidenca  in 
By    Sir   Ruthbkporo    Aloock, 
S  vols.  8vo.  with  numeroua  Illnatratii 

The  Dolomite  Momxtains. 

sions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Garni 
FriuU.    By  J.  GiLBSBT  and  G  C 
CHILL,  F.R.G.S.    With  numezvoa  I 
tions.   Square  crown  6to.  2l«. 

A  Lady's  Tour  Bound  IConte] 

including  Visits  to  the  Italian  \ 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Post  61 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  tl 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Cbarlks  I 
With  Maps,  &c  and  Appendix.    Fep 

The  Alpine  Gxiide.    By  Jobh 

M.R.LA.  late  President  of  the  Alpin« 

Post  8vo.  with  Mspsand  other  Illuatn 
Qiiide  to  the  Baatem  Alps.  iJun  1 
Gnide  to  the  Weatern  AIim.  ine 

Mont   Blanc,   Monte  RosiTzewnatl 

price  7m.  6dL 

Qiiide  to  the  Oberland  and  all  Swj 
l«id,  excepting  the  Neighbooilioi 
Monte  Roea  and  the  Gnat  St.  Ber 
with  Lomhardy  and  the  adloininfl*  b< 
ofTyioL    7«.fa  ^         ^  ^ 
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The  Englishman  in  India.     Bj 

Charles  Raikes,    Esq.    C^.I.  formerly 
Commiwioner  of  Lahore.    Pott  8vo.  7m,  M. 


I   The  Irish  in  America.     Bj  Johx 


I 

r 
I 
I 


Fbahcis  Maouirb,  M.P.  for  Cork. 
8TO.12t.6dL 


Pott 


The  Aroh  of  Titus  and  the  Spoils 

of  the  Temple ;  an  Historical  and  Critical 
Lectllr^  with  Authentic  Illostrations.  By 
William  Knioiit,  M.A.  With  10  Wood- 
cuts from  Ancient  Remains.    4to.  10«. 

Curiosities  of  London;   exhihiting 

the  most  Rare  and  Remarlcable  Objects  of 
Interest  in  the  Metropolis;  with  nearly 
Sixtr  Yeara'  Personal  Recollections.  By 
JoHif  TiMDS,  F.S.A.  New  lEdition,  cor- 
rected aod  enlarged.    8vo.  Portrait,  2U. 


ITarratiTes  of  Shipwrecks  of  the 

Royal  Navy  between  1798  and  1857,  com- 
piled from  Official  Documents  in  the  Ad- 
miralty by  W.  O.  S.  Gillt;  with  a  Prelhea 
by  W.  S.  Gillt,  D  J>.   8d  Edition,  fcp.  5s. 

Visits   to    Remarkable   Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Soenet  ittiu- 
tntiye  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  Willlam  Howirr. 
2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  with  Wood  En* 
grarings,  25«; 

The    Bural    Lifo    of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8to.  12s.  6d 

A   Week   at   the   Land's   End. 

By  J.  T.  BuoHT ;  assisted  by  £.  H.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Ralfs.  With  Map 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s.  Sd. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


The  Warden :  a  Novel.  By  AsTBoinr 
Tbolj:x>pr,    Crown  8to.  2j.  6d 

Bardhetter  Towan:  a  Sequel  to  'The 
Warden.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8to.  8s.  Bd. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of '  Amy  Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  Tolnme. 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.6dL .  Kathabihb  Abbtov, 

Gbbtrudb,  2s.  6dL        !     8s.  6dL 
Earl's  Dauohtxb,      Maroarxt 


PSBOI- 

TAL,8s. 

LAirBT02r     Pabsoit- 

AOB,4s.6dl 
Ursula,  4s.  6dL 


2«.6dL 
Experikncb  or  Lifx. 

2t.6d: 
Clkyk  Hall,  8t.  6dL 
Itobs,  8fl.  6<1 

A  Glimpse  of  the  "World.   By  the  Author 
of  *  Amy  Herbert'    Fcp.  7s.  6dL 

The  Journal  of  a  Home  Iiife.   By  the 
same  Author.    Post  8to.  9f.  6dL 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'    Bv  the  same  Author.    Poet  8vo. 


Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Hme 
of  Augustus :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Romans.  From  the  German  of 
Prof.  BxcKKR.  New  Edit.   Post  8to.  7s.  6dL 

Charioles ;  a  Tale  illustratire  of  Friyafte 
Life  among  the  Ancient  Qreeks:  withNoCas 
aod  Excursuses.  From  the  Gensan  of  Prof. 
BscKEB.    New  Edition,  Poit  8f«.  7s,  6dL 


Springdale  Abbey  :  Extracts  from 
the  Letters  and  Dii^es  of  an  Evolish 
Prkachxr.    8vo.  12s. 

The  Six  SiBters  of  the  Valleys: 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bramlbt- 
Moorr,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks.  Fourth  Edition,  with  14  lllustraliona. 
Grown  8to.  6s. 

Tales   from    Greek    Mythology. 

By  GxoROB  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Ute  Scholar 
ofTrin.ColLOxon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
16mo.  8«.  6dL 

Talea  of  the  Ooda  and  Heroea.    By  the 

same  Author.   Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5m, 

Talea  of  Thebea  and  Argoa.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  4s.  6dL 


the  form  of 
the 


A  Manual  of  Mythology,  iu 
Question  and  Answer.  By 
Author.    Fcp.  8s. 


Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and 

Tales  by  By  G.  J.  Whttb  Mxltillb  :— 

The  Gladiatora :  a  Tale  of  Rome  and  Judna. 
Crown  8to.  6s. 

Digby  Grand,  s«. 

Kate  Coventry,  6«. 

General  Bonnoe,  s«. 

Holmby  Hooae,  .ts. 

Good  for  Nothing,  6s. 

The  Qoeen'a  Mariea,  6s. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War. 
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Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Moore's  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 

£ditionf  complete  in  1  voL  induding  the 
Aatobiogrephkel  Prefboee  end  Anther's  lest 
Notes,  which  ez«  still  oopjright  Orown 
Svo.  ruby  type,  with  Portxmit,  6«.  or 
People's  EdiUon,  in  larger  type^  12«.  6dL 

Moore's  Poetical  "Works,  as  abore,  Llbiary 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  14j.  or  in  10  vols.  fop.  3«.  Bd,  each. 

Moore's  Iialla  Hookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  lUnstrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  2U. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  Svo.  Sit.  6<2. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Iriata. 
Melodies,  with  Maclise's  illustrations,  (as 
above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  lOf.  6dL 

Southey's    Foetioal   Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  toL 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14j.  or  in  10  vols.  fbp.  St,  6dL  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  widi  Imy 

and  the  Armada,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd 
Magaulat.     16mo.  4t.  Qd, 


Memories  of  Bome  Contem] 

Poets ;  with  Solections  from  their  1 
By  Emily  Tayloie.     Hoyal  ISxao. 


Maoaulay's    Iiays    of    Ancient  i 
Rome.     With  90  Illustrations  en  Wood, 

Original   and    from    the   Antique,    from  : 

Drawings  by  G.  8oHAifi^.    Fcp.  4to.  21f.  | 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay'a 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  8diarf\i  Il- 
lustrations (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6<1 

Poems.     By  Jean  Ikoblow.    TwelfUi 

Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5i. 

Fooms  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A  Now  Edition, 
with  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  en;^rave(l  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers 
Dalzikl.    Fcp.  4lo.  2li. 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poeras.  By 
Jkan  Inoelow.    Fcp.  6«. 

f  oetical  Works  of  Iietitia  Elisa- 
beth Laiidon  (L.E.L.)    2  vols.  16mo.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Beleo- 

tion  of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  me 
of  Children.    By  a  Ladt.    Crown  Syo.  dt. 


cheaper  Gennine  EdiUon,  complete 
laige  type,  with  8G  Woodcnt  Ilhu 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  Ss.  6c 

Shakapeare's  Sonxiets  nev 

fore  Interpreted  ;  his  Private  Prien 
tiiied;  together  with  a  f«ooTered 
of  Himself.  By  Gkilald  Massst. 

Anmdines  Cami,  sive  Musam 

tabrigiensium  Lusos  GanorL  Collei 
edidit  H.  Drurt.  M.A.  Editio  Se 
ravit  H.J.  Hodgsow,  M.A.  Crc 
price  7«.  6dL 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Editi 
Copious  English  Xotep,  Mai^nsl  B 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by 
J.  E.  ToKOB,  M.A.    8vo.  21*. 


Eight  Comedies  of  Aristop 

e«.    the    Achamians,     Knights, 
Wa^M,  Peace  Birde,   Froga,  and 
Translated     into     Bbymed     He 
Lkoinabd-Hampson  Kudd,11.A. 


The  Aneid  Of  Virgil  Transli 
English   Verse.      By    John  Com 
M.A.  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in 
▼enity  of  Oxford.    Crown  Sy(k  9e. 

The  niad  of  Homer  Tran 

into  BUnk  Verse.  By  Ichabod  C 
Wright,  M.A.  2  toIs.  crown  Svo. 

The  Hiad  of  Homer  in  S 

Hexameter  Verse.    By  J.  Hbsbi 
MJL  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Grown  Svo.  Sis. 

Dante's  Bivine  Comedy,  tn 

in  English  Terza  Rima  by  Jomr  D 
M.A.  [With  the  Italian  Tex 
BntnetH,  interpsged.]    8vx)l  21#. 

The  Holy  Child.    A  Poem  i 

Cantos ;  aleo  on  Odo  to  Silence,  ai 
Poems.    By  S.  Jenher,  M.A.    Fcp. 

Foetioal  Works  of  John  Bd 

Keade ;  with  final  Revision  and  Ad 
8  vel^  ftp.  We.  or^ch  vol.  Bepamti 
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Rural  SpartSy  ^c. 


\ 


Ezioyclopndia  of  Bural  Sports  ; 

I  A  Complete  Account,  Hiatorical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Huntings  Shooting, 
Fiahing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blahib. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Lebch).    8vo.  42«. 

^CoL   Hawker's    Instruotions   to 

r      Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
It      and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  lilustrationa.  18#. 

(  The  Bifle,  its  Theory  and  Prao- 

"■  tice.  By  Arthub  Walkbr  (79th  High- 
landers), Staf^  Hythe  and  Fleetwood  Schools 
of  Musketry.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  125  Woodcuts,  5«. 

The  Dead  Shot,or  Sportsman's  Complete 
Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Gun, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c  By 
Mauksxak.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling :  being  a  Com- 
pioto  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,    iududing    full    Illustrated 

'  Listsof  Salmon  Flies.  By  Fbabcis  Frabcis. 
Second  Edition,  with  Porbrait  and  15  ether 
PUtes,  plain  and  coloured.    PostSvo.  15«. 

Ephemera's  Handbook  of  Ang- 
ling: Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bot- 
tom-fishing, Salmon -fishing  ;  with  the 
Natural  History  of  River  Fish«    Fq>.  5s. 

The    Fly  -  Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect  Sixth  Edition;  with  20 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14s. 

Yonatt  on  the  Horse.    Reyised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watsov,  M.R.G.y.S.  8to. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6dl. 

TouAtt  on  the  Bog.    (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 


The  Orioket  Field ;  or,  the  History 
and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket  By 
JA3IU)  Pyckoi>-t,BA.  4th  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

The  Horse-Trainer'a  aad  Sports- 
man's Guide:  with  Considsnllovu  on  the 
Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood 
Stock,  and  on  Veterinary  Examination. 
By  DioBY  Collins.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Curative  Treatmcut  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Stkel. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18/. 

On    Drill   and    Manoeuvres    of 

Cavalry,  combined  with  Horse  Artillery. 
By  Major-Gen.  Michael  W.  Smith,  C.B. 
8yo.  12«.  6dL 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  9th  Edition, 
with  niustratious.    Imp.  8vo.  12«.  6it 

▲  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  Bj 
the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  with  Illust*-a  • 
tions,  2s.  %d. 

Stables  and  Stable  l*ittlngs.  By  the  same. 

Imp.  8vo.  with  18  Plates,  15s. 
Bemarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 

Purchasers.    By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease 

By  Stonbhekoe.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10s.  6</. 

The  Greyhound.  Hy  the  same  Author. 
Bevised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Guy- 
hounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSOK,  M.R.C.yA  Crown 
Svo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6tf. 


Commerce^  Navigation^  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


Banking,  Currenoyy  and  the  Ex- 
changes: a  Practical  Treatise.  By  Arthur 
Crump,  Bank  Manager,  formerly  of  the 
Bank  of  England.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.    "Bj 

Hbkbt  Du3(ifiNO  Maolbod,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo. 

{^Ntarly  rtady. 


The    Theory    and    Praotioe    of 

Banking.  ByHKMRYDuNifiKo  Maclkod, 
H.A.  Barrister- at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  80s. 

▲  I>iotionary,  Fraotioal,  Theo- 

tetiflsl,  and  HJstorioal,  of  Commerce  and 
Commsicid ITavigatioii.  BjZ.JLWQm^ 
UHM.  NawSditfoainthaprtss. 
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Elements    of    ICaritime    Inter- 
national Law.    By  Wiluam  Pb  Uuiioh, 
li  A.  of  tha  Inner  Tample,  Barrirttr-ai^LBw 
8<ro. 

Papers  on  Maritime  Tiegfalatfon; 

with  a  T^nMMlation  of  the  Gennaa  MarcaB- 
tile  Law^Mating  to  Maritime  Gommaroa. 
By  ER:ctT  Emil  Wiicdt.    9to.  Ilk.  W. 

Practical  Guide  for  Britiah  Ship- 

maaten  to  United  Statea  Porta.  By  Pibb- 
KEroHT  £BWABDfl»  Her  Britannie  Mi^jaa^a 
Vice-Consul  at  New  Tork.  Poat  Svo.  Sa.  Sd. 


The  Law  of  ITations 

aa  Independent  Political  Co 
Tbatbrs  Twiaai,  D.C.L.  I 
of  Civil  Law  in  tlie  Unhre 
2  vols.  8vo.  80*.  or  aepantelj 
12«.  Pabt  IL  War»  ISa. 

A  Nautical   I>iotionai 

the  Technical  LaDgaage  ] 
Building  and  Equipment  of 
and  Steamera,  &c.  'By  Ai 
Second  Edition ;  with  Plates 
cuta.    8to.  18«. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Informatio) 


Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  Syatem  of  Eaay 
Practice  in  a  Sariaa  of  careftiUy^teatad 
Receipts  By  Eliza  Acroar.  Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged;  with  8  Platea,  Fignrea, 
and  150  Woodentfli    Fcp.  8a. 

On  Food  and  its  Digestion;  aa 

Introduction  to  Dietetica.  By  W.  BBurroH, 
M.D.  PhysidaB  to  St.  Tboraaa'a  Hoapital» 
aec.    With  48  Woodcnta.    Poet  Svo.  12a. 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  Thomas  G.  Sbaw.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frostispiece  and 
81  ninstrations  on  Wood.    8vo  16a. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Fonnnl*  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Familiea.  By  W. 
Blactk.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  10a.  9d, 

How  to  Brew  GkxKl  Beer:  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Al^ 
Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Table  Beer.  By  John  Pitt.  Beviaed 
Edition.    Fcp.  4m,  Bd. 

The  Billiard    Book.     By  Captain 

Crawley,  Author  of  'Billiards,  ita  Theory 
and  Practice,*  &c  With  nearlylOO  Diagraaa 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    Svo.  21a. 

Whisty  What  to  Iicad.     B;y  Cam. 

Third  Edition.    82mo.  1«. 

The  Cabinet  Lawsrer;  a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional  28rd  Editioa, 
entirely  recomposed,  and  brought  down  by 
the  Author  to  the  dose  of  the  Parlianen- 
tan*  Session  of  1867.    Fcp.  lOf.  6<i. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ;  or,  an 

Ezpositioo  of  the  Physiological  aad  Sanitaiy 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smiih, 
M.D.  Eleventh  EditloD,.  revised  aad  en- 
larged;  with  118  Woodcnta.    Svo.  la,  Bd. 


I 


A  Handbook  for  fiea< 

British  Museam.  By  Tho 
Poet  8vo.  6c 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  tfa 

ment  of  their  Health  daring 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying- 
T.  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  5a. 

The  Maternal  Maaagexneni 
in  Health  and  Diseaae.  ] 
Author.    Fcp.  6a, 

Hotes  on  Hospitals.    B 

Niohtixgale.  Third  £diti< 
with  18  Plana.    Poet  4tQ.  18a 

The  Executor's  G-uide 

HuDSOK.  Enlarged  Edition, : 
Author,  with  reference  to  the  1 
Cases  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The    Law   relating     u 

Building  Societies;  with  Pra 
vatlons  on  the  Act  and  all  the 
thereon,  also  a  Form  of  Rolea 
Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pba' 
2nd  Edition.    Fcp.  B$,  6dL 

Willich's  Popular  Tab! 

oertaining  the  Value  of  Lif« 
hold,  and  Church  Propert 
Fines,  &c;  the  Public  Fni 
Average  Price  and  Interest  on 
1781  to  1861  ;  Chemical.  C 
Astronomical,  Trigonometrical 
Poat  8vo.  10«. 

Decimal  Interest  Tables 

four  Different  Rates  not  exceed 
Cent.  Calculated  for  the  nne 
To  which  are  added  Commissi^ 
One-eighth  and  One-fourth  pe 
J,  R.  Coulthart.  New  £diti< 

Maunder's  Treasury  ol 

ledge  and  Library  of  Reference : 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Gra 
versal  Gazetteer,  Classical  l>icti< 
nology,  Law  Dictionary,  Syn< 
Peerage,  usefUl  Tables,  &c.    Fc 
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Acton's  Modern  Cookery 20 

Alcock's  Residcuce  iu  JapAu 16 

Allibs  on  Formation  of  Christianity 15 

Alpine  Giiido  (The) 16 

Alvknslebbn's  Maximilian  in  Mexico  ....  4 

Arjoii5's  Manual  of  the  Metalloids    0 

Arxold's  Manual  of  English  literature  ..  5 

Ab.\ott*8  Elements  of  Physics  8 

Arundincs  Cami  18 

Autnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ....  6 

Atre's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 14 

Bacon's  Essays  by  Wuatbly  6 

Life  aiid  Letters,  by  fiPBDDiiro  . .  S 

— Works 4 

Ba IX  on  the  Emotions  and  Will   7 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 7 

—  0)1  the  Study  of  Character 7 

Ball's  Guide  to  thu  Central  Alps 16 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps Iti 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps  16 
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